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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. L V 11 . PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1870. No. 1. 

JANET'S NEW-YEAR. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF 

Jaxbt A&buthivot put by the little frook she 
had been striving so hard to finish. 

“It is almost dark,” she said, glancing to¬ 
ward the window with a little, shuddering 
sigh. <f T suppose I shall have to go, mother.” 

“I suppose so, dear,” replied the invalid, 
raising herself to a sitting posture; “but they 
might have spared you to me to-night.” 

“Yes, mother; but Mrs. Draper thought they 
would never get on with the dresses for the 
tableaux without my help.” 

“And my new frock, Janet,” piped a curly- 
headed little thing from tho corner, “who will 
finish that?” 

“Never fear, Alice,” replied the sister, plea¬ 
santly. “I shall be at home bright and early 
to-morrow, and you shall have it in good time.” 

“But what’s the use,” continued the child, 
petulantly. “I might as well have no new 
frock, I've no place to go to; and we shan’t 
have even A doughnut for New-Year—shall 
we, mother?” 

The mother sighed, and fell back upon her 
pillow, pressing her thin hands to her faoe to 
hide the tears she could not keep back. 

Janet stood, for a moment, with her hand on 
the door-knob; then she re*crossed the room to 
her mother’s bed. 

“Don’t fret, mother,” she said, tenderly, 
kissing the wan and sunken cheeks. “Keep 
a brave heart, and the sun will shine again 
some day, despite all this darkness. I think,” 
she added, adjusting her worn shawl, “that 
I’ll come home to-night, if it isn’t too late, after 
the party; and I’ll ask Mrs. Draper for part of 
my monthly pay. You shall have a New-Year’s 
yet, Alice.” 

She kissed them both, and left, closing the 
door softly behind her. But instead of going 
directly to the street, she went into her bed¬ 
room. Taking a key from her pocket, she un¬ 
locked a small, rose-wood case that stood upon 
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dbrwent’s diamonds,” etc., etc. 

the table, and drew forth a tiny, ebony casket. 
Her hands trembled nervously as she unclasped 
it, and lifted a string of emeralds it contained. 
Rare and brilliant gems they were, most 
daintily Bet, and looking Btrangely out of 
place iu that humble, little chamber. Janet 
held them tenderly, pressing them caressingly 
to her lips, and letting them slip through her 
fingers like a stream of living light. There 
was a spray of heliotrope in the bottom of the 
casket, and its sweet, subtle odor filled the 
little chamber like the breath of incense; and 
with that strange power which odors alone 
possess, carried the heart of the sad-faced 
governess away back to the dewy dawn of her 
girlhood. 

Only five years ago, and this self-same Janet 
had been tho daughter of a wealthy and indul¬ 
gent father, with every comfort and luxury at 
her command, and crowds of suitors at her 
feet. But only one of all these met with any 
favor from the shy, little beauty; and he was 
in every respect worthy of her. On the eve 
of a voyage to Calcutta, he had made his de¬ 
claration, and been accepted; and the string of 
emeralds had been his betrothal-gift. 

For months after his departure, Janet lived 
in a dream of bliss, and then the great trouble 
of her life same. Her father, who held a high 
position in the mercantile world, failed utterly, 
and finding himself a beggar, died of a broken 
heart. Then their beautiful dwelling, and 
everything went, and his poor wife sank into 
despairing helplessness; and there was no one 
left to breast the bitter, bitter storm but pretty, 
little Janet. 

Bravely enough she did it, for the girl wa9 
a hero, despite her slender form and lily face. 
She removed her invalid mother and little 
sister to a city far distant from the scene of 
their recent troubles, procured humble lodg- 
ingB, and then cast about her for employment. 
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janet’s new-year. 


With much difficulty, she obtained a situation 
governess, a position for which her fine edu¬ 
cation and natural abilities rendered her emi¬ 
nently qualified. Thus the years wore on, 
Janet hearing nothing from her lover. He 
was, probably, dead, she thought; or he might 
have heard of her father’s failure, and resolved 
to quietly ignore her. She did not know, and 
she was too proud to inquire. 

Now, standing there in the gathering gloom, 
with the rush and roar of the great city in her 
ears, she asked herself, “Why not sell the 
emeralds?” They would bring a good price, 
enough to make her poor mother and little 
Alice comfortable through many a dreary 
month. And yet she could hardly bring her¬ 
self to part from them. They were the one 
link that bound her to the happy past. The 
shadows thickened round her, and the dreamy 
odor of the heliotrope wrapt her, like a trance, 
in memories of tho long-ago. She could <see 
the green, summer-garden, hear the plash of 
the fountain, and catch the twitter of the cana¬ 
ries from their gilded cages. His face was 
bending over her, his kisses burned upon her 
brow, his very words seemed sounding in her 
ear again. “A quaint affair for a betrothal- 
gift, darling,” he said, “but they are very 
precious, and they were my mother’s wedding 
jewels. I hold them dearer than anything else 
I possess, hence I give them to you.” 

Could she part from them? Sell them for a 
few paltry shillings? Her bosom rose and fell 
with great throbs of agony. She could not! 
She was coiling them into the case again, when 
her mother’s hollow cough broke on her ear. 

“For her sake,” she murmured, her face 
whitening in the gloom. “Yes, God help me, 
for her sake I must!” 

She closed the casket resolutely, and slip¬ 
ping it in her pocket, hurried out into the 
darkening streets. Only a block or two from 
Mrs. Draper’s was a fashionable jewelry estab¬ 
lishment, every window a blaze of light. With 
her heart in her mouth Janet entered, and 
glanced down the long line of gayly-dressed 
^customers. It would be half an hour at least, 
she saw, before she could be waited on, and 
that would be too late. And after all, perhaps, 
Mrs. Draper might let her have part of her 
monthly pay, and she would not be forced to 
sell the emeralds just yet. Glad of any pre¬ 
text or excuse for keeping her precious gems, 
she hurried from the shop; but thoughts of 
her mother and poor, disappointed little Alice 
brought the blinding tears to her eyes. Life 
was very desolate. Alas! what would the New- : 


Year bring to her? She ran along briskly, 
with a dreadful aching at her heart, till she, 
reached the stylish residenoe of her employer. 

“Oh, Miss Arbuthnot! here you arc,” cried 
Mrs. Draper, as Janet tapped at the door of the 
dressing-room. “Come in, we’re in dreadful 
need of help. Agnes is in despair; no one can 
do her hair to suit her; will you have the good¬ 
ness to try?” 

Janet laid aside her wraps, and approaching 
the superb beauty, who sat in an arm-chair 
opposite the mirror, magnificently attired in 
gold-colored silk, began the task of arranging 
the lustrous, raven hair. 

“And now,” asked Janet, when her task was 
done, and every braid was perfect, “ what orna¬ 
ments shall you wear?” 

“Emeralds, of course. Green and gold are 
his favorite colors, you know, mother,* replied 
Agnes, smiling and blushing. “There is the 
jewel-case, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

Janet opened it, and clasped the glittering 
gems on neck and wrists, and hung the gleam¬ 
ing pendants from the beauty’s ears. 

“And what for your hair?” she asked. 

“Who knows?” replied the beauty, discon¬ 
tentedly. “Flowers, I suppose. If only I had 
emeralds to match my necklace. Pshaw!” she 
continued, as Janet held a wreath of rose-buds 
against her jetty braids, “take them away. 
They spoil everything else. Nothing but emer¬ 
alds will do.” 

“Won’t your pearls answer?” suggested her 
mother. 

“Pearls mixed.with emeralds! You would 
make a fright of me, mamma. Oh, dear! I 
shall have to take off the dress, and wear some¬ 
thing else.” 

Janet hesitated a moment, and t then drew the 
little casket from her pocket. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Draper,” she said, 
timidly, flashing open the case; “but if these 
would suit, I should be so pleased.” 

“Why, Janet,” cried the heiress, lifting the 
glittering string from the case, “are you an¬ 
other Cinderella? But where,” she added, in 
surprise, “did you get these costly gems?” 

“They were the gift of a dear friend,” re¬ 
plied Janet, quietly. “I meant to sell them 
this evening, but my heart failed me.” 

“Why, I’ll buy them, if they are for sale.” 
kindly said the heiress. “Oh, mother, do look 
here! Was ever anything so magnificent?” 
she cried, excitedly, twining the gorgeous 
string round her raven braids. “May I wear 
them to-night, Janet?” 

“In welcome,” said Janet. 
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“Well, well/’ continued Agnea, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, “there never was such a god¬ 
send; my dress is perfect now. I shall not 
forget your kindness, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

And she swept down to the parlors, the 
emeralds encircling her brow like an aureola 
of light. Janet looked after her with an odd 
sensation'of mingled pain and pleasure, and 
half regretted the impulsive generosity, that 
had prompted her to proffer her precious 
emerglds, even for so short a time. 

The tableaus were over, and the waltzing 
had begun. Mr. Willoughby, the lion of the 
season, who had just come from Calcutta, a 
millionaire, approached to seek Miss Draper for 
his first partner. 

“You have surpassed yourself, to-night, Miss 
Agnes,” he said, his eyes full of admiration, as 
they rested on her queenly face. 

Agnes flushed with pleasure. The music 
struck up, and he turned to lead her off, but 
suddenly stopped, staring like one petrified. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, at last, 
“they are the same! Miss Draper, excuse me! 
Bat I cannot be mistaken: where did you get 
those emeralds?” 

Agnes grew scarlet to her very finger-tips, 
and drew back haughtily. 

“A strange question, Mr. Willoughby,” she 
said. 

“I know, Miss Draper; and I beg pardon 
for my rudeness; but those gems were my gift 
to the dearest friend I ever had. You can 
understand my solicitude to know how they 
came into your possession.” 

“They are not mine, Mr. Willoughby,” was 
the surprised answer; “they belong to my 
mother’s governess.” 

“And her name?” he said, breathlessly 


“Janet Arbuthnot.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s travel-bronzed face grew 
absolutely radiant. 

“One other favor, Miss Agnes,” ho said. 
“Can I see your mother’s governess?” 

For an instant Agnes struggled with wounded 
vanity and self-love, and then said, frankly, 
her better nature triumphing, 

“I see, Mr. Willoughby, that there is a grand 
denouement at hand, the finale for our tableaux. 
Come with me.” 

He followed her from the parlors, and into a 
little ante-room, where the young governess 
sat. One glance at the quiet figure in its robe 
of brown; at the pallid, sorrow-worn face; and 
EuBtacc Willoughby rushed forward with out¬ 
stretched arms. 

“Janet! Janet!” he cried, “have I found 
you at last?” 

Agnes disengaged the emeralds from her 
hair, and,dropping them softly into Janet’s 
lap, left the room, blinded by really genuine 
tears. 

“It is quite as well as if I had won him 
myself,” she said. 

“Why did you leave our dear old city?” said 
Eustace Willoughby, when he and Janet were 
alone together. “I can understand something 
of your reasons, of course: you shrank frotn 
old associations; but it has led to this apparent 
desertion on my part. I had to go up the 
country from Calcutta, on important business, 
fell sick, and was detained for months. When 
I returned to America, all trace of you was 
lost. I have been in search of you for months. 
But now we will never part again.” 

So, after all, gladness and rejoicing came 
to Janet, and to the friends she loved, with the 
dawning of that happy New-Year. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 

BY OEORG1ANA HERYINB. 


Whet will he come again—to-night—to-morrow ? 

When will he come—my heart’s true lore, my own ? 
When will he come to soothe this restless sorrow, 

And comfort me with love’s delightful tone? 

When will he come, and why this weary parting? 

Why stays the darling of my life away ? 

The foolish tears into mine eyes are starting, 

And night draws on—he will not come to-day. 

Can be be ill? Oh I whAt If he be stricken 
With some dread fever, and his reason fled? 

The thought Is agony, my pulses quicken; 

What if he comes no more—if he be dead? 


It cannot be. Perchance I am forsaken 
For somo one nearer, dearer to his heart; 
Has he forgotten me? Must I awaken 
To this sad fate—and is it thus we part? 

Alas! I only know that I am keeping 
Incessant vigil, and I watch in vain; 

I only know my eyes are hot with weeping; 

I only know my heart is foil of pain. 

And still he comes not; yet, whate’er betideth, 
May all good angels have him in their care, 
And strew his path, wherever he abideth. 

With blessings limitless as my despair. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“If Walton only would be more punctual,” 
remarked aunt Matilda, with a sigh, as the 
dinner-bell rang for the second time with all 
the vehemence of an injured cook’s indignation 
vibrating through its tones; and, traveling 
once more from her sewing-chair to the front 
window, aunt Matilda looked earnestly down 
the street and saw Walton coming. Her face 
cleared in a moment, and ejaculating, 

“Dear, handsome fellow!” she stood watch¬ 
ing, with all a woman’s fond admiration, the 
stalwart young Saxon who came striding down 
the street, carrying his blonde head with such 
stately pride, and yet glancing so good-humor¬ 
edly to right and left out of the bright, blue 
eyes, equally capable of expressing warmest 
love or keenest anger. Seeing his aunt at the 
window, Walton smiled, showing the mag¬ 
nificent teeth which belonged to his splendid 
physique, touched his hat, and came bounding 
up the steps. 

“ Ten minutes to wash my hands, aunt Matty, 
and I will join you at the table,” cried he, 
opening the door a moment late; and Miss Ma¬ 
tilda went meekly down stairs, deprecating 
Katy’s silent wrath with the announcement 
that “Mr. Percival would be ready in one 
moment, ” and she might put dinner upon the 
table. 

For in this modest little home one Katy per¬ 
formed all the service, and the dinner of two 
courses waj principally put upon the table at 
once. 

Miss Percival’s “one minute” had barely 
added itself to her nephew’s ten, when that 
young gentleman appeared, fresh and ruddy 
from his hurried ablutions, and with an air of 
preoccupation at once apparent to the anxious 
eyes of the woman, who loved him as she had 
never loved any other human being. 

“What has happened, Walton?” asked she, 
the moment they were alone. 

“ Dear aunt! Let me eat my dinner, please, 
before you begin to unreel the long yarn, I have 
to spin,” pleaded Walton, with the first mouthful 
of mutton upon his fork. Miss Matilda smiled. 

“Then there is a yarn? Well, having justi¬ 
fied my own suspicions, or rather penetration, 
I will be patient.” 

32 


j “And I will be, rapid,”'conceded Walton, 
already through the first slice of mutton. His 
| aunt held up a warning hand, her knife in it. 

“Don’t you do it, Walton! Dyspepsia, my 
dear boy, dyspepsia! I had rather wait a 
week.” 

“Don’t mention it, aunt! By the end of the 
second day I should no longer have an aunt— 
and what should I do then?” 

“Get a wife, Walton, as you will some day, 
at any rate.” 

“No! No wife for me, aunty; I like you 
better.” 

“Nonsense, child!” But Miss Matilda looked 
pleased, for all that, and considerately began 
a lonj£ account of some domestic event which 
occupied the whole remaining dinner-hour. 

“Now, then, aunty—Katy, take coffee up 
into the library in half an hour,” said Mr. 
Walton Percival, rising, and opening the door 
for his aunt, who timidly glanced at Katy, 
knowing that she much preferred serving coffee 
upon the dinner-table, and “having done with 
it,” as she said. But Walton Percival was one 
of the men who take their own way in their 
own houses, as a matter of course, and do it so 
good-naturedly, that the most savage of Katya 
will generally concede it without a growl. 

“And now, aunt Mat,” said Mr. Percival, 
making himself comfortable in his own favorite 
chair, “here it is—my aunt Bertram is dead.” 

“Really! Well, I never saw her, or heard 
very much about her, except that she was your 
mother’s eldest sister, and was very rich. Has 
she left you all her money?” 

“That is precisely the tale which I am about 
to unfold,” remarked Mr. Percival, lighting 
the mild cheroot which his aunt always sanc¬ 
tioned after dinner. 

“Blodgett was her man of business,” re¬ 
sumed he, in the abrupt and fragmentary style 
inseparable from smoking. “Or rather his 
father was, and young Blodgett inherited the 
position, but never saw the client. He’s exe¬ 
cutor of the will, however—one of them, and 
her doctor was the other; but he, it seems, 
died before her. Blodgett came up to me this 
morning, and we went down to the Probate 
Office, and proved the old lady’s will. All the 
money was left to me straight enough, but 
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there was a letter accompanying it, addressed 
to me personally, whieh complicates matters. 
Blodgett gave me the letter, and after reading 
I showed it to him. He thinks as I do, that it 
is a confoundedly queer affair.” 

“Walton!” ' 

“Oh! Did I say confounded ? Well, I didn’t 
mean to, and I’ll be a good boy, and neyer do 
so anymore. Where was I? Oh, yes! at the 
letter of instructions. I’ll show it to you, and 
yon shall judge for yourself.” 

And holding the cheroot, now nearly burned 
up, between his teeth, wrinkling his forehead, 
elevating his eyebrows, and puffing in the 
spasmodic and painful manner incident to the 
smoking of a short stump of segar, while both 
hands are engaged in another occupation, Mr. 
Percival fumbled in his breast-pocket, found, 
and opened his note-case, and extracted a 
letter, while his aunt severely remarked, 

“What the pleasure of strangling yourself, 
and burning your lips, and putting out your 
eyes with that nasty smoke, can be, I, for one, 
cannot imagine. Why don’t you take the thing 
out of your mouth, and lay it down while-” 

“There, aunty, there’s the letter. Read it 
aloud, if you please.” 

And Walton, tossing the letter upon the 
table, leaned far back in his chair, with an air 
of exhaustion, and quietly lighted another 
cheroot from the stump of the old one. Aunt 
Matilda put up her double eye-glass, and 
opened the letter. 

“To my nephew, Walton Pereival, these,” 
began she, and, with a little flush, interrupted 
herself to say, “ It. seems very strange to see 
somebody else calling you her nephew—don’t 
it, Walty?” 

“Don’t be jealous, you darling,” mumbled 
Mr. Percival, struggling with the new and re¬ 
luctant segar; and aunt Matilda, smiling, con¬ 
tinued. 

“I have never seen you, Walton Percival, 
oad your mother was so much younger than 
myself, that she hardly seemed my sister; but 
•o far as I know, you are the only male rela¬ 
tion whom I possess; and I, therefore, choose 
you as my heir, but upon conditions. 

“I wish that, immediately upon my decease, 
you should go down to my old house of Bar- 
kum’8 Holme, and should make it your con- 
stuut residence for the next three months; and 
I wish that you should invite your cousin Rosa¬ 
mond, the daughter of your mother’s nephew, 
John Thorpe, to become your guest, with her 
adopted sister, Delia Thorne, and whatever 
matron you and she may find agreeable for the 


same length of time. Your aunt, Miss Matilda 
Percival, will be as suitable as any person 1 can 
suggest, and, I suppose, as agreeable to you. 
My old servant and housekeeper, who will re¬ 
main in the house, is not to be disturbed in her 
privileges, or her apartment, and will super¬ 
intend the domestic arrangements. 

“And, in the event of Miss Thorne’s accept¬ 
ing this invitation, I bequeath to her, through 
you, the contents of the mahogany wardrobe, 
in the north-west chamber of Bartram’s Holme, 
and my thanks; and, if she refuses, I leave her 
as a legacy the assurance that she has bitterly 
disappointed and injured a woman who never 
injured her, and whose life has been one long 
sorrow. Anna Bart ram.” 

Thus abruptly ended this singular letter; 
and aunt Matilda, dropping it upon her knee, 
looked up at her nephew with startled eyes. 

“ Rosamond Thorne!” exclaimed she. “ Why 
it was her grandmother who-” 

“Who what, aunt Mat?” 

“Why, she was the mother of Rosamond 
Thorne’s father,” replied aunt Matilda, in much 
confusion. 

“Very singular conduct on her part. Did 
she do anything else as remarkable as that?” 
gravely inquired her nephew. 

“ Nonsense, Walton! Mrs. Thorne the elder, 
Rosamond’s grandmother, was sister to your 
mother and Mrs. Bartram.” 

“Yes—what next?” 

“Well, it is rather a painful subject, Walton, 
but I suppose you ought to know it; the fact is, 
that Mrs. 'Bhorne was—not quite correct, you 
understand.” 

Mr. Percival nodded, and through liis. half- 
closed lids watched his maiden aunt’s crimson¬ 
ing face with amused scrutiny. 

“She was considerably younger than Mrs. 
Bartram; and when she was left a widow, with 
one little boy, she came to live at Bartram’s 
Holme, and for awhile everything wont very 

well; but after that- Well, in short, Walton, 

she and Mr. Bartram went away together very 
suddenly.” 

“Eloped?” inquired Walton, raising his eye¬ 
brows. 

“Yes. It was a very dreadful affair, and 
every one was glad to hush it up as soon 
as possible. Mrs. Bartram sent the little boy 
to his father’s family, and shut herself up in 
her old house, with only one servant—and 
so she lived ever since. Some people say she 
went mad—and certainly she was very peculiar. 
Your father never permitted your mother to 
hold any intercourse either with her or the 
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Thornes, although John Thorne grew up a nice ] 
boy, married well, and left a very pretty i 
daughter, your cousin Rosamond. To be sure, 
there was a little talk about that adopted child 
of his—but people are so censorious.” 

“Mr. John Thorne, my cousin, had two chil¬ 
dren, then,” remarked Walton Percival, making 
a note in his memorandum-book, “Rosamond, 
his acknowledged daughter, and—what is the 
name of the unacknowledged one, aunt Ma¬ 
tilda?” 

“Why, Walton Percival! I never said, and 

I’m sure I never thought- Well, the girl’s 

name is Delia; and people did think it rather 
queer when he took her home soon after his 
'wife’s death, and brought her up in his own 
house; but I’m sure I know nothing about it, 
and don’t want to.” 

“Rosamond, acknowledged daughter and 
heiress, and Delia, unacknowledged and de¬ 
pendent daughter,” muttered Mr. Percival, 
reading his notes. “Well, aunty, what next?” 

“Why, I believe that is all. Of course, John 
Thorne is as much Mrs. Bartram’s nephew as 
you are; but ho is dead, and if he was not, Mrs. 
Bartram would hardly like to leave her pro¬ 
perty, or any portion of it, to the son of a 
person who had sp wronged her, even though 
it was her own sister.” 

“ Being a woman, she probably would not,” 
coolly replied Mr. Percival. “What became of 
Mr. Bartram, and my incorrect aunt, Mrs. 
Thorne?” 

“It never was known. From the night of 
their elopement nothing was, ever heard of 
them—that is, by the public. If your aunt 
Bartram'ever heard anything, she kept it to 
herself.” 

“Poor woman! She and her skeleton must 
have had a jolly life of it down at Bartram’s 
Holme. Did ever you see the place, aunt Mat ?” 

“No. Of course I knew nothing about it 
until my brother married your mother, and as 
I say, he never allowed any communication be¬ 
tween her and her family,” said Miss Matilda, 
rather coldly; and her nephew smiled to him¬ 
self, having long ago discovered that in Miss 
Percival’s opinion his mother had been the 
merest appendage and adjunct of the brother 
whom she adored. 

“Well then,” said he, “I suppose the next 
thing to be done is to look up my cousin Rosa¬ 
mond, give her this invitation, and if she ac¬ 
cepts, for all of us to go down to Bartram’s 
Holme, and spend our three months as plea¬ 
santly as may be. It is fortunate that my aunt 
died in the spring instead of the autumn.” 


“Rosamond Thorne and Delia—I believe 
Mr. Thorne gave her his name legally at lust— 
board in the family of Mr. Stephen Wcster- 
feldt, Miss Thorne’s guardian, although she is 
now of age. I will call there with you, if you 
like, as I am slightly acquainted with Mrs. 
Westerfeldt.” 

“If you would only call there without me, 
aunt Mat,” said Percival, with a weary grimace. 
“It is such an awful bore to face a whole family 
of new people. I don’t mind the young lady 
herself, of course; ‘but the Westerfeldts’ repre¬ 
sents an unknown and appalling quantity. Go 
by yourself, that’s a precious darling.” 

“Very well; but you will have to see Mr. 
Westerfeldt at his office, and show him the 
letter, and tell the story, you know.” 

“ That I can do. One man does not terrify 
me particularly, but a family—when will you 
go?” 

“To-morrow, before dinner. Perhaps, I will 
bring Rosamond home with me.” 

“And the other—we must not be rude to my 
cousin’s adopted daughter, aunt Mat; and it 
would be neither delicate nor just to insist upon 
parading our knowledge of the scandal, if any, 
that is attached to her origin.” 

“Of course not. I will write Miss Delia 
Thorne also,” replied aunt Matilda, with an 
air of grim concession.. 


CHAPTER II. 

The next evening Mr. Percival arrived at 
home full fifteen minutes earlier than his usual 
time, and was rewarded upon his descent to 
the drawing-room by the sight of two pretty 
girls seated upon the epfa, to whom his aunt 
Matilda was talking with more fluency and ease 
than she often exhibited toward strangers. 

“Ah, Walton! have you got home so early!” 
exclaimed she, gayly. “My nephew, Mr. Per¬ 
cival; Miss Thorne, and Miss Delia Thorne,” 
she continued. 

Both young ladies bowed, both young ladies 
smiled, and murmured the indefinite phrase 
with which persons generally acknowledge an 
introduction; and Mr. Percival performing the 
same ceremony, wondered how he was to find 
out* which young lady was Miss Thorne, and 
which Miss Delia; and while the lively but 
commonplace chat, which his entrance had in¬ 
terrupted, went on, he occupied himself in 
examining the faces of the two girls, and try¬ 
ing to decide which he should prefer to claim 
as his cousin, and which to consider as Mr. 
Thorne’s adopted daughter. 
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Both were pretty, but in the most diverse 
styles, for one was slight and small, with a 
pure white skin, like the leaf of a calla lily, 
red only in the sensitive lips, which continually 
displayed her beautifully small teeth, with light 
gray eyes, deeply shadowed by dark locks and 
brows, and with a wonderful profusion of 
reddish, golden hair, wound round and round 
in a massive coil at the back of the head, but 
breaking into a thousand tiny spirals about the 
forehead, low, and wide, and smooth as that of 
Venus. 

“A piquant little darling—I hope she is Rosa¬ 
mond,'’ mused Mr. Percival, turning almost re¬ 
luctantly toward her companion, a tall, slender 
girl, with the lithe and virginal form of a young 
Diana, with a haughty head, a dark, glowing 
face, full of color, and fire centering in the 
great, passionate eyes, dark as a pansy's nether 
petal, slumbrous and vivid as the flames half 
hidden, half revealed, in the deep crater of a 
volcano. As if in contempt of the fashion which 
ordained that the hair should be carried away 
from the face and massed at the top of tho 
head, this proud brunette had arranged hers 
in drooping folds and braids, defining the 
tempting oval of the cheek, and making a 
dusky background, into which the rich colors 
of the face blended with an effect truly artistic. 
Below the lowest line of shadowy hair appeared 
the tip of a little ear, and the gleam of a great 
garnet, whose deep heart seemed to catch and 
hold the sun’s own light and fire. 

“A splendid creature!” thought he. “If she 
is Rosamond, I wonder if my aunt Bartram 
schemed for us to marry.” 

“Don’t you hope so, Mr. Percival?” suddenly 
inquired the object of his reverie, turning her 
bewildering eyes full upon his. 

“Indeed, I do,” replied he, answering his 
own thought, and caring very little what the 
question might have been. But Miss Mutilda, 
coloring scarlet with surprise and horror, soon 
recalled him to his senses. 

“Why, Walton Percival, do you know what 
you are saying? Miss Thorne asked if you 
did not hope she and her sister would tire of 
the seclusion of Bartram’s Holme, and return 
to town before the three months are over.” 

A general laugh followed the explanation, 
and shielded Walton's embarrassment; but one 
idea joyfully shaped itself in the young man’s 
mind, and remained there. 

“She is Miss Thorne, then. I am very glad.” 

The dinner-bell cut short the somewhat con¬ 
fused explanation to which nobody listened; 
and Percival gladly hastened to offer his arm 


to the object of his apology, and continue it in 
& lower voice. Miss Matilda and the com¬ 
panion followed—and the dinner passed as 
gayly and pleasantly as possible. Later in 
the evening, Percival made the charming dis¬ 
covery that his cousin could sing, and that she 
liked his favorite music, and that she knew 
much more of it than he did, and that her voice 
harmonized perfectly with his own; and, alto¬ 
gether, it is no matter for surprise that, in 
arranging a music-book upon the rack before 
her, our hero took occasion to whisper, 

“I am so glad, so very glad, that you are 
my cousin, Rosamond—may I call you Rosa¬ 
mond?” 

Miss Thorne finished the prelude she was 
playing, Bang the first verse of her song, and 
then, her fingers still busy with the keys, 
flashed up a look half defiant, half imploring, 

“I am not Rosamond,” said she. “I thought 
you knew—and now you will not care anything 
about me.” 

Tho trifling fingers quickened their motion 
upon the keys, and broko into a wild fantasia. 
It finished, and Miss Delia Thorne rose from 
the piano, and returned to the sofa, where still 
sat her cousin, who met her with a smile. 

“Wliat freak was that, Delia?” asked she. 

“Oh! I ‘found I was not in the mood for sing¬ 
ing, so finished with something else,” said tho 
young lady, carelessly; and from that moment, 
although the brilliancy of her wit, and the 
spajrkling flow of her conversation were tho 
life of the whole party, Percival could not gain 
one moment’s especial attention, not even so 
much as a look; nor could he continue in any 
manner to expross the regret he really felt at 
having made so mortifying a blunder. Mr. 
Westerfeldt’s carriage came for the young 
ladies at ten o’clock, and Fcrcival handing 
them in, was just beginning a low-toned apo¬ 
logy to her whose hand ho lingeringly clasped, 
when it was interrupted by, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Percival, but 
will you be so kind as to say to Miss Percival 
that I will bring her that book to-morrow.” 

“Certainly. At what hour shall I tell her?” 

“I can hardly say. Rosamond, at what hour 
shall wc call upon Miss Percival to-morrow?” 

“About twelve, I think.” 

“Yes; or, perhaps, a little later—at almost 
any time between eleven and six; but she must 
not stay in a moment on our account, must she, 
Rosamond ? We can leave the book, you know.” 

“Certainly. Pray, beg your aunt not to alter 
her engagements in the least on our account, 
cousin Walton,” said Miss Thorne; and Walton 
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gratefully wished it had been Delia who called 
him cousin so sweetly. 

“Poor little thingl” thought he, as the car¬ 
riage drove away. “How her sister extin¬ 
guishes her. She might be quite attractive by 
herself; but when one sees that splendid Delia, 
he cannot remember poor, little Rose.” 

And Rose, nestling into the corner of the 
carriage, was making much the same mental 
remark to herself, while a few unbidden tears 
forced themselves into her pathetic gray eyes, 
and quietly rolled down her cheeks. 

“You are tired, poor little Rosamond,” said 
Delia, as she noticed the movement, but not 
the tears. “That formal Miss Pcrcival was 
too much for you, was she not?” 

7 “Oh, nol I liked her exceedingly.” 

“Really? And how do you like your 
cousin?” 

“Very well, I believe. He is handsome, is 
he not?” 

“Well enough. I do not admire blonde men. 
Do you know he was so stupid as to mistake 
me for Miss Thorne, the heiress, and his kins¬ 
woman?” 

“I do not think it stupid. You look much 
more like it than I do, and talk and act it yet 
more than you look it.” 

“You mean that I am too forward, and for¬ 
get my position; forget my doubtful, or dis¬ 
graceful birth, my poverty, and the fact that I 
am only your companion, not equal-” 

“Oh, hush! hush, Delia! You have no right 
to speak so; it is most cruel, most unjust, both 
to me and to my father, who was also your 
adopted father, and treated you, both in his 
life and in his death, as his own child.” 

“Well, well, Rosamond, we won’t quarrel 
again over that. I am sorry if I have injured 
your feelings; but mine were cruelly hurt 
to-night as I read the look of consternation 
upon that splendid puppy’s face, when he dis¬ 
covered that he had been paying court to the 
poor dependent, instead of his wealthy kins¬ 
woman.” 

“You wrong my cousin, and you are not in 
a happy humor to-night, Delia,” began Rosa¬ 
mond, coldly; but was stopped by Delia, who, 
breaking into a. passion of tears, threw herself 
upon the floor of the carriage, her head in 
Rosamond’s lap, and there sobbed out the bit¬ 
terness aroused in her morbidly sensitive feel¬ 
ings by Percival’s most unfortunate mistake. 

Rosamond soothed her tenderly, but thought¬ 
fully. Already the shadow of coming sorrow 
and perplexity darkened her heart, and gave 
her a feeling of undefined uneasiness. 


CHAPTER III. 

Two weeks later, a handsome, open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of powerful black horses, rolled 
over the leafy and secluded road leading 
from the little town of Glynn to the estate of 
Bar tram’s Holme. Its occupants were Miss 
Percival, the two Miss Thornes, and Capt. 
Royal Page, a gentleman whom Walton Per¬ 
cival had invited at the last moment, to be 
company for his aunt, as he mischievously re¬ 
marked, much to Miss Matilda’s indignation, 
although, as she hesitatingly added, Capt. Page 
was a very estimable gentleman, and not ill- 
looking for his time of life, which might be 
about fifty. Percival, himself, sat upon the 
driver’s seat, beside a shrewd, hard-featured 
Scotch-Yankee coachman, Ichabod Macpherson 
by name, who had been for many years a re¬ 
tainer of the Percival family, sometimes in one 
capacity, and sometimes in another. Sitting 
half turned upon the seat, so that his arm 
rested upon the back of the adjoining one, in 
close proximity to Rosamond’s shoulder, while 
he faced Delia, who sat with Miss Matilda upon 
the back seat, Walton Percival was repeating 
such particulars of his late aunt’s mode of life, 
as he had picked up from the talkative land¬ 
lord of the village inn, where they had just 
dined. 

“It seems,” said he, “that she lived abso¬ 
lutely alone, with an old woman as servant. 
Such small supplies as they needed were car¬ 
ried to them by a lad from a neighboring farm, 
who called every morning for orders. He saw 
sometimes an old woman, and sometimes two, 
until one morning the one who came to the 
door to take in his marketing, remarked, 

“ 4 My mistress is dead. Send a woman.* 

“The boy, frightened out of his wits, ran 
headlong home, and his father and mother 
went immediately over to the ‘great house,* 
as they call it, and there, to be sure, lay Miss 
Bartram ready dressed for the grave, with her 
old servant sitting at her feet. They brought 
a doctor, and a coroner, who decided that she 
had died from natural causes, a sort of general 
decay, I should imagine: and so she was buried. 
The* old woman still remains in the house, and 
I suppose we must let her remain.” 

“Certainly, poor thing! I dare say she has 
no other home,” replied aunt Matilda. 

“I wonder how long she has lived there,” 
said Rosamond. 

44 1 have always heard that Mrs. Bartram had 
an old servant with her, and I dare say this is 
the same one she retained when she dismissed 
all the others and closed her house,” said aunt 
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Matilda, glancing uneasily at Rosamond, wbo, 
pale and still, looked at the bare, wide fields 
they were skirting, and said nothing. 

“This must be the place—turn in at this 
gateway, Ichabod,” said Mr. Percival, pointing 
to a gap between two high posts ornamented 
with carved wooden urns at the top. 

“ You are ingenious to have discovered a gate¬ 
way at all, Mr. Percival, ” said Delia Thorne, 
laughing, as they rolled over a little bridge, 
and up a long avenue of elms, so untrimmed 
and luxuriant that their branches swept into 
the carriage as H passed. 

“A happy instinct,” replied Walton, gayly. 
“But see, here we have a view of the house. 
I did not suppose it was so large.” 

Every one eagerly looked as he pointed, and 
saw a massive, square building, three stories 
in height, and built like most American houses 
of its age, however important, of the wood so 
abundant in a new country. It was painted of 
a dark-gray color, even the four tall chimfieys 
presenting the same sombre tint, which seemed 
deepened, rather than relieved, by the dark- 
green blinds closed over nearly every window. 
A row of Lombardy poplars stood mournful 
sentinels before the principal entrance, and 
weeping-willows waved at the side. Over¬ 
grown shrubs and vines crowded and clam¬ 
bered upon the old house, as if striving to hide 
its stern decay, and rank grasses lay tangled 
and matted upon the untrodden terrace, to 
which a flight of shallow steps of red sand¬ 
stone led from the carriage-way. Between two 
of these steps a willow shoot had forced its 
way, and with the slow persistence of its soft 
and flexible growth had gradually upheaved 
the upper stone, until the whole was shaken 
and disarranged. Pointing at it as the car¬ 
riage slowly pkssed, Delia murmured in Rosa¬ 
mond’s ear, 

“See! * That is what you gentle little crea¬ 
tures do.” 

“An iron bar would have done it much more 
quickly, and with less harm to itself,” replied 
Rosamond, with a meaning smile. 

“Am I iron? I wish I were,” replied Delia; 
and just then Walton Percival opened the 
carriage-door, and gave his hand first to his 
aunt. 

“We have to content ourselves with the 
side entrance,” said he. “Mine host warned 
me that the front door opened to no one. Even 
my aunt’s funeral-train passed out at the side 
entrance.” 

“Don’t talk of funerals any more, please,” 
said Rosamond, nervously, as her cousin helped 


her from the carriage. “Everything is so lugu¬ 
brious here—even the sky is gray.” 

“Some gray things are very pretty—eyes, 
for instance,” said Walton, gayly; and Rosa¬ 
mond raised the gray eyes grevely to his face, 
then dropped them without a smile. 

“She has never forgiven my selecting Delia 
as Miss Th<fcne,” thought Walton, as he fol¬ 
lowed his annt up the steps to the porched 
door, where she was already knocking. 

“Do you hear any one within?” asked she. 

“Hush! Yes—don’t you?” replied Miss 
Matilda, bending her ear to catch the feeble 
and hesitating steps which came slowly down 
the passage within. An uncertain hand with¬ 
drew the bolts and raised the latch, and then 
the door swinging slowly open, showed the up¬ 
right figure of an old woman, her white and 
solemn face seamed with wrinkles, from among 
which looked two stern, sad eyes, dark and 
sombre as the gray old house, and forming a 
vivid contrast with the white hair folded away 
beneath a close muslin cap. Without greeting 
of any sort, this strange figure stood there mute 
and motionless as the sphynx, until Walton 
Percival, politely uncovering, said, in his plea¬ 
sant voice, 

“You, I presume, are Mrs. Bartram’s old 
companion and friend, of whom I have often 
heard. I am her nephew, Mr. Percival, and 
this is my aunt, Miss Percival. Will you show 
us to a sitting-room?” 

“My name is Nancy. Come this ’way,” And 
with no farther greeting, the old woman led 
the way through a small lobby to a lofty, dark 
parlor, its walls wainscoted with native wood, 
its floor spread with an antique Turkey carpet, 
its two wide windows opening upon the tangled 
shrubbery at the eastern side of the house. The 
one cheerful thing in the room was a fire, built 
of maple-logs in the great cavernous chimney. 

“Ah! this is comfortable!” exclaimed Miss 
Matilda, going toward it; and then turning to 
look at the old woman, who stood beside the 
door, waiting until the rest of the party should 
enter* 

“It was very kind of you to make us a fire',-' 
said she, pleasantly, “the evenings are still 
quite chilly. Our servants and baggage will 
be here presently; and, perhaps, you will be 
so kind as to show us to our rooms, and see 
about some tea. We arc all very tired.” 

With no reply, save a nod of the head, the 
old woman passed through the room, and out 
of a door at the further end. 

“I suppose we are to follow, my dears,” re¬ 
marked Miss Matilda, with a scared smile; and 
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passing through the door, the ladies found them¬ 
selves in a long, dark hall, the bowed front 
door at one end, and at the other a flight of 
stairs, starting from the center of the hall and 
dividing near the top into two branches, each 
of which led to a gallery running round the 
hall, and giving entrance to the chambers. At 
the front of the hall both gallerie# ended in a 
deep bay-window extending over the front door. 
A similar one at the back of the house over¬ 
looked the old orchard and flower-garden, and 
was reached by a short flight of steps starting 
from the same landing as the gallery-stairs; 
but as the dark, outside blinds were closed 
over both windows, the hall remained in dense 
shadow. 

“Ugh!” said Delia, shuddering. “This is 
frightful, is it not?” 

“Do you think so?” replied Rose, casting 
eager glances down the galleries, and into the 
dim recesses of the side corridors as they passed 
along. “ I like it; there seems so much romance 
and mystery about the house. I shall spend 
much of my time in exploring these dark pas¬ 
sages and closed rooms.” 

As she said these words, the old woman, who 
preceded the party, paused, with her hand 
upon the latch of a door, and fixing her stern, 
dark eyes upon the young'girl’s joyous face, 
said, impressively, 

“You had better not do it, Miss; there’s 
them that uses these rooms that you wouldn’t 
like to meet.” 

“ What! Is the place haunted ?” asked Rosa¬ 
mond, with breathless interest, while Miss 
Matilda, deadly pale, clung to the carved bal¬ 
ustrade of the gallery for support, and Delia 
fixed her dark eyes upon the old woman with 
half-contemptuous, half-wondering attention. 
But Nancy heeded none of them; throwing 
open the door, she turned to Miss Percival 
with the brief remark, 

“That’s for you!” 

Aunt Matilda obediently entered, and the 
others looked into the chamber with some 
curiosity; it was large, dark, hung with old- 
fashioned green moreen window and bed-cur¬ 
tains, and was enlivened by some old family 
portraits, painted in the stiff and sombre style 
of the last century. Aunt Matilda looked for¬ 
lornly about her, then turned to the old house¬ 
keeper. 

“ Does anybody sleep near me ? I am a little 
timid in a strange place.” 

“This next room is for the young man; and 
there can be another bed put in it. for the 
gentleman you have brought with you. They 


sleep in there,” replied Nancy, pointing to the 
door which they had just passed. 

“Iam glad my nephew is close at hand,” 
murmured Miss Matilda. “And where will 
the young ladies be ?” 

“The other front room is for Miss Thorne— 
which is she?” asked Nancy, surveying the 
two girls from head to foot. 

“I am Miss Thorne, and this is my sister. 
Miss Delia Thorne,” said Rosamond, gently; 
“and we shall prefer sleeping together—we 
are accustomed to it.” 

“Your sister! I didn’t know John Thorne 
had more than one child,” replied the old 
woman, Btaring at Delia, who flushed an angry 
red, while Rosamond hastily said, 

“My adopted sister—my father’s adopted 
child.” , 

“That is different. Yes, I know all about 
that,” muttered Nancy, dryly; and proceeding 
along the gallery and past the deep recess of the 
oriel-window, she opened the deor of a large, 
front chamber, answering in position to that 
assigned to Miss Percival. The furniture was, 
however, lighter in style, the hangings of a gay- 
flowered, although old-fashioned, chintz, and a 
few bits of bright china scattered here and 
there, some colored engravings against the 
wall, and a vase of flowers upon the dressing- 
table, gave the apartment an air of cheer¬ 
fulness and welcome which the other entirely 
lacked. 

“ This is the pleasantest room I have yet seen 
in the house,” said Rosamond, surveying it 
with pleasure. “And you would rather share 
it with me than to sleep by yourself, would you 
not, Delia?” 

“She will have to,” harshly interposed 
Nancy, before Delia could reply; “there is no 
other, except servants’ rooms.” 

“In this great house!” exclaimed Delia, 
rather haughtily. “Why, who sleeps in the 
fourth room on this floor, the one answoring 
in position to Mr. Percival’s?” 

“ I do. I always did; and Mrs. Bartram left 
it in her will that I should always have that 
room, and what is in it, for my own,” replied 
Nancy, doggedly. 

“And the third story?” asked Delia. 

“That is not used at all—it is not safe,” re¬ 
plied Nancy, in the same tone. 

“Where do the servants sleep, then?” 

“In the wing-chambers, over the kitchen and 
laundry. The entry between my chamber and 
this leads to that part of the house,” replied 
the old woman, and opening a door, she showed 
a dark and narrow passage bounding that side 
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of the room, and finished at the lower end by 
a green-baize door. 

“You may go and look at the servants’ rooms 
if you choose,” said she, harshly. 

“Come, then, Mrs. Bluebeard,” replied Rosa¬ 
mond, gayly; and then the two tripped down 
the passage, and throwing open the green door, 
and a heary wooden one behind it, found them¬ 
selves in a large, half-finished chamber, with 
a servants’ stair-case coming up at one side, 
and a door at the further end. Crossing the 
room, Nancy opened the door, and showed a 
short passage, with doors at either side. 

“These are the servants’ rooms, and this un¬ 
finished chamber is the laundry drying-room,” 
said she, briefly; and the two girls,after glanc¬ 
ing about them a little, were glad to return 
to their own warm and cheerful apartment. 

Leaving them there, old Nancy went down 
the back stairs, muttering something about tea, 
and the trouble of visitors. 

“What a cross-grained old creature,” re¬ 
marked Delia, looking into the mirror, and 
taking off her hat. “She evidently intends to 
rule us all as she did her late mistress.” 

“Yes,” replied Rosamond, absently. “Do 
look at this wardrobe, Delia.” 

“Wardrobe? Why, yes, that is curious.” 
And Delia examined with interest the massive 
structure, built of rich, dark mahogany, and 
mounted with brass mouldings, which occu¬ 
pied one corner of the room. The front was 
divided into four doors, two meeting in the 
middle, and two more at the side of them, de¬ 
noting three compartments; but those doors 
were not only locked, but the keyholes were 
covered with' wax, sealed with a crest and the 
initials A. B. It was this circumstance which 
had drawn forth Rosamond’s exclamation of 
surprise. Delia looked, and suddenly said, 

“I suppose this is the wardrobe you are to 
inherit if you stay hero the three months out, 
Rosamond; and it is sealed, so that you shall 
not pick the locks and help yourself to the 
treasure before it is lawfully yours.” 

“ They need not have taken so much trouble; 
of course, I should not have pryed into any¬ 
thing which was purposely kept from me,” 
said Rosamond, rather indignantly; and Delia, 
laughing, returned to the mirror. 

“ Shouldn’t you? Well, I am more curious; 
and I would give sixpence at this very moment 
for a chance of ransacking that grim old ward¬ 
robe.” 

“So would I give sixpence; but I oould not 
pick locks, or break seals, or abuse confidence,” 
replied Rose. 


CHAPTER. IV. 

Thb next morning broke cloudlessly, and 
the rising sun, streaming through the open 
window into Rosamond’s eyes, roused her 
from her light slumbers, and drew her from 
the bed to the window, where she beheld a 
view so lovely and so attractive that, making 
a hasty toilet, she stole quietly from the room 
and the house, and finding her way to the over¬ 
grown and tangled shrubbery, and through that 
to the garden, ghe paced up and down, inhaling 
the fragrance of the early blossoms, admiring 
the fresh, young verdure, and listening with 
delight to the songs of the birds, who crowded 
the mystic old trees, and welcomed the summer 
and the morning with fullest-throated praise. 

Suddenly, in rounding a thicket of rose- 
trees, she encountered Mr. Percival, walking 
slowly along, his hands behind him, and his 
head bowed in deep thought. At sight of his 
cousin he hesitated a moment, then turned and 
walked along beside her. 

‘.‘I was thinking of you,” said he, abruptly, 
“and wondering why you dislike me.” 

“A modest wonder! You had thought no 
one could fail to like you, then,” replied Rosa¬ 
mond. 

“Your sarcasm, and your scornful careless¬ 
ness, only prove my accusation correct. You 
do dislike me, cousin,” said Percival. 

“Do I? Well, then, why do I?” 

“Nay, that is for you to tell,” said Percival, 
earnestly; but Rosamond lightly answered, 

“No, you shall be special pWader, advocate, 
judge, jury, and all, in this case.” 

“And the accused does not care enough for 
the accusation even to plead, ‘Not guilty,’” 
said Percival. 

“The aceusation is so fanciful that it is not 
worth pleading for or against,” replied Rosa¬ 
mond, in the same careless tone she had 
hitherto used. Percival did not reply for 
some moments, but at last he said, 

“I wish you would be my friend and cousin; 
I want one very much, especially to-day.” 

I “And why especially to-day?” 

| “I have a confidence to make, and you are 
! the person to whom I wish to make it—or I 
shall make it to no one.” 

“ A confidence ? And why to me, Mr. Perci¬ 
val?” 

“Don’t say Mr. Percival, Rosamond. We 
are, at least, cousins, and you should call me 
by my name.” 

“Well, then, cousin Walton, why to me?” 

“Because you are the only suitable person. 
My aunt Matilda would be frightened out of 
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her senses; your sister, I could not tell her; 
and as for Capt. Page, it does not in the least 
concern him, and you would not wish that he 
should know it.” 

“You have at last aroused my curiosity,” 
said Rosamond, raising her lovely gray eyes 
curiously to his face, “and now you must 
gratify it.” 

“ Last night, after Jrou had all retired, I sat 
reading,” he began, “and I became so inte¬ 
rested that I did not think of the time until the 
failure of my lamp suggested that it must be 
growing late—a suspicion confirmed by my 
watch, which showed the quarter past one. 
The fire had long been dead, and the glimmer 
which showed the hands of my watch was the 
expiring effort of the lamp, so that I was left 
in total darkness. I groped upon the mantle- 
shelf for a candle, or even a match, but found 
none, and was presently satisfied that I could 
expect no help from the sense of sight in 
making my way up stairs. Leaving the library, 
I navigated the length of the great hall with 
tolerable success, and reached the foot of the 
stair-case. You remember that there is a win¬ 
dow about half-way up, with a short flight of 
steps leading to it, and a seat beneath it.” 

“Yes, I remember that.” 

“ And you remember that the blinds of that 
window are closed, for you or Delia remarked 
upon the sombre shadow of the hall. ”' 

“Yes, I remember that also.” 

“ Well, Rosamond, as I went up that stair¬ 
case, and reach'ed the landing, I saw a woman 
standing in the window recess just at the top 
of the short flight of steps—saw her as distinctly 
as I now see you.” 

“Saw her by what light?” inquired Rosa¬ 
mond, incredulously. 

“ I do not know. I understand your tone, 
and I cannot combat its doubt, except by the 
simple assertion of my perfect sanity and truth¬ 
fulness. A moment before, the darkness of the 
place had been so intense that I could not dis¬ 
cern the position of the stairs, or even see my 
own hand as I held it up before me, and yet, 
when I raised my eyes, I beheld this woman’s 
face, figure, dress, as distinctly as I now see 
yours, and, were I an artist, could reproduce 
them with the most minute distinctness.” 

“ I must believe you, cousin, when you speak 
so earnestly,” said Rosamond, more gently. 
“What sort of woman was she?” 

“Young, not more than five-and-twenty, 
slight in figure, and—I will not say what I 
thought of her face, Rosamond, for it was 
yours.” 


“Mine!” 

“Yes, precisely. So cqmpletely yours that 
I supposed it to be you, and spoke your name. 
No answer came, but the eyes of the appari¬ 
tion, for I new call it Buch, fixed themselves 
upon mine so mournfully, and so earnestly, 
that I sprung up the stairs to the window, fhlly 
impressed with the belief that you had met 
with some terrible misfortune, and were im¬ 
ploring me for help, or redress. As I reached 
the top of the stairs, the figure retreated to 
the depth of the bay-window, and then gliding 
around the side, and down the stairs, turned 
upon the landing, and looking back at me with 
those terribly imploring eyes, seemed waiting 
for me to follow. 

“ 1 What is it? What shall I do? Rosamond, 
is it you?* I exclaimed, for the first time be¬ 
ginning to doubt your bodily presence. Still 
there was no reply; but the figure, gliding 
swiftly up the remaining stairs leading to the 
gallery, paused at the entrance of the passage 
between your room and that used by the old 
housekeeper. Half shrinking, yet unable to 
turn back, I followed. At the door of your 
chamber it paused, and extending both hands 
with a caressing motion, seemed to hesitate as 
if about to enter, but finally kept on, and dis¬ 
appeared through the green door at the end of 
the entry. I followed as fast as I could, but 
on arriving at the door found it fastened upon 
my side by a strong brass hook. I opened it, 
and the wooden one which it screened, and 
found myself in utter darkness, the mysterious 
light that had hitherto led me having totally 
disappeared. After waiting for a moment 
without seeing or hearing anything, I closed 
the two doors, hooked the inner one, and felt 
my way to my own chamber, where I slept for 
a few fours; but rising with the first daylight, 
returned to the spot where I had lost sight of 
the figure upon the preceding night. I found 
the door fastened as I had left it, and opening 
both, passed through into a large, unfinished 
chamber, with a stair-case in one corner, 
apparently connecting with the kitchen re¬ 
gion-” 

“I have seen that room,” interposed Rose; 
“the servants’ rooms lie beyond it, and it is 
possible-” 

“ That I mistook some Bridget, or Katy, or 
Molly, for my cousin Rosamond?” asked Per- 
cival, ironically. “Nor was I dreaming, as, 
perhaps, you will next suggest, for, close be¬ 
side the door, in the unfinished room, I picked 
up this.” And Mr. Pereival showed a hand¬ 
kerchief marked with his own name. 
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Rosamond examined, and returned it thought¬ 
fully. 

“And she looked like me?” said she. 

“Almost exactly, except for the fashion of 
the hair, which was worn flowing down the 
back in a great rippling mass of shining curls.” 

“Do you remember the dress?” 

“Perfectly, for it was very peculiar, the ma¬ 
terial being silk, which rustled and crackled 
as it moved, as if very thick and stiff; in color 
it was white, embroidered or brocaded with a 
running pattern of moss rose-buds. It was cut 
square upon the neck, and had sleeves ending 
at the elbows, with deep lace ruffles. At the 
bosom was a bow of soft-blue ribbon, with a 
few lilies-of-the-valley knotted in it.” 

“The dress is that of fifty years ago.” 

“Is it? That surprises me.” 

“ Yes; and I, of course, have nothing of the 
sort in my wardrobe. Cousin Walton, tell me, 
once for all, are you actually serious? Did 
this really happen, and are not you jesting 
with my simplicity?” 

“ I feel a little hurt at such a question, Miss 
Thorne. I should be incapable of so ungentle- 
manly and puerile a jest, and-” 

“ Forgive my doubt,” interrupted Rosamond, 
hastily. “ But it is all so strange !” 

“ Excessively strange!” assented Walton, his 
brow clearing immediately. “ I cannot wonder 
at your incredulity. Now the reason I have told 
the story to you is, that from the close resem¬ 
blance of the apparition to yourself, I cannot 
but believe that its visit referred in some 
manner to yon, and it is with you I wish to 
consult upon the use that shall be made of it” 

“ The use ?” 

“Yes; these things mean something, although 
it is not possible for us at present to understand 
what; and I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
the appearance I saw last night was a super¬ 
natural one, and made itself visible to us for 


a purpose. What that purpose is we are now 
to attempt to discover.” 

“ Do you expect to see it again ?” 

“ How can I tell ? But, yes, I do so expect, 
for, as yet, it has affected nothing; and I have 
just said I believe it comes with a purpose. 
Will you help me discover it?” 

“Yes, certainly, if I can, and if it is really 
something worth serious attention.” 

“Still a little incredulous, I see; but wait,” 
replied Percival, with a smile. “Now, how 
are we to contrive the matter. Will you watch 
with me to-night?” 

“How can I without speaking to your aunt, 
or- It would be bo odd,” suggested Rosa¬ 

mond, blushing a little, and smiling more. 

“Would it? Well, will you wait in your 
own room until I call you ? I will tap gently 
on the door at a little after twelve.” 

“ I—I hardly like to make such an arrange¬ 
ment,” stammered Rosamond, confused. 

“ Remember that I am your cousin, and that 
this is a matter in which we are only involved, as 
seeking the explanation of strange phenomena. ” 

“ Yes, but- Well, I will meet you on the 

stair-case at a little after twelve. You need 
not call me, for I shall not go to sleep before 
that.” 

“ Thank you, Rosamond, both for your con¬ 
sent, and for the sacrifice of the young lady¬ 
like scruples, which came near negativing it. 
You are a sensible girl!” 

And taking his cousin’s hand in his, Mt. 
Percival playfully kissed it; then putting it 
under his arm, turned to retrace their steps. 
In doing so they came face to face with Delia, 
who, forcing a smile, which could not quite 
cover the frown upon her face, exclaimed, 

“What, romancing so early in the morning? 
They say that breakfast is ready, and I am 
sent to call you.” 

(to be continued.) 


BACK FROM SEA. 
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Bud, od the branches swinging, 

Sing me some glad, blithe song, 

That shall set the echoes ringing 
The listening hills along. 

And bee, in the browsy clover. 

As you gather a luscious store, 

Oh! whisper that he, my lover, 
la home again once more. 

Bloom, rose, for the dew-drops woo yon', 
Open your heart of mask; 

Let the dream of your life come to you, 
Bora of the dew and the dusk. 


Oh! winds, sing a Jubilant chorus, 
In your concert with the stars; 

Let your song be written before us, 
On the yellow moonlight's bars. 

Back from the stormy ocean, 

Back to the heart so true; 

Love, in its sweet emotion, 

Stirs all my being through. 

And I whisper over and over, 

Like a glad and swoet refrain, 

“Heart, be blithe! for your lower 
Has come to you again I” 
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I. 

The heavy gates clanged behind them, the 
carriage rolled swiftly up the winding avenue, 
and presently the mansion-house appeared 
among the great trees, the setting sun lighting 
its casements like an illumination over this re¬ 
turn that was to make the old house so joyous. 

“We are home, Agatha; you had not for¬ 
gotten how it looked?’* 

Agatha Bourne did not answer her father; 
she was leaning out of the window, gazing 
about in search of familiar objects, wondering 
that there should be no trace of change during 
this term of absence, which had brought her 
back as unlike her former self as if Bhe had 
been transformed into a new being. 

The suns of eighty summers have shone, and 
their roses bloomed, since the time of which 
I write, weaving no romance, only a history, 
gathered from faded letters and journals, that 
have outlived the hands which penned them. 

Agatha Bourne had been gone two years; 
and from eighteen to twenty life passes so 
rapidly that one marvels to revisit the quiet 
haunts of childhood, and find that while exist¬ 
ence has deepened into feverish unrest they 
have suffered no change. 

“Does it look like home, Agatha ?” her father 
kept questioning. 

Agatha leaned back in her seat, and allowed 
her veil to fall over her face as she answered, 

“Not a leaf is changed! It might be the 
enchanted castle in old nurse’s fairy story, for 
any alteration there is.” 

She had returned! Often, during the first 
year of her stay in that foreign land, Agatha 
had dreamed of coming back, and had fancied 
the perfect content that would fill her heart as 
the familiar hill and dwelling came in sight. 
She had returned; the clang of the heavy gates 
had sounded like the shutting of a tomb, and 
her soul seemed to read, on the gray front of 
the house, the dreary line from the old Italian 
poet, that only a few months before she had 
dreamed over under the orange-trees of his 
beautiful land. 

The carriage stopped at the great entrance. 
Agatha was assisted out by her father, and 
stood for an instant gating down upon the 
landscape spread beneath the height on which 
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the mansion stood. The Hudson gleamed a 
golden scroll in the evening light; the moun¬ 
tains were misty with the purple haze of early 
summer, and the wild, picturesque scene were 
its fullest beauty. 

Only a moment, then her father claimed her 
attention again; and out of the house, roused 
by the sound of the carriage-wheels, came 
stately aunt Dorothy to fold her in an embrace 
of chilly delight; anu old nurse, with as hearty 
a burst of weeping as if it had been the sad¬ 
dest, instead of the most joyful day of her life, 
as she felt and pronounced it. A whole troop 
of servants and dogs to welcome back the 
young mistress, and she knew that she ought 
to be glad to see them, to be grateful for the 
affection, and was, only there was no warmth 
in her heart; and it was dreadful to feel that 
even this moment could not bring the bright¬ 
ness and zest back to her life. 

A beautiful old place that stands to-day 
scarcely changed, which e,vcn then had no 
chilling appearance of newness, for, more than 
a quarter of a century before, Agatha's father 
had built the house in the midst of that stately 
wood, as a summer-home for his young wife. 
Children had been born and died there; and 
last of all, the wife and mother had been car¬ 
ried out to sleep in the family-vault, and Roger 
Bourne was left alone with the helpless babe, 
whose little life had cost him so dearly. 

Two years before, Mr. Bourne had consented 
that Agatha should be taken abroad by a ma¬ 
ternal relative to finish her studies, and have 
a glimpse of the great world beyond seas. How 
hard a trial it was to give her up the old man 
never told; the state of his health did not per¬ 
mit any thought of his accompanying her, but 
whatever seemed best for the child must be 
done; and it was feared that she inherited the 
delicate constitution of her mother, whom late 
in life Roger Bourne had married while she 
was still a young girl—so every way the neces¬ 
sity of the separation was forced upon him. 

But she was at home now—his Agatha, his 
one priceless treasure—not a child or girl any 
longer, but developed into a woman more 
beautiful even than the child had promised, 
yet perplexing and troubling him a little by 
the difference. 
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He led her into the house, and aunt Dorothy 
followed as primly as if she had been the god¬ 
dess of Propriety; though nurse somewhat dis¬ 
turbed the stateliness of the scene by making 
unexpected dashes at her former charge, with 
such doleful sobs of delight that the very dogs 
howled as if it had been a funeral. 

Agatha knew that her father was watching 
every look, and tried "by affectionate words to 
make amends for the lack of joy that she feared 
was in he: face. Years before, the heavy carved 
fhrniture that decorated the rooms had been 
brought from across seas, and everything was 
so rich and picturesque that Agatha might have 
fancied herself standing in some old world man¬ 
sion in the sunny land of France. But all this 
was only another pang. She would rather have 
come back to the humblest dwelling, in which 
there should be no object to remind her of that 
life which had come so suddenly to an end, be¬ 
tween which and her present the ocean shut 
out all hope of restoration as completely as if 
it had been the eternal gulf. 

“ You are sure you are glad to bo at home, 
Agatha?” her father questioned, with the rest- j 
less eagerness of affection. j 

“ I am glad to be anywhere with you, papa,” j 
•he answered. I 

“And you’ll not regret France, and all its 
Tanities!” 

“I was glad to come away,” she said, with 
energy; “very glad.” 

“Ah, ha, Dorothy!” cried the delighted old 
man, “you see foreign ways haven’t spoiled 
her, after all.” 

“I never supposed they would, brother,” 
returned the spinster, severely; “Agatha had 
been too throughly grounded in her catechism 
and ethics to be injured by the frivolity of 
French manners, or those of her cousin, either, 
for that matter.” 

“You see, your aunt doesn’t forgive her old 
enemy yet,” Mr. Bourne said, laughing. 

“I feel no enmity toward any one,” answered 
Miss Dorothy, with increased dignity. “ I trust 
my mind is too well disciplined to entertain 
any such dreadful sentiment. I don’t think 
about Mrs. Masterton when I can help it; she 
seems to have done Agatha no harm, so let us 
be thankful and forget her till she comes to 
apqet the house by one of her summer visits.” 

“Thankful enough J am to get her back,” 
said Mr. Bourne; and Agatha felt a more un¬ 
grateful wretch than ever. 

Aunt Dorothy bustled away, beset by some 
housewifely care—for, like most women of that 
generation, she gave herself and those about 


her no more rest than if they had all been 
machines, that must run without stopping until 
they broke down. 

That night, as she sat alone in her room, 
Agatha Bourne looked back over the events of 
the past, which had so utterly come to an end, 
that she felt as a ghost might while reviewing 
the scene of its earthly mistakes and suffering. 

I have read, in the faded records kept in her 
own dainty penmanship, the history of that lost 
past, but I shall give it to you in my own words. 
Even at this distance of time there seems some¬ 
thing coarse and cruel in laying bare to the 
glance of the indifferent the entire secrets of 
that girlish soul, written with all the impul¬ 
siveness and passion of her age, never meant 
to be intrusted to any human eye, but which 
by some chance have so long outlasted the 
misery and wounded pride that gave them birth. 

The first eighteen months of Agatha’s sojourn 
had been spent in study or traveling about 
Italy; but when only half a year of her stay 
was left, and Mr. Bourne would not hear of 
her absence being prolonged a day after the 
appointed time, Mrs. Masterton took her niece 
back to France, that she might have a glance 
at the gorgeous court, where, in spite of gather¬ 
ing troubles, Marie Antoinette ruled more po¬ 
tently by the spells of her beauty and grace 
than ever the great conqueror who followed 
did in the fullness of his success. 

Agatha’s season of gayety was a very bright 
one, and she was so much sought after, that 
silly little Mrs. Masterton began to dream, as 
so many American women of our day do, of a 
crown prince, at least, for her charge. But 
Agatha would have laughed scornfully at the 
vision of a royal highness, if it had been con¬ 
fided to her, for she was living in one of those 
marvelous cloud-castles which m^^ of us have 
built somewhere in our youth, aWf deemed so 
secure that they would resist the combined 
attacks of time and fate. 

Once every week Agatha went to the house 
of an old French lady, whose mild entertain¬ 
ments Mrs. Masterton abhorred, though she 
was anxious not to offend her for the sake of 
certain relatives the ancient dame possessed, 
who did give invitations worth accepting; so 
she was glad to allow Agatha to do double duty 
on madame’s evenings, and as the girl was a 
great favorite, Mrs. Masterton might have been 
astonished to discover how seldom she herself 
was missed. 

Agatha met the hero of her dream there, and 
for months that sombre old saloon was the most 
beautiful spot on earth to Jier. She had gone 
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to dine with madame, as was frequently her 
habit on the days of the receptions—but she 
did not find her friend, as usual, alone. 

“Como in, my dear,” the old lady said, as 
Agatha paused involuntarily on the threshold. 
“You are astonished that I do not play solitary 
as usual. But here is another kind heart be¬ 
sides your own that comes to see how the old 
lady fares, and I have promised if he is good 
that we will give him some dinner. Miss 
Bourne, this is my nephew, Mr. Cairn —ma foi , 
it is grand-nephew that I should say, but that 
makes me seem too ancient.” 

And madame rattled on with her pretty 
French eagerness, while Robert Cairn rose 
from his seat, and Agatha returned his salute, 
glancing with a shyness that she did not often 
feel toward the pale, handsome face, whose 
every change was soon to become so familiar 
to her. 

“Yes, my grand-nephew; think of that, my 
little Agatha—it makes me seem like one of the 
fossils, does it not? But my pretty niece would 
marry a solemn Scotchman; and not content 
with that bit of insanity, she followed him off 
to America, and they are both dead, and only 
this great boy left to come back once in awhile 
and remind me of what is gone.” 

“That is giving you my family history in 
very few words, Miss Bourne,” C^irn said, in 
English. 

“And you are an American?” Agatha asked, 
ip surprise. 

“I understand,” cried madame; “do not 
think to cheat my old ears with the English. 
Of course, he is American—all that there is of 
most so.” she said, in broken idiom. 

“Miss Bourne does not seem inclined to 
acknowledge me as a countryman,” Cairn said, 
with a grave smile. 

“Oh, ye Sfr she replied. “Only it is unusual 
to meet Americans of your age here—generally 
they are too much occupied at home.” 

His face altered so quickly that she thought 
her heedless speech had annoyed him; but as 
it was difficult to know what to say, she was 
dropping into an awkward’silence, when ma- 
damc interposed volubly in her own tongue, 
not venturing to attempt the harsh English 
consonants, though she comprehended the lan¬ 
guage when spoken. 

“He must come sometimes to see the old 
aunt,” she said. “I am Robert’s nearest kin; 
he is to live in Europe, hey, my boy?” 

He bowed, and reverently kissed the hand 
which she extended to him, ao dainty and white 
yet, in spite of her age. 


“Have you lately left America, Mr. Cairn?** 
Agatha asked, in hopes to make amends for her 
former speech. 

“ I have not been there Bince I was a boy. I 
was not quite eighteen when I came away,” he 
replied, so stiffly that again she felt as if she 
had been guilty of an unwarrantable liberty, 
and had three minds to take an aversion to the 
stately young man without delay. 

“It is years since,” added madame, looking 
fondly at him. “ He seems so young, one would 
not take him for past seven-and-twenty, eh, 
Agatha?” 

Agatha made no answer at all, she would 
not incur another forbidding glance from the 
solemn, gray eyes. She was just a little spoiled 
by the flattery of the past months, and began 
to wish herself at home instead of being doomed 
to conversation with this mon, who seemed to 
disapprove of everything she said. 

But her pouting mood did not last long; for, 
without the slightest warning, Robert Cairn 
warmed into a sunny, genial demeanor, and 
talked so pleasantly that tho dinner passed off 
in the most charming way, and Agatha was 
quite vexed when it was over, and the guests 
began to arrive. But even then she did not 
lose Robert Cairn’s society. Madame’s elderly 
friends played trictrac, and ho staid by her; 
hut they-were all too busy with their game to 
notice the pair. 

From that time she saw him almost d.ily, 
rind her dream grew into full beauty with the 
rapidity natural to her age. There was much 
about the man that she could not understand; 
a reticence which made her feel that there was 
a secret in his life that troubled him; strange 
alternations of manner, for which she could 
not. account; but all these things did not weigh 
heavily enough to dispel the brightness of her 
vision. 

The day catne when with her womanly in¬ 
tuitions she knew that he loved her. and, in 
spite of her pride, she was glad to let her 
heart repeat the words. Yet he did not speak. 
There was the most delicate interest and atten¬ 
tion—he showed plainly enough that his chief 
pleasure at this time was to arrange his days 
so that he might be most in her society; every 
glance of his sad eyes uttered his secret—but 
he did not speak. 

The time for Agatha’s departure was draw¬ 
ing near. It had not been mentioned in Cairn’s 
presence, until one day when he came in and 
found her sitting with madame, the old lady 
said, abruptly, 

. “ What will we do, Robert, when she is gone?** 
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“Gone?” he repeated. “Whero is she 
going?” 

“Home, of course—to that dreadful America, 
a whole world off over the seas, and among the 
savages/' 

Robert Cairn muttered some unintelligible 
reply, and moved to the window; but Agatha 
caught sight of his face as he turned away. If 
be had been dead and cold, it could not have 
looked whiter and more ghastly. 

, Madame was busy with her netting, and her 
dim eyes did not Bee what was plain enough to 
Agatha, and she chattered on about her grief 
and desolation until, fond as she was of her, 
the girl felt an insane desire to choke her like 
a croaking blacfkbird. 

“Is not this very sudden?” he asked, at 
length, still keeping his stand by the window. 

“Of course not,” returned madame. “You 
heard from the first that she had only three 
months to stay. I have the heart broken.” 

But, grieved as she was, she could not be 
oblivious to the fact that she needed some silk 
of a peculiar tint of blue, and if she sent her 
maid to look for it, she would bring back a 
dozen sorts, and neither of them the right 
color; so she must go into her bed-room and 
search for herself, and not disturb Manon, who 
was nearly as old as her mistress, and much 
blinder, with a temper which madame dreaded. 

“This is very sudden to me,” Robert Cairn 
said, approaching Agatha, as his ancient rela¬ 
tive trotted nimbly away with some apology 
that neither heard. 

“The time was set before I came from Italy,” 
Agatha replied, without looking up. “I have 
been away a long while, and my father cannot 
spare me any longer.” 

“But we are to spare you, it seems,” he said, 
sharply. “Is no one but him to feel?” 

There was no answer possible to that speech, 
bo Agatha sat quite still. ✓ 

“ I am going away to-morrow for a few days,” 
he said, abruptly; “so I shall have a foretaste 
of what it is like to lose you.” 

It was an odd thing to-say; it made Agatha 
6hivcr with woUndod pride, and fear lest she 
might have bfctfrayed something of the agita¬ 
tion which stirred her very soul. She forc'd 
herself to speak then, and made her voice quiet 
&nd careless. 

“Perhaps you will wander over to America, 
Borne time,” she sai<^ *‘and we may chance to 
meet.” 

“I shall.hever go back to America,” he an¬ 
gered, in the hard tone that his voice some¬ 
times took. 

Yol. LVII.—8 


Was that said to make her understand that 
the story of the past weeks had come to an end? 
The very cruelty of the words helped to bring 
back her strength. The recollection of every 
blush that his searching glance had ever 
brought into her face; the half-confessions 
that her eyes had uttered in response to the 
passionate tenderness in his, rushed up and 
overwhelmed her with maidenly shame. But 
she would betray no weakness, if she died 
there in her seat; she should be no sign of the 
agony which began to darken her soul like the 
gathering blackness that precedes a tempest. 

“I had thought it might he different,” he 
went on, after a brief pause, “hut I have my 
life mapped out for me now.” 

“Since you have done it, you must he satis¬ 
fied,” Agatha said; and through the whirl in 
her brain she could hear that her voice sounded 
cold and uncohcernefcl—and she was glad. 

“At all event* It is done,” he said; “whether * 
by my own will or not, can make no difference 
now.” 

If madame, in her secret heart, wished the 
pair ever so mnch to fall in love, her rigid 
French ideas of propriety, where young ladies 
were concerned, would not permit her to leave 
them longer alone; so she came trotting out of 
her bed-room, with the blue silk in her hand, 
talking as fast as ever. 

In a little while Mrs. Masterton called to 
take Agatha home, and as her name was an¬ 
nounced Robert Cairn took his leave, with no 
other farewell for Agatha than that odd con¬ 
versation they had held during the moment of 
madame’s absence. 

II. 

Aoatha got home and away from her frivo¬ 
lous relative, and alone in her own room could 
review tho events of the past months, and 
through her trouble and cruel mortification, 
see how her beautiful cloud-palace was falling 
in ruins at her feet. 

They only met twice after that, both times 
at little entertainments given Mrs. Masterton 
before her departure, and there was no word 
or look that the most ordinary acquaintance 
might not have bestowed. He said farewell 
to her when others w'ere doing it—held her 
hand for an instant in his own, and added, 
gravely, 

“Such a parting makes me understand what 
death is like. You will have a prosperous 
voyage, I am sure of that; may a long and 
happy life follow.” 

He was gone; and as Agatha Bourne watched 
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him pass down the room, she knew that they 
had parted forever. 

Then came the tedious voyage, the solitary 
hours, the long days and nights in which, hav¬ 
ing nothing to occupy her thoughts, they dwelt 
with wearisome persistence upon one theme, 
and nearly drove her mad with shame and 
anguish. 

She had given her heart to this man,—she 
had loved him; and she asked herself bitterly, 
from what encouragement? A few tender 
looks; idle words of compliment, that had 
seemed to her fraught with deeper meaning; 
from the sort of mystery and romance which 
her girlish fancy had imagined invested his 
life. It had been all the vainest, most empty 
gallantry on his part; she had shown that she 
was pleased by his attentions; it had gratified 
his miserable man’s vanity to lure her deeper 
into her beautiful dreams, io see that his com¬ 
ing made her eyes brighten, thfcfc his whispered 
words could move her to the very heart; and, 
to add to the bitterness of her lesson, he had 
felt it necessary to let her see plainly at the 
last how she had deceived herself. 

It was horrible suffering to a proud woman. 
When the tiresome weeks were over, and they 
landed in America, it seemed to Agatha Bourne 
that she had lived years during that season. 
Terrible as it was to bear the ceaseless ache 
.at hor heart, the shame and humiliation were 
worse. Every recollection of that time must 
be wrenched from her soul, or she should go 
mad outright—that was the work before her. 

So she took up life in the home of her child¬ 
hood, and bore her burden as best she could. 
There were seasons when even her father’s 
: affection and aunt’s kindness were insupport¬ 
able torture; when the friends that came about 
her were odious, with their expressions of 
interest; when the earth was a prison-house, 

. and the blue heavens only a pitiless roof that 
shut out all hope. 

This was her inner life; outwardly it showed 
fair enough, and Agatha allowed no evidence of 
her unrest to be visible. There were numerous 
visitors at the house—Mrs. Masterton and her 
train of idle friends, many of the most promi¬ 
nent people of tho period—and Agatha was 
the center of attraction, with her beauty and 
wit, while every pleasure was tasteless as 
ashes. 

There was one man oftenejr a guest than any 
'Other—a son of Mr. Bourne’s old friend, and 
formerly his ward. Hugh Morland was past 
thirty, now; and he had lived during a period 
.that made men develop and age rapidly. 


Agatha had known him all her life, and he liad 
seemed almost like an elder brother to her. 
Even now his society was more agreeable than 
that of any human being; and though he could 
not have the slightest suspicion of the story 
which made her days one round of regret and 
humiliation, he seemed, oddly enough, as she 
often thought, to have a faculty of showing her 
a little light in her darkness, and through liis 
■wise, gentle counsels she came at last to under¬ 
stand that, however ruinous the trouble which , 
scathed her heart, the world had not yet come 
to an end. 

Events culminated rapidly in Agatha’s life 
at this period. In less than four*months after 
her return she was orphan—her father died 
of a brief illness, Wffieh was hardly considered 
serious until a few hours before his death. 

She spent the winter in the old house with 
aunt Dorothy, and Hugh Mbrland’s visits wore 
the only break in the monotony/;-- 'They were 
pleasant to Agatha; and she grew to lean 
more and more upon his friendship and sym¬ 
pathy. She was a great heiress for those days, 
and when she chose to emerge from her seclu¬ 
sion, there would be a brilliant career before 
her. But the jlower of enjoyment was gone out 
of her nature—she only longed to be quiet. 
Any thought of returning to Europe was ab¬ 
horrent to her. The slightest reference from 
aunt Dorothy to the season she had spent there 
made Agatha feel so wicked and cross that it 
was difficult to conceal.it; and she took herself 
often severely to task for finding the amiable 
old spinster such a wearing and tiresome com¬ 
panion. 

One night that Hugh Morland staid there, 
aunt Dorothy went early to bed, in hopes of 
forgetting a nervous headache, and the two 
young people were left together in the library 
that Agatha made her usual abiding place of 
an evening, in preference to the great wilder¬ 
ness of a drawing-room, which she pronounced 
unendurable, unless filled with people. 

Sitting there in the stillness, Hugh Morland 
told her his story—the secret which he had 
kept in his heart so long, which he had hardly 
meant to tell then, though it had lain close to 
his lips during theso months, which he knew 
had pressed so hardly upon her. 

She was startled; the words brought her a 
kind of pain, too, yet it was pleasant to think 
there was one human being in,the world who 
held her so dear. 

“ Have I frightened you ?” he asked, quickly. 

4 ‘Was I too abrupt?” 

“I had not thought of Jthis,” she answered; 
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“you have been so good to mfe r ' like a kind, 
elder brother.” 

“And that i9 all?” 

4 *i 4 «®rer thonght of you in any other way,” 
she ssIC “Don’t be vexed with me, Hugh— 
1 don't mean to be unkind.” 

“I kmm that, Agatha. But I have loved 
you so lonjf; I think no man will eve* love you 
better.” 

“I think in the whole world there.-can be no 
man whose love would be better worth having,” 
efce*htiswered. 

“Take care!” he smid, tremulously; “that 
is almost i hope, Agatha.” 

“I believe I mean it for one,” she said, 
honestly. “But I must be just to you-Al must 
take time to think.” 

“And you shall have it—I will not tease you. 
When may I come back for my answer? See, 
I bate to be hefe again in a week—will you 
answer me then?” 

She bowed her head in sign of assent—and 
for the rest of the evening he was the gentle, 
patient frie?nd she had always found him. 

Then followed a week of solitude for Agatfcfc, 
but before it elided hbr mind was made up. 
She would rndrry Hugh Morland; her life was 
go dreary and empty, and in his love she should 
find new hopies dhd interests* She haughtily 
shut out of her soul every thought of the past; 
shuddered with abhorrence at the recollection 
of her own weakness and self-deception, and 
marveled that she could have allowed herself 
to waste regrets over a man who had proved 
so mean and empty a trifler. 

Hngh Morland -cilia o batik to the old house, 
and on the evening of his arrival, when they 
chanced to be alone, he saritt; quietly, 

“Hofcr is if to be, Agatha ?* 

She laid her hand shyly in his extended 
palm, and the next instant she felt herself 
strained to his heart with passionate tender¬ 
ness. 

“I thank God for giving me this new bless¬ 
ing!” he saidj solemnly. “I will try to make 
you happy, Agatha. I am odd and reticent, 
but I shall not be so with you; and you will tell 
me when I am wrong—we’ will help each 
other.” 

“You are only too good to me, Hugh,” she 
answered. “It is I who have a host of faults 
to be cured of. But there is something else I 
ought to tell you.” 

She hesitated a little, but she had decided 
that it was right to tell him everything about 
her poor little dream, and its effects upon her 
mind, thohgh it was humiliating to confess that 


sh r ' had 1 eon duped by her own vanity, if the 
blame was not thrown upon the object of her 
romance. But Hugh listened so patiently, and 

helped ker~ot*t in her confession so kindly, 
that, after‘dll, it was not half so bitter to tell 
the story to him as it was sometimes to think 
about it. He treated the whole matter lightly— 
not her pain—he was gentle and sympathizing 
there; but he proved so convincingly that it 
was only a bit of girlish rbmance, that Agatha 
believed so, too, for the time, put the whole 
weary history out of her mind, and hoped that 
she had done with it forever. 

Aunt Dorothy was delighted in her prim, 
proper way, when she was informed of their 
engagement; and there was no one else whom 
Agatha considered it her duty to consult, never 
having been able to give into the prevalent 
idea that every human being able to claim the 
slightest relationship has a right to meddle in 
one’s private affairs. 

The winter softened into spring, and out¬ 
wardly Agatha’s existence passed in its old 
unvarying routine. But there was a great 
change perceptible to herself; there was a 
feeling of rest and peace in the consciousness 
of Hugh's loving care, that kept the loneliness 
and coldness out of her days. What her own 
feelings were she found it difficult to analyze; 
indeed, during that season she gave herself 
little opportunity to do so, content to float pas¬ 
sively on, afraid of anything which might dis¬ 
turb her repose. But as the months glided by, 
Hugh began at last to plead for an end to his 
term of probation. 

“I want you—I need yon so much,” he said. 
“My darling, I have tried to be good and 
patient; I would not distress you for the world, 
but I shall never have rest or peace until you 
are my wife.” 

lie had his way; the time for their marriage 
was set, but from that hour the quiet that had 
surrounded Agatha like a charmed atmosphere 
was broken up, and the old fears and unrest 
came back. Seldom in his society, she could 
banish thought then, and find repose and 
strength in liis tenderness; but there were 
many days when she was alone with her 
troubled fancies, and v the darkness grew so 
heavy that she was at a loss how to turn. It 
was difficult to talk to Hugh of her feelings— 
not easy to explain them to herself. She could 
not bring her pride to admit that the old dream 
still held her in its thrall—it seemed such 
shame to her womanhood, that she shrunk from 
it as from some degrading thought. 

The days passed into weeks; summer blos- 
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somed and died; the ea 
year had elapsed since her n^^^Hfeath. 

It was at the close of a beai^reFjSeptember 
day that Agatha Bourne stood iiw&er chamber 
gazing at her own image reflected in the 
mirror—looking with a sort of wander at the 
unfamiliar white raiment, and the shining 
pearls upon her neck and arms. She was to be 
married that night, yet it all sqemed like a 
dream. She had shut out aunt Dorothy and 
her old nurse, and dressed without assistance— 
she wanted to be alone. There she stood 
and stared at herself, and wondered if it could 
all be real, and grew afraid of the sudden 
tempest that billowed within her soul. 

It was early yet, the sun was just setting; 
she should have a full hour to herself before 
Hugh, or the few guests invited would arrive.-] 
She took up a silk mantle that lay on the bod, 
wrapped it about her, and went dov n by a 
private stair-case which led from her room 
into the old-fashioned garden. 

It was a lovely spot, the high wall covered 


“Are you to see me, Agatha?” he re¬ 
peated. “Let me say at once what I came to 
tell you—I love you—I love you-” 

She drew her hand quiokly away; she heard 
her voice, cold and s^ony, as if she had been 
dead. 

“Hush!” it groaned. “Whatever.you came 
for, it is t \oq Jqte—in an hour I ( npi to be mar¬ 
ried.” 

Cairn started to his feet, gazed for an instant 
into her eyes with an agony that was like the 
pangs of death; then, without a word, he roekecL 
awgj'.not casting a eiqgjst glance back. 

iu . 

} jMppH the mist and whirl which blurred 
dpTSight Agatha Bourne saw him go—she 
vqgv that it was forever. Never again in this 
j world to hear his v.oicc, to pee his face ! Shf 
j could n^t bear it. Fate and heaven were too 
| cruel upon her. The gates of Paradise had 
| opened for an instant and closed, only to leave 
l her in a darknes pnorc complete $nd terrible 


by flowering vines, the autumn blossoms ox-, 
haling a faint perfume, like,tinc breath of sum¬ 
mer, and a solemn stillness all about* which 
subdued the tumult in Agatha’s mind. 

As sho stood there, she heard her name pro¬ 
nounced. She could not believe that she had 
heard aright—often her scmjea had mocked 
her with the sound of that voice; again she 
heard it call, 

“Agatha! Agatha!” 

The next instant Robert Cairn was by her 
side, holding her hands in his, pouring out a 
torrent of incoherent words, while she stood 
there white as a ghost, the solid earth seeming 
to reel beneath her feet like a ship at sea. 

“Don’t you know me, Agutha?” he cried. 
“Didn’t you befieve that I would ever come? 
Agatha! Agatha! Say that you are glad to 
sec me! Say that you forgive what seemed my 
coldness and tacit falsehood. I could not speak 
then, I was bound hand and foot. I have come 
to tell you the truth now.” 

Tho heavens seemed settling down in an 
awful night, through which Agatha could aloue 
sec that, face; but in the midst of her despair ] 
she knew that whatever lie had come to say, it \ 
was too late—she must not hear. S 

His head w^a, bowed upon her hand. She j 
could catch his tumultuous breathing as he ? 
tried to regain composure enough to speak. j 
She hod no strength to withdraw her hand— j 
the other clutched the necklace that encircled j 
her throat ; the long mantle fell off, trailing over j 
the ground, and displaying her white attire. I 


than tfcM which had 4 pfco 9 indcd ,her during 
the most poignant sutFeri^ol the past. 

He must go. -fight to call him 

back; amid the cenfhsijw^of her stgrscs ahe 
cpuld realize that. Yet i^ixtipulato words 
broke frpm her lips as s upon the stem© 

bench, and shut the ligty ouk.witb hpr shud¬ 
dering hands. . , , 

Robert Cairn turned; there w^b such, can* , 
feesion'in the drooping, despairing ottltmde, 
that he would,,have been morothan if., 

lie could have found strength to go. She heard' 
his .step close beside her again, and looked up 
to meet his troubled eyes. 

“I beg your pardon,” Ji© said. “I ought to 
have gone; just a moment longe^-^-only to hoar 
you speak once more.” . ' ; 

Agatha’s hands dropped into hor lap; she. 
sat quiet, looking up at him with a ghost of a 
smile on her lips. 

“It is good-by,” she said, faintly. 

“I can’t believe it!” he exclaimed, passion¬ 
ately. “It must be some horriblo dream.” 

“Only dreams come to an end,” Agqthg mur¬ 
mured, “and life goes on—goes on.” J 

“Didn’t you know that I would come?” he 
cried out, with a man’s impatience and reck¬ 
lessness, “Didn’t you understand that I loved 
you, and would come if Fate ever set me free?” 

“1 mustn’t hear,” sho answered, in a voieo 
so oold and hollow that it might have proceeded 
from a stone image; “you must not tell me.” 

“For my sake, Agatha, let me bp selfish 
enough to set myself right in your eyes!. If 
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we were dead and meeting in another world, I 
fehould be free to tell you—this is like death, I 
must speak.” 

She could have borne her own pain, but not 
his. She would do anything to Boften the de- 
lat whitened his face. 

‘ God remembers the living and the dead,” 
she whispered; “try to think of that.” j 

“I won’t ask ytm about yourself, Agatha, I 
have no rieht; Ittit I can’t have you think me so 
utterly heartless and mean as I have been forced 
to appear. Did you believe me bo, Agatha?” 

“I tried,” she said. “I may speak the truth 
now—I did try.” 

“But you felt that there was some reason 
back— some secret which would make me Beern 
Has heartless, if I could explain ?” 

“Yes; I felt that,” she replied; “but I had 
no right to think! You had never told mo 
that—that ” 

“That I loved yon? No; I did not dare, 
though it used to seem that the silence would 
drive me mad! I did not put it in words, but 
every word and look showed it; you hud a 
right to expect that I would speak—it was j 
more despicable than if I had broken the most I 
folemn engagement.” I 

“No,” returned she, unable to bear that even ] 
his lips should utter such repvtfoch of her old ] 
HoL “I was a foolish girl, unused to the ] 
world-” 

“Don’t!” he broke in. “I can’t bear it! I ; 
my i I had done this wantonly, it would have ; 
been a meaner sin than a lie openly uttered; : 
but I was not wicked, Agatha, only very weak! 

I ought never to have seen you after that first 
meeting, for when I left you that morning I 
knew already what you would be to me. But 
I could not stay away. Impassible as the bar¬ 
rier was between us, I could not deprive myself 
of the happiness of being near you, of hearing 
you speak. Oh! those weeks, those weeks!” 

The very Words that Agatha’s hchfng heart 
bad so often repeated; as she looked back 
through the after darkness upon thfct season, 
they found an echo in her soul now, but she 
Ant her lips firmly and did not trust herself 
wren to glance toward his face. She could not 
refuse him this opportunity of* Clearing him¬ 
self; they must part forevOr: fn'all their lives 
to come there would be nosodcfed meeting; but 
she must let him speak udw.‘ She did not re-, 
member how much hardtr her burden woiild 
be to bear when hiB memory was ftre^d frodi 
erery doubt; she did not think fifcrkilf at 
ill, only of him and his pain, and at any cost 
of Buffering she would have listened. 


“Do you remember them, Agatha?” he cried. 
“How bright they were! I would not think. 

I just dreamed on and shut my eyes to the end, 
that I knew must come.” 

It might have been the voice of her own 
heart lamenting over its beautiful vision—so 
many times it had uttered the same complaint. 
She could not speak yet, could not look at him; 
could only breathe a silent prayer for strength, 
for mercy upon them both. 

“You didn’t know it, Agatha,” he went on, 
“but your own lips spoke the words that 
doomed me to go from you without even clear¬ 
ing up the secret that darkened my life.” 

She looked toward him now with a sort of 
despairing wonder in her face. Through the 
trouble in her brain there came the thought 
that, if she had done or said that which had 
made him believe she did not care for him, 
would it not be better if she could send him 
away now with the same belief? He might 
suffer less in thinking her coquettish and false 
than in knowing that her pain equaled his. 
But she could not do it; he must see the 
whole truth—as if they were both dead, she re¬ 
peated to herself. She remembered the thrall 
that bound her; Hugh’s patient, tender face 
rose before her.; she wou^cl be true to her pro¬ 
mise; but She could have no concealments from 
this man now. 

“What did I say?” she asked. “What did 
Ido?” 

“I cduld not hav«* asked your love—I would 
not have wronged you by asking you to share 
inyfatc—nameless, disgraced exile that 1 was; 
but at least I could have told you the whole 
truth.” 

“And my words kept you from it? I don’t 
understand—I don't understand.” 

The sharp pain in her voice would iiavo re¬ 
vealed her share in his suffering, if she had 
hoped to conceal it—but she had no care to do 
so. 

“Do you recollect what you said one day 
about our country—of the war—the fate that 
any man deserved upon whom even a suspicion 
rested of having proved false to Jiis 

“Yes, I recollect.” 

“That sealed my lips.” 

“You don’t mean that it applied to you?” 
she exclaimed. “I don’t believe it—I will not 
believe it.” 

“Ah! thank you,” returned he, in a tone 
that was fuller of pathos than any tears could 
have been; “do not believe it! But then I was 
powerless to bring the slightest proof to aid 
my word, and in men’s eyes I was guilty.” 
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“I should have known you were not,” she 
cried, as eagerly as if she were defending his 
fair fame against some unjust accuser; “you 
might have trusted me.” 

“It could have changed nothing.” he an¬ 
swered; “I must have seen you go just the 
same. If I had told you my poor story—if you 
had believed that I was innocent, it could not 
have broken down the barrier that separated ] 
me from you. I should have had no right to j 
ask you to link your life with that of a.mnn j 
under suspicion and disgrace. If you had been ] 
willing, it would have been cowardly to accept | 
such a sacrifice at your hands.” 

“But you came to tell me now,” she said. 

“Because how I have the right! Don’t you 
understand^ Agatha? My name has been 
cleared from the stain*that covered it—I may 
claim it again. But when we first met, if you 
had heard me called Robert Bothsay, would 
you not have shrunk from me, and remembered 
the history attached to it?” 

She comprehended everything now connected 
w ith his past, save the name by which his in¬ 
nocence had been established. 

“No wonder you start, Agatha; no w’onder, 
if you are afraid yet to believe in my honesty 
when I speak that name.” r 

“I was not afraid—I do believe,” she said, 
quickly. She was stretching forth her hand 
to lay it in his in token of assurance, but she 
remembered that "she had no right; another 
es yet tingled on the palm: it was 
not hers to offer. 

“I used to think nobody could,” he went on, 
with a mournful calmness, “so l called myself 
by ;i name that belonged to my father’s family, 
and at least was spared the shame of being de¬ 
nounced and spurned by any of my countrymen 
that I might chance to meet. It lias been a 
long, long.n^Bip^be nr the i ml, \gatha—more 
than nine years that I have not heard my own 
name spoken; have wandered about the old 
world in a dreary exile, whiclfi I thought in 
this life could have no end.” 

she murmured, softly, uncon- 
ifiijhc had uttered the name that had 
*° her lips long before, 
hard enough, Agatha; but, oh, my 
God! I did not know what pain was till now*! 
To stand cleared before the world; to be able 
to speak, to find it too late!” 

lie broke off with a shudder, and buried bis 
face in his hands; and Agatha crouched lower 
upon the bench w'here she had seated herself, 
not venturing to w r atch his anguish. Presently 
she heard his voice again, speaking with the 


•despairing calmness which hod steadied it 
when he began his story. 

“I did not mean to say that, Agatha—I’ll not 
complain! As the dead might t;ilk together, 
that was w r hat I told you—1 shall not forget 
again. I w'ant to tell yoy, myself— you will 
hear it from others; but leLfcie tell you.” 

“Yes, yes—go on; let nfe hear it from you.” 

“You know the bare details ns the world 
knew r them. It was said that a young lieu¬ 
tenant, Robert Rothsay, in the last year of the 
W’ar, was believed to have h< bl a t raitorous cor¬ 
respondence with some of Cornwallis* officers, 
and to have gone over to the British lines when 
his scheme fell through.” ’ 

“Yes, I knew r thaf.^ I was always sorry fop 
him, because the w r hole story sccmq<jL t ague 
and unlikely.” f 

“Good, kind Agatha! Ah! I might thinl^it 
was Fate that had softened your heart toward 
me in advance, only Fate has been so cruel to 
us since.” r b. .. / 

He stopped suddqply—this w^as but ^a,repe¬ 
tition of the complaint with which ho had 
vowed not to disturb her. 

“This was the whole story,” he said, when 
he could control himself again. “Sullivan was 
the colonel of my regiment, and my cousin. He 
hated me, bemuse ( a mutual uncle, whose for¬ 
tune he hoped ^o inherit, had quarreled with 
him for some misconduct, and openly avowed 
his intention of making me his heir. 

“But he profossed to be my best friend, and 
I, boy-like, was easily induced to trust him. 
He was made colonel soon after I joined the 
regiment, and treated me like an elder brother. 
He confided to me a plan by which he believed 
a great success might be given to our forces. 
But it was necessary to find some one who, for 
a time, would be willing to bear the odium of 
having deserted to the English. I can’t tell 
you—it would he too long. I believed in his 
plans—J carried them out. I disqpvcred almost 
at once tho utter hopelessness ofthem, and 
saw clearly enough that ; it had only been bis 
intention to ruin me. I succeeded in escaping 
to France. Sullivan wrote to me that while 
the war lasted he could not set me right, bo- 
cause of the^ bad effect it might have if any 
similar effort needed to he attempted. That 
w as all—I liyed^p under the shame. The war 
ended. Years passed; my uncle died believing 
in my guilt, and living liis fortune to my 
cousin. I could not come back here; could 
not'Cla^ my name; could only struggle on 
without even a hope that the future would 
• bring any change.” 
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Agatha was leaning forward, her hands 
clasped in her lap, her very soul in the gaze 
she fastened on his face. As he paused, she 
motioned him to proceed, but did not speak. 

“You came, Agatha, and went from me—but 
I lived! Fire months ago I met Sullivan in 
France. 1 helped him when he was in.great 
danger, but I could not save his life. r When 
he was dying he told the truth—at least as 
much as would serve to leave me free from re¬ 
proach |i wMUktft i i to leading men here, 
telling thqgfcthat he had believed me dead, and 
so hai|fcegiected to do his duty before; screen¬ 
ing hiMonduct as best he might; but I was 
glad to have him do that. Tljere is nothing 
more, Agatha. I came at once to America; I 
landed York last night. I am here, 

and it ip toe jMe. OS^pgbha! if you had only 
waited.” *\ 

“1 think heaven would not have it so,” she 
answered, with a piteous quiver in her voice. 
“I Unfed/tried to do right—I must try still. I 
had to put eFfery thought of the past from my 
mind—to leave it alone as I would a grave.” 
“But now, now I” 

“Nothing is changed—don’t you see? Fate 
has decided for us. I think we must not even 
telk any mere—never any more in this world.” 

“Oh! what have I done!” he groaned, “that 
I should be treated so much more hai^ly than 
other men!” 

“Hush! don’t s^ tfmt! Some time we shall 
know. I can’t see—I can’t think; but up yon¬ 
der we shall Understand! Try to ^remember 
that—it will help me to believe that you 
try.” 

“I will try,” he said; “I promise youl iJ 'If 
only I could have come a few month* ago—only 
a few months. I believe you arc doing right, 
Agatha, and yet—to save this man pain, how¬ 
ever good and noble Jw may be, you break two 
heaita” 

“They are waiting for me by this time—may 
seme in search of me. Oh! go away—go! I 
am as powerless to change anything as if yon 
had not come for a year hence.” 

“I see—I must go.” 

They stood for a little gazing in each other’s 
face. He took her hands, held them in his 
own, but did not even press bis lips upon them. 
She heard a few broken words of farewell; 
then once more he moved away. This time he 
did not look back; be passed out of a gate that 
lfcd directly into the fields and disappeared. 

When he had gone, Agatha walked toward 
the house; the ground rocked as if shaken by 
an earthquake; the very heavens seemed to 


bow, and an awful blackness gathered Blowly 
about her, but she walked on. 

She reaohed the steps—she was ascending 
them; there was a terrible rush and roaY in 
her brain, as if the whole world had fallen 
into sudden ruin. She knew only that she was 
caught in Hugh Morland’s arms, then an in¬ 
sensibility, that was like the blank of death, 
settled upon her senses. 

IV. ■ i**** 

When Agatha Boufrne’s sonl^ame back from 
that long tjttBce, it was deep in the night. She 
lay upoi* her bed, a shaded lamp was burning 
in the room i 1 her bewildered eyes caught the 
outlines of two figures standing at a little dis¬ 
tance—she recognized her aunt and Hugh. 
Whether moments or hours had elapftst shfe 
could not tell; she rememi>#f%4 everything; 
called out some words wWek -breught Morland 
to the bed.** •** * ' * -1* - 

“ You must lie quiet,” he whispered. “The 
people are all go ne 1 h&ve sent them away.” 

“Gone?” sift repeated. “Gone?” 

“Yes 1 ; try to understand—you were taken 
ill. The doctor is here—please, see him.” 

Agatha was conscious- that another figure 
stood by the bed, conscious that Hugh lifted 
and supported her as she made some desperate 
effort for breath; thou everything once mere 
faded slowly from her sight. 

When Agatha’s faculties again took hold of 
rational, reasoning tifb, more than a month 
had elapsed. The trouble akd excitement of 
long weeks had ended in a bra4n*fever, from 
which, during many terrible dajtf end nights, 
there seemed no hope that she could rceover. 

But consciousness canto back at length,- and 
though she was wasted abd weak, the Fever 
had left her, and the physician pronounced 
that her restoration to health was now only a 
work of time. On the day abe woke, as she 
opened her fyes, she fancied shC uaw Hugh 
Morland rise from his chair and. disappear. 

“Hugh,” she said. 

But it was aunt Dorothy’s voice that an¬ 
swered. 

“I thought Hugh was here,” continued 
Agatha. 

“There is nobody here but me,-dfe&f,” re¬ 
plied heT aunt. r * 

Agatha asked for a drink. H«Y aunt brought 
it. She complained of hunger, and was allowed 
to eat. From that time she began to recover 
rapidly, and was soon able to have her bed 
wheeled to the window, and sit propped up 
among the pillows, looking out at the land- 
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scape which had lost the last trace of summer, 
and showed bare and gray. 

Hugh did not appear again, and at length 
Agatha asked for him. 

“Where is he? I’m sure he was here while 
I was ill. Why doesn’t he come?” 4 

“lie is down stairs,” aunt Dorothy said. 

4 4 He has hardly left the house since you were 
sick.” 

“Tell him to come up, I want to see him.” 

Aunt Dorothy went away, and presently Hugh 
came into the room. Agatha could see that he 
looked pale and thin, but his facet. was bright 
and cheerful, nevertheless. , 

“This begins to seem like getting well,” he 
said, taking the wasted hand she held out to 
him. 44 This does us all so much good after 
these dceary weeks.” 

“I know how .good you have been to me, 
Hugh,” she said. , “Irately I have known what 
was going on, though I could not speak—good, 
kind Hugh.” 

44 Of course I am,” he replied, smiling. “But 
you are not to be a bit sentimental; we are 
to laugh and grow fat, and be oysters at pre- 
sent.” 

She did laugh ut that, though her lies 
quivered still. 

“You see I kept them from cutting off your 
hair,” he said, softly stroking the brown tresses 
that hung about her shoulders. 44 The doctor 
was craiy to get rid of all these curls.” 

“He always remembers everything,” cried 
Agatha, and had to sob a little; but he talked | 
playfully, and soon restored her composure. j 

For two ojr threo days after he was in her ! 
room a good deal, bat never unless she sent for 
him. He read to her*' talked cheerfully of the 
slight things that would serve to interest an 
invalid, kept her thoughts pleasantly occupied, 
but never spoke a word of the old hopes, the 
old dreams. 

She could think when alone-^she had for¬ 
gotten nothing. It seemed to her that she had 
been dead and brought back to life. She tried 
to shut out the past; but in spite of her efforts, 
her prayers for aid, the miserable unrest kept 
strength from coming back. 

They allowed her to sit up one day, and after 
she waa comfortably established in a great easy- 
chair, she wanted nurse to send Hugh. He 
* came at once*afc her summons. 

^ 44 Hush!” she said. 44 1 want to talk to you.” 

44 1 thought you had been talking, every day, 
a good deal,” he answered, smiling. 

44 Yes—but not that! I haven’t forgotten, 
Hugh—you doa’t speak of it, you are afraid of 


troubling me; but I remember what was to have 
boen the evening I was taken ill.” 

“We won’t talk about those things yet,” he 
said, kindly; “you are not strong enough.” 

“Yes, I am,” she replied. “This silence 
worries me.” 

44 Nothing must worry you, Agatha,” re¬ 
turned ho, tenderly; “nothing! Come, what 
crotchet of that busy brain must we set at 
rest?” 

44 It isn’t that! Only T wfcoitd to4*11 you how 
I appreciate all your goodness and patience, 
and to say that—that I have forgotteir nothing 
—that I take back nothing.” 

His fingers played softly with a ring on one 
of her hands. 

44 Such a brave, true Agatha!” he murmured. 

44 1 want to be, Hqgk-rdndeCd, I do! You’ll 
help me, won’t you?” 

“With all my power, in every way that I 
can—you may be Bure of that. ” 

44 And I shall tell you juat what I think?” 

“Now and always, little one. 1 * 

She sat still for a moment with her face 
turned away; but presently she looked back, 
trying to smile—to be his brave, true Agatha. 

“1 think we must not wait, unless you arc 
tired of me,” she said, slowly. 44 1 am very 
fanciful, and very silly. I don’t think I ought 
to be hjere by myself. I—I would rather you 
took me away, Hugh.” 

His hand lay quiet onHieps. Once more she 
heard him muwnur, softly, 

“Such a brave, true Agatha!” 

“A poor, weak, useless Agatha,” she said, 
with a few quiet tears; “but I’ll do my best— 
you|li help hie, Hugh?” 

44 We’ll both do our best, dear—be sure of 
that. But are you certain you are strong 
enough to talk about all these things?” 

44 Quite. I must, Hugh. I stall never get 
well till everything is settled. It won’t harm 
me; see how quiet I am.” 

44 Wait a minute,” he said. He laid her hand 
down, and went out of the room. Presently 
he came back, and sat down by her again, 
holding her hand fast once more. She looked 
at him in a strange wonder; he was very pale, 
but there was a look on his face such as she 
had never seen there, which heightened it 
into something higher and better than beauty. 

44 1 am going to tell you a story,” he said. 

She leaned back, looking at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” she said, as he seemed waiting for 
her to speak, “a story.” 

44 Once upon a time, to begin as you used to 
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like the fairy stories to.” he went on, “there he should be guilty of a great wickedness. Do 
was a dull enough old student loved a young you know what the end was, Agatha?” 
girl. He had loved her for a long time, and “Yes,” she gasped. “The girl kept her 
held his peace; but at last the time came when word—in time she would come to think of the 

he thought that she might find more content in past as the dead do-” 

his care and tenderness than she could by her- “That would not have been true bravery,” 
•elf— for she was not a happy girl, he knew he interrupted, gently, “though she would 
that, though he could not understand what have meant it to be. That was not the end, 
••used her trouble/' little one. The prince was found, brought back 

Agatha sat quiet, shading her eyes with one to his lost idol; and it was the old student who 
hand, the other still clasped in Hugh’s. gained a higher happflftess than anything else 

“So he told her of his love, and she was could have given him, In bringing the pair face 
willing to listen; she was patient and kind, and to face. Agatha, look up!” 
so braval She meant to do right, and the man The door opened. Like one in a dream she 
tha*|^Bkr knew she would be helped. So watched*ftobert Rothsay enter. She saw Hugh 
shewl^ut not as either of them expected, lead him toward her, felt him join their hands, 
Are you listening, Agatha?” hear# hl^voi^e again, 

She pressed his hand as a sign. “God bless you both! and God be praised 

“You see human beings are very blind—and for the end!” 
both the man and the woman were wrong, for Smiling to the last, he went away and left 
aH they wanted to be just and true to each them together—the fairy story had become 
other. The days and the weeks went on, and reality. 

the time came when they were to be mttrried— Hugh Morland lived almost tip lo'kffb time 
yes. almost up to the very hour; but there was in which I write; and I HAttJ f wetter heard of 
a wisdom higher than their’s yet to interpose, a more quietly happy^llfeMhah his was. God 
Then came back the true prince—the man she [ seemed to ask nothing bht that one act of re- 
had really loved—a noble prince, worthy of nunciation on his part to make him fit for a 
her affection. Don't stir, Agatha—I am almost peace and rest such as few souls are worthy to 
through now. attain this fide heaven. 

“He came, this poor prince, and told her Robert Rothsay and his wife lived long to 
what had kept him from her; but they both enjoy their happiness, their wealth, their posi- 
thought it was too late now to claim their hap- tion, the love of beautiful childron: and always 
piness. In their true greatness they were the most welcome visitor at their hearth was 
ready to sacrifice it to that of thb 4ull, old Hugh Morland 

student who was better fitted to be tlrt gfti’s When they did go away to the life beyond 
faithful brother than her husband. So they this, they were happy to the last in being per- 
parted, but strong as the dear pHncess.thought mitted to depart so nearly together, that one 

herself, her heart broke, and-” could fancy Rothsay's soul waiting a few hours 

“No, Hugh, no!” she interrupllHh “How on Ad'threshold of its new existence till hers 
did you know? I am glad yo«Vo! Try to was ready to follow. Hugh Morland remained, 

lieve me—I will do right-1” 1 ’ but the children of the pair for whom he had 

“Hush, dear! Didn’t I say that you should, given up his youth, were left, too; and their 
Let me tell my story out. The student came devotion brightened hi#great age with a loving 
into the garden, and was forced to listen, solicitude, such as is granted to few who are 
After the first he knew that he ought to stay forced to linger on beyond the narrow span 
and hear it all—that God had sent him, lest of years mercifully appointed to most men. 


CHASTENED. 

BY If A B I E 8. LADD. 

Tns griefii that visit me And when Thy hand distils 

Are blessings yet to be. O’er me these seeming ills, 

Ob. Lord I prepare my heart. Oh! fill my soul with prayer. 

Thy chastening rod to meet I That Thou hast power to heal. 

While lowly at Thy foet Oh! give me faith to feel, 

To me Thy grace impart. And help my heart to bear. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


From the time Clement Aloore put off short 
dresses and pantalettes, she was *et apart by 
her family as a genius—a genius and eccen¬ 
tric! She was still young, only about sCYen- 
teen, when she began, as her maiden aunt 
expressed it, to carve out her own life; jthat 
is to say, she came to the town of Carrville, 
took boarding with this aforesaid aunt, con¬ 
verted a little shanty in the gpurdeu into a 
studio, and there moulded in clay pfynted 
in oils. 

There were other traits, which to women 
who have always run in the New York, or 
Philadelphia grooves, might set her apart as 
more noticeable than these. She could not but 
sec for herself th^t she was unlike all other 
women that she had known. There were pas- 
/ Bions, trances, whioh it shamed and cowed her 
I to name, so different were they from the 
thoughts of those around her. Joys and pains 
unutterable throbbed in her blood and racked 
her brain alternately; and in these joys and 
pains, no one, of all those she knew, could sym¬ 
pathize. They came to her in music, or at 
the sudden sight of a beautiful landscape, or 
through the hearing of a noble word or deed. 
Could she but make real these vague dreams; 
could she but create the beauty that moved 
and pained her so—give to the world some¬ 
thing to make it glad that she had lived! The 
girl was wretched, or in ecstasy, by turns. 
To-day, her models and her pictures ,,iperc 
lumps of clay, or meaningless daubs of paint 
to her; to-morrow, she could discern faint 
flashes of the infinite beauty gleaming through 
them. In her former mood, in her fits of self- 
abasement her manner was haughty»«gullen, 
defiant; but in these later moods, and when 
sure of her God-given power, no one could be 
more winning or humble. 

Clement was only seventeen, but she was 
older in some respects, and had a fuller career 
to look back upon than many a woman of 
twenty-five. There were one or two trunks 
full of love-letters and billet-deux in the back 
part of her studio; there was a disorderly mass 
of ball-dresses, all ripped and soiled, relics of 
two winters* campaign in the capital. Her 
J flirting and waltzing had been fast and furious. 
“One must press the grape bard to know what 
54 


j the juice is worth,” she was wont to say. But 
all this was passed and gone. She lived now 
as recluse as a nun. 

When she walked up the village street, the 
women passed her superciliously. Whether she 
danced, painted, or studied book-keeping, her 
red-hot energy made her intolerable and ag¬ 
gressive to others of her sex. “She was like 
an engine,”the girls said, “with a full head of 
steam on and the valves down.” The men, on 
the contrary, found her exhilarating; perhaps, 
because they admired the moulding and pose of 
the large, almost majestie figure; and found 
mellow tints and effects which they liked in 
her warm skin and jet black eyes. 

At the door of her studio, one evening, a man 
sat waiting for her. There was a wooden 
bench on either side of the broad, flag-stone. 
The afternoon sun shone on it pleasantly, and 
a great, black walnut rustled overhead. The 
man, who rose to meet her, toned in well with 
the rich, warm picture. Clement’s artist eye 
contracted, as it did when it was satisfied. 

“Sit down, sit down, colonel,” she said. “It 
is a relief to look at you, after three months’ 
experience of the men here.” 

“Thjjyjire not of your kin nor kind? I 
axa,gl^, my darling.” He spoke with luscious 
tenderness of manner. 

She pausod a moment; then answered, 
“They’re lean and sallow as a rule, that is 
what I ip|#n. It may be that their lineage is 
Bipre scholai^ r than ours, or it may be the 
limestone water hero about—I don’t know.” 

Col. Ashby laughed, and seated himself op¬ 
posite to her on the bench, the gold head of 
his cane to his lips, looking critically at her. 

Her whims of speech never broke the summer 
calm of his temper. He was of a different type 
from the cold, careful-mannered men of Carr¬ 
ville. Young; with a florid, altogether mascu¬ 
line beauty; with easy, careless dress and man¬ 
ners; a good-humored smile; military walk and 
whiskers; thin, red skin, that hinted at choice 
wines in his cellar; and the air of one accus¬ 
tomed to command, and to give favors—Col. 
Ashby, the representative of one of the oldest 
families of Kentucky, rich, popular, a Con¬ 
gressman, who, young as he was, carried weight 
—this was exactly the man, one would have 
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thought, to become Clement Moore’s husband. 
Their world had said so long ago, at any rate; 
aud his manner said so now, with the least bit, ; 
perhaps, of offensive fervor. 

He put it into words presently: 44 You know 
why I have come, Clement?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are my betrothed wife. For three 
months I have not heard of, nor from you. 
Even your eccentricity must have its limit.” 

She laughed. 44 1 believe your good-humor 
has none,” she said. Then she grew violently 
hot, and sat silent. 

He would not speak, but waited. 

“I knew this day would come,” she said, at 
last. “Give me an hour to myself, and you 
shall have my answer. No! Not a word!” 
lifting her hand when he began to speak. 

4 ‘ Nothing you can say will plead for you as my 
own heart does.” 

Clement rose, as he spoke, and walked with 
him to the gate, her hat in her hand, her black 
hair uncoiled, as usual, and hanging untidily 
down her neck, keeping step with hiB long 
strides. Ashby noted the mannishness and 
untidiness with annoyance. But would right 
itself, he thought; she was a grand creature, 
physically, and her blood was good. None 
better! He was very foqd of Clement, as he 
knew her. 

“Where do you stop?” she said; for they 
chatted as they went, as one man would with 
another. 

“With Shober, the judge. You know him?” 

“Yes, I know him,” her eyes losing expres¬ 
sion. They lightened or dimmed, as she talked, 
with her passions, like a bird’s or a dog’s. “I 
hate the man.” 

“Yes. Shober was born antagonistic to you, 
Clement. I fancy he was sour, ascetic, cold 
in his cradle. Women can’t like such men. 
Marriage was a mistake for him: and those 
four, uncouth, gangling boys live to prove it. 
It is a dreary house.” 

“ It is a dreary bouse! The air is like a bury¬ 
ing vault.” 

When Ashby bad left her, he smiled at her 
vehemence. If she should carry that heat into 
her love for him! 

Clement, when Alone, locked her door, pushed 
the chairs out of her way, and seated herself 
heavily on the floor to think. Could sho marry 
George Ashby? Once, she had thought she 
loved him. But she was younger then. . She 
feared now that she loved her art more. And 
yet a home, husband, children: she thought of 
it all. Custom (an iron code for most women) 


had its weight. All Kentucky girls of good 
family became engaged, and married. 

On the other hand, any home, even the mag¬ 
nificence of George Ashby’s, would, she knew, ^ 
be but a jail for her. As for children, they 
were nothing to her but annoying animals. 
And, her art? She looked about her. Yet what 
was here that she should unwomanize herself 
for the love of it? People began already to 
stand off from her: it would not be long before 
she would be left alone—alone! And, perhaps, 
after all, her art wdttld come to nothing. 

She sat a good while with her chin in her 
hand, the tears oozing into her large, black 
eyes. Then Bhe thought of her art again. She 
got up, going from picture to bust, touching 
> one now and then, even kissing them, exactly 
| as a mother would her children. They were 
j the only things which had ever wakened the 
' mother-instinct in her. Her mind was made up. 

! Sho would not marry, she would live for her art. 

| She went out of the room, just when the 
! ploasant evening light was changing into melan¬ 
choly shadows, looking tired and faded. There 
were no such things as calm emotions to this 
girl, nor trifles; they were all matters of life 
and death to her. 

She met George Ashby outside, and told him 
what she had resolved. 44 1 shall live for my 
art,” she said. “I think God has given me a 
talent, and I will not bury it in the earth.” 

There was honest love on Ashby’s side, so 
far as his nature was oapable of it, but he bore 
his disappointment like the manly fellow that 
he was. 

“I suppose you are right, Clement,” he 
said,! bravely. 44 You’re always right. It don’t 
matter about me. I never knew a woman who 
was so fit to stand alone as you.” 

When he was gone, she went back and worked 
all night. She thought the trial of her life was 
past; the pain of it came afterward, perhaps. 

A year or two went by. The people of Carr- 
ville saw little of Clement. No day-laborer 
worked harder than she. She painted steadily. 
44 If it is to be my work for life, I must be an ap¬ 
prentice, not hn amateur,” sho said, and began 
with the rudiments agdln. 

I remembor how we children used to hurry 
to one side as we met her on our way to school; 
how big and awkward she seemed, sweeping 
along with her voluminous skirt, and man’s 
corduroy sacque; so blind to all about her, that 
she walked over, or literally upset us some¬ 
times, picking us up with a “Lord bless me!” 
and gur-r of a laugh, in her rich, but un¬ 
modulated voice. Yet we always felt oddly 
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akin to her; probably from her overgrown, 
unfinished look and manner, like a child sud¬ 
denly developed into a woman. 

She grew very pale and thin before the 
second winter was over, but remained always 
just as headlong and good-humored. Then a 
rumor came that a picture, or sketch, she had 
made, had been sent to her uncle in Baltimore, 
and by him submitted to some foreign artist, 
at that time visiting the States: who I do not 
know; but the authoritwnas high and decisive. 
He thought the picture Vlrth notice; so much, 
indeed, that he determined in his tour through 
the States to go down to Carrville to meet the 
young aspirant, and decide what course would 
be best for her, and whether her promise of 
power would warrant her giving up her life to 
the profession. Her uncle, old Dr. Cranmer, 
accompanied him, and brought him, when they 
arrived at Carrville,.straight to Judge Shober, 
who had been a pupil of the doctor’s in his 
youth. 

They came at night. Early the next morn¬ 
ing I s#w Clement going up to the judge's—.a 
baM, staring, brick house in the midst of an 
acre of ground. She looked sallow and ill; 
wore her corduroy sacque, (I noticed that,) 
and a brown silk skirt, with one or two tears 
in it, stitched with white thread. Her port¬ 
folio had been sent on before. She had a long 
interview with her uncle and the artist; the 
carriage waiting at the door, meanwhile, to 
take the latter to the train. 

Everybody in the village, in some way* knew 
that her fate was to be decided in that hour; 
and when the two men eame out, stepped into 
the carriage, and were driven off, we looked 
after the dust of their wheels with an awe¬ 
struck wonder. Art and its mysteries belonged 
to a world so far away from ours l 

It was a bright morning in May. The sun¬ 
shine fell pleasantly through the dusty, un¬ 
curtained window of the judge’s parlor, where 
Clement stood—bnt it was all that was plea¬ 
sant in the room—the ceiling was high, the 
room wide; but they offered only a larger-field 
for the dirt and discomfort. The wall-paper 
was stained, the pain^yellow, the carpet rag¬ 
ged; two or three chairs, and a stiff sofa, 
covered with haircloth, with the stuffing oozing 
out at every corner, were ranged about a 
square mahogany table, greasy and inky, on 
which lay her portfolio. There were some 
bookshelves, piles of newspapers, and a pair 
of muddy shoes on the mantle-shelf, between 
two vases of dirty wax-flowers. A rocking- 
chair, with a broken cane-seat, rocked to and 


fro, some one having touched it; and it gave a 
forlorn life to the scene. Outside vas the 
square acre of ground, Burrouuded by a liigb, 
broad fence, the grass trying vainly to force 
its way through the clay; a heap of ashes in 
one corner. House and lot were the dreary 
camping-ground where Judge Shober, and his 
four sons, had lived, for the last fifteen years, 
without a woman to make it a home. 

The door behind Clement opened, and Judge 
Shober came in. He went straight to the win¬ 
dow and stood beside her, quite silent, looking 
out at the trodden clay and ash-heap. A tall, 
hardworked-looking man,, with a singularly 
cold, staid manner. 

“Have you nothing to tell me, Miss Moore ?” 
he said, at last, speaking as a teacher might to 
a pupil. 

Clement went to the table and took up her 
sketches. One might have fancied she meant, 
in some way, to protect herself against him by 
them. 

“It is all over,” she said. 

“How?” 

“I am to go to Rome. He promises me his 
aid there, and friends.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Suocess!” 

Tho triumph that rose into her face, as she 
said this, spiritualized it, for the moment, and 
made it be&utiftil. He was silent, looking at 
her with a smile that grew each moment more 
cynical and bitter. 

“In & word, you subjected yourself to this 
fellow to be weighed and judged for life; and 
after a quarter of an hour’s inspection, he re¬ 
cords his verdict aB final, /have known you 
for years. I tell you that these pictures, ” laying 
his hand on them gravely, “are worthless— 
worthless.” 

“So did he.” 

“I tell you,” angry heat rising in his thin 
face, “ that they are crude, faulty in execution,. 
and the idea tawdry.” 

“He saw it all. He was more savage in his 
criticism than youj’ 

She waited for him to speak, but he stood 
looking at her with the same absorbing cold 
eyes. Her own rested on them^some secret- 
meaning passing between them with an electric 
flash. Whatever it was, it shook her as with a 
spasm of pain. She crumpled the papers up 
slowly in her large hands, as they lay on the 
table. 

“No, not so cruel as you,” she said, quietly. 
“He tells me that I have power. God did not 
make a mistake when he made me. This man 
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gives me a chance for happiness and fame. 
But you-” 

“I? Well, what have I given you?” 

She wiped the cold sweat from her forehead. 
When she spoke, her voice scarcely rose above 

a whisper. 

“You have weighed me in your balance for 
years, and found me wanting. I dare to speak 
the truth to you at last. You have been kind 
to me; in your pity you have given mo advice 
and friendship, as you gave a crust of dry 
bread to the beggar at your gate. Pity!” She 
spoke with intense scorn. “I know what I am 
in your eyes.” 

“What are you?” 

“A poor creature,” rising now to headlong 
passion. “A poor attempt of Nature that has 
failed; with neither the attractive body ( a 
woman, nor the mind of a man. Oh!” she 
suddenly sobbed, throwing her hands up over 
her face. “Do you think I do not know what 
I am!” 

He made a step toward her, and then drew 
back into the recess of the window, and stood 
silent until her passion had sobbed itsi 
quiet. The atmosphere of dead coldness about 
him had long maddened the girl with what 
she called hate. To him she was apparently 
always a child, always faulty, worthy of pity. 

No one in the world was barred from her by 
distance so impregnable* 

And yet- 

One time, long ago, when he had touched her 
hand, once when she had found his eyes fixed 
on her in a cyowd ti jno one in the world had 
seemed so near. She had been mad—mad 
enough to see a real man concealed behind the 
quiet cynic, and to fancy that she first had dis¬ 
covered, and known hint. If these passionate 
dreams came back to h$y now, his cool, common 
sense speedily banished them. 

“Miss Moore!” 

She dried her eyes hastily wit}* sudden shame. 
To everybody else she was “Clement,” to be 
loved, laughed at, disliked; to him she was 
“Miss Moore,” iu utter indifference. His wiffc 
had always been to him only Mrs. Shober. 

“You forget the difference there is between 
us, when you accuse me so bitterly,” he went 
on, speaking in his calmest, most dispassionate 
manner. “\”ou are young, wealthy;” he hesi¬ 
tated;, “other men have found you fair. You 
have* a brilliant palh before you. I did but 
jest when I questioned this stranger’s verdict* 
I knew it to be just. Few women have as great 
strength given to them, or see as clearly how 
to use it.” 


Clement was as calm as he, ,as she answered, 
“You have drawn my life—now for your own?” 

“It is patent to all men,” he answered, 
hastily. “A man, old enough to be your, 
lather; a poor lawyer, in a poor village; for 
my sole duty and ambition, four sons to clothe, 
feed, and rear into the image of God as best I 
can. If life brings to you tropic fruits, she 
has begrudged me even the dry husks,” and 
he ended with a bittejjaugh. 

Clement buttone^^Br corduroy coat, lei¬ 
surely, before she IRwered him. But her 
fingers, which he watched with eager eyes, 
shook. 

“Life gives us what food we choose,” she 
said. “You offer to your friends and neigh¬ 
bors the dry husks, and they give them to you 
in exchange. You have their respect. But you 
are a man with whom no man, and certainly no 
woman, has ever walked in company.” 

He made no reply. He turned and looked 
quietly out at the sun shining on the clay-yard 
and ashes. When she was ready to go, he 
opened the door for her, following her through 
the ante-room into the broad hall, and out on 
the porch. 

The house had been stately in its dny—now 
it was shabby, commonplace, and vulgar. His 
boys came in from sphool, awkward, overgrown 
fellows, with cowed, slouching glances at their 
father as they passed him, whioh betrayed how 
stern his rule was. The eldest was about Cle¬ 
ment’s age; a warm throb came into her heart 
for them, perhaps some feeling which would 
have spent itself clsew'here, if it had not been 
thrust back and stifled. She would like to be 
a chum of theirs, she thought; a good fellow 
in company. They had never, known a mother, 
never been petted, or loved. A sudden blush 
dyed her face. Oddly enough she was con¬ 
scious, for the first time to-day, of her unclean, 
slovenly dress. r 

John Shober looked after his boys with a 
sorrowful tenderness, whiph Clement was sure 
he had never suffered them to see. But he 
said nothing. He stopped at the gate and held 
it,open for her, standing bareheaded; the wind 
blew back his hair. She looked beyond him, 
through th© gate to the barron yard and dreary 
house, from yrhich came the sound of the boys 
squabbling. 

He read her thoughts. “ In Rome,” he said, 
“there is beauty, the work for which you were 
born—and success. Your Avay lies there; here 
is mine.” 

Clement Moore went back to Iter studio and 
began to work with feverish energy. Before 
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suudown pictures, sketches, outline-books, w*fre 
ashes alike, in the grate. “ He called thcW 
worthless. I will do something worthy of his 
praise,” she said, forcing back the tears. She 
packed her clothes, for she meant now to leave 
Carrville the next morning, although the friend 
whom she would accompany to Italy would not 
sail for a month. 

44 What does this haste mean, Clement?” said 
her aunt, standing attest. 44 You had no 
thought this morning tinning to-morrow.” 

“No. But I cannot in Carrville. I must 
burn my ships behinS moJ’ 

Clement’s w’ords were usualty enigmas to the 
old lady; slid asked no explanation. When the 
little house, in which she had been so happy, 
was dismantled, she went into the woods be¬ 
yond the. meadow, and sat down by the 
creek. 

She had pushed her corduroy sacque and 
torn skirt into the fire with as vehement haste 
as though they had been livings things which 
had injured her. “Other men did think me 
fair,” she had said again and again to herself; 
and she had chosen out a dress of some maroon- 
colored, gauzy fabric, which some one had told 
her once was becoming to her. “But^t’8 too 
late,” she said, with dry eyes. 44 1 have keen 
blind, blind.” She put on*lhe dress, however, 
and her large arms and shoulders gleamed 
white under it as through brown vapor. Her 
hair, yet wet and curly from the bath, she had 
up in a heavy knot. 

•Sho could have cried for herself as she sat 
there. This little effort to be like other women 
seemed so pitiful to her, and so vain. 

T*he evening grew late; the reddish color of 
the sky began to purple overhead; the midges 
thickened in the air, about the dark, sedgy 
banks of the creek bGfeifle her. From the vil¬ 
lage came the slow tolling of the sundowm bell. 
The trunks of the trees w T cre in shadow-, but 
the branches a-top rustled green and glisten¬ 
ing in the sunset. Clement w-as quite alone. 
She was going in the morning forever, yet 
nobody cared to stay with her to say good-by. 
Yet she was an honest creature, full of com-? 
mon sense, wholesome, genuine to the core; 
there was not an atom of sham, of. caprice, of 
ill-nature in her; no mean little traits mortic¬ 
ing the larger ones. 

Perhaps she felt her desertion. It costs the 
strongest woman a wrench at heart to be alone. 
It may hflA^p been that which brought the 
strange look mto her face, which never had 
been there before. “It is not my fault,” she 
whispered to herself. 


Presently she got up and turned through the 
woods homew-ard, crunching the bushes be¬ 
neath her heavy steps. Suddenly she saw 
John Shober before her. He was on bis way 
from the village, and had taken this short cut 
through the w-oods. He stood still. She stop¬ 
ped a moment, and then went on. Why should 
she not meet him? They were strangers, as 
they had always been. 

“You are going in the morning, Miss Moore ?” 
he said, with a smile of apparent satisfaction. 

“Yes.” 

44 Then I can hid you farewell now?” 

He came up to her close, closer, and, for the 
second time in his life, took her hand in his. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

“Good-by.” But be held her still, looking 
in her eyes steadily. “You told me,” he said, 
44 that I gave you advice and friendship. You 
were right. Nothing more, Element,” drop¬ 
ping her hand. “Nothing more.” 

“What more?” she cried. 

“Shall I tell you?” turning on her. “Did I 
ever mean to tell you? Do you think I was 
mad enough to ask a beautiful, brilliant girl, 
who might be my daughter, to come into that 
filthy den yonder, to spend her life in kitchen 
and housework, and slaving for my boys, bo- 
cause I have been foci enough to love her? No. 

I am a middle-aged man. I have learned com¬ 
mon sense. I am a boy no longer.” He stood 
motionless, and did not let her go.^ “But, oh! 
my darling, I have loved you so long!” fie 
cried, with a sudden outburst; and somehow 
his arms w-ere about her, au& her warm mouth 
was pressed to his, which is hardly the course 
w-hich common sense would Ka\c advised in 
such a case. 

He pushed her from him at last. 

“God forgive me. 1 never meant to trouble 
you. Go now.” 

“But if I do not want to go?” whispered 
Clement." The unmodulated voice was suddenly 
grown sweet with joy and pathos. 

His passionate frenzy was over, and he was 
hitnself again—a man who knew the world, 
and looked at it in a stern and matter-of-fact 
fashion. He held his love, and this one Chance 
of great happiness away from him, and viewed' 
it in the same way. Yet he trembled, in liis 
forced coolness. 

“You do not know W’hnt you say. You are 
but a child. People woulS say I had cheated 
y6u into marriage in your ignorance. I am a 
poor man, Clement, you are wealthy.” 

She nodded. 

“My wife’s life would be ft hard one. My 
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first duty ia to my boys, and she should not: 
tempt me from it.” | 

“I don’t think you know your duty to your ; 
boys,” in a whisper. 

“Eh? I do not hear you. Do not jest, girl! 
This is no light matter to me. You said no ; 
woman ever had loved me; you spoke the truth ; 
more bitterly than you knew. My wife loved 
another man. She is dead now. But I have : 
been alone—alone always. I thought God made 
you for me. But I do not forget circumstances; 

I am not mad.” 

Clement kept one hand on his arm. Her eyes 
sparkled with tears and mischief. “One does 
not wish to plead one’s cause too hotly,” she 
said, with a shy blush. 

But Shober did not smile. “I do not fear 
the world,” he cried. “But some day you may 
say that my passion hurried you to your ruin. 
You have been called to a great work, your 
art-” 

“I think I see my work,” she said, gently. 
“Let us walk on and talk the matter over.” 

One knows the end of all such rcasom^ble 
conferences. Let us be rational as we will 
about the work of woman, and the fields suited 
for that work, but when love comes in, the best 
laid schemes will “gang aft aglev.” 

Of course, Clement married John Shober, 
and to this hour has never seen Rome. But 
she has had no time, I fancy, to fold any of 
her talents comfortably away in a napkin. I 
remember the Shober house, a few years after 
she entered it; especially the ground which 
wts a |fhd -to it, and which blossomed into the 
qnainfl^ oddest fashioned of orchards an<^' 
gardens. There were always the shadiest 
walks, the crimsonest plum-trees, and absolute 
thickets of roses. You generally met two or 
three toddling babies there—for Clement was 
the doting mother of half a dozen. It was the 
happiest house to viok jn, the young people all 
said—and everybody visited there. The miss¬ 
ing link, which was needed to fasten Clement 
to her human brothers and sisters came to her 
through her husband. There was no half-way 


measures with her, as you know. She was 
energetically loveable, the prudentest wife, 
the merriest, most tender mother, the most 
tactful friend. The boys, growing up to be 
youngihen, were never tired of bringing their 
school-mates to the house to introduce them to 
“mother,” who had jolly little suppers for 
them, tableaux, charades, sudden picnics, 
which were something to remember for life. 

John Shober grew almost into a genial com¬ 
panion and active citiajfllL after a few years of 
the dew and sunshine 8rhis new life. But he 
never was popular as his wife was. He lived 
behind her, as it were; put her between him¬ 
self and the outside world, showed his secret- 
self only to her eye. 

But what did Clement do? She had been 
called to so high a mission, somebody ques¬ 
tions. Did she teach her babies merely to 
make kites, and dress dolls? 

I am afraid she spent a good deal of time at 
just such work. But she did something more, 
taught the Shober boys Latin and drawing— 
fitted Ben for college, in fact. They have 
grown up manly, high-bred fellows, with a 
curious reverence for God and women, which, I 
think, was one of Clement’s old-fashioned, 
chivalric notions, with which she .inoculated 
them. When her husband died^ahe managed 
the estate licrsclf, planted and ploughed, sold 
and bought. “No work is unwomanly, if one 
is a true woman,” she said. 

She is content now with the work her 
daughters give kor: they ha,ve no nearer friend 
than she. They suffer in comparison with heiy 
^oo; for she is one of the fairest, most loveable, 
attractive, yet stately of matrons; her rare 
sense of color always shown in her beautiful 
dress. Now and then, a genial bit of brusquerie 
breaks out, and shows the old Clement. 

“But your art?” was said to her, one day. 
“The talent was buried, after all.” 

Her face shone suddenly, 

“My Alice has it all,” putting her han't on 
a little fair head beside 1 her. “It is better so. 
I had other work to do.” 


AT REST. 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Thz weary *trifo i^oVr. 

The days of anxious care, 

The nights of black despair. 
Thank God! shall come no moro. 

At last, at last at rest! 
from toil, and grief, and pain, 


And every earthly stain, 

In heav’n, among the blest. 

Hushed are the tears we shed: 
The face, so full of peace, 
Tells of the gltid rbleaso: 
Rev’rcnt, we kiss the d jad. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A man came riding along the highway which 
led from Paris to the palace of St. Cloud, where 
the royal family of France had taken up its 
abode. A lady, stationed in one of the upper 
windows of the palace, seemed to be watching, 
for she leaned from the open window and looked 
keenly after the man, as if trying to recognize 
him with certainty. The horseman was looking 
earnestly toward the building, and she saw his 
face clearly. There was no mistaking those 
features after seeing them once. The great 
leonine head, with its shock of heavy hair; the 
seamed cheeks, and massive jaw, could only 
belong to one man, Count Mirabeau. 

The Duchess de Polignac, for it was no less 
a person who had been placed on the watch, 
drew slowly away from the window, that the 
man who searched the house so closely might 
not see her. Then she stole from the room, 
and crossing some intervening apartments, en¬ 
tered the presence of Marie Antoinette, whose 
friend and, confidential lady she had been for 
some dangerous years. 

The queen was walking up and down the 
room in a state of unusual agitation. You could 
s4e by the light in her fine eyes, and the com¬ 
pression of her mouth, that she was a^out to 
undertake .some task utterly distasteful to her. 
8he turned sharply as the duchess came in, and 
said, with unusual imperiousness, 

“Well!” 

“lie is here, your highness. He has just 
passed.” 

“Alone?” 

“On horseback, and quite alone!” 

“Look again, and tell me which way he 
goes.” 

The duchess left the room, and Marie Antoi¬ 
nette resumed her impatient walk, now folding 
her arms, then tearing them apart, and resting 
them on her bosom for a moment, as if to hold 
back the fierce swelling of her fietirt. There 
had been a terrible struggle before that proud 
woman and brave queen could prevail upon 
herself to give the reprobftte count the meeting 
which he had come to St. Cloud that day to 
(50 


claim from her promise. She had been reasoned 
with by her friends, persuaded by the king, 
and at last had given a reluctant consent to see 
this man, who had always been persistently 
denied access to her presence. Now, in the 
sore strait to which royalty, in France, was 
driven, she had come to this sad humiliation, 
and was about to meet Count Mirabeau, the 
renegade from his class, the coarse noble, the 
eloquent leader of a riotous people, in private, 
and utterly alone. 

But time wore on, and Polignac did not re¬ 
turn. Had she been mistaken? Had the man 
passed them, in the coarse mockery so natural 
to his character, thus flinging back years of 
contempt upon her, and scoffing at the conces¬ 
sions she had been compelled to make? The 
proud blood of Marie Therese burned in lier 
veins as the thought flashed across her brain. 
She clenched her hand in an agony of shame, 
and stood in the centre of the room, listening 
with the breathless eagerness of a girl waiting 
for her lover. Yet she hated this man with a 
thorough revolt of her whole nature. He was 
ujterly disgustful to her taste as a woman, and 
she thoroughly despised the means by which 
he had obtained the power she dreaded, and 
was ready to conciliate. 

The duchess came at last. She had gone to 
one of the topmost windows of the palace, and 
from thence had seen the count ride along the 
highway toward a distant grove, where he had 
evidently left his horse; for directly he came 
forth again, and passed into the Park, where 
he was now loitering, apparently, but making 
quiet progress toward the place of rendezvous. 

Marie Antoinette drew a deep breath; at 
least she had escaped a possible insult from 
the man she loathed. He had been faithful to 
his appointment. She must go and meet him. 

The beautiful woman and the proud queen 
went hand-in-hand with Marie Antoinette. It 
was not enough that she cOuld command homage 
by her state; in order to make it perfect, she 
must win it by those womanly charms^ which 
few men had ever resisted. In order -to bind 
this man to her chariot-wheels, she must win 
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him to her side, body and soul. There must 
le no appearance of dislike in her manner to 
him. All the force of her beauty and renius 
must be brought against him. lie was not to 
be convinced by argument, but won in spite of 
himself. 

Xo woman that ever lived—save, perhaps, 
Mary, of Scotland, who was not more lovely 
in her person than this unhappy Queen of 
France—could better have performed the task 
before her. She was still beautiful. What she 
had lost of youth came back to her in the dig¬ 
nity and assured grace of ripe womanhood. 
The necessities of her life had brought tact 
and keen perception with them. But she knew 
that all these qualities would be taxed to their 
utmost. The man she had to deal with was 
brilliant, keen, unprincipled; but she knew 
that with such men there is sometimes a feel¬ 
ing of chivalric devotion where women are con¬ 
cerned, which, once enlisted, amounts almost 
to honor. These were the thoughts that made 
Marie Antoinette so earnest and so restless. 
She hated the task allotted her, but for that 
reason was the more resolved to accomplish it. 
Her dignity as a queen, and her supremacy 
with the sex, demanded it. 

4 *Yee t I must go now,” she said, drawing a 
shawl of black lace, which Polignac brought, 
©rcr her head and shoulders. “It will not do 
to keep this man waiting. Ah! it is hard when 
a Queen of France is brought to this, my Polig¬ 
nac. Wait for me, Und watch that no one fol¬ 
lows.” 

“How beautiful you arc!” said the duchess, 
as she arranged a fold of the shawl. “I never 
saw a finer flush of roses on your checks!” 

“It is the shame breaking out from my heart., 
duchess—shame that my mother’s child should 
be so humbled.” 

Perhaps it was; but the woman was triumph¬ 
ing in her talent and her beauty all the time, 
else why had she put on that exquisite robe, 
with its silken shimmer of greenish gold, or 
held the black lace, that fell over it like a 
shadow, so exquisitely over the red roses in 
ber bosom? She had made many conquests 
in her life; but never that of a human animal, 
so brilliant in his coarseness as this Count 
Mirabeau. Away in the Park was a little tem¬ 
ple, or a summer-house, in which members of 
the royal family, sometimes, rested themselves 
after a fatiguing walk. It had been arranged 
Ibat the count should await the royal lady in 
this pretty building. Marie Antoinette walked 
•way from the palace so quietly that no one of 
ber household heeded her departure, for it had 
Vol. LVII.—4 


always been her habit to walk alone, or with 
attendants, in the Park of Versailles, or St. 
Cloud, as the caprico might come upon her. 
So she sauntered on quietly enough while the 
palace was in sight; but the moment it was 
shut out by the trees, her step became rapid, 
and her breath came quickly, and she moved 
forward in vivid excitement, as if preparing 
herself for an encounter with some splendid 
wild animal. 

She reached the Mftimer-house just as the 
sun was pouring a fl%d of crimson and gold 
into the violet shadows that lay among the 
trees which sheltered the little temple. The 
windows, where they were visible through the 
clustering ivy and flowers, blazed with the 
arrowy light that broke against them, and the 
soft grass that lay around grew ruddy in the 
rich light. 

This seemed a good omen to the queen, who 
stepped lightly over the turf nnd entered the 
temple where Mirabeau was standing, so swiftly 
that he had hardly time to turn from the win¬ 
dow, where he had been watching for her, be¬ 
fore she stood face to face with him. 

Marie Antoinette had never been within 
speaking distance of this magnificent dema¬ 
gogue before. She was astonished by the won¬ 
derful power that lay in supreme ugliness. His 
face had the fascination which-somc wild ani¬ 
mals possess, and liis deep-set eyes dwelt upon 
her with the half-sleepy, half-pleading look 
which these animals have when but half 
aroused. 

She came forward, radiant from her walk, 
fresh from the soft breeze that had swept over 
her, but a little shyly, as a woman of pure 
modesty meets a stranger. When Mirabeau 
saw her face, and the light that shone in those 
splendid eyes, he sunk upon one knee, and 
bent his head, but not so low as to conceal the 
smile that transfigured all his face. 

“Ah, madnme! how long I have pined nnd 
prayed for this hour,” he said, lifting his eyes 
to her face with an expression that made her 
breath come fast, for it changed the whole as¬ 
pect of that face like a miracle, and drew her 
toward him with a fascination that troubled 
her; for hatred of the man had been to her a 
sure safeguard, and she began to tremble lest 
it should pass away from her. She expected 
audacity, but looked down upon a strong, 
powerful man, who had thrown himself at her 
feet with the docility of a Newfoundland dog. 

“Arise, Monsieur Count,” she said, smiling 
upon him; and she/ens astonished to find how 
naturally the smile came to her lips. “ If we 
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have not been friends before, it is rather our 
misfortune than yours.” 

“Ah! if your highness could have thought 
so! But my enemies prevailed against me until 
it is now almost too late.” 

“Nothing is too late for a man like Mira- 
beau,” said the queen again, motioning that he 
should arise. “You, who have taught the 
people of France to hate their king, can, with 
the same powers of eloquence, convince them 
that he is their best fiMbd.” 

Mirabeau arose to Mb feet, and again that 
smile flashed over the woman, who could not 
turn her eyes from the marvelous brightness 
that transfigured his face. 

“Ah! if I had the power your highness 
awards me, and you would deign to use it, no 
slave of the thousands who have knelt at your 
feet would be so grateful as Mirabeau.” 

The queen seated herself on a divan that 
curved in with the walls of the temple. Mira¬ 
beau followed, and stood near her; but she 
swept the folds of her dress together, and mo¬ 
tioned that he should take the place by her side. 

“This is honor, better still, happiness,” ho 
said, accepting the seat. “How often, fair 
queen, have I wondered why you kept me from 
you. Never in the world had sovereign a more 
devoted subject.” 

Marie Antoinette sighed heavily; she began 
to comprehend how much power had been flung 
away in keeping this man from the court. She 
could appreciate now the wonderful influence 
ho possessed with the people. 

“But now,” she said, Bweetly, “cannot the 
past, with all its mistakes, bo forgotten? Of 
all people in tho world, a sovereign is most 
likely to be deceived with regard to thoso who 
surround him. We were led-” 

Mirabeau forgot that it was the queen who 
spoke, and with the same impetuous roughness 
which made his popularity with the people, 
broke in upon her half-finished sentence. 

“You were led to believe me wild, unprin* 
cipled, selfish; a man who belonged to tho 
people only because he was rejected by his own 
class. Part of this is true, but more false. 
Had you deigned to call me to your aid, madame, 
a more devoted slave would not have lived.” 

Marie Antoinette sat in supreme astonish¬ 
ment. How was she to reach this man—through 
his greatness or through his sine? 

For the first time In her queenly life Marie 
Antoinette doubted herself. In Mirabeau she 
saw the two contending elements which already 
distracted France—the refinements of the court 
and the fierce strength of its antagonists, inordi¬ 


nate self-love and ready self-abasement-. She 
knew at once that her intellect, clear and acute 
as it was, could not cope with his; but in those 
soft flatteries of look and speech, that under¬ 
mine and persuade, she was more than a match 
for any man or woman of France. Men who 
do not like to bo convinced are the most easily 
persuaded. 

“They have, indeed, misled us,” she an¬ 
swered, leaning gently toward tho man, who 
turned upon her for the instant with the gleam 
of a wild beast in his eyes; but the look soft¬ 
ened down beneath her glance, and tho up¬ 
right form bent imperceptibly toward her. “ I 
will not say how many cruel things have 
poisoned the car of my august husband, or 
wounded my own self-love.” 

Here Mirabeau started to his feet. 

“Have they dared to hint that I ever whis¬ 
pered one word against your highness as a 
queen, and tho loveliest woman in Europe?” 

“Perhaps I have heard worse than that.” 

“Worse than that? Nay, then, I should havo 
been the brute they call me. But tell me who 
my traducers arc?” 

“Forgive mo if I withhold all such know¬ 
ledge. If Count Mirabeau is to be our friend, ho 
must not exhaust himself in private quarrols.” 

“If I am to bo your friend, madame? Who 
ever knew Mirabeau war against a woman?” 

“But when that woman is a queen, the wife 
of a king, and tho daughter of an empress, the 
weight of her royalty nmy overpower every¬ 
thing else.” 

Mario Antoinette said this in a tone of 
apology, as if she longed to make some excuse 
for the thrice royal power that might weigh 
against her loveliness. 

Mirabeau was struck by this sweet humility; 
a soft protesting Bmilo stole over his face as 
the queen lifted her eyes to his, and held her 
gaze in fascination. 

“ Madame, turn those eyes away. Ah! I 
was told truly; a man must bo brave to audacity 
who could refuse anything to that glanco. I 
am your slave already; only tell mo how I can 
best begin my service.” 

The heart in Marie Antoinette’s bosom leaped 
to her lips, and broke over it in a bright smile ; 
but no look of the triumph she folt camo to her 
eyes, they were moist with sweet thankfulness, 
nothing more. 

“It is not for me to say how you can best 
serve us. Tho genius that has struck us so 
deeply will know how to reassert itself. In 
tho Assembly, no voice has been so eloquent 
against royalty as that of Count Mirafbeau.” 
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“I know it! I know it! But how am I to 
unsay that which the people have accepted as 
gospel?” 

“Tell them that they are mistaken in their 
belief about the king. Oh, monsieur! you 
have no true knowledge of that brave and good 
man. You heap the sins of all the previous ; 
kings of France upon his head. You have made 
him odious with the people, when they have 
no better friend on earth. Tell the people this; 
as you alone can express a noble truth. Wing 
H with your eloquence. Enforce it by the pro¬ 
found respect which you must feel when the 
heart of Louis the Sixteenth is really known 
to yon. I say to you, monsieur, there is not a 
nan in all France who has the good of his 
people so close at heart. Has he not forgiven 
much—granted more? Do the people who 
malign him never think of the great outrages 
thaLhave been perpetrated against him? Are 
aot the ruins of the Bastile before their eyes ? 

A kingly fortress so completely identified with 
the royalty of France that it was like tearing 
out the jewels of her crown when tho people 
razed it to the ground. Yet no man has yet 
been punished for the traitorous deed. The 
king forgave what was an insult to his power, 
and a wrong against himself. Nay, since then, 
has he not heaped concession on concession; 
opened the very barriers of royalty, that the 
people may rush in; changed his ministers, and 
disgraced his best friends at their Insolent bid¬ 
ding-” 

Marie Antoinette stopped suddenly. The 
passion in her voice, and the quick flash of her 
eyes was fast undoing the sweet impression she 
had made upon this singular man. She saw I 
this by the changed expression of his face, ] 
and made haste to retrieve herself. | 

“It is of my husband, I speak,” she said; 
“and that makes me forget myself. A kinder 
sovereign never lived, or one more willing to 
make all reasonable concessions. If I am 
earnest in saying this, it is because those who 
wish to serve Louis must understand all his 
goodness, all that he is willing to grant and to 
suffer. Believe me, monsieur, I do not speak 
thus because he is my husband—that would be a 
weak reason, when dealing with a statesman of 
France; but in this I only think of him as a sove¬ 
reign and a Frenchman, loving his country and 
people with more than the affection of a father. ” 

Mirabeau looked upon that animated, beau¬ 
tiful face with kindling admiration. He could 
appreciate the bright intellect which broke 
out through all her sweetest and most feminine 
wiles. She was, in fact, a woman above all 


others to seize upon his imagination, and touch 
his wayward heart. 

“I would rather tell the people of France 
of their queen,” he said. 

Tears rushed into Marie Antoinette's eyes. 
She clasped her hands in her lap. 

“Ah! they will never, never believe any¬ 
thing good of me; and I loved them so well— 
so well!” she said. 

“They shall be made to. think everything 
that is good of you, d^Mirabcau will have lost 
his power to carry the people with him,” cried • 
the count, with enthusiasm. “Henceforth the 
man who does not worship Marie Antoinette, 
is to me a repulsive enemy.” 

“Oh! I do not ask worship, monsieur; only 
a little justice. Why will they distort every¬ 
thing I say or do?” 

She was weeping in a soft, womanly way, 
that touched the heart of that man like the 
innocent cry of a child. 

“Why will the people of France not look upon 
their queen as a French woman. I came among 
them so young, so earnest to make them love 
me; but it is always the Austrian! the Austrian! 

As if it were a sin to be the daughter of Marie 
Therese!” 

“Sweet lady! the people do not know you; 
their leaders do not know you. Up to this 
hour I have myself looked upon Marie Antoi- • 
nette as the enemy of liberty—a stranger to 
Franco and her people.” 

“How can I help this? How can I undeceive 
a people who are determined to think ill of 
me?” cried the queen. 

“By letting them see their queen as I do; 
by granting all that can reasonably be con¬ 
ceded to them.” 

“But concession belongs to the king.” 

Mirabeau smiled more broadly than was 
becoming in the presofftfe of his sovereign; 
but, during this whole interview, there had 
been so little of courtly ceremony, that tho 
queen scarcely heeded it. The very act of her 
meeting any man in the solitude of that place, 
put court etiquette completely aside. 

“The king must be unlike inferior men, if 
he were not guided in most things by so fair 
and sweet a counsellor.” 

| “That is hard,” answered the qfee^. “I 
I can no more control the monarch of rtaancqt 

I than I can make the people love me.” V a 
“The people shall love you, or hate me IV W 
exclaimed Mirabeau, with enthusiasm. “Do 
not speak so sadly; do not despair of a just 
appreciation. When Mirabeau says to the 
people, I have seen this lady whom you cal. 
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the Austrian; she is fair, she is wise, her 
heart yearns toward the people of France, 
they will believe me.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” said the queen, clasping 
her hands more firmly, while her tears dropped 
upon them. “Give us back to the love of our 
people, and there is no honor, no influence that 
shall not be yours. Ah! I remember so well 
when I first came to France, so young, so trust¬ 
ing—a child given up to them wholly by an 
imperial mother. HowJ^iey loved me then. 
When I entered the theatre, they arose in one 
body and filled the air with joyous salutations. 
If I drove through the streets, they cast flowers 
in my path. Oh, monsieur! what have I done? 
What have I done that they should change so 
terribly, now that I have lived so long among 
them, and am a mother to the children of 
France—the wife of the best king they ever 
knew? What have I done?” 

Mirabeau reached forth his hand to take 
hers; in her tears and her helpless sorrow 
she was only a woman to him; but he be¬ 
thought himself and drew back with a heavy 
sigh. Had he, indeed, the power he had 
boasted of? Could he, with all the force of 
his wonderful eloquence, bring back the popu¬ 
larity which had once followed this woman, as 
if she had been a goddess? Would not the 
people question his motives, and ask a reason 
for his change of opinion? Dare he arise in 
liis place, and say to the world that he had 
just, come from an interview with the Queen 
of France, and was henceforth her friend and 
advocate? That even his glowing ideas of 
liberty had yielded to the tears and reason¬ 
ings of a beautiful woman? Yes, he dared do 
even that—the people would still have faith in 
their leader; that which he had taught with 
such ardor could be softened, moulded into 
new forms. Ho wo&M bring the royalty of 
France into favor with its subjects by appa¬ 
rent concessions, which should all seem to 
spring from the queen. 

Marie Antoinette read his thoughts, and her 
face grew anxious. “ Had she humbled herself 
for nothing? Was this man’s power already ex¬ 
hausted against her? Would the people listen 
when he came out in favor of a court which 
his elcquqpce had done so much to destroy?” 

He read her face also, and answered it as if 
she had spoken. 

“That which I have pledged myself to ac¬ 
complish shall bo done, if it cost Mirabeau his 
fame, and his own life. Have no fear, madnme; 
these people are like children, they want strong 
men,to think and act for them. Who among all 


their leaders has my strength, or has ever so 
thoroughly controlled them? With my pen, 
with my voice, with every power of my soul, I 
will work to bring these people in harmony 
with the court. Can you trust in me, lady?” 

“I do trust in you, and I thank you for my¬ 
self and for the king. Nay, in time the people 
of France will look upon you as their savipur 
also. But what can we offer in return?” 

A flush of hot-red came into Mirabeau’s face. 
He remembered thoughts that had clung to him 
as he rode along—terms he had intended to 
make, and advantages that would relieve the 
necessities that were ever following the lavish 
extravagance of his habits. All these he had 
absolutely forgotten; and when.the queen, in 
her gratitude, brought them back upon him, 
all the pride of his manhood recoiled. Why 
was he forced to be so grand, and so mean at 
the same moment? He cast his eyes on the 
ground, while the swarthy color surged in and 
out of his face. At last he looked up so sud¬ 
denly that the thick hair was tossed back from 
his forehead, like the play of a lion's main. 

“Nothing,” he said, with the proud air of a 
H oman Senator. “When we have saved France 
and her king, the consciousness that Mirabeau 
has done it for Marie Antoinette, will some¬ 
times win a smile from her, and that Bhall be 
his reward.” 

The queen was greatly moved. She had seen 
the struggle in his mind, and partially under¬ 
stood it. The same thoughts had occupied her 
before leaving the palace. Sho had heard of 
Mirabeau's extravagance, and of his propor¬ 
tionate greed. It had seemed to her an easy 
thing to purchase his help with gold, which, 
in the terrible difficulties that had fallen upon 
her, she had learned how to use as a sure poli¬ 
tical agent. But there was more in the man 
than she had been led to believe; and the hot 
flush of shame that rose to his face, when sho 
spoke of reward, made her shrink from what 
might seem an offered insult. 

“Those who help the king are the king's 
friends always,” she said, with deep feeling, 
for this strange man had won his way to her 
gratitude. “But those who help us must have 
tho means of helping.” 

Again Mirabeau’s face flushed; but it was 
with pleasure that the queen had found an ex¬ 
cuse for accepting some future bounty which 
had escaped him. 

“One thing,” he said, with touching earnest¬ 
ness, “one thing there is which Mirabeau may 
accept from the Queen of France, and be ex¬ 
alted by the favor.” 
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“Name it,” answered Marie Antoinette, 
gently. 

“ Favored courtiers are permitted to kiss the 
queen’s hand when they give their lives to her 
service.” 

The qiieen smiled, blushed, and reached forth 
her hand. Mirabeau took it, bent his knee to 
the ground, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“Madame,” he said, standing erect, with the 
hand in hia clasp, “madame, the monarchy is 
saved.” 

“God grant it!” said the queen, with solemn 
emphasis. 

“The monarchy is saved, or Mirabeau’s life 
will pay the forfeit,” he said, with solemnity. 

The queen believed him, for there was no 
doubting his sincerity in the matter. Never 
in her life had this beautiful woman made so 
great a conquest, not only over the man him¬ 
self, but over her own prejudices. She had 
come to the summer-house detesting this man; 
she left it impressed with his genius, flattered 
by his homage. 

Mirabeau still held her hand. To approach 
this lovely woman, and win her into admira¬ 
tion of his genius, had been the ambition of 
this erratic man for many a year. It was ac¬ 
complished now. He knew by the light in those 
magnificent eyes how great his conquest was. 
She was still Queen of France—even his fierce 
eloquence had so far failed to bring her down 
from that sublime height. He saw in her the 
only woman he had ever meet whose intellect 
reached his own, and whose position, at the 
same time, taught him to look up. Henceforth 
it would be his supreme object to keep her 
firmly on the throne; to enhance her influence, 
and guide it for the benefit of the people. It 
was a delicate task; but nothing seemed impos¬ 
sible to that proud, audacious man while that 
splendid woman stood with her hand in his. 

“Now, farewell,” she said. “ I need not tell 
you to keep this interview a secret; it would be 
misunderstood, and might do much harm.” 

“It would be my glory that the whole world 
should know of this condescension, and of the 
grateful respect it has inspired; but those who 
lead a people must know how to be secret, and 
when to Bpeak. That you have done me this 
honor, madame, shall be the one secret that 
will go with me to the grave.” 

With these words, the count bent low with a 
lofty grace that might have befitted the state- 
chamber at Versailles, and walked backward 
to the door, where he bowed again and disap¬ 
peared, moving' swiftly through the glowing 
purple of the twilight. 


Marie Antoinette seated herself in the still¬ 
ness of the temple, and fell into a strange re¬ 
verie. The presence of this man,- so high in 
his intellect, so strong in his brute force, had 
lifted her out of the despondency which the 
gathering discontent of the nation threw upon 
the court, and her natural energies were all 
aroused once more. In gaining this man she 
felt that the court was strengthened. 

Marie Antoinette remained in this reverie 
until the new moon dropped down among the 
purplish whiteness of the clouds, from which 
all the scarlet and gold had died Boftly out, 
and hung there like a golden sickle, waiting 
for a harvest of stars. Theti she remembered 
the hour, and how far she was from the palace, 
with a little thrill of fear. She gathered the 
shawl over her head, and, holding its shadowy 
lace to her bosom With one hand, went out into 
the Park and walked swiftly away. 

Everything was still as death; the birds had 
ceased their soft fluttering among the leaves; 
and all the pretty animals had crept, away to 
their coverts among the ferns and undergrowth. 

All at once the queen paused, and stepped 
back with a faint shriek. The shadow of a 
man fell across her path—the man himself 
stood in her way. The moon had just traveled 
through an amethystine cloud, and came out 
clear as crystal, illuminating that strange face, 
the bright, blue eyes, the ivory forehead, and 
that long, white beard, which waved down the 
man’s bosom like curves of rippling silver. 

“Lady,” he said, “you look kind and good; 
tell me how I can gain access to the daughter 
of Marie Therese.” 

The voice was low and broken, but sweet 
with humility. There was nothing to fear 
from a man who spoko like that. 

“You speak of the queen?” said Marie An¬ 
toinette, with gentle dignity. 

“Yes, I speak of the queen; that fair, brave 
woman, whose mother, a saint in heaven, was 
once my friend.” 

“You have seen my mother?” cried Marie 
Antoinette, surprised out of all prudence. 

“Your mother? Oh! that I do not know. It 
was Marie Therese, the good Empress of Aus¬ 
tria, of whom I was speaking; and it is her 
child, the young Queen of France, I wish to«ee. ” 

“The young Queen of France! Alas! she is 
no longer young,” said Marie Antoinette, with 
a pathetic remembrance of the silver threads 
that were creeping into her hair. 

The man shook his head, and lifted one hand 
to it with an air of bewilderment. 

“You mistake, lady; I saw her twice, and 
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she was young and fair, like the lilies—so fair, 
so fair!” 

“Was that in Austria, old man?” 

“Yes, it was in Austria. She Btood by the 
side of her mother, a grand, princely woman, 
dauntless as a lion—but I saw her tremble. It 
is awful to see such terror in the eyes of a 
brave woman; but it was there, and I had done 
it. Ah, me! there is a power beyond that of 
monarchy—a fearful power. They wrested it 
from me—they wrested it from me; and I am 
only a poor, weak old man.” 

“Who are you? I cannot make out by the 
tones of your voice to what nation you belong; 
they carry the accent of no country with them 
that I can discern.” 

“That is because I have been born again; 
buried, you know, and risen from the grave.” 

Marie Antoinette looked anxiously about her. 
This was the talk of a madman. How had he 
come there? By what device could she escape 
him? 

“You cannot understand me,” persisted the 
man, plaintively. “You are afraid of a poor, 
helpless old man, who has but one wish in tho 
world.” 

“And what is that?” inquired the queen, re¬ 
assured by his meek earnestness. 

“To see Marie Antoinette, to take the ser¬ 
pent from her hand, and the curse from her 
destiny.” 

Again the queen recoiled; these words seemed 
to her the wild talk of a madman. 

“Can you tell me how to reach her, lady?” 

“That is impossible. The queen admits no 
strangers to her presence.” 

“Ah, me! and I am a stranger to every one 
now. My own child did not know me, lady. 
The wife of my bosom was afraid of the crea¬ 
ture she had dragged up from his grave. She 
is not the saipe woman I left—yet she is my 
wife.” 

“And who is your wife?” 

“No matter; you would not care to know, 
for she does not love the queen; and I think 
you are something to the daughter of Marie 
Therese, or you would not be in this place. 
It is strange, but at first I thought it was the 
queen walking by herself—as if she ever did! 
It would be dangerous, I can tell her that— 
very dangerous? for there exist people over 
yonder who hate this fair young queen. But 
I pity her; oh, yes! I pity her from the depths 
of my heart!” 

“Why—why do you pity her?” 

“Because I know. Because they have taken 
the good from me and turned it to evil for her. 


Ah! if I could see her; if she Would only be¬ 
lieve me!” 

“Believe you in what?” 

“In the thing I would ask of her.” 

“What would that be?” 

“No matter. I can tell no one but herself.” 

“ Tell me, and if the thing you want is reason¬ 
able, I will ask it of her.” 

“ Do you see her ? Are you one of her ladies ? 
You should be, else how came you here?” 

“How came you here?” demanded the 
queen. 

“Oh! I accomplished it at last. Days and 
days I have waited and watched; but this 
morning I saw a man go warily through a 
gate. He left it unlocked. I dared not follow, 
but lingered near, for the temptation was strong 
upon me. I waited patiently. Oh, lady! I have 
learned to be patient; to wait, and wait, and 
ivait-” 

The man broke of dreamily. His hand waved 
to and fro in the air, as if he grasped the 
moonbeams. 

“But you have not told me?” 

“Told you about what?” 

“About the man.” f 

“Oh! He came back with his face ablaze 
with some great joy, and while I was thinking 
to speak with him, strode away with such 
grand, rapid steps, that they took my breath 
away. Then he was lost in a grove beyond 
the highway; and directly he came out again, 
mounted on a horse, which went rushing toward 
Paris like the wind. I knew the horseman.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. It is not strange. I know a great 
many people, in a way; and they all talk before 
me, thinking that I, most of any one, must hate 
the man they call Louis Capet, and his wife. 
Poor thing! Poor thing! Why should I hate 
her or him? He was not to blame for the cruel 
acts of his grandfather. I often say that; but 
no one cares to listen. So I saw' the horse¬ 
man, and knowing him to be bitter as death 
against the people up yonder, watched till he 
came forth and rode away. Then I opened 
the gate, which he had left ajar, and came in. 
What was he doing here? These walls should 
shut out all enemies to the king, for he is not 
a bad man. Tell me, lady—what was tho 
Count Mirabeau doing here? Did he come to 
spy upon the queen, or murder the king?” 

Marie Antoinette started, and turned pale in 
the moonlight. Was her secret known to this 
man? How long had he been in the grounds? 
She controlled herself, and *turned to him 
kindly. 
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“Are you quite certain the person you saw 
was Count Mirabeau ?” 

“Certain? Yes. One docs not forget a face 
like his; besides, I have seen it often—too often! 
too often! What was he doing here? I tell 
you again he is the enemy of your king; he 
hates the queen.” 

“Well, no harm is done,” said the queen. 

“Not yet; but, lady, if you see the queen, 
warn her of this man. I would, but tfcat my 
business with her is so much more important.” 

“I will warn her,” said the queen.” 

“That is kind. Oh! if I could only see her, 
and undo the evil thing which is sure to carry 
a curse with it, when a minute could turn it 
into & blessing. You could not ask her?” 

His great, wistful eyes were turned on her 
face imploringly; ho grasped the lace of her 
shawl with his eager hand. She stepped back 
nervously, and wrenched the lace from his 
grasp. In doing this her hand flashed out 
from its covering; the moonlight struck the 
great star-like diamonds on her fingers, and 
dimly revealed a serpent of twisted gold, with 
agrAn beetle in its coils, which twined around 
one finger. 

The old man uttered a cry so sharp and wild 
that it rang through the Park. 

“Give it me! Give it me! It is mine! It 
is mine!” he cried, snatching at the hand on 
which he had seen the serpent-ring. “Oh, my 
God! it shall not escape me again! All the 
fiends themselves shall not keep it from me!” 

«’ The old man caught the hand, which again 
buried itself in the black lace; but he trembled 
so violently that the lace tore in his grasp, and 
the queen broke from him in extreme terror. 
This insane violence convinced her that the 
man was mad. She darted away, and ran for 
her very life, not daring to cry out, but rushing 
on, and on, till the very breath left her body. 


The old man followed the flying woman, call¬ 
ing after her with pathetic cries, and beseech¬ 
ing her to 8top. She looked back, a hand 
grasped at her shoulder, but Bhe swerved aside 
quickly, and the old man fell headlong. 

The queen uttered a quick cry of thankful¬ 
ness, and sped on, and on, till she came in sight 
of the palace. 

The old man, who had fallen headlong on the 
turf, lay insensible for a few minutes; but after 
a little he lifted himself up, and looked around 
for the lady who had escaped him. 

“Gone! gone! gone!” he cried out, with 
pathetic mournfulness. “How near I was! 
My hand touched it! I felt the thrill and the 
power flash through me like an arrow, find 
then it was gone! Who was the lady? How 
did that ring come on her finger? Does she 
know that to her it will bring nothing but 
curses, to me power, strength, the blessedness 
of youth. Ah! why did she escape me!” 

He stood awhile with his clasped hands up¬ 
lifted, his eyes full of tears. The agony of his 
disappointment quivered in every mild feature. 
Then he turned away, muttering to himself, 

“Oh! how they baffle me! How long am I 
to wait ? Are the fiends forever to have mastery ? 
Oh, me! I could bear it if no evil came to others, 
while good is withheld from me. How long 
am I to wait?” 

Thero was no madness in the old man’s 
voice, but unutterable disappointment, the very 
mournfulness of despair. He turned his steps 
toward the gate, which Mirabeau had left open; 
his step was slow and feeble; tears dropped 
from his eyes, and fell upon his beard, where 
they trembled like jewels. His lips quivered, 
and gave out soft murmurs of distress. Thus 
the old man passed through the gate, and into 
the highway, along which he toiled on to Paris. 
(to be continued.) 
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Mt love Is dead. By your hand was it slain, 

When flashed with joy it nestled to your breast; 
You come too late, repentance now is vain; 

Oh! leave me then at rest! 

Your power is o’er. No tinge of faintest red 
Shall flush my face, evoked by tender speech 
From yonr false, mocking lips. The dream has fled— 
My height you cannot reach 

There teas a time did I your fond look meet; 

With joy I trembled; if, perchance, yon spoke 
Of love, my heart throbbed fast with rapture sweet; 
Ala# your faith you broke! 


Ton met my simple trust with icy scorn, 

When once the dove was snared within tho net; 
You recked not that my heart was left forlorn; 
Can I such wrongs forget? 

I suffered long. Strength came by slow degrees; 

And pride upheld a spirit never meek: 

And though I fiercely wrestled, dear-bought peace 
To win, I was not wcuk. 

Again, oh, spoiler! do yon think to wake 
The love that lies all pale and deathly cold? 

You waste your labor; twice you cannot break 
My heart. The tale is told. 
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I. 

A young man of fair appearance and good 
manners is a valuable personage anywhere; 
but never more so than in a little country town. 
This truth was fully acknowledged and acted 
on by the girls in Milford; and young Edgar 
Holden, the head clerk in Mr. Mitchell’s dry- 
goods store, was a lion in his way. Nature 
had been kind to him in the matter of personal 
endowments, bestowing a broad, white fore¬ 
head, bright, dark eyes, and various pleasing 
et cetera. Perhaps her liberality in these out¬ 
ward adornings drove her to something like 
parsimoniousness in the interior plenishing. 
His head was well enough, not lacking in 
sense, or shrewdness; but his heart had been 
fashioned after a very contracted pattern. It 
was large enough to accommodate comfortably 
just one individual—Mr. Holden himself. 

The girls, however, did not suspect this, nor 
was he aware of the fact. He enjoyed his 
popularity, his invitations, and the smiles of 
the fair, without dreaming that he was other 
than an honorable, high-minded young fellow. 
Nor did his care for the leading numeral at 
once develop itself; for he fell in love, as deeply 
as it was in him to do, W’ith Helen Lyndsay, 
the oldest daughter of a large, and by no means 
prosperous family. 

There were two fine drygoods stores in Mil¬ 
ford, rivals in show and business, and several 
minor establishments. Over the very least of 
these presided Mr. Lyndsay, Helen’s father, 
assisted by an intermittent clerk. Poor man! 
It was pitiful to see him, year after year, grow¬ 
ing gray and bent among his slender stock; his 
serious face brightening at sight of an infre¬ 
quent customer, and his slow' speech essaying 
the blandishments that should induce a pur¬ 
chase. But the pathos of the affair was lost 
on the Milfordites, among whom his store was 
a jest and by-word. Some sort of sales must 
have been made there, at intervals, to some¬ 
body, how'ever, for Mr. Lyndsay occasionally 
got in a new piece of goods, and the family 
lived along, they hardly knew how. 

As Helen grew' up, affairs improved a little. 
She developed an unusual taste for music, cul¬ 
tivated by many turns and stratagems, but 
reaching, at least, a considerable degree of 


RIPLEY. 


excellence. Her voice, especially, was beau¬ 
tiful, and went straight to the listener’s heart. 
She was promoted to playing the organ, with 
a modest stipend therefor; she began to give 
lessons, and to be somewhat prominent in the 
youthful circles from her musical attainments. 
About this time, too, her attire was visibly 
brightened. 

“How Helen Lyndsay has improved in licr 
looks!” exclaimed Mary Eames, to her devoted 
friend, Matilda Mitchell. “In that new' gar¬ 
net merino she is almost handsome!” 

“I don’t know w’hether her looks have im¬ 
proved, or only her clothing,” replied Mutilda. 
“She would ahvays have been pretty if she 
had been dressed like other people.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I know*. When any old, 
forsaken piece of lead-color, or washed-out 
green, had lain in the store long enough, Helen 
used to have a dress made from it. I wonder 
W'ho selected Mr. Lyndsay’s goods in the be¬ 
ginning!” 

“Couldn’t say,” replied Matilda, laughing. 
“You must go to the oldest inhabitant for 
that.” 

But Matilda did not larg’i when it became 
apparent that the garnet merino, or the pretty 
loops which it set off, had mude an impression 
on Edgar Holden’s heart. She was thought, 
among the girls, to be very well disposed to¬ 
ward her father’s handsome clerk. It hap¬ 
pened, naturally enough, that he saw her often 
and familiarly; accompanied her to lectures 
and evening meetings; and Matilda had not 
taken these attentions as mere matters of 
course. Though by no means ill-natured, she 
w'as quite aware of the difference between her 
father's handsome establishment, with its plate- 
glass windows, its lavish display, and numer¬ 
ous clerks, and Mr. Lyndsay’s melancholy little 
den; she felt all the easy superiority of a girl 
to whom merinoes, garnet, or otherwise, were 
mere every-day affairs. She might have ex¬ 
pected, too, that Edgar w’ould have sufficient 
esprit de corps to stand by bis employers. But 
it was not to be. Helen Lyndsay brushed back 
her fair tresses from her smooth brow, gave a 
few soft glances from her blue eyes, and the 
work was done. Edgar was a captive. 

Tho sunshine of Helen’s happiness bright- 
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ened the whole household. Mrs. Lyndsay began 
to feel for her children the hopes that had long 
since died out for herself. “Edgar will do 
well,*’ prophesied Mr. Lyndsay; “he’s a young 
man that's bound to succeed.” Success for 
any of its members would make a delightful 
variety in the family, the mother felt; and if 
Helen prospered, her brother and sisters would 
reap the comforts of it, too. Meanwhile, no 
heroine of romance ever cherished a tenderer, 
more devoted passion than warmed the young 
girl’s heart. Edgar was so handsome, so supe¬ 
rior. so noble—it was so generous of him, who 
could have had anybody, to choose her! These 
were her articles of faith; and in return Edgar 
was very fond of her, proud of her pretty face, 
exultant in her voice. 

The first break in their felicity was caused 
by the offer, to the lover, of a good position in 
New York. He must go, that they both knew 
at once—it would never do to neglect such ad¬ 
vancement. But the parting was cruel. Nothing 
could have consoled them under it but the feel¬ 
ing, on Edgar’s part, that he was going to make 
a home for his beloved; on hers, that his ab¬ 
sence would but bring them sooner together. 
He was to work, and save, and prosper, toward 
the one great end; while she, in her sphere, 
would love him faithfully, and strive to grow 
worthier of him every day. 

II. 

Helen must be allowed, of course, a little 
time to cry in her own room when her adored 
was really gone; but she soon roused herself, 
and came back to every-day duties. She tidied 
the sitting-room, kept the parlor in order, 
helped her mother with the sewing, and gave 
faithful care to her steadily-increasing class. 
With all this, she found time for frequent 
glances at Edgar’s picture, and the pearl ring 
he had given her—how he wanted to make it 
a diamond!—and for reading, again and again, 
his precious letters. 

“What 'shall we ever do without Helen?” 
Mrs. Lyndsay would say to her husband. “I 
im afraid to think of it.” 

“We won’t think of it,” he answered. “She 
is not going just yet, at any rate.” 

No, not just yet. For the first few weeks, 
while all was yet unfamiliar and even a little 
dreary, Edgar turned with ardor to his be¬ 
loved. His letters were frequent, full of ten- 
dor remembrance and fond anticipations. But 
M he grew accustomed to the new position, 
*nd came to feel himself a part of the vast and 
brilliant life that surged through the city 


streets, esteem for his old self and old asso¬ 
ciations grew weaker. 

Almost any boarding-house can boast a pretty 
girl or so, and that to which Edgar’s fortune 
had directed him did not differ, in this respect, 
from others. One young lady, who sat oppo¬ 
site him at table, especially attracted his re¬ 
gards. She was tall and finely-shaped, with 
dark eyes, and the most entire nnd perfect 
self-possession. Edgar, always sensitive to 
female beauty, could not but admire her well- 
turned waist, nnd the graceful slope of her 
shoulders. As soon as opportunity offered, ho 
inquired her name.of his landlady. 

“Oh! that’s Miss Minot, and her mother sits 
next her; the quiet, middle-aged lady, who is 
always crocheting tidies.” 

“I haven’t observed,” said Edgar, smiling. 
“She does not crochet at table, perhaps.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Lord. “Why 
don’t you come into the parlor of an evening? 
It would be so much more sociable for you; 
and it’s hardly gallant to the young ladies to 
keep to yourself as you do. You’ll find we 
have a very pleasant family. Miss Minot is a 
splendid girl.” 

“She looks it, certainly.” 

“You think so? Well, I should suppose you 
would. I don’t see how any one can help it. 
It would hardly do, perhaps, for .mo to tell 
what she said yesterday about you.” 

“Hardly,” said Edgar. “She, probably, did 
not intend that it should be repeated.” 

“Oh! it was no harm—but I shall be dis¬ 
creet.” Edgar did not urge, though he would 
have really liked to know what impression he 
had made on that distinguished-looking girl. 
It was not unfavorable, judging from the re¬ 
ception she gave him, when, obedient to Mrs. 
Lord’s hint, he made his debut in the parlor the 
next evening. Every one, indeed, met him 
with friendliness; the two Miss Raynors, one 
pretty, and the other plain, were most amiable; 
and their mamma, the large lady with the 
Roman nose, spoke feelingly of the loneliness 
of a young man without home or family ties 
in the place where business has called him. 
Emily Minot smiled at this tender sympathy; 
nnd Mrs. Raynor saw the smile, and felt ag¬ 
grieved, all the more that the offender pre¬ 
sently absorbed the new-comer’s attention. 

“How shockingly Emily Minot flirts with 
every man she meets,” she observed to Miss 
Burt, a maiden lady sitting near. “I wonder 
her mother can let her go on so.” 

“She has very little to say about it, I fancy. 
Emily does not consult her.” 
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“I’m afraid not. It's sad—sad. I hope I 
shall never lose my influence over my childreii 
in that way.” 

Meanwhile, Emily talked with Mr. Holden. 
“I am not at all of Mrs. Raynor’s mind,” she 
said, smiling. “I don’t consider you in the 
least an object of sympathy.” 

“Cortainly not, at present. I am an object 
of envy, rather.” 

“A truce to compliments, pray; I was speak¬ 
ing in good faith. A man—a young man—is 
really to be envied. The world lies before 
him, he has his destiny in his own hands. So 
different from us poor worsen, who must just 
sit still and see what will happen!” 

“You exaggerate our power, I think; cir¬ 
cumstances control us oftener than we circum¬ 
stances. And when we are strongest, most 
successful, we are ready to lay it at the feet 
of those same ‘poor women,’ and ask our fate 
from their lips.” 

“You can’t break away from conventional 
prettincsscs of speech, I see; but I shall ndhere 
to my text. A man worthy the name will not 
hang his hopes on anything but his own will. 
He can make life much what he chooses to have 
it. But for us, there is no resource—unless 
we could find Aladdin’s lamp.” | 

“And what should you ask for, then?” 

“ More than I cun tell you, at such short 
notice. Pomp, power, place—these are the 
sum. • I’ll spare you the details. How very 
warm it is!” she added, fanning herself. 
“ Most unusual, for the season. I believe the 
first use I should make of my gift would be to 
order in a tray of ice creams.” 

A year later Edgar would have seen through 
this trick, and remained undisturbed by it; but 
now it seemed a charming idea to realize the 
naively-spoken wish. A conference with the 
landlady, a message to the nearest confectioner, 
and the ices appeared. Miss Minot beamed 
sweetly upon Edgar, and called Edgar a be¬ 
nevolent genii. Mrs. Raynor and her daughters 
exchanged glances; they understood themodu* 
operandi perfectly. However, as the ices were 
there, they might as well partake of them. 

Edgar’s friendship with Miss Minot pro¬ 
gressed rapidly from this evening; he was 
introduced to others, and soon had a circle of 
lady acquaintances. More or less pretty, they 
dazzled him by fashionable dress, by grace of 
manner, and “air.” Tho image of Helen, 
busied with domestic eares, or going from house 
to house, attending to her scholars, grew less 
attractive. His letters were fewer, and pleaded 
business in excuse. 


As months went on, indulgences of various 
sorts absorbed his means. It was absurd, he 
told himself, to try to save from such a salary. 
It did not more than keep him comfortably, 
alone. He had been very weak to bind him¬ 
self, at his age, by any plans of marriage. 
Time enough for that, years hence, if he pros¬ 
pered. Or, at any rate, he ought to have 
chosen a very different sort of girl. A man’s 
wife, if she did not bring him fortune, ought 
to be something in herself—should have posi¬ 
tion and connections, air and aplomb. He 
should shudder to have Miss Minot know 
about that horrid little store, and the music- 
lessons. But he had not understood his own 
tastes, nor his own value, in those days. It 
was a bad bargain—but he must make the best 
of it. By this time tho intervals between the 
letters wero very long. Then, little by little, 
the thought occurred, “ Must bo poor a bargain 
be adhered to? Were there no means of escape 
from it? Was a mere bit of boy’s folly, like that, 
to hamper him all his days?” Breaking an en¬ 
gagement was no new thing; it had been done 
often enough before. So a woek passed, two, 
three, and no letter came. 

“Why doesn’t Edgar write, I wonder?” said 
Mrs. Lyndsay. 

“ I don’t know, mother,” Helen answered. 

“Perhaps he is ill.” 

“No; I don’t think it can be that. We should 
have heard.” 

“Well, then, I must say,” began Mrs. 
Lyndsay. 

“ Don’t, mother,” pleaded Helen. “ Don’t say 
anything. We shall know all soon enough.” 
Mrs. Lyndsay was silent; but her heart ached 
for her child. And Helen looked so anxiously 
for a letter. Every thought, every occupation, 
tended toward the one event of mail-time. If 
her father came in at an unusual hour; if one 
of the children brought home a composition in 
its hand from school, her heart leaped up in 
hope that the missive had arrived at last. 
But nothing came. 

III. 

One bright morning Helen went out on her 
usual round; however sick her heart, lessons 
must be attended to. On the way Bhe encoun¬ 
tered Mary Eames. 

“I suppose you are feeling very bright,” 
said the latter. 

“Not particularly,” answered Helen. “ Why 
should I?” 

“ What hypocrisy! Why, because Edgar has 
come, and is twice as handsome as he used to 
be. Isn’t that reason enough?” 
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••Edgar!” exclaimed Helen, turning very 
pale. “Is it possible—are you sure?” 

•‘Of course, I am; I talked with him for ten 
minutes just now, at Mitchell’s. You don’t 
mean to say you didn’t know?” 

••Yes,” replied Helen. “I had not heard. 
Good-by! I must go on.” 

Mary looked after her. “How strange!” 
she thought. “Can they have quarreled, or 
what is the matter?” 

Helen got through her duties in some fashion, 
and hurried home. She longed, yet dreaded, 
to meet Edgar on the way; but sho might have 
spared both hopes and feArs. He was amus¬ 
ing himself in the Mitchell's croquet-ground 
with Matilda and two or three other girls. 

Not without thoughts of her, however, and 
plans respecting his courso of action. He had 
come, intending to see her; to have some sort 
of explanation; and to get back his freedom. 
She would givo it, he was assured, without an 
explicit demand. But now that ho was here, 
the affair seemed an awkward oio to manage; 
there might be an unpleasant scene, perhaps, 
if Helen should not look at it as reasonably as 
he did. Possibly, too, her father might be 
indignant. So he put off the interview from 
day to day. 

While he waited, conjecture was busy as to 
the cause of the trouble between the youthful 
pair. Mary Eames had not been slow to report 
her interview with Helen, and the girls were 
full of interest and curiosity. Matilda allowed 
some foolish fancies to spring up in her mind, 
and made herself as charming as possible. 
E lgir found her society an acceptable refuge 
from annoying thoughts; he also discerned, or 
imagined, a resemblance in her to his idol, 
Emily Minot, and admired her accordingly. 

All this time Helen watched and waited at 
home, hoping against hope, wondering if he 
had heard anything against her; if he was 
offended, or what could bo the cause of this 
cruel change. 

Dayj went by, and then Edgar returned to 
town, without having once seen her. He had 
decided that it would be easier to write than 
speak; but writing was not easy. As well let 
the whole thing pa 98 , perhaps; Helen must 
understand it pretty well by this time. .He 
should like his letters, to be sure; they were 
silly things, and had better bo destroyed—but 
h was no great matter. The Lyndsays were 
not tae sort of people ever to use them against 
him. As for his picture, and the pearl ring, and 
the few other trifles he had given her, she was 
Tory welcome to them, if she cared to keep them. 


She did not care, it seemed. Shortly after 
his return, he received a packet containing all, 
with a few lines, requesting the return of 
Helen’s own letters. Ho had felt free enough 
before, but acknowledged that it was, perhaps, 
best the affair should bo formally ended. 

So Helen was left to heal her wounded heart 
as best she might; to console herself for the 
destruction of her hopes, by convincing her 
reason of the unworthiness of their object. 
It was a hard task upon her. The parents, 
seeing her sad face, her poor little efforts after 
cheerfulness, execrated bitterly the cause of 
the trouble, but they could do nothing. Sho 
and they must wait for the effects of time. 

There was now nothing in the way of Edgar’s 
addresses to Miss Minot. A mixture of hope 
and uncertainty in tho pursuit rendered it pe¬ 
culiarly fascinating to his temperament. That 
he was personally not unacceptable to her,.ho 
was sure; she had long treated him with the 
friendliest regard, which had sometimes, he 
thought, a tinge of tenderer meaning. But 
then she was ambitious; she yearned with a 
strong yearning after the pomps and vanities 
of the world. Well, there would be all the 
more glory in winning her, spito of these pre¬ 
possessions. He did not stop to inquire whether 
she would remain contented after the winning; 
nor to justify to himself entirely tho prudence 
of the step. That she had some means he was 
awaro; then her connections were good, and 
would, doubtless, use their influence to aid her. 
He had hopes of advancement, too, in his own 
line; and then they need not marry immedi¬ 
ately. Altogether, his plans were rather misty 
and confused; only one brilliant possibility, 
near at hand, constantly allured him—that of 
calling the superb woman, whom he so admired, 
his own. What u prize she would be! Wiub 
lustre would she reflect upon him! 

Lookers-on thought he had a fair chance of 
success; even Mrs. Minot, quiet and indifferent 
as she ordinarily was, grew uneasy. 

“My dear,” said she, timidly, “have you 
thought of all it would involve to marry this 
young man ?” 

“No, mamma, I haven’t felt any call to think 
of it. Is it possible,” she added, laughing, 
“that you know so little about your own child 
as that?” 

“Well, Emily, I could not tell how it might 
be. He i9 very good-looking, and you are so 
much together.” 

“ And I have a weak head, likely to be turned 
by good looks and by propinquity ! Thank you 
for your high opinion! I am not infatuated 
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enough, however, to marry a clerk on a salary, purchaser. Meanwhile, oil had been discovered 
just yet. He’s good-looking, as you say, and in the neighborhood, and speculators besieged 
a very creditable attendant, and convenient in Mr. Lyndsay on all hands. Fortunately, as it 
the way of bouquets, and carriage-hire, and proved, he disregarded their temptations, got 
concerts. There his vocation ends, so far as I together all his available means, and began 
am concerned.” to bore. There was a brief period of great 

“But do you think he understands it? Are anxiety, followed by delicious exultation. At 
you sure you are not misleading him?” a comparatively trifling depth a flowing well 

“He ought to; I have told him my views of burst forth; the fortune of the family was 
life a dozen times. If he mistakes me, it is his made. Adieu to the melancholy little shop, 
own affair.” the music-lessons, and the small economies! 

Thus tenderly did Edgar’s idol treat his pre- Henceforward their path lay among the sunny 
tensions in the candor and privacy of her own places of life. 

family. To be sure, she used a little more It was hard on Edgar, that any one must 
ceremony when discussing them with himself admit. I cannot tell you how tenderly the 
a few days later; but the result was the same, memory of Helen recurred to him, now that lie. 
He had been encouraged by an unwonted soft- knew her to bo an heiress, surrounded by all 
ness in her manner, and favoring circumstances the luxuries he doated on. If only he had 
of time and place, to speak his mind; and she kept faith a few weeks longer! Sometimes he 
had rejected him unequivocally, with many half-meditated going back and pleading his 
expressions of surprise. She had supposed cause again, but a certain instinct of failure 
they understood each other, that only a plea- withheld him. Like most of us, prone to attri- 
sant friendship existed between them. She was butc his own faults to other people, he lays the 
profuse in regrets, and hoped to retain his blame of the affair on Emily Minot. If she 
esteem. But Edgar’s eyes were opened; lie had not been so vain, coquettish, hungry for 
saw that she had chosen to amuse herself conquest, all would yet be well, 
without one consideration for him, and he W’as On Saturday afternoon the wholesale stored 
bitterly indignant. If the image of Helen, per- close early, and Edgar, in common with hun- 
fect in her devotion, rose to his remembrance, dredB of others, seeks the Central Park. Wend- 
we will not pity him too much for whatever ing his way modestly on foot, he sometimes 
was painful in the contrast. Longer reflection meets the Lyndsay carriage, and glances, unre- 
only confirmed his opinion. He recalled very cognized, at Helen, bright in reoovered cliecr- 
clcarly Miss Minot ’s acceptance of numerous fulness and beauty. How near, yet how unat- 
little favors; nay, more, the hints she had tainable! And he might have sat there by her 
given, which he had been so pleased and proud side, might have shared in every luxury, every 
to act upon; and he did not doubt that he had splendor! Nothing but his own act prevented it. 
been duped and freely used for her conve- ; No wonder that he walks home rather de- 
nicnce. The conviction was not flattering to jectcdly, and finds his boarding-house an un- 
his vanity; perhaps, no injury to his heart ^ inviting home, and its inmates sadly deficient 
alone could have so rankled. ; in refinement. Of course, the world is not over 

In the very midst of this bitter and mortified for him yet; but he feels, with reason, that the 
feeling came most surprising news from Mil- highest prize is not likely to fall twice to his 
ford. Mr. Lywdsay’s parents had died some lot. And any moderate success he may yet 
months before, leaving to him the homestead achieve will always be embittered by the 
farm. It was not a very desirable property, thought of that one false move and its conse- 
and there had been some delay in finding a quences. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

BY M. K. *W. 

To do his Master's work—for this he lived; Or thrilling with its Jubilant H Rejoice!” 

To this were consecrated all his powers. Worthy disciple! Man of antique mould! 

A mind well trained, a heart all charity, The love of Christ constraining! Forth he went. 

He stood a watchman upon Zion's towers. Bearing God’s message to a sinful world. 

Who that lias heard those silver accents flow, Desirous in His service to be spent. 

Can e’er forget the magic of his voice— To snch a life sublime, what close more fitly given— 

Winning, rebuking, counseling by turns, A new Elijah, borne on wings of fire to Heaven! 
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“KITTY CLOVER.” 


BT MRS. CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Willard Ross sat in the parlor of his uncle’s 
farm-house, lazily turning the leaves of a pho¬ 
tograph-album. 

“Who is this, aunt Mary?’* he asked. 

“Oh! that’s Kitty Clover!” 

“Kitty Clover?” 

“Yes; or Kitty Armstead, rather; my niece. 
She spent a month here lust summer, an/1 your 
uncle David thought so much of her that ho 
asked fbr her picture. He always calls her 
Kitty Clover, because she thinks clover-blos¬ 
soms are s^pretty.” 

“Where uoes she live?” 

“In New York.” 

“Tell me about her, won’t you?” 

“She is my sister’s youngest child, and her 
father is dead; her sisters are all married, and 
she lives alone with her mother.” 

“She is quite a belle, I suppose.” 

“Well, I hardly think so; she isn’t rich 
enough for that.” 

“Is she poor, then?” 

“No, not that exactly, either. Her father 
was a tea-merchant, who died a few years ago, 
leaving a small property. Kitty and her mother 
have enough to rent a neat second-story house, 
and feed and clotho themselves comfortably. 
She is coming up again this summer, and I am 
verj glad, for I know you will like each other, 
and it will be pleasant for both.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Eighteen. Just the age for you. A man, 
with jour wealth and position in society, ought 
to be married.” 

“The truth is, aunt Mary, that all the mar¬ 
riageable young ladies have turned fortune- 
hunters. If I could meet your niece without 
her knowing that I was rich, it would suit me 
well, for I like her face exceedingly.” 

“Now don’t be so ridiculous, Willard! Kitty 
might, with just as much propriety, say that 
she was afraid you would fall in love with her 
on account of her beauty, and insist upon wear¬ 
ing a mask. You are not in search of a rich 
wife, for the very excellent reason that you are 
wealthy yourself. But the woman you marry 
must possess beauty, or its equivalent; and I 
think it is but fair that she should receive 
something in exchange.” 

“So you think I have nothing but wealth to 
recommend me, aunt Mary?” 


“Yes, I think you have an abundance of self- 
conceit.” 

“Now that is unkind. You are angry with 
me for suspecting your niece of mercenary mo¬ 
tives. Do be a good, kind aunt Mary, and help 
me in this.” 

“I cannot say that I approve of deception 
under any circumstances. Still, if you really 
desire it, you might pretend to be a distant 
cousin, assisting your uncle through tho sum¬ 
mer work, and treated as one of the family on 
account of the relationship.” 

“That is just the thing; for I am so brown 
already that I could easily pass for a farmer.” 

That very night Mrs. Ross received a letter 
from Kitty, saying that she would be there tho 
next day; and Willard hastily prepared him¬ 
self, and gave instructions to the servants. 

So tVe next evening when his uncle David 
rode back from tho village, with Kitty in tho 
carriage, Willard was coming from work with 
the men. 

Ho was more than surprised at Kitty’s beauty, 
even after having seen her photograph. Her 
bright, waving golden hair; her fair com¬ 
plexion; and her brown, sparkling eyes, that 
seemed overflowing with mischief, far ex¬ 
ceeded in loveliness all he had imagined. But, 
unfortunately, Kitty’s attention was directed 
to household affairs for the first few days, and 
she took little or no notice of him. 

But one day she went out into the hay-field 
with her uncle, when Willard was on tho mow¬ 
ing-machine mowing. The horses were quite 
spirited, and coming suddenly to a hollow in 
the ground, he was thrown off the mower, 
spraining his ankle slightly. 

This proved sufficiently painful to keep him 
in the house for the next few days, and Kitty 
and he became the best of friends. She read 
to him, talked and sang to him; and as they 
were both disposed to be argumentative, aunt 
Mary was often amused by their discussions. 

“ How did you acquire Buch a finished edu¬ 
cation, and a thorough knowledge of books?” 
asked Kitty, one day. 

“ Ah, Miss Kitty! my father was once wealthy, 
and no pains was spared with my education.” 

“ Why don’t you use it to some advantage?” 

“Perhaps I may do so some day, though, to 
tell the truth, I believe I am rather indolent.” 

73 
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74 “KITTY CLOVER. 


One morning, as soon as the dew was off the 
grass, Kitty ran out and gathered flowers for 
the rases. She sat down on a low chair in the 
parlor to arrange them. 

Willard watched her, thinking what a lovely 
picture she made in her white morning-dress, 
and her hair more like gold than ever. He 
asked for a nosegay. 

“Certainly,” she said. Taking a white rose, 
she surrounded it with forget-me-nots, added 
some sweet elysium, and tying fragrant gera¬ 
nium-leaves around the whole, she placed it in 
his hand. 

“It is beautiful and sweet—it is like your¬ 
self,” he said, enthusiastically. 

Kitty blushed hotly, but made no reply. 

“Let me see what messages they bring me. 
‘I am worthy of you!* ‘True love!’ ‘Worth be¬ 
yond beauty!’ and ‘Preference!’” 

“Ah, sir! that is unfair! I selected the 
flowers for their beauty and fragrance, not for 
their meaning.” And Kitty’s proud, little lips 
curled; she tried to appear angry and disdain¬ 
ful, but Bhe looked more perplexed than either; 
for the white lids, with their golden fringes, 
drooped over her brown eyes, and her slender 
fingers fluttered nervously with the flowers in 
her lap. Hastily placing them in tho vases, 
she escaped to her room, and did not make her 
appearance until dinner-time. Willard watohed 
throughout the meal to catch her eye, and was 
at last rewarded with a timid, fluttering glance. 
Ho sent back such a look of entreaty, mingled 
with penitence, that her cheeks grew very rosy, 
though she Md not deign to notice him further. 

She did net appear in the parlor after dinner; 
and he began te ffear she was seriously offended. 

“I wish, most ardently, that I had never 
assumed this silly disguise,” he said; “it 
places me in a false position, that is often 
uncomfortable; and I verily believe that this 
provoking sprain, which I thought might pos¬ 
sibly excite her sympathy, has only caused 
me to appear more worthless and inactive in 
her eyes.” 

Ho heard her light step on the stairs, but_ 
she went directly out on the porch. He called 
her, and she came in, looking a little frightened. 

“ Miss Kitty, I see I have offended yon. I 
did not mean it. Pray, forgive me.” 

His tone was so humble that she gave him 
her hand in a pretty, graceful way. He took it 
in both his, and kissed it repeatedly, and 
passionately. 

She flushed angrily. 

“I cannot help itl” he cried. “Oh, Kitty! 

I love you!” 


“But I don’t love you, sir!” Bhe said, half 
vexed, half saucy. 

“ But you are not angry with me for loving 
you?” 

“ No. I want to be your friend, and I don’t 
want you to make love to mo.” 

“ Please, don’t leave me alone; my ankle is 
very painful—aren’t you sorry?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” 

“ Won’t you read to me, then?” 

“ Certainly! What would you like?” 

“ The Princess.” 

“But I am tired of that.” 

“ I can never tiro of it—but please yourself.” 

“I will read it to you.” 

She took the book and sat down, the blue 
and gold making her fair hand whiter by con¬ 
trast. Her tones were silvery sweet; her face 
flushed softly as she read, and, 9t the last 
words of the prince, her voice trembled slightly. 
She closed her eyes and sat slowly rocking to 
and fro, her hair floating out in the sunshine 
that came through a western window. 

He watched her, thinking how beautiful she 
was, and how he loved her; and yet he dared 
not speak after what had passed. 

But a few evenings subsequently, hia low# 
proved stronger than his judgment; and as 
they sat in the twilight shadows, ho told her 
that old but bewitching story, and sho grew 
paler as she listened, and for answer said, 

“Willard! WillardL you must not love me, 
for I cannot be your wife!” 

“ Kitty, do you refuse me because I am poor ?” 

“Oh, no! but you lack energy, ambition. 
If you were rich, there might be more excuse 
for your idleness; but a man with yeur health, 
education and talents, should never settle down 
to a second-rate day laborer.” 

“Aunt Mary has betrayed me!” 

“What?” 

“Kitty!” he said, springing up, “do you 
know who I am?” 

“No; but I believe you are a lunatic!” 

“I am not; but I will acknowledge that I 
have been a fool! Kitty, my name is not Smith; 

I am Willard Ross!” 

She started in surprise. But recovering her¬ 
self, in a moment, she said, rather coldly. 

“I thought Willard Ross was a wealthy 
lawyer, residing in the city.” 

“I am he.” 

“ But why did you take the name of Smith ?” 

“I knew you were coming, and I thought—” 

“Oh, I see! You thought I would fall in 
love with your money? That was extremely 
sagacious on your part.” 
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“ No matter what I thought. I am sorry 
that I assumed the disguise. I love you: how 
much words fail to tell. Oh! be mine, Kitty?” 

As he spoke he tried to take her hand, but 
she drew back. 

“No, sir,” she said; “not after such decep¬ 
tion. Mr. Ross, good-night.” 

Willard flew to aunt Mary for comfort. She 
soothed him as best she could, assuring him 
that she believed Kitty did love him, and had 
only refused him because her prido was 
wounded. Still, he spent a sleepless night. 
Kitty, too, looked pale at breakfast; Willard 
thought so, at least; and it gave him a forlorn 
hope. But she avoided him that day, and the 
days that followed. Yet she glided about tho 
house as silently as a spirit, with neither songs 
nor laughter on her lips. 

Willard watched her with an aching heart, 
thinking that he could utmost give up the hops 
of winning her love, if it would make her the 
mirthful, happy Kitty once more. 

“If I had only taken aunt Mary’s advice at 
first,” he said. “I’m sure I don’t blame the 
dear child for refusing such a worthless mortal 
as I represented myself to be.” 

One afternoon he rode to the village for tho 
mail. Kitty had been out for a short walk, 
and came in, complaining of headache. 

“Lie down on the sofa, dear,” cried aunt 
Mary; “there is no one to disturb you, and, 
perhaps, you may fall asleep.” 

She brought a pillow, and Kitty laid her 
tired little head upon it, and, as everything 
was quiet, she was soon away in tho laud of 
dreams. 

Aunt Mary met Willard at the door on his 
return. “Kitty is asleep in the parlor,” she 
6aid; “ go in, if you like, but don’t disturb her. ” 


So he went in softly, and drawing an ottoman 
near the sofa, he sat down beside her. She 
looked very lovely in her grnoeful slumber; 
attired in white, her hair fastened away from 
her forehead with a pale-blue ribbon, and tho 
tip of a tiny blue slipper peeping out beneath 
her dress. Her fair hands lay lightly, “ palm 
to palm;” but his heart reproached him when 
he saw how pale her face had grown. lie dared 
not kiss her, but took a curl of her hair softly 
in his hands, pressing it to his lips silently. 

By-and-by she began to murmur in her sleep. 
Willard started, when he heard his own name 
spoken softly and lovingly. His heart gave a 
great bound of joy. But he was a man of 
honor, and remembered that he had no right 
to be there, listening. So he rose noiselessly 
to leave the room. 

The movement, however, awoke her, at least 
partially. She looked up, and met his eyes, 
gazing fondly on her. She was still only half 
conscious: at least she had not yet had time 
to remember her pride; and she smiled in re¬ 
turn, and held out her hand. 

Willard seized it, covered it with kisses, and 
fell on his knees beside her. 

The crimson blood rushed over the checks, 
the brow, even the fair needs of Kitty; for sud¬ 
denly she recalled everything, and especially 
her pride. 

But it was too late. Willard held fast to her 
hand. 

“Don’t be cruel again, darling,” he began. 

Kitty burst into tears. But when he drew 
her head to his shoulder, she resisted no longer. 
She hid her face, but he kissed her hair. 

“You love me, don't you, Kitty?” ho whis¬ 
pered, at last. She looked up, shyly; their 
lips met: and Kitty was won. 


THE LANGUAGE OF A TEAR. 

IT STLTII A. RPSRBT. 


Tbs eye was blue, the cheek was red, 

The tours swift course no wrinkles met; 
And as it passed, it simply said, 

“ The child has seen no troubles yet. 

**1, like a drop of April rain. 

Come only to refresh and cheer; 

I quickly pass, and smiles again 
Shine brighter, for this childhood’s tear.” 

I saw it, silently and alow, 

Steel down a maiden's paling cheek, 


8he smiles, and merry dimples play; 

She sighs, and tears well gently up. 

“ A joy, a grief; a hope, a fear; 

This lose is woman's crown and cross; 
She knows the pleading one is dear, 

Yet weeps, and vaguely mourns a loss." 

I saw it when the mother clasped 
Her first-born to her throbbing breast; 
A dream of purest pleasure grasped. 

The tear of joy tall well expressed. 


While words, soft spoken, sweet and low, 
She heard—such words as lovers speak. 

“The hoart that sent me, throbs to-day 
With joy and pain—a mingled cup; 


An aged pilgrim's soul ascends, 

Her dying words a glad, “ I come 1” 

She.weeps, in grief for mourning frionds; 
In rapture, as she nears her homo. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 


We propose, hereafter, to devote an article, 
every month, to ladies' more ordinary dresses, 
such as delaines, merinocs, and calicoes; to 
children's common clothing; and to under¬ 
clothing, etc., etc. These papers will be illus¬ 
trated, like the present, with engravings, and 
will fill a want, which, we believe, no other 
magazine supplies. Very many of our sub¬ 
scribers write to us that ladies wish to know, 
not only what is fashionable for silk dresses, 
etc., etc., but what is pretty and cheap for 
persons of small incomes, and for the common 
dresses, and children's clothing, that every 
household, rich or not, requires. 



7tt 


Wo begin with a plaid walking-dress, suit¬ 
able for a best dress. Tho material should be 
cither a woolen plaid, or any one-colored 
woolen stuff goods. It will require about 
eighteen yards of single width, or fourteen 
yards of double width material; and can be 
made both fashionably, and at the same time 
comparatively inexpensively. 

The under-skirt has one gored width in front, 
and if the material is of double fold, tho side 
gores come off of the front width. By observing 
to cut the skirt in this way, much material can 
be saved; then add two full widths in the back; 
cut tho flounce a quarter of a yard in depth, 
and bias, and put it on as Been in the design, 
cither with a band of black velvet one inch 
wide, or with worsted braid, or even with bias 
bands of black alpaca, stitched down by the 
sewing-machine. The upper-skirt is Bhort, and 
even all round, (trimmed also with a bias ruffle 
six inches doep,) being simply looped up in the 
middle of the back with a largo bow of tho 
material of the dress. 

For tho jacket, cut out a simple straight 
sack, short, only a little below the waist; then 
slit it up the back, as seen in the engraving; 
trim with the same width rtffflc as on tho upper- 
skir*, and with a narrow quilling around tho 
armholes and at the hands. Such a dress, made 
of ordinary woolen reps, or plaids, at seventy- 
five cents per yard, and trimmed with the bias 
bands of black alpaca, ought not to cost over 
•fifteen dollars, including all trimmings. For 
a winter dress, wo would suggest lining tho 
jacket, with thick twilled red flannel: and add 
a simple, plain, round waist to the dress. 



We give, next, a pattern for a dross to be 
Worn about the house. A calico dress, made 
after this pattern, is prettier, and more conve¬ 
nient, than tho old-fashioned “Parodie" body, 
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so long worn. Make the skirt separate, with 
the front width gored, one gore on each $ide 
of front width, and three full widths. The 
jaeket is a straight, loose sack, with no slope 
under the arms, and coining just a little below 
the w&ist, buttoned down before, and trimmed 
with a puffing of the calico, headed above and 
below with a narrow ruffle. A ruff and ruffle, 
drawn with a cord; the same around the arm¬ 
holes, and hands, and around the neck, for 
this dress needs no collar for every-day wear. 



Next, is a winter cloak for a little girl four 
years old. It is to be made of merino, flannel, 
or water-proof cloaking. It requires two yards 
of double-fold material, or four yards of single 
width, and it must be lined throughout with 
twilled red flannel. The under part is merely 
a simple sack, with long sleeves, made as long, 
or a trifle longer, than the skirt of the dress, 
and fastened down before with a double row 
of buttons, looped over with elastic cord, and 
belted in at the waist, to make it warmer. The 
cape is a circular, coming below the waist, with 
little seams at the neck to make it fit. Trim 
the whole with two rows of wide alpaca braid, 
or ribbon velvet; or it may simply be scalloped 
out on the edge of cape and sack, and bound 
with the worsted braid. 



Next, is a child’s hood, requiring one yard 
and a quarter of flannel, red or blue. Tnkc a 
piece of flannel half a yard square, round off 
the corners, put a gathering-string diagonally 
right across the square: this is to be drawn to 
fit the neck; another one all round one point 
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of the square, drawn to fit the face; the other 
half of the square forms the cape. Then take 
the flannel on the straight, and cut strips two 
inches wide. Put in little points on both edges, 
and quill full for the trimming round the face 
and cape. Ribbon strings, and a bow at the 
back, complete the hood. 




Our next is an engraving of the night- 
drawers of a child; the drawers to be made 
of Canton flnhnel. In order the better to 
understand it, we give n diagram also. Tho 
drawers are only cut in two pieces: a scam 
down before, and seamed up the back, as far 
as the notch seen in the diagram. From tho 
notch to the neck, in the back, is to be faced 
and buttoned. A drawing-string at the neck, 
or gathered into a narrow band: also at the 
ankles and hands a ruffle of muslin may be 
added. Ths pattern is far more comfortable 
than the one with the yoke and body, so long 
used. Enlarge the diagram to the proper size 
(the inches are marked on it) and cut it out of 
an old newspaper. After this, cut the stuff, 
after the newspaper pattern. 

We close with a rather elegant dress for a 
child. This dress is to be made of merino or 
rep; and for n little girl of six years will take 
three yards of merino, or four yards of rep: 
possibly five yards of the latter, as it does not 
cut to so great advantage as merino. 
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OVAL DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY 


It must be cut all in one from the neck, after 
the gored pattern for such little dresses. The 



over-skirt is separate, and is cut in deep points, j 
and should be trimmed with fringe, if conve- 1 


nient, or with alpaca braid, (several bows,) or 
with bias bands one inch wide, cut out of plaid 
woolen goods. Add a belt and the trimming 
on the body. If preferred, cut the skirt sepa¬ 
rate, with a gored front-width, two side gores, 
and full in the back, adding to it a simple, 
plain waist; and over it the second skirt, with 
tho points. Gray merino, trimmed with bias 
bands of plaid, will make a beautiful dress, 
and the trimming will be comparatively inex¬ 
pensive. 

We may add, that many of the dresses in our 
steel-plates, as well as those we give elsewhere, 
may be made of cheaper materials, if desired, 
than silk, or velvet. It is tho style that is 
everything: not the material. Of course, in 
the case of very elegant ball-dresses, or costly 
carriage-dresses, the more expensive stuff 
would have to be adhered to. 


OVAL DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 

BY SIRS. JANK WEAVER. 



Materials. —Sarcenet or satin, a small piece \ Tho cross stitches above, and the patterns 
of velvet, silk braid, curled cord, embroidery inside the gold edges are green, like the satin, 
silk of the same color, black silk, gold thread, with w'hich also the curled cord arranged in 
gold braid. scallops in the middle, and the outer scallop 

Our model is worked upon green satin, with j edge of plaited braid, must correspond. The 
an applique of darkegreen velvet in the middle, j three stitches together and the crosses are 
fastened with green curled cord, surrounded \ worked with gold thread or black silk. A 
with gold cord, and worked over with gold bxbid. 5 very beautiful affair. 
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CROCHET MAT. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Pink wool, coarse drab crochet J 
cotton. 

This mat consists of separate hexagons worked : 
in ribbed crochet stitch; in our pattern the ribs j 
are worked alternately with pink wool and drab j 
cotton. Commence each piece in the center j 
with the pink wool on a foundation chain of 
six stitches, which are joined into a circle. 1st 
row: Two double in every stitch of the founda¬ 
tion chain; at the end of the row take the needle 
out of the loop, draw the former through the 
first stitch of this round, take up the drab cotton 
without cutting off the pink wool, work one 
chain-stitch, turn the work, and work the second 
row with gray cotton; always alternately one 
doable in the next at itch, two double divided by | 
one chain in the following stitch. The corners j 
of the piece arc formed by these increasing^. i 


At the end of the row draw the last loop through 
the first stitch of tins row, crochet one chain 
with pink wool, turn the work, and work the 
third row; one double in every stitch, always 
inserting the needle into the back chain of each 
stitcli. Work nine rows more in the same man¬ 
ner; in every drab row increase in the same 
manner as in the second row. When seven such 
hexagons are completed, fasten the threads, and 
crochet the pieces together on the wrong side 
with pink wool. That side on which the gray 
ribs appear raised is the right side of the mat. 
Lastly, work all round the mat in the stitches 
of the edge one round with pink wool as fol¬ 
lows:—Two treble divided by one purl in every 
third stitch of the edge; each purl consists of 
three chain, one double, in the first. Loth use¬ 
ful and ornamental. 
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CROCHET EDGING WITH MIGNARDISE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVES. 



Material. —Barber’s crochet cotton. No. 14. 
The heading is one chain, one double into 


every picot of the mignardise. For the pat¬ 
tern row, work * one double in one mignardise 
picot, then seven chain in the next picot but 
one, four double-treble, which are worked off 
together with one chain. Then crochet five 
picots of seven chain, then a double looping 
round the double-treble, and seven more chain, 
always passing over one mignardise picot. 
Continue to repeat from *. 


OPERA, OR VISITING CLOAK. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give here an engraving of a new style 
cloak, to be used either for visiting, or the 
opera. It may be made of velvet, satin, or 
silk, in black, or any color that the taste of 
the wearer dictates. We give, on the next 
page, diagrams, by the aid of which the cloak 
may be cut out. It is better, first, to take a 
piece of old newspaper, and cut a paper pat¬ 
tern by enlarging the diagrams to the proper 
size, for which see the size of each piece 
marked in inches on our diagrams. 
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The diagrams are five in number, as follows: 

No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 3. Sleeve. 

No. 4. Half the Under Part of Hood. 

No. 6 . Half or Over Piece of Hood. 

The making of the hood requires a little 
more explicit directions. The piece, No. 4, is 
to be made entirely of the satin, or ether ma¬ 
terial used for trimming the cloak, and the 
piece, No. 5, is to be made of the material of 
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MUSLIN AND CASHMERE NECKERCHIEFS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



W* give here two patterns. The first is for 

a liiubUii neckerchief; in this a fold is laid 
round the edge, and two rows of braid are 
stitched upon it. The other is a cashmere 


neckerchief; here the edge is button-holed in 
scallops with embroidery silk, and fringe is 
added round the back. Any lady can make 
either of these articles for herself. 


EMBROIDERED BORDERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give here two embroidered borders for 
aprons, baschliks, capotes, etc., etc. The first 
is in point Russe, with a worked cross stitch 
drawn through in bright colors upon a white 
foundation. The middle cross stitch is blue, 
with a maize silk thread drawn through. On 
each side are green scallops, with a dark-red 
stitch in the middle. At the outer edge is a line 
of chain and long stitch in green and gold. 



The next is a border with a worked cross 
stitch of double thread. Upon a brown foun¬ 
dation work >i pattern resembling cross stitches 
more than button-hole stitch along the middle 
in brown and gold; then fill the spaces with 
stitches of single brown silk. On each side 
work a line of chain-stitch with yellow quilting 
stitch. These embroidered borders may be ased 
for a score of purposes, and are nice work to do. 


COLORED PATTERN: GROUP OF ROSES. ETC'. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Tn colored Berlin pattern, in the front of j The first is a group of roses; then there are 
the number, is, beyond nil question, the most two designs for circular foot-stools $ and then 
costly and splendid we have ever issued. It ! two corners for sofa-pitlows. No description 
contains no les 9 than five distinct designs. ' is needed. Work from the patterns- 
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Plfii 


one half of shoe and sole. A B forming the 

sole. 


Make of cashmere, or flannel and braid, in 
silk or worsted brnid. This diagram is for 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1870.—Wo call attention to the Pros¬ 
pectus, to be found on the cover of this number. It is 
now conceded everywhere that “Peterson” (jives more, far 
the. money , than any other periodical, and is, therefore, Ute 
Magazine ,, above all others, for the times. Other magnzines, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our rlubs rates are equally 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; 
for wo find by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a ; 
small one. 

The fashion department is admitted by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotenq>ornry. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns are 
received in advance. Other magazines continually publish 
fashions as new which we have published months before. 
Oar patterns, too , are always the most stylish and beautiful. 
Ladies, who have been to Paris, nil say this. 'Wo ask a 
comparison, in this matter, with other magazines. To dress j 
well, yet economically, is what ladies learn from “ Poterson.” < 
Our new department, “ Every-day Dresses, etc., etc.,” will save j 
you, in a year, ten times the subscription price. j 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1870, to the j 
literary department. The original stories in “ Peterson” j 
have l>een considered, for years, superior to those to bo j 
found in other magazines. Wo never before hud such an j 
array of copy-right novelets as for 1870. The l»est of our j 
contributors write exclusively for us. We pay more for j 
library matter than alt the rest of the ladies’ mngazines to¬ 
gether. We ladlove we have mode “Peterson” the best 
thing of its kind; and wo are determined to keep it so, no 
matter at what cost. j 

Our colored patterns in Rerliu work are ft speciality of 
“ Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every ntim- j 
bor, as we do, and never gives such suj>erb ones as that in 
this number, the hist two numbers, and in others to follow, j 
Our patterns in embroidery, braiding, etc., etc., and our j 
patterns for the 44 Work-Table,” generally, are worth two 
dollars a year alone. Every lady can save five times that 
sum by taking “ Peterson” and using the suggestions and 
Ikittcms in the Work-Table. 

Xmo is the time to get up clubs. We continue, for next 
year, our extraordinary Inducements in the way of pre¬ 
miums. Every liody will subscribe for “ Peterson” if its 
claims are fairly presented. A si>ccimen will be sent, gratis t 
if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need 
not injure your own copy. Do not lose a moment I 

Lono Dresses, even when looped np, nr© rarely worn. 
Radies have come to tlio very just conclusion, that it is im¬ 
possible to loop up gracefully the train of a dress. For 
walking, the costume must be short, made expressly to 
favor the free motion of the feet, and give the wearer an 
easy and graceful carriage. Long dresses, however, will 
continue to be worn in-doors, especially at evening parties 
ami grand dinners. 

Club SunscRiBEr.s will lx* sent to different post-offices, if 
desired; and additions may be mado to clubs at tho prico 
paid by the rest of the club. 

“IIoke does not bef.m romf.,” writes a subscriber from 
Rhode Island, “ without Peterson’s Magazine.” 
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Nf/w Trikxinos. —Velvet is the material most used for 
trimming; gros grain is the second choice; satin has fallen 
somewhat into disfavor. Bands of bias velvet, cut from tlio 
piece in varied widths from two inches to a quarter of a yard, 
arc placed straight around skirts, the narrow hands as head¬ 
ings to flounces, wider ones in conjunction with ruche s, lace, 
or fringe. Velvet, of the same shade of the dress, is prefer¬ 
able, though black and contrasting colors are used. Ribbon 
velvet, both wide and narrow, fills the space between flounce*. 
Gros grain is seen as bias bands piped with satin, or notched 
with saw-tooth, or edged with passementerie or fringe; also, 
as puffs, quillings, and flounces. Satin is most used in thick 
cable cords, in facings, and narrow pipings. Straight flounce* 
in large plaits, all turned one way, are seen in profusion on 
silk and woolen dresses; but few box-plaits are made. Gath¬ 
ered flounces, hitherto thought unsuitable for thick mate¬ 
rials, are found even on velvet garments—a scant velvet full 
piped with satin and faille, being prettier than one w ould 
imagine. Tho new passementerie or crocheted gimp in lac* 
patterns of points and scallops, forms a beautiful edging. 
Thick, oval ornaments, like elongated buttons and shoulder- 
knots, or frogs of passementerie, add a dressy appearance to 
plain cloth suits. Large buttons of satin and velvet rings 
and crocheted centers are placed in double rows dow n the 
front of redingotes, and fastened by double hxqsj of thick 
cord. Chenille fringe is on many of the new suits; also 
bullion fringe of thick cable cord, and a heavy fringe of de¬ 
tached tassels. Tho appropriate trimmings for cloth and 
woolen materials are velvet, gros grain , and fringe; for silks, 
flounces of the snme with velvet hands; for velvet, gros fa illc 
facings, satin pipings, passementerie, and lace. 

Tiib Children’s Books for the holidays, this year, are 
; unusually good. One of the best is “Midworth and Ilia 
! Three Mugic "Wands,” by E. Prentiss, published by Roberta 
Brothers, Boston. Lee & Shepard, also of Boston, issue 
; several desirable ones, among them, “ How Charley Roberta 
I Became a Man,” “The Boy Farmesr of Elm 1 si And,” “How 
i Eva Rolwrts Gained Her Education,” “The Young Detec- 
1 tive,” “Tho Cabin on tlie Prairie,” “Planting the Wilder- 
| ness,” and “Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway.” 

The Principal Steel Engraving in this number is from 
an original picture by Comte-Calix, one of the most cele¬ 
brated living artists at France. We spare no expense, it 
will be seen, to procure firat-class illustrations, and we 
think we may fairly boast that no other magazine rivals 
“ Peterson” in this respect. 

The Empress Jacket is the newest thing in Paris. It is 
short, wide, and cut with four large basques, which are 
l>ordered with Venetian point sewn on pluin. The guipure 
is carried up tho back in a point, and tho wholo is embel¬ 
lished at the edge with narrow gold braid. 

For Two Dollars and a Half we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson” for 1870, and also a copy of cither of our superb 
premium engravings. We make this offer in answer to 
numerous inquiries. Club subscribers can have their choice 
of the engravings by paying $1.00 extra. 

The National Gazette says“ Peterson’s Magazine is 
the cheapest and handsomest ladies’ monthly published in 
this country, and has the largest circulation.” 

We Will Send for 1870. as we did for 1869, three copies of 
“ Peterson” for $4.60, if no premium is asked. 
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Ocr New Premium Exqravixo is crcn more beautiful 
than the one last year. To engrave tills plate cost over a 
thousand dollars in gold. It is large-sized, for framing; is 
called “Our Father, Who Art In Heaven;” and represents 
a little child at prayer. The picture ought to bo in every 
household. Any one getting up a club for “ Peterson” will 
be entitled to a copy of this engraving. Thus, if you send 
four subscribers, at $1.50, yon will earn it; or, if you send 
right, at $1.50 each, you will earn both it and an extra copy of 
the Magazine. But see our unprecedented offers in the “ Pros¬ 
pectus for 1870,” on the cover of this number. For getting 
up dubs, if you prefer it, wo will send either of our old 
premium engraving*, instead of the new one, viz., “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“ Banyan in Jail,” or “Bnnyan on Trial.” Tills is a choice 
which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs enough 
you can earn all the engravings. 

Is RzMimxo, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at the top 
of your letter, yonr po :t-offlee, county, and State. If pos¬ 
sible, procure a post-ofttce order on Philadelphia. *If a post- 
office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
hsd,iend greenbacks, or notes of Nutional Banks. In this 
list case, the post-office department advises that you register 
the. Utter. All postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. Be particular to address tho 
letter to Charub J. Petersox, No. 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

“List Year,” writes a lady, “some of your subscribers 
thought they would like a change; therefore, we tried an¬ 
other magazine; but now they all want to come Imck to 
‘Peterson* again ." This is always the result in such cases. 
In tl»e few instance*, where subscribers try such experi¬ 
ments, they generally return as lifo subscribers. 

Black Velvet Sicques are tho stylo this winter. They 
are made long, so as to dispense with the tunic, and nro to 
be worn over silk petticoats, for in this way there can be 
great variety in the toilet, as the petticoat can be easily 
changed. 

The Steel Exoravixos, and other embellishments in this 
Magazine, cost more than in any other in the world. In 
the last ten years we have spent nearly a million of dollars 
in this way. 

Save \ Dollar by subscribing for “Peterson.” Yon get 
here, for two dollars, what you pay three, or four dollars 
for, elsewhere. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Kmigtmnrk, the. Legend of the Hounds , and Other Poems. 
By George H. Boker. 1 rot., 12 mo. Philada: J. D. Lip- 
pinentt & Po .—The principal poem in this volume Is a tragedy. 
Mr. Boker is one of the few modem poets who can write a 
play. He has the dramatic faculty; he lias also an imagina¬ 
tion of the parent quality; hence “ Konigsmark” is a posi¬ 
tive addition to our literature. It is full of geuius. It is 
written, moreover, with consummate art. If wo had space 
we should like to make some quotations. “ The Legend of 
the Hounds” is a narrative poem, but in its way it is as 
good as the tragedy, and will, probably, be even more popular, 
feeaose it can be more easily appreciated. The book is beau¬ 
tifully printed. 

History of Joseph Jtonaparte ., By J. S. C. Abbott. 1 vol., 
M mo. New York: Harper d Brothers .—A brief, but well- 
written account of the elder brother of the first Napoleon, 
king of Italy, and afterward king of Spain. 


The Polar World. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —A work of great interest, and 
not less value. Indeed, in no former publication, are the 
principal natural features of the Polar World so well brought 
out. Everything relating to the seas, tho land, and its quad¬ 
rupeds, the- birds, the vegetation, and tho marine animals 
in tho Arctic regions, is described at length. Not tho least 
interesting part of the book is the story of man's conflict 
with tho elements in tlioso rigorous climes. The book is 
full of graphic wood-cuts, adding greatly to its value. 

The Writings of Madame Swetchine. Edited by Cbunt Dt 
Falloux. Translated by H. W. Preston. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —Tho favor with which the “ Life 
aud Letters of Madame Swetchino” was receivod, lias induced 
the publication of these extracts from her graver writings. 
Few women have felt more deeply, especially on subjects of 
supremo moment: nono have possessed, in a greater degree, 
the gift of gracious and vivid expression. Tho volume is 
very handsomely printed. 

Robert Graham. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Herds. 1 wl+ 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —This is a 
sequel to “ Linda," which the house of Potcrson k Brothers 
Issued, last month, ns tho first of their beautiful edition of 
the novels of Mrs. Loo Ilentz. “ Robert Graham,” like its 
predecessor, is a story with a live plot, and, like all of the 
writings of this author, is eminently moral iu tone. The 
binding of these books is particularly olegaut. 

Living Thoughts. By C. A. Means. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee. d Shepard. —A book intended to aid those who are 
striving to lead a Christian life. The thoughts havo been 
culled, by tho compiler, from tho writings of gifted aud 
earnest souls, such as Chalmers, Pascal, Betlxune, Wayland, 
Hall, Kiugslcy, and others. 

The Romance of Swinish History. By J. S. C. Abbott. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —This is 
really a charming book. The history of 8pain, more, per¬ 
haps, than that of any other country, abound* in wonderful 
cveuta; and Mr. Abbott, miking a skillful two of such ma¬ 
terials, has produced a volume os fascinating us a novel. 

Popping the Question. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 1 vol., 
8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —A now novel 
by that popular writer, tho author of “ Tho Jilt,” “ The 
Breach of Promise," etc., etc. Tho story is tho best Mrs. 
Smythies lias yet written. 

Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper dt Brothers. —Altogether tho best novol Mr. 
Yates has yet written. The character of Byrne alone would 
make the reputation of a book. Mr. Yates observes keenly, 
has a good share of humor, and is always original. 

Shifting Winds. By R. M. Ballantyne. 1 vol., 16 mo 
Philada: Porter d Coates. —A stirring narrativo of “ adven¬ 
ture by field and flood,” which will bo especially popular 
with tho young. The story is illustrated. 

The Sunset Land. By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard. —The Rev. ‘Dr. Todd is a 
well-known clergyman, who lately visited California, and 
who lias given us, in this volume, a record of his travels. 

A Wreath of Rhymes. By Millie Mayfield. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co. —A volumo of pooms by a 
new aspirant for public favor. The book, like all the books 
of this house, is very handsomely printed. 

Going and Son. A Novel. New York: American News 
Company. —A nov,»l of life in New York city, written by an 
auonymous author, but exhibiting very considerable ability. 

Yashti. By Augusta J. Evans. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Cnrleton —A new novel by that popular writer, the 
author of “St. Elmo,” “Beulah,” etc., etc. 

The Soprano. By Jane Kingsford. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Loring. —A story about music, printed choaply, but neatly. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

The Newspaper Press unites to pronounce this Magazine 
the cheapest and beet of the lady's books. It is well, occa¬ 
sionally, that our subscribers should know wliat is thought 
of “ Peterson” by others than themselves. Says the Western 
Musical Pioneer:—“ We advise our lady friends* if they de¬ 
sire the best and cheapest Magazine to subscribe for 4 Peter¬ 
son.'*' Bays the Bee Moines (Iowa) Statesman:— 44 Its ex¬ 
cellent fashions still improve. Every number is filled with 
the richest and latest styles. It has always been noted for 
the superior character of its literary contents, and this, 
taken in consideration with the important feet that it is 
cheaper than any other magazine published, should place it 
in every household.” Says the St. Michaels (Md.) Comet:— 
“Always overflowing with good things. Sparkling and 
bright as ever, full of life and freshness, no flagging to the 
enterprise of its publisher. It is in every sense of the won! 
a household Magazine, and every lady should have a copy.” 
Says the Jackson (Tenn.) Tribune:—“Its literary contents 
are from the very best authors, and its engravings and pat¬ 
terns are of the very finest in design and execution. The 
colored feshion-plate is one of the m«st beautiful we have 
ever seen.” 8ays the Biddeford (Me.) Democrat, 44 Peterson’s 
holds a place among the monthlies which no other can fill.” 
Says the Gettysburg (Pa.) Star[:—“Peterson really gives 
more for the money than any other. Every lady ought to 
subscribe for it Its Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plates are 
always the latest and prettiest. Its stories are the best pub¬ 
lished anywhere.” Buys the Andover (N. Y.) Advertiser, 
44 Remember that ‘ Peterson V is the cheapest Magazine pub¬ 
lished on this Continent.” The Mentana (Iowa) Standard 
■ays:—“ We know ladles by the score who cannot be without 
it: and they are right.” The Rochester (N. Y.) Press says:— 
“ Each successive year Peterson's Magazine gives evidence of 
great improvement; and yet there is no increase of price." 
The Farmers (Ky.) Home Journal says:—“It has the merit 
of being cheaper than any publication of its kind, and yet 
it is the peer pf the best of them." All we ask is that the 
public would compare “ Peterson” with other magazines of 
its price and kind. We doubt if any magazine, for January, 
whatever its price, is, on the whole, so good as this number. 
But examine for yourselves! If you wish to get up a club, 
a specimen will be sent gratis. 

The Mason k Hamlet Organ Compaxt. —In the course of 
less than twenty years this Company have grown from a 
very small beginning, to be the most celebrated and exten¬ 
sive makers of instruments of the Organ and Melodeon kind 
In the world. They make first-class Organs only, and of 
these produce and sell more than six thousand per Annum. 
Yet, so well is the reputation of their work established, aud 
so great the demand for It, that, notwithstanding this enor¬ 
mous production, they are constantly behind orders, and it 
Is often necessary to wait several weeks to obtain one of 
their instruments. Their Organs rank highest, not only in 
this country, but also In Europe, where the demand for 
them is rapidly increasing. 

This remarkable success Is, undoubtedly, owing greatly 
to their superior skill In this speciality, and to the very im¬ 
portant improvements they have effected; but it Is the re¬ 
sult, almost fn equal measure, perhaps, of adherence to, and 
energetic pursuit of certain principles. Inflexible rules 
with them are (1) to do the very best- work only , availing 
themselves of every improvement, end being careful to suf¬ 
fer no inferior instrument to leave tbeir factory; and (2) to 
sell always at smallest remunerative profits, having fixed 
prices which are alike to all. 

Any one buying an Organ made by this Company has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has one of the best instru¬ 
ments of the class which can be made, and this at the lowest 
price at which such work can be afforded. 


Mas. Ann 8. Stephens’ Novels.— Messrs. T. B. Petonon k 
Brothers, 30C Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., publish a 
new and uniform edition of all the celebrated novels written 
by this well-known American writer. The novels of Mra, 
Stephens are productive of both pleasuro and excitement. 
They arc, moreover, always successful, for the reason, that 
while this gifted author is a conscientious follower of nature, 
she has also that fine artistic sense which teaches that na¬ 
ture, when shown within the lines of art, must bo measure 
ubly heightened, colored, and enlarged. The following are 
their names: 

Wives and Widows; or, The Broken Life. 

Ruby Gray’s Strategy; or, Married by Mistake. 

The Curse of Gold; or, The Bound Girl and the Wife's Trials. 
Mabel's Mistake; or. The Lost Jewels. 

Doubly False; or, Alike and Not Alike. 

The Soldier's Orphans. 

The Gold Brick. 

Silent Struggles. 

The Wife's Secret; or, Gillian. 

The Rejected Wife; or, The Ruling Passion. 

Fashion and Famine. 

The Heiress of Greenhurst. 

The Old Homestead. 

Mary Derwent. 

Copies of either, or all of the above books, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, by T. B. Peterson k Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on receipt of price, In paper covers, for $1.50, or in 
cloth, for $1:75 each; or they may be had of all Booksellers. 
T. B. P. k Brothers will send their Book Catalogue to any 
person writing for one. 

W heeler k W ilsox.— Mr. George L. Clark, of Lynden- 
ville, N. Y., writes to Wheeler k Wilson, as follows:—“I 
can inform any ono interested of hundreds of Wheeler k 
Wilson Machines of twelve years wear, that to-day are in 
better working condition than one entirely new. I have often 
driven one of them at a sjwcd of eleven hundred -stitches a 
minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds of Sewing- 
Machines, and I have found yours to wear better than any 
others. With ten years’ experience in Sewing-Machines of 
different kiuds, yours has stood tho most and the severest 
test for durability and simplicity.” 

Beautiful Sxow and Other Poems, by J. W. Watson. 
The Sensation Volume of the Season. Price, $1.25, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of prico, by Turner Brothers k Co., 
Publishers, 808 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Send for our Catalogue of new Books. 

“Last Year,” writes a lady from Louisville, Kansas. “I 
got up a club for 4 Peterson's Magazineand this year the 
subscribers have brought in the money without my asking 
them; for they all think the book indispensable.” 

44 The More 4 Petersok’s Magazine* is known,” writes a 
lady from Alliance, Ohio, “ the easier it is to raise a dub.” 


CHRI8TMAS GAMES. 

Sensing a Ship to China.— In this game, the players sit 
round in a circle, one standing up iu the center with a hand¬ 
kerchief in his hand. A letter is then chosen—we will say, 
for the sake of example, the letter B—and the person in the 
center addressee the following formula to any one of the 
party he chose to indicate by pointing tho handkerchief 
toward them: 44 1 send a ship to China laden with—1,2,3,4, 
5, 6.” The player so appealed to must mention some article 
beginning with B (or any letter previously chosen) before 
the 1,2,3,4,5, C, are all counted. Should he fail to do so, he 
takes the place in the center, resigning his seat to the person 
there; and he must go on repeating the same formula to any 
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of the party he chooses, either till they foil to mention some 
article beginning with tho required letter within the pre¬ 
scribed time, or mention one which another player has given 
before. It in needless to say that it is by no means neces¬ 
sary the* the cargo suggested should be really suitable for 
a diip to carry, for we have often heard when the letter B 
vat selected cargoes of bosh, blight, bogies, brutality, bliss, 
and the like suggested; but the fun of the game is promoted 
by the person in the center appealing to one player after an¬ 
other as quickly as he can, and coming upon them quite 
saezpectedly from different parts of the circle round him. 
By this means he is pretty certain to regain his seat rapidly, 
ssd resign his office to some of his friends. Just at first it 
» easy enough to find plenty of things beginning with the 
required letter, but after a time it is often pnzzling, and 
then the real interest of the game liegins, and it requires a 
yood memory to remember what words have Already been 
n«e<L It is a mistake to change the letter too soon; you 
phoold keep it on as long as words can possibly be found, for 
then tbs most absurd and for-fetched cargoes are suggested, 
causing a good deal of laughter and amusement. 

Ickkan Scandal. —This may be already known to some of 
oar readers; but it is as well to have it in a printed form, so 
as to teach it to others. Here one of the party writes down 
so a slip of paper a scrap of news of some four or five sen¬ 
tences, the nature of which is, of course, left to his own dis¬ 
cretion; bat if it ia made to contain a piquant allusion to 
rate Joke or incident well known to those present—and in 
» country bouse there is sure to be an opening for some 
good-natured, good-humored allusion of the kind—it adds to 
the fan. He then reads what he has written to one of the 
party unheard by the rest, who, in their turn, impart what 
they have no heard to some one else in the same manner, 
who tells it in the nine way to another, and so on, nntil one 
by one, oat of hearing of everybody else, the story is passed 
throughout the party. Then the last player, who has re¬ 
ceived it, gives bin version of what he has heard, aloud, and 
if it has passed through some ten or twelve people, all more 
or kss forgetful, many times making np for their forgetful¬ 
ly* by adding a little of their own to what they have heard, 
it is astonishing what a very different story the last person 
generally gives to the written version with which it was 
first started. For instance, we remember on one occasion 
the original story was as follows: “A young girl was seen 
to go this morning to the reservoir to skate with her brother, 
and was there Joined by a gullaot captain well known in the 
neighborhood, who skated with her, and, unfortunately, the 
ice being thin, only escaped an undesirable dneking by 
(enabling np the banks at the water’s edge, in an agile, but 
•omewhai undignified manner." At the end of the game it 
had grown to this: “ A well-known and beautiful girl was 
■wn skating in the morning on a neighboring reservoir, 
where the ice was so thin that both herself and brother fell 
fa. and only escaped an untimely grave through the exer¬ 
tions of a gallant captain, who swam for some distance under 
the ice, and rescued them at the peril of his own life; for as 
be attempted to scramble up the hank, with one in each 
irm, he lost his footing and fell back into the water, having 
first, however, deposited his burdens on terra Jirma. Hap* 
ptfy, a second attempt proved more successful, and the most 
desirable and interesting results are anticipated from this 
•dventure." 


HOLIDAY EXPERIMENTS. 

Mimtojt Thunder and Liohtxing. —To imitate thunder, 
provide a thin sheet of iron; hold it by one corner between 
fa* finger and thumb, and allow It to Imng freely by its own 
w<*igbt. Then shake the liand horizontally, so as to agitato 
*!><* corner in a direction at right angles to the surface of the 
Thus you may produce a great variety of Bounds, 


from the deep growl of distant thunder to those loud claps 
which rattle in rapid succession immediately over our heads. 
Tho same effect may bo produced by sheets of tinned iron, 
or tin-plate, and by thin plates of mica; but the sound is 
shorter and more acute. 

Partial flashes of lightning, aurora borealis, etc., may be 
beautifully imitated by taking in a spoon about a dram of 
the seeds of lycopodium, and throwing them against a lighted 
candle, all other light being excluded from the room. 

A similar effect may be produced by laying some pow¬ 
dered resin on a piece of paper, and filliping it with the 
finger against the flame of a candle. 

Warmth or Different Colors.— Place upon the surface of 
snow, as upon tho window-sill, in bright daylight or sun¬ 
shine, pieces of cloth of the same size and quality, but of 
different colors, block, blue, green, yellow, and white: the 
black cloth will soon melt the snow beneath it,»and sink 
downward; next the blue, and then the green; tho yellow 
but slightly; but the snow beneath the white cloth will be 
as firm as at first. 

Shadows Maj>i Darker bt Increased Light. —Hold a 
finger between a candle and the wall, and it will cast a 
shadow of a certain darkness; then place another candle in 
the same line with the other from the wall, and the shadow 
will appear doubly dark, although there will be more light 
in the room than before. Then separate the candles, and 
place them so as to produce two shadows of the finger, one 
partly overlapping the other, and that part will be of-double 
darkness, as compared with the remainders. 

Heat and Cold from Flannel. —Put a piece of ice into a 
basin, which wrap up in many folds of flannel, and the ice 
may be preserved for some time by the fireside. 

Ice Melted by Air.—I f two pieces of ice be placed in a 
warm room, one of them may be made to melt much sooner 
than the other, by blowing on it with a pair of bellows. 

To Hold a Hot Tea-Kettle on the Hand. —Be sure that 
the bottom of tho kettlo is well covered with soot. When the 
water in it boils, remove it from the fire, and place it upon 
the palm of the hand; no inconvenience will be felt, as the 
soot will prevent the heat being transmitted, from the water 
within and the heated metal, to the hand. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Catarrh. —At this season of the year, this disease is more 
or less prevalent. Catarrh is, however, only a common cold, 
in which the mucous membrane of the nose and throat be¬ 
come affected, accompanied with fever. The patient ex¬ 
periences headache, tho pain being confined to the brow, 
and there is general lassitude and stiffness of the limb. It 
ordinarily runs a course of about ten days, and seldom re¬ 
quires treatment beyond lying in bed And indulging in 
broths and warm diluent drinks. There are cases, however, 
of a more urgent nature, and in which a more active treat¬ 
ment is indicated. It sometimes happens that there is great 
hoarseness, and an excessive discharge of a thin acrid fluid 
from the nose, requiring the patient to use a dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs a day; or the attendant fever may be so con¬ 
siderable as to alarm the patient, producing great anxiety 
and watchfulness. When this is the cose, the sooner free 
perspiration is induced the better; and one of the most effec¬ 
tive means of bringing about this result is to give the patient 
a pint of cold water, requesting him at the same time to 
cover himself with two or three blankets. Another very 
excellent means of producing determination to the surface 
of the body is the old-fashioned remedy—wine-whey, with 
the addition of half a teaspoonful of sal-volatile. If the pa¬ 
tient be kept in a warm bed, this will soon indace a profuse 
perspiration. 

When accompanied with troublesome congh, take oxymel 
squills, one ounce; sweet spirits of nitre, two drachms; 
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lcmon-juicw, half an ounce; chlorodyns, half a drachm; 
water to uix ouuce*. Two tableepoonfuls to be taken ever)' 
four hount; and when the patient’s rest is much disturbed, 
let a dose of the mixture be taken the last thing at night. If 
the nose should bo sore, the application of glycerine, or cold 
cream, will uflbrd relief; or. perhaps, the patient might have 
greater faith iu the use of warm tallow. Should there be a 
seuse of ruwuess iu the throat, barley-water and liusoed tea 
will form the most gruteful drinks, and a gargle or electuary 
of honey and raspberry vinegar may be used. The diet of 
the patient should be simple und spare, such as gruel, with 
a little nun in it, if you please, chicken-broth, beef-tea, etc. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

M$r Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Excellent Hints on Soup-Meat .—One way of sending up 
the moat is to surround it with an earth-work of spinach, 
garnished with triangular sippets of bread friad in butter or 
simply toasted. Spinach, to bo At to eat, should be dressed 
in this way: Boil with salt and a little soda; drain well, 
and pass through a hair-sieve; then put in a sauce-pan, with 
a lump of butter, a little milk, and some pepper; stir well, 
and serve. It should be the consistency of mashod potatoes. 
Sauces can lie made out of the carrots or the colery which 
have been used to make the soup, and served round the 
meat, or sent up in a sauce-boat. They are made in this 
way: Melt a piece of butter, add some flour to it, and the 
pulp of the vegetables obtained by passing them through a 
liuir-sieve; then flavor with pepper, etc., and Worcester 
sauce, very little. Stir well on the fire until it thickens, 
adding soup or water to get it of the desired consistency. 
Tomato-sauce goes also very well with it, and is made in the 
same way, by substituting half a bottle of tomato-sauce, or 
the pulp of tomatoes, for that of carrots or celery. French 
mustard is dt rigueur with the meat. Fat must be carefhlly 
removed from the soup before using it; and the most effec¬ 
tual, if not the readiest way of doing so, is to let tho soup 
got cold, when the fat can bo removed with ease and success. 
Toward the third or fourth day the soup may become a little 
thick, and, indeed, if the skimming hits not been properly 
attended to, it will be so the very first day. To remedy this, 
throw tho white and the shells of one or two eggs into the 
cold soup; stir will, and put on the fire; when hot, drain 
carefully through muslin. The meat cold is not devoid of 
merit, with French mustard, pickles, salad, and such like. 
The various ways to warm it up, however, aro as follow: 
1. Simply put it again into the soup, and let it give a boil or 
two. 2. Cut up the meat in nice pieces, an inch or so square. 
A cardinal rule in the matter at warming up is, carefully put 
aside all the outside parts of meat, and of roast meat espe¬ 
cially ; if you do not, your dish will have a stale taste about 
it, and the talent iu warmings up is to disguise their nature, 
and present them as original efforts of the cuisine. By out- 
sido parts we mean all that has seen the fire, be it meat or 
fat, and of the latter tho less you keep the better. But to 
return to the beef: having fried an onion or two, cut up 
small in butter, throw in the meat; let It fry a minute or 
two, then add ouo or two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, Wor¬ 
cester sauce, pepper, salt, chopped parsley, and a little soup, 
If necessary, to lengthen the sauce. Serve with bread sippets. 

Science of Soup Making .—In boiling meat for soup, cold 
water should be used at first, so as to extract as much of the 
nutritive juices as possible, and the heat be raised gradually. 
But if the meat be wanted in a boiled state for itself, and Dot 
for its soup, then it should be plunged at once into boiling 
water, and kept boiling for a few minutes, so that all the 
onter albumen may bo coagulated, in order to imprison the 
sapid and nutritive juices; then cold water should be added 


till the temperature is roduced to one hundred and sixty 
degrees, at which it should be kept till the cooking is com¬ 
pleted, because that heat is necessary for the coagul&tiso of 
tho coloring matter of tho bisod. In all cases, no more heat 
than is sufficient should be employed in cooking. Thus, in 
making soup, all tho fire in the world will not make the 
water hotter than its boiling temperature, at which point 
it can bo retained by a very moderate expenditure of fuel. 
Violent ebullition, such as we see cooks often practice, while 
it does no good, does much harm, not only by wasting: coal, 
but also by carr.% .ug off in the steam much of the aromatic 
and volatile ingredients of the food. 

Economical Soup. —Put into a sauce-pan one-pound pieces 
of stale bread, three large onions, sliced, a small cabbage, 
cut fine, a carrot and turnip, and a smalt hoad of celery, (or 
the remains of any cold vegetables,) a tablospoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar¬ 
joram and thyme. Put these into two quarts of any weak 
stock, (tho liquor In which mutton has been boiled will do,) 
and let them boil for two hours; rub through a fine hair- 
sieve, add a pint of new milk, boil up, aud serve at once. 

Conde Soup. —Ingredients: White beans, beef-broth, pars¬ 
ley and butter. If there be any beans left from the pre¬ 
vious day’s dinnor, pound them up, and make a paste with 
them, adding some beef-broth, butter, and parsley, and then 
pour it over some fried crusts of broad. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Chicken Pot-Pie. —Tako a pair of tonder, fat chickens, 
singe, open, and cut them into pieces by separating all ths 
joints. Wash them through several waters, with eight or 
teu pared potatoes, which put iuto a pan, and, after season¬ 
ing highly with salt and block pepper, dredge in three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Stir well together; then line the sides 
(half-way up) of a medium-sized stow-kettlo, with paste 
mode with two pounds of flour, and one pound of butter. 
Put tho chicken and the potato into the kettle, with water 
just sufficient to cover them. Roil out some paste for a 
cover, the size of the kettle, and join it with that on the 
sides; cut a small opening in the center, cover the kettle, 
and hang it over a clear fire, or set it in the oven, os most 
convenient; turn the kettle round occasionally, that the 
sides may be equally browned. Two hours over a door fire, 
or in a quick oven, will cook it. When dooe, ent the top 
crust into moderate-sized pieces, and place it ronnd a large 
dish; tbon, with a perforated skimmer, take up the chicken 
and potatoes and place in the center; cut tho side-crust and 
lay it on the top; put tho gravy in a sauce-tureen, and send 
all to table hot. 

Dressing Cold Meat. —Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them 
in a mould in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and fill 
the mould with some clear soup, noarly cold, which, when 
left to stand some hours, will turu out to be os firm sa 
isinglass, especially if shank bones were boiled in the soup. 
Should the cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in slices, and put between tho layers of meat, is a great 
improvement. Another way to dress cold meat is to have 
it minced very fine, well seasoned, and put in patty-pans, 
with a thin crust below and above it, and baked in a quick 
oven. Cold meat, cut in small pieces, and put in a pie-dish, 
with batter poured over it, and baked until the batter rises, 
is another good way. Potato-pie is a capital method of 
using cold moat. Tho meat should be cut in pieces, and 
covered with mashed potatoes, then put into the ovon to 
bake until the potatoes an? well browned. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled. —Bind it round with tape, put it In a 
floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently two hours 
and a half, or if simmered—which Is, pcrhajMi. the better 
way—four hours will l»e taken; it may be sent to table in 
bechamel, or with oyster-sauce. Core should be taken to 
keep it as white as possible. 
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fr fahls* are made with real and ham, chopped very fine, 
tr pounded lightly; add a few bread-crumb*, suit, pepper, 
BUtmeg. and a little parsley and lemon-peel, or shalot; mix 
dl together with the yolk of eggs, well beaten; either roll 
them into shape like a flat sausage, or into the shape of 
pars, sticking a bit of horseradish in the ends to resemble 
the stalks; egg each over, and grata bread-crumbs; fry them 
brown, and serve on crisp-fried parsley. 

Rkx Chicken-Pic.^ Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish 
with slices of broiled ham; cut up a broiled chicken and 
aariv fill the dish; add chopped onious, if you like, or a 
little curry-powder, which is better; then add boiled rice to 
fill all interstices, and to cover the top thick; bake it for a 
half or three-quarters of an hour. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Curled Butter. —Tie a strong cloth by two of the corners 
to an iron hook in the wall; make a knot with the other 
two ends so that a stick might pass through. Put the butter 
into the cloth; twist it tightly over a dish, into which the 
butter will fall through the knot, so forming small and 
pretty little strings. The butter may then bo garnished 
with parsley, if to serve with a cheese course; or It may be 
lent to table plain for breakfast in an ornamental dish. 
Squirted butter for garnishing hams, salads, eggs, etc., is j 
made by forming a piece of stifiT paper in the shape of a ; 
cornet, and squeezing the butter in fine strings from the 
hole at the bottom. Scooped butter is made by dipping a 
teaspoon or scooper in warm water, and then scooping tho 
batter quickly and thin. In worm weather, it would not 
be necessary to heat the spoon. 

Household Hints.—Keep your meat In a dry, cool place, 
jott fish on ice, and your vegetables on a stone floor free 
from air. Cut your soap when it comes in, and let it dry 
•lowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag 
containing only one description of herb. They should bo 
dried in the wind, and not in the sun; and when ordered in 
a receipt should be cautiously used, as a preponderance ill 
asy seasoning spoils it. When oranges or lemons are used 
tor juice, chop down the peel, put it into small pots, and tio 
thatn down for use. Apples should lie kept on dry straw, in 
a dry place; and pears hung up by the stalk. A stair-carpet 
rtwuld never be swept down with a long broom, but always 
with a short-handled brush, and a dust-pan held closely 
under each step of the stairs. 

Melted Butter. —The proportions are butter and water, 
with Jnst enongh flour to thicken the mixture; the butter 
should be melted first, then tho flour added, which will 
amalgamate with it almost of itself; tho water (boiling) is 
now put in with a proper quantity of salt, and the mixture 
being stirred on the Are until it thickens, your molted but¬ 
ter k made. 

DE88ERT8. 

Economical Puddings—Lemon Pudding.—Mix two ounces 
sf flour in a pint of new milk; boil it till it is as thick as 
hasty pudding; beat woll together three ounces of butter 
and four ounces of sugar, grate in the peel of a lemon, and 
mix all well with the flonr and milk, quite hot; when cool, 
add the whole of three eggs, well beaten; put a thin paste 
at the bottom of the dish, and bake It half an hour. It will 
turn out. Windsor Pudding.—A pint of bread-crumbs, five 
apples of middle size, prepared as for sauce, three eggs, tho 
juice and peel of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, if ap¬ 
proved ; mix well, and pot into a quart shape. It is equally 
good either boiled or baked, and requires the same time as 
a batter-pudding. 

Mince-Me<zt. —Four eggs, boiled hard, a pound of suet, a 
pound of currants, a pound of moist sugar, half a pound of 
nfafot, stoned, the peel of three oranges and three lemons, 
•hrsl very fine, but first boiled, tly Juice of both oranges 
tod lemons, candied orange or lemon-peel, and citron to suit 
taste. 


A Good Plum-Pudding Without Eggs .—Time to boll, tour 
hours. One pound of raisins, half a pound of suet, ons 
pound of flour, four ounces of bread-crumbs, two table- 
spoouful* of molasses, one pint of milk, nutmeg, and grated 
ginger. Chop tho suet very fine, and mix it with the flour. 
Add tbc bread-crumbs, ginger, and nutmeg, and the raisins, 
stoned, and mix it all well together with the milk and mo¬ 
lasses. Put it into a Itasin, or floured cloth, and boil it. 

Swiss Pudding .—Put layers of crumbs of bread and sliced 
apples, with sugar between, till the dish is quite full; let 
the crumbs be the uppermost layer; then pour melted butter 
over, and bake it. Or, butter a dish, strew bread-crumbs 
thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any fruit, sweet- 
cued alternately with bread-crumbs until the dish is full, 
then pour melted butter, or rather small lumps of butter, 
over the top, and bako. 

Quaking Pudding .—Scald a quart of cream; when almost 
cold, put to it four eggs, well beaten, one spoonful and a 
half of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it c'oso in a but¬ 
tered cloth, hoi| it an hour, and turn it out with care, lest it 
! should crack. Serve with wine-sauce, 
i CAKES. 

Bavarian Rusks .—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, one 
pennyworth of the patent, or two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and two pounds of Jlotir. If yeast is used, it must 
1» mixed with tho sugar and a little warm milk, poured 
Into tho center of the flour in a deep pudding-basin, and left 
to rise for about an hour, when the sponge is sufficiently 
light. Mix with it and the rest of tho flour tho remaluing 
milk, tho eggs, and a littlo suit, boating the whole well with 
a wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven, and wli p n 
cold, cut tho cako into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, haring previously thickly sprinkled thorn with 
poundod sugar. 

Seed-Cake .—One pound of butter, six eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace and grated nutmeg 
to taste, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an ounce of 
cam way-seeds, one wineglassful of brandy. Boat tha butter 
to a cream; dredge in tho flour; add tho sugar, mace, nut¬ 
meg, and caraway-seeds, and mix tlieso ingredients well to¬ 
gether. Whisk the eggs, stir to them the brandy, and boot 
the cako again for ten minutes. Put it into a tin lined with 
buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half to two hours. 
Tliis cako would be equally nice made with currants, and 
omitting the caraway-seeds. 

French Rolls .—Warm a pint of new milk, cut up into it 
two large spoonfuls of good butter, add a little salt; wh<>n 
cool, sift In one pound of flour, an egg. well beaten, a 
spoonful of yeast; beat these well together, but avoid knead¬ 
ing; when risen, form it into rolls, handling as littlo as pos¬ 
sible. Bake on tins. 

Sweet Biscuits .—Rub four ounces of butter well into eight 
ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf-sugar, tho yolks of 
two eggs, tho white of ono, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
egg over the tops of each with the remaining whito, and sift 
on white sugar. Boko in a warm oven. 


FA8III0NS FOR JANUARY. 

Fio. i.— Evening-Dress of Thin, White Muslin, worn over 
a pale-green silk. This Is ono of the fow short evening- 
dresses. The bottom of the silk skirt Is trimmed wfch a 
pleating of tho same. The white over-drees is trimmed with 
lace, and reaches nearly to tho bottom of the silk skirt in 
front; it is rounded and open at the l>ack. and hss two short 
skirts of white muslin above it, which are Ioop«d up with 
bows of green ribbon. Tho body is made with brotellea, 
a white muslin body, worn over green silk. 
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Fia. n.—E vening-Dress or White Spotted Muslin, made 
not very long, and trimmed with a flounce ten inches wide. 
Ono side of the draw la trimmed with two rows of laco, con¬ 
fined by ton butterfly bows of two-inch wide velvet. Tho 
corsage is cut low, back and front, but half-high on the 
shoulders, and is trimmed with a row and bow of velvet. 
Black velvet waistband. 

Fio. m.— Carriage-Dress or Maize-Colored Poplin.— The 
nnder-skirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle, fourteen inches 
deep. The upi>er-ekirt is festooned up, and has a largo 
palf at the back. The sqnaro cape has a fall at the back. 
Pagoda sleeves. Black lace bonnet, with a wreath of wheat 
in front. 

, Fig. iv.—Walking-Dress, the skirt of which is made of 
crimson silk, trimmed with throe pointed ruffles. The upper 
dress is of black cashmere, looped up with rosettes of crimson 
ribbon, and trimmed around thn bottom with a niching of 
crimson silk. The cape of black cashmere has a small pointed 
hood, and is trimmed with a very large bow and ends of 
crimson silk, ornamented with a small niching of the same. 
Crimson silk sleeves. Small felt hat, with a black lace tyo 
at the back, and trimmed with tufts of short ostrich feathers, 
and crimson roses. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress of Black Cloth. —The skirt is 
braided with narrow silk braid in palms. The deep casaquo 
is cut long, is braided to correspond with tho skirt, and is 
trimmed with a heavy silk fringe. The sleeves are of tho 
]tag<xla shape. Broad linen collar, of the sailor shape. Small 
black velvet toque, with a gauze veil tied around it. 

Fio. vi.— Walking-Dress of Black Cashmere. —The under¬ 
skirt has two fluted flounces, the upper oue of which is 
trimmed with a band of black velvet. Tho upper-skirt, 
which is looped up at the sides, and falls in a deep puff at 
the back, is trimmed to correspond with tho lower-skirt. 
The lmsque has a rolling-collar of black velvet, is slit at the 
sides, and is trimmed with black velvet and fringe. 

Fio. vn.— Carriaoe-Dress op Heavy Black Silk. —The 
under-skirt is of dark-blue silk, and is trimmed with full 
flounces and black velvet. The upper-skirt is made long, so 
that it can be worn in-doors, if needed, is quite plain, and is 
thrown over the arm when not wished to trail. Tho body 
is made of both blue and black silk. 

General Remarks. —Our remarks for December were so 
full, that their 1 is but little now left to record for this month. 
The antique red which was so fashionable last year under 
the name of “Sultane/* is just as popular this season; then 
there is the “dust” color, aud the elderberry, a grayish- 
purple, and mostly for out-of-door costumes; the warm 
maroon* and the peacock color, together with a palo.aster- 
of-roses, shading to ward lilac rather than pink; a brilliant 
coral color; Regina, which is darker than mauve; and Ab¬ 
sinthe, tho faintest tint of blue on white, a marvelously 
beautiful color, t?iat seems green by gaslight. 

Lace, both black and white, is very much used; and velvet 
never entered more largoly into tho toilet tlian it does this 
year. 

Flgunses and Quillings are in groator vogue than ever, 
without causing any pn\judico to cross strips aud rouleaux; 
all this is mixed together upon modern dresses, and fringes 
and lancy braid are added besides. 

Velvet, in plain bands, or in quillings, as a heading to 
flounces and flutings, looks best for trimming dresses of 
woolen material. 

As we mentioned in a former number, the round waists, 
with Rashes, etc., though still worn, are giving place to 
bodices, cut with points, both back and front. For any but 
a very slim figure, this is much the most becoming style. 

The Sacques, Mantles, etc., are of innumerable styles 
this winter. If the sacquc or jacket is very short and loose, 
it is cut up the bock to fit easily over the panniers, which 
are still worn. If it is only moderately long, it is cut more 
iu the style of the old-fashioned basque; bHt If. it is mado 


longer still, it falls to the trimming of tho under-skirt, and 
is looped up at the sides or back with bows. 

By the side of these tight-fitting cosaques, one sees redtn- 
gotes, and loose paletots, with revers like men's coots; but, 
perhaps, the newest mantle of tht season is the circular, in 
the Mottemich style. Tho present Mottcrnich i* nmple at 
the back, and would be loose if it were not fastened at tho 
waist by a large bow of the material; at the sides it forms 
grout wings, covering the arms in shape of sleeves, while 
under these wings, tho fronts are tight-fitting as a casaqne, 
or rather a large waistcoat. The mantle is made of velvet or 
cashmere, lined with silk, or of dutU cloth. In velvet it is 
trimmed with lace and handsome knotted friugo. The bow 
is also of velvet ; if tho circular is of cashmere or of cloth, 
the ornament placed upon it is of cross strips of aatin, or 
else of plain strips of velvet, material as the cross strips. 

Bonnets are quite high in front, but otherwise may he 
mad? and trimmed in any style that pleases the fancy. The 
new bonnets are mere diadems of velvet and flowers ; there 
are not even strings, a scarf veil of gauze or lace takes thire 
place; this veil goes round the chin, and is wrapped round 
the neck. A great many gold ornaments ore seen upon the 
bonnets, as also upon all fancy mantles. For instance, a 
dressy bonnet is entirely made of black lace, in front a lace 
bow is fastened by a gold bn>och, a black feather droops at 
the side. A scarf veil of black lace, brightened up by on 
edging of gold braid on either side, goes round the face and 
neck, and is fastened at the side with a gold brooch. 

IIair Coiffures are not less high upon the summit of the 
head than they were hist year; quite tho contrary, only the 
chignon has disappeared: tho hair, raised off as much as 
possible from the forehead, droops from thence, in thick 
plaits, twists, or curls in the neck, so that the coiffuro ia 
quite flat at the back. All the ornaments are placod in front, 

[ upon the hair raised with a diadem. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i. —A Little Girl’s Dress. —The under -skirt is of 
dove-colored merino, aud is quite plain. Tho upper-skirt 
is of blue merino, trimmed with two ruffles headed by black 
gimp, and is fastened around the waist by a dove-colored 
ribbon belt and bow. Dove-colored felt hat, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fio. n.— Dress for a Youno Girl.— The under-skirt is of 
wine-colored silk, trimmed with one deep flounce; the 
upper-skirt i* of gray cashmere, trimmed with rosettes like 
the skirt; a sash of tho same color around the waist. Low 
body of the silk, with a black lace jasket. 

Fio. hi.—Dress for a Youno Girl. —The entire dress Is 
of fawn-colored cashmere; the under-skirt bus three raffles, 
the lower one of which goes all around the skirt, the upper 
one only meets the upper-skirt, which extends only from 
tho sides, is looped up at the buck, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of the same. The body is ornamented with bretellea. 
Fawn-colored bat and white plume. 

Fio. iv.—Girl's Dress or Dark-Blue Poplin. —The skirt 
and basque are trimmed with box-pleatings of the poplin, 
headed by black velvet. 

Fio. v.— Dress for a Little Bor.—The skirt is of gray 
cashmere laid In very heavy pleats; tho jacket ia also of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with a bias fold of very bright- 
colored cashmere. 

Fio. ti.—Dress for a Youno Girl op Golden-Brown 
Poplin. —The skirt is trimmed with a deep pleating of the 
same material. Coat of cloth a darker shade of brown than 
the drees; this coat is looped up at the sides and hark, and 
is trimmed with a brown fringe. Brown hat and plume. 

Fio. vn.—B ot's Dress of Mulberry-Colored Kersey¬ 
mere.—S hort trousers, not very loose at the knee, and looee 
jacket, trimmed with braid. 
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VIOLA'S FIRST VALENTINE. 

BT KK8. M. A. DKNISOX. 


Wb were very poor. My mother was a 
widow. Her health had been failing for 
months. At last she took to her bed, just as 
the winter began. 

One night I sat by her, watching anxiously 
the pale, wan face. 

Suddenly she cried, “Viola, get up, the lamp 
is oat. Light it and give me some water." 

I was quite startled, for I saw the little 
night-lamp burning as brightly as erer. How¬ 
ever, I arose, piekod up the wick, and hurried 
for the water. 

“Do light the lamp, dear," she said Again. 

“ Mother, darling!" I said, kissing her lips, 
and, oh! how cold they were! “the lamp is 
lighted—don't you see?" 

“Then it is death, death!" she murmured; 
and there came a fearful silence. For some 
time I could neither speak nor move; then, 
with shrill, frightened cries, I roused the 
people in the house where we lodged. This 
was my introduction to an orphan’s lot. 1 
will not dwell on the first fifteen years. At 
last I found a home that was, in some respects, 
congenial. I was called to be. the nursery 
governess of two children, the motherless, twin 
daughters of Mr. Stanhope, an eminent lawyer, 
who lived in a lovely villa just out of New York. 

What a change for me! The nursery was a 
noble room, full of grand, old furniture-and 
lovely pictures. The twins* bed, with its lace 
curtains, and my own little couch in a recess 
of the wall, looked really fairy-like. There 
were wide, pleasant windows, arehed at the 
top, with deep seats, In which we three sat, 
all children together, and watched the gray, 
•Id gardener trim the shrubs, or fine equip¬ 
ages dash along the near highway, or brilliant 
•riq}es flit through the emerald loaves of elms 
and oaks. 

And there was the stately housekeeper, a 
beautiful woman still, who never .seemed so 
Vol. LVII.—7 


happy as wben she was talking of Mr. Stan¬ 
hope. 

“You see, my dear, what a good man he in, 
and so very, very fond of the memory of his 
dear wife. She has been dead exactly seven 
years; and he religiously keeps the anniver¬ 
sary of her death, and always will, I think. 
It is a year sines he went away; he is in 
Europe, you know, and we expect him next 
month." 

We were sitting, sewing, by the front win¬ 
dow, as she spoke. Suddenly she looked out, 
and exclaimed, “Heaven preserve us! Heife 
is Mr. Stanhope himself! Why, he must have 
come by an earlier steamer than ho intended." 

Such a noise and hubbub as ensued! Such 
hearty shaking of hands, and exclamations «f 
surprise! Soon little Grace cried, shaking me 
by the hand, 

“Oh, papa! here is our teacher. Kiss her, 
dear papa; we love her ever so much." 

I was so confused, I could not even look up. 

“Hush, my dear!" said the housekeeper, in 
a strange voice; “gentlemen only kiss their 
little daughters. I ventured to engage this 
young person, sir," she continued, “on good 
recommendation. She has been very faithful, 
and Gertrude and Grace seem to love her 
dearly. Viola, look up; this is Mr. Stanhope," 

I raised my head shyly, and encountered 
two dark, shining eyes beaming down upon 
me. Something in their surprised, pleased 
expression affected me agreeably, and made 
me less afraid; but, ts I turned away, I caught 
sight of the housekeeper’s face, and it turned 
my blood to ice. Her glance, so full of malice, 
of sudden, deadly hatred, troubled me, haunted 
me. I could not understand it: later I learned 
to do so. 

The next day, and the next, I saw Mr. Stan¬ 
hope, and could look at him without blushing, 
i and speak without stammering. Every day he 
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would take the children in the garden, and 
play with, theip af if Jie per$ a boy himself; 
and he cafne into the lyir^fery, fo^etlmesv when 
they \frere repeating tfieir simple lessons. 

Three blissful, happy years fled rapidly; I 
was growing tall, and losing my awkwardness. 
I idolised the children, and should have been 
perfectly happy, but for one thing. The house¬ 
keeper seemed constantly to watch me. She 
affected to be my friend, to channel and tp aid 
me. She often gave me advice: told me how 
poor I was, and how humble I should be; cau¬ 
tioned me to beware of Mr. Stanhope, and not 
be giddy and childish in his presence; gave 
dark hints that invariably frightened me into 
a headache. 

“You are subject to headaches,'’ she said, 
one day, with a sneer, when 1 was suffering. 
“I know how to reliove you.” 

“How? Tell me,” I said; ‘fit is such ter¬ 
rible pain. I will do anything to be rid of it.” 

She came close beside, me, and gathered 
up the masses of golden curls that fell on my 
oeck. 

“Cut off your hair, child,” she said; “it is 
killing yeu;” and she reached for her scieSors. 

Suddenly the secret of her manner dawned 
on me. She was jealous of mo. She loved Mr. 
Stanhope herself! Her eyes flashed fire as she 
saw I knew her secret. • 

“ Oh! you think yourself a paragon of beauty, 
I can see,” she cried; “you wish.to keep your 
long ringlets that you may mesh them about 
kis heart. Yes* yes, you think your bright 
eyes will ensnare him. What! a beggar, of 
whom one knows nothing, daring to aspire so 
high. Do yon suppose, pooT fool, that he loves 
you?” She laughed scornfully. “On the con¬ 
trary, he sees that you are infatuated with him, 
and despises you.” 

Just then, one of the house-maids opened the 
door, and handed me a large envelope, which, 
sho said, had come from the post-oifice that 
moment. I opened it, in some surprise, for I 
knew no one from whom to expect a letter. A 
picture, coarsely colored, was inside. But 
my eyes wore so blinded with tears of morti¬ 
fication and anger, at what the housekeeper 
had said, that, for a time, I could not make 
out what it was. Then I saw that the rough 
wood-cut, painted in glaring colors, repre¬ 
sented a girl, with one of the most vulgar faces 
I had ever seen, but with hair the exact hue 
ef toy own, standing admiringly before a mir¬ 
ror. Under the picture was written, “Miss 
Viola’s Portrait.” 

A mocking laugh interrupted me. I turned 


and saw that the housekeeper had been looking 
over my shoulder. 

“I giejD you jqy of your Valfntlne,” she 
cried; and I recollected, for the'first time, that 
it was the fourteenth of February. “I know 
who sent it, too; it was Mr. Stanhope: he 
told me he intended to, for your airs needed 
taking down.” And again she laughed mock¬ 
ingly. 

The letter fejl from my trembling fingers. I 
covered my face with my hands, and rushed 
wildly from the room. 

Do you wonder at my agony and shame? Or 
that, when I reached my own apartment, I fell 
writhing to the floor? Pride, mortification, nH 
the noblest passions of my nature were corn- 
tending together. I, so trusting, so innocent, 
to be treated thus! to be told, in so coarse and 
insulting a way, that I was despised and ridi¬ 
culed. 

Hours after, I kissed the children as they 
slept, gathered together a few needful things, 
and then knelt down to pray for my two 
darlings, and for all who had wronged me. 
Long I listened for the stroke of the midnight 
hour. Then, when I know the house was 
silent, that every one wSs asleep, I stole noise¬ 
lessly down stairs, and left by the servant* 1 
door at the side. 

What was it that impelled me, however, 
instead of moving straight down the lawn, to 
go round to the front of the house, to stand 
upon the porch, and there to take one last fare¬ 
well look upon the scenes I loved so dearly ? I 
can. never tell. But I obeyed the impulse, and 
while I stood there, the library-window opened 
softly, and out stepped the master of the man¬ 
sion, standing full in the moonlight, and lookr 
ing straight in my face. 

“1 heard steps,” he said. “I was up late, 
and- Why, Viola, is it you?” 

I made no answer, but stood trembling. I 
thought I should fall. 

Suddenly he saw my bundle. 

“What does this mean, my child?” he said. 
“Were you going away, and in this manner?” 

His tones were so soft, so full of sympathy, 
his manner so tender, I was staggered. Could 
the housekeeper have told the truth? Surely, 
one who spoke thus, and with so tender an in¬ 
flection, could not despise me. I hid my face; 
I seemed to myself, all pt once, the most un¬ 
grateful of earth’s children. 

“Do we not treat you well, Viola?” he asked, 
moving a little nearer. 

At this I burst into tears. Losing all self- 
command, 1 sobbed, “I thought you jested at 
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me, despised me; boasted that I-” my voice 

tailed me. 

**How coaid you think so unjustly of me, 
Viola?” he exclaimed, in somewhat agitated 
tones, moving still nearer. “ Who has deceived 
you so shamefully?” 

I hesitated, but he insisted, and finally I told 
, him ail. 

‘♦How cruel!” he murmured, taking my 
hand. When he spoke again, it was with em¬ 
phatic earnestness. “ I sent no Valeetipe. The 
housekeeper must have sent it herself. So lift 
from boasting that you loved me, Viola, I never 
dared to hope that one so young, so beautiful, 
so good, would think of me ht all. Why, 1 
am old enough to be your father. And yet,” 
and his voice grew even softer apd more musi¬ 
cal, and he stopped abruptly. 

Istood trembling, overwhelmed with astonish¬ 
ment, unable to speak. 

“Yes, Viola,” be resumed, after a moment, 
pressing my hand, “ gladly would I call you 
mine, if I dared to hope so much. The wealth 
of spare, glad heart like yours, is aft I ask. 
Viola, do you think you could learn to love 
me?” 

The next moment I was folded to his heart, 
and though I sobbed wildly, I felt that my 
troubles were over for life. 


When I woke, the next morning, after the 
deep sleep that followed the exhausting emo¬ 
tions of the night before, it was quite late. 
The moment, however, my eyes opened, there 
was a rush of little feet to my bedside, and 
Grace and Gertrude climbed up, and throwing 
their arms about me, kissed me. 

“Old Crusty”—this was* what the children 
called the housekeeper—“Old Grusty went 
away this morning,” said Grace. “Oh! ain't 
I glad!” 

“And papa says you are to be our new 
mamma,” added Gertrude, nestliug close to 
me. 

“Our new mamma! Our new mamma!” 
shouted Grace, and jumped down, and began 
to dance about the floor. 

I heard, afterward, that there had been a 
terrible scene between Mr. Stanhope and bis 
housekeeper, and that, long before I woke, the 
latter had left the house, with all her trunks, 
in a rage that was described as frightful. 

What more have I to tell? Grace and Ger¬ 
trude are growing up, as sweet daughters as 
any mother could ask, and my dearest friends. 
Mr. Stanhope loves me “better and better 
every day,” he tells me. I have never had an¬ 
other Valentine. The one sent by my enemy 
was both my first and my last. 


“KNEE-DEEP.” 

BT MRS. MARY V. BPBNC1B. 


Tub storm is o’er, the wind Is laid; 

Knee-deep the cattle stand: 

A garment, white as bridal robe, 

Ih over all tin land. 

The trees are weighted down; in drifts 
Half-hid the fences lie: 

And. bark! the farm-boy’s shrill hillo 
Cats sharp across the sky. 

Now little boys, insane with glee, 

Go tnmbling in the snow; 

Or oliler one*, from mimic forts, 
Engage a mimic foe. 


Or others romp with merry girls 
As home from school they play; 

While sleigh-bells tinkle iar and near 
O er all the hills away. 

In-doors, a* night draws on, the fire 
Is heaped to ruddier blaze; 

And there the grandsire smokes bis pipe, 
And talks of olden days; 

And fruit and nuts, with many a Jest, 
Around the circle go. 

Ah! merry is the time of year 
Wlieu kuee-deep lies the snow. 


WAIT AND TRUST. 

BY MRS. ANNA BACHI. 


"Trust in the Loan, and do good.”—-fW* 37. 


Up! up and be doing, 
Thou pain-weary heart; 
Thou still hast thy duties. 
Forlorn as thou art. 

No breast to receive thee, 
No ann to uphold; 


Thou treadest Lift’s deeevt 
Like Hagpr of old. 

But though tbou discernest 
Nor Angel nor Hill; 

The Guide and the Fountain, 
Hay be near thee stilL 
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AT THE END OF FIVE YEAE8, 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Miss Jemima Denbt wrote a long, charac¬ 
teristic letter to £aura Herford, and I shall 
give it here because it will explain the little 
story I want to tell. 

My Dear Laura —So you are back from Eu¬ 
rope, after five years of wanderings, and still 
you are plain Miss, in spite of all the fine 
things we have heard and read of your being 
about to marry Lord This, or Marquis T’other. 

The last reporj, was, you were to take young 

Count T-, and now he’s going to marry a 

Boston &irl. Bless me! do you mean to be a 
hardened spinster like myself? Well, I can’t 
blame you; the men are not what they were, 
and they were always worth little enough— 
they would be the most absurd of created crea¬ 
tures if there were no women. 

But I had a reason for writing, and if I don’t 
make haste and tell it I shall forget. I want 
you to come to Beechfield at once. I have in¬ 
vited a party of the young folk of your girlish 
days—you must com‘e. I don’t invite your 
aunt, because she and I have a pleasant hato 
of thirty good years between us, and we should 
be sure to come lo blows if shut up in the same 
house. She’s a dragon—so ami; let’s howl, 
each in her own jungle. 

My niece and her husband, your old friend 
Cicy, have bought a plaoe near me. My dear, 
Preston Eterett is a jewel, and he’s married, 
so you can flirt with him. By-the-way, one of 
your old beaux. Fred Voorhies, Is with them— 
he’s been in California for an age. They used 
to say you were fond of feach other; so you had 
better como, or I shall think it was true, and 
that you are afraid to see him. Now you are 
vexed, that’s what I wanted. 

So you are ft beauty acknowledged—the em¬ 
peror said so! Well, well, when you were 
thirteen, people said your hiir w*s red—L 
knew it was just the tint you see in Venetian 
pictures—and now that blondes are the rage, 
other folk have? found it out. 

As for your emperor, I knew him ages since 
in London. Yes, indeed; and I told him once he 
had the most atrocious ftoee eter put on a man’s 
face; and Couni D’Orsay laughed. The prince 
hadn’t a word to say for himself; and, I’ll war¬ 
rant you just from that, he remembers me— 
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men always remember a woman that scratches 
them; and, I thank heaven, I’ve done my duty 
in the way of saying unpleasant things to 
people. 

Now, come at once and show your new 
dresses. Old Jemima Denbt. 

Miss Herford was still in town when she re¬ 
ceived her letter; and very much bored she was, 
for she had a troop of relations about her, and 
the weather Was getting very warm. The trees 
in the Park looked as if they had put on brown 
Holland sbrouds; and Murray Hill was a desert 
of dust, not sand. 

Yes, she would go to dear old Miss Denby. It 
would be pleasant to sec the places, and the 
people she had liked when life was fresher 
than it looked now, and Miss Gem's highly- 
spiced speeches would be an agreeable contrast 
to the incessant adulation she had received for 
a sufficient length of time to make it wearisome. 

What did she mean by that mention of Fred 
Voorhies? Had the ridiculous people been 
saying she still cared for hii$ and Miss Gem 
bad taken that way to give her a bint, that she 
might silence their tongues by appearing among 
them in all the gorgeousness of her power? 

But, after all, whot was the gossip of silly 
heads to her? Still, she would go—it would be 
a relief to he free from her worldly old aunt 
for a time; then she reproached herself for 
that thought. Yes, actually she would like to 
see Fred Voorhies; Laura, the woman, would 
like to look at the man whom Laura, the girl, 
had loved, or the reality of what was her ideaL 

“I dare say,” said Laura, to herself, “that 
though the man has been nothing to me for 
years, in some absurd way that old dream has 
stood between me and common sense. I really 
ought to marry! I’ll go and look at the dead 
things of the past, then I’ll come back and be 
sensible. I ought to marry Mr. Lenox—I should 
like to be an ambassadress. Oh, dear me! I 
love nobody and nothing!” 

All the people were out on an expedition 
when she reached Beechfield, so she had a com¬ 
fortable rest, and a quiet dish of tea in her 
room; and then in came Miss Gem, looking as 
young as she did when Laura was a tiny girl 
and one of her prime favorites. 
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“Humph!'’ said Miss Gem, after they had 
talked awhile. “\ r ou are in the bored stage— 
the surest proof you’ve had an awful amount 
of adoration. You’re very handsome, but you 
look too indifferent. Why, you’re just in the 
mood when even new dresses are a weariness. 
Well, you’ll get over U.” 

“Shall I?” Laura Asked. 

“Yes, people get over everything! I’ve been 
bored myself—dreadful it was i but look at mo 
bow! Bless me! I’m too busy—I’m ruling 
people, or I’m bothering people, or I’m setting 
people straight, or I’m subduing my relations, 
or I’m hunting up a language new to me, or I 
have a geological fit, or a botanical spasm. 
Oh! there’s always something.” 

••Is there?” asked Laura. 

“You’ll find it! Bless you, you think you’ve 
lived it all out. Oh! you’ve oceans to learn 
yet! But I’m glad to have you here! Do as you 
like. All I ask of ray guests is to bo in the 
drawing-room by half-past seven, so I needn’t 
be kept waiting for my dinner.” 

And then they laughed, and Laura felt her¬ 
self getting more life, just from the mere sight 
of wonderful old Miss Gem, who was the 
grandest old maid that ever lived. 

As there was a party, dinner was not till 
sight that day; and as Laura had a gloomy fit 
come over her after Miss Gem’s departure, she 
did not take the trouble to go down stairs till 
nearly the hour. 

There were some twenty people gathered 
when she appeared; and, of course, everybody 
was looking at her—and she was worth it! She 
wore a marvelous dress, and looked like a god¬ 
dess! 

Up came old friends and new people, and it 
was a repetition of the story Laura was so tired 
of; and she heard foolish things, and said lazy 
things, and wished it was bed-timo. 

And presently she saw Miss Gerstalking to 
B man who had just come in—a tal*, pale man, 
with a long, brown mustache?and great, brown 
eyes, that were handsome, and would have been 
handsomer if they had not looked gloomy and 
tired, and a wonderfully thorough-bred look 
altogether, and she knew it was Fred Voor- 
hies; but how he was altered! 

She had expected him to be changed, but not 
in this way. lie had been buried in the moun¬ 
tains, down by the Pacific, busy drawing a 
fortune out of a Nevada silver-mine. She bad 
made up her mind to see him a little coarse, a 
little fussy, perhaps; already very fond of good 
things to eat, for he was thirty; and here he 
was cold, and bored, and elegant still. 


They were going toward the dining-room 
before he happened to be near her, or was 
apparently aware of her presence. Then she 
held out her hand quietly, and said, 

“I believe we ueed no introduction, Mr. 
Voorhies. I am very glad to see you.” 

“I am very happy to welcome you back,” 
said Fred Voorhies, bowing low over her hand. 

They were not near enough each other at 
table to talk, and Laura saw fit to talk a great 
deal to those about her in her most languid 
and heartless manner; and Fred Voorhies, 
down at his end of the board, was making the 
people laugh by stories of camp life, and was 
as brilliant as possible; and Laura, catching 
words occasionally, tried to think he was 
coarse, and did not succeed. 

After dinner, she did not see much more of 
him; for pretty littlo Mrs. Lambert took pos¬ 
session of him. Lanrn talked and laughed, and 
made new victims enough to have satisfied any 
reasonable crcaturo; but the evening was as 
dull to her as such evenings had been for a 
long, long time. 

That night, when she was alone in her room, 
Laura wondered how, as a young girl, she could 
ever bavo been foolish enough to let a girl’s 
dream and a girl’s fancy become so^oworful. 
Fred Voorhies was the merest trifler, she said, 
a man who lived on the surface of existence, y 
and was content so to do; whose*innate, well- 
bred, and very probably good-natured selfish¬ 
ness, made him avoid earnestness in any form. 

“ It would have been all the same, then,” said 
Laura, “whoever the man might have been. I 
had to dream my dream and live my romance- 
girls are such idiots! The first man, with a 
handsome face that came in my way, I na¬ 
turally concluded was the reality of my ideal— 
a beautiful one I chose, and a blessed young 
donkey I was. Well, I shall never be in love 
now; it is altogether too late,” and Laura felt 
several centuries old, at least; “and I must 
marry—I think that’s rather a bore; but, then, 
everything about life is a bore.” 

Then Laura decided to go to sleep, and told 
herself she was doing it for some time; and at 
last, discovered she was telling a lie, for she 
was broad, staring awake, and, in spite of her¬ 
self, feeling hot and wrathful toward Fred 
Voorhies, because be had altogether beaten 
her at her own game of elegant indifference. 

And in the same clear, yellow moonlight, 
Fred Voorhies sat by his open window at an 
hour when a reasonable man ought to have 
been in bed, and smoked a great deal of the 
very strongest golden leaf in bis.biggest meer- 
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schauru—what he called his storm-pipe, which 
was reserved for restless seasons like this. 

**Aud the woman is just what the girl pro¬ 
mised to be.” he growled, internally. “A mere 
specimen of airs and breediug—a regular fine 
lady,” thought Fred. “Bah! I hate the spe¬ 
cies! Yet how I did love that girl! Weil, it’s 
all over, and when a woman makes a fool of 
me again, she’ll -be keener than any of the race 
I’m acquainted with.” 

Up rose Fred, shook the ashes out of his 
pipe, knocking it with unnecessary violence on 
the window-sill, and uttering a single ejacu¬ 
lation aloud, not at all complimentary to 
women in general. Then he went to bed. 

Finally, the next day came, and all the 
Beechfield party were over at the Everctt’g 
place for luncheon. After that there was to be 
an expedition through the woods to the top of 
Eaglo’s Bluff, which wus one of the show places 
of the neighborhood. 

Laura Ilerford, and such of the women as 
knew they could manage to walk about o house 
in a habit without looking absurd, had come 
on horseback. No, there was one woman who 
looked absurd, and did not know it—a bony, 
high-shouldered, giggling, ringleted old maid. 
Miss Gem always invited one silly specimen of! 
the race as a foil to herself, she frankly owned, j 
Laura looked like a queen on horseback, and j 
she walked like Diana in a riding-habit, and 1 
need not say more. 

And on the road through the benutiful old 
forest, by a mere accident, os they thought, 
(though it was the work of fate, as performed 
by Miss Jemima, who was on horseback, too, 
and as capable of leaping a five-barred gate as 
a woman of twenty-five,) Laura and Fred found 
themselves side by side; and they talked, per¬ 
haps rather too much, in their mutual eager¬ 
ness to show how changed and wree they had 
become. 

And, apropos to some worldly remark of 
Laura’s, Fred said, “But, dear me, didn’t all 
New York, last winter, say you were about 
to become what the shoddy woman called a 
‘lordcss’—it was cruel of you to disappoint 
people.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Laura, feeling an 
inward rage that made her fingers tingle to hit 
him in the face with her riding-whip. “I feel it 
a duty to disappoint people—it does them good.” 

“I’m sure I congratulate you on having a 
‘duty’ of any sort,” drawled Fred. “Is it 
nice? Wonder if a fellow could be vaccinated 
for it, or something of that, sort, you know?” 

Was he talking in that empty-headed way 


because he was a blatant idiot who copied 
English models? Then came another thought— 
was he doing it from insolence, coolly making 
fun of the fine people she had been talking 
about ? 

“I believe,” said she, in a voice that was too 
civil lor her words to found rude, “you have 
only lately been released from very unpleasant 
duties, so you must have a tolerably clear idea 
of what they are like.” 

“Oh, dear, yes!” said Fred, with a good- 
natured laugh; “you mean to remind me I’m 
a parvenue, not born to greatness, and so 
forth. Fact, too. Odd, isn’t it, how some one 
forgets one’s beginnings? Oh, yes! I grubbed 
with a pick, and wore a blue flannel shirt, and 
went unshaved—no wonder you sLuddcr; and 
I might be at it yet, if I hadn’t happened to 
strike the ‘lucky,’ as the miners say; and just 
then along came a lot of * capitalists, fellows 
made of money, you know, and bought me out.” 

“Ah, indeed! Wliat a pretty vine that is!” 
And Laura looked as if she would like to yawn, 
but all in the civil, elegant way that can be 
made to hold so much insolence. 

“Yes, to both remarks,” said Fred. “If that 
vino could only be trained and cultivated, how 
pretty it would be.” 

Laura decided that he meant to be imperti¬ 
nent. 

“This sort of expedition is a frightful bore, 
isn’t it?” said she. 

“Oh, frightful! But when one is weak 
enough to visit one’s friends, one must expect 
to be victimised.” 

“Complimentary to all parties,” said Laura. 
“Your hostess w’ould be charmed if she heard 
you.” 

“Ah! but she don’t; and I will retract my 
heresy before I visit you at that English castle.” 

“I doubt if I shall have Americans about 
me,” replied she, “I don’t fancy them.” 

“How inconsiderate of your ancestor, what¬ 
ever one it was, to emigrate, and so make.you 
a Yankee in spite of yourself,” said Fred. 

“The air of Nevada has given you an amat- 
ing flow of spirits, Mr. Voorhics,” said Laura. 
“I think we will wait for the carriage to come 
up, it is a shame of me to enjoy your conver¬ 
sation by myself. I dare say they are very 
dull without you.” 

Then Fred would have liked to bite her; but 
yet how handsome she was! He called himself 
by a great many opprobrious epithets in a 
flash; then he laughed. 

“Are you too much bored for enduranoe?” 
he asked. 
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“Oh, dear, no! I can bear a great deal! I 
only did not want to be selfish.” 

“Well, positively, since you are so kind, I 
may take the liberty of an old, old acquaint¬ 
ance to admit that I had forgotten to tell Mrs. 
Lambert something 1 promised to find out for 
her; so, since you wish it, we’ll wait for the 
rest of tho people.” ' 

“What a pretty creature she is,” said Laura, 
looking quite enthusiastic. 

And, because she said that so honestly, Fred 
could not see that Mrs. Lambert was very 
pretty, after all. 

“A little faded,” said he. 

“Possibly,” returned Laura. “Yes, I daro 
nj, she is only a year younger than I. She’s 
twenty-three; and really ’tis an immense age 
for a woman.” 

So she had Fred at a little disadvantage in 
her turn, and felt better natured; they both 
laughed. 

“I believe I don’t quite know what to say,” 
psid he. 

“Xo, I see you don’t! Never mind, don’t be 
discouraged. You’ve not been long out of the 
mine; 1 dare say you’ll improve.” 

“Thanks,” said Fred; but his laugh sounded 
just as real, and there was no sign of being in 
tha least pouched. “Now, if I could only have 
a teacher like you—those womon yonder arc 
very well, but you, who are familiar with tho 
ways of lords and ladies, and know exactly 
what ought to be said or done on all occasions, 
your advice would be invaluable.” 

Laura wanted to use her whip again. 

“There are times,” said she, and it was a 
great effort to say it pleasantly, “ when people 
would do better to say nothing.” 

“Appear better, you mean, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps I do! How those horses creep; at 
this rate it will be midnight before we get to 
the top.” 

“Now that’s cruel of you, when I am 
thoroughly enjoying this meeting you—one so 
seldom comes across one’s old friends.” 

“Oh, bless me!” said Laura, “don’t you 
think even seldom is several times too often? 
Old friends remind one that one is growing 
old. They say, ‘Why, you haven’t changed in 
the least;’ and of all annoying speeches, that 
is the worst.” 

“I shall not say H, Miss Herford,” said 
Fred, more gravely; “you are thoroughly 
changed.” 

“Perhaps you have no clear recollection of 
what 1 was—I mean how I looked, of course.” 

But he was not to be caught that way. 


“Naturally I had not,” said he; “ one can’t 
carry mental photographs of one’s friends 
about for oenturies; but now that I see you, 

I notice the change plainly.” 

“ I am very much handsomer than I was as 
a young girl,” said Laura, coolly; “I was too 
thin, and I was dreadfully awkward and shy.” 

“You were reticent, rather than shy. Oh, 
no! you weren’t awkward!” 

“How good of you!” 

“As for the beauty-” 

“That I never allow to be discussed.” 

“Pardon; you mentioned it.” 

“Being my ow’n, such as it is, I may take 
the liberty;” and she slightly emphasised the 
pronoun. 

Then up came the carriages, and the rest of 
the equestrians, and the conversation ended; 
and each, instead of feeling politely indifferent 
toward the other, as both had intended, felt 
irritated and annoyed, and wanted to talk 
more, and say a great many atrocious thing!. 

This was the beginning of a line of conduot 
which they pursued toward each other for a 
full fortnight; and though both meant to bo 
perfectly careless and indifferent, it was im¬ 
possible that tolerably strong feelings Bhoutd 
not be roused in their minds. 

There were times when Laura cherished a 
hot resentment toward the man whom she had 
so proudly declared to have passed out of her 
life, and to be nothing but a name to her. Yet, 
even when they parted, both sore from a sharp, 
wordy conflict, no matter what subject came 
up, they managed, unconsciously to themselves, 
to bring personal feeling into it; and Laura 
thought for a half-hour she would go away and 
not be exposed to meeting that intensely aggra¬ 
vating man again. She staid, and as the hour 
for his daily visit approached, w’ould find her¬ 
self restless, with the old feeling stroug, as if 
“waiting” for something; but when she dis¬ 
covered that, she explained it to herself by 
asserting that it was because “he set her nerves 
on edge.” 

And Fred went through all the stages of 
varying emotions, and very soon owned to 
himself that he was far from as indifferent as 
he had supposed; nay, the time came when he 
quarreled with himself for loving her still, 
with all the passion of early youth, that had, 
apparently, been frozen into coldness, awak¬ 
ened to add its fire to the strength of his emo¬ 
tions. 

He wondered at himself, knowing that she 
was heartless, that she had cast him off be¬ 
cause, in the old days, they were both poor, 
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and she was not true woman enough to be 
willing to wait, or to dare poverty. 

, And MiBs Jemima, looking blind as an owl 
in the sun, saw and understood exactly how 
mattors stood, and ohuckled privately over 
their contentions, their elaborate civility to 
one another, Laura’s elegant, fine lady airs, 
and Fred’s nineteenth-century manners, which 
ie supposed to say, “ Lived H all out ages ago, 
you know—feeling, and love, and pleasure* and 
all that rubbish. Yes, by Jove! very well in 
novels, you see, ’cause the beggars must write.” 

Miss Jemima saw it all, and never so mnch 
as blinked suspicion. She made the house 
very gay; and everybody declared it was Miss 
Gem’s crowning summer in the way of making 
things delightful. 

Even Laura, to her intense astonishment and 
disgust, found herself actually amused; she 
who knew the world “from core to husk,” and 
had lived through such centuries up to the 
sublime height of polite indifference, upon 
which one is not to be disturbed, though the 
sky fall, or one’s friends are all swept away 
by a storm into tho Gulf of Mexico. 

Finally, the time came when Laura must 
depart—there was some previous engagement 
which must, be kept—and Miss Gem decided 
that if these two parted in the state of mind 
they then were, probably nothing could ever 
be done to set matters straight in this world, 
for Laura would marry her titled man, and 
Fred would undoubtedly—she reasoned logi¬ 
cally, from her knowledge of humanity—pro¬ 
ceed to make an immense fool of himself with¬ 
out delay. 

So one day, when she and Laura were sitting 
together in a summer-bouse, away out in the 
shrubberies, and had been talking an im¬ 
mensity, and Gem had encouraged her in her 
worldlinoss and her cynicism, the crafty old 
maid said, suddenly, 

“I’ll tell you what, Laura, that flirtation 
you had years ago with Fred VocrhieB was 
just what you needed—it showed you what 
trash romance is.” 

And Laura kept her free perfectly unmoved, 
but she did feel at that moment that she hated 
Miss Gem. 

“Yes, indeed,” continued Jemima, “it did 
you a world of good! If you had been a little 
more in earnest it would hate been still better. ” 

This was too aggravating* 

“Thank you,” said Laura, “I was qufte 
enough in earnest. You and I tell the truth 
to each other-” 

“Yes, sometimes,” interrupted Gem. 


“Very well; as much as women can.” 

“That’s better,” said Gem; “and men can’t 
tell it at all. But what is the truth?” 

“That I was, like any dreaming girl, in love 
with my ideal—really in love, mind you. I 
thought Fred Voorhies was the reality—that 
was my mistake. I discovered the fact very 
soon, and, of course, from that time he was 
nothing to me.” 

“Of course,” said Jemima, dryly. “But how 
did you happen to be wise enough to find out 
before it was too late to remedy matters?” 

“Because he was a born trifier,” said Laura, 
contemptuously. “When he began to reflect, 
he Baw he had gone farther than would be 
comfortable for his selfishness; so he began to 
be afraid of poverty for me.” 

“Sweet creatures men are—so thoughtful,” 
said Jemima. “So you Baw it, and sent him 
about his business?” 

“Naturally. It came out in a conversation 
he had with my aunt, who, if not exactly a 
woman you like, you will acknowledge is a 
very shrewd, clear-sighted woman.” 

“Very shrewd,” said Jemima; and felt an 
unwomanly and unchristian desire to swear— 
for she was certain now of what she had always 
suspected, that the “old cat had done it.” 

And Jemima, looking down the walk—she 
had eyeB like a lynx—saw Fred Voorhies in 
the distance. She sat still and allowed Laura 
to divergo to worldly wisdom, by way of prov¬ 
ing how far she had lived beyond that girlish 
folly. 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” said Jemima; 
“you were meant to be a duchess! My dear, 
never let heart stand in the way of common 
sense.” 

And again Laura felt she hated her. 

.“Bear me!” said Gem, “I forgot about my 
farmer—he wanted to see me. Stay here and 
read; I’ll be back soon—it’s nice to got away 
from the people.” 

Off she trotted—met Fred Voorhies, put her 
arm in his, whirled him suddenly into a side- 
path, and shook her fist in his face, all without 
a word. ' 

“Does that mean good-morning?” asked 
Fred. 

«Fred, my love,” «ald Jemima, “all men 
are asses—you’re the biggest one I know.*’ 

“Thank you,” said Frfd. 

“You needn’t; it’s a pleasure to mete speak 
the truth—sometimes.” 

41 If any woman in the world ever feels dis¬ 
posed for that, I wouldn’t stop her,” quoth 
sarcastic Fred. # 
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“Let me see,” said Jemima; “weren’t you 
once engaged to Laura Ilerford?” 

“I believe the lady did me the honor to let 
me think so, till she got frightened at my being 
in earnest.’* 

“How do you mean?” 

“She was afraid of the poverty, and com¬ 
missioned her old fiend of an aunt—I beg your 
pardon-’* 

“Don’t, I pray! Call her worse names if you 
like, my dear; my morality is well soasoned, 
and can bear a great deal. Her aunt-’* 

“To inform me of the fact? No; to beat 
round the bush till I saw what she was at. 
You may be Bure I very speedily sot her mind 
it rest.” 

“Yes, indeed, sure you did!** and Jemima 
nodded her head, and seemed to approve im¬ 
mensely. 44 You flew into one of your old 
rages at once.” 

“I believe I did.’* 

“Yes, yes; and sent aunt and niece to— 
to- Well, where the angels don’t go.” 

“I did not care where she went,” growled 
Fred; “she was not the girl I had believed— 
she was nothing to roe.” 

Jemima stopped nodding, fixed him with her 
big, gray eyes, and an uplifted finger. 

“Oh! you double-distilled essence of all 
that’s silly—you man!” said she. “And the 
blessed aunt who liked you so much, and was 
sorry Laura was frivolous. Oh! I know! She 
told Laura you were afraid, and lazy-” 

“She lied!” shouted Fred. 


44 Did she? Well, don’t scream. I hate 
to have my robins frightened—it’s all over 
now.” 

“Over!” yelled Fred. “That girl broke my 
heart! She might have known 1 was ready to 
dig, beg—die for her!” 

“Dear me!” said'Jemima. 44 What an odd 
coincidence!’' 

44 What is?” snapped ho. 

“Why, so was she for you; and aunty, dear 
soul! said you wanted to be let off.” 

“Tlio infernal old-” 

44 Yes, indeod; very nice woman! Well, well! 
it’s all for the best—you don’t care about her 
now! She was just telling me how wise her 
aunt was; how she found out you wanted to 
draw back.” 

44 Who was?” snarled Fred, beginning to feel 
dizzy. 

“Laura, of course. Why, how stupid you 
are! She’s in the summer-house. But come 
with mo, I want to show you my lilies.” 

Fred almost pushed her out of the way, un¬ 
consciously, as he would have pushed, or tried 
to, fire, water, a mountain, that had stood be¬ 
tween him and Laura, and daelied toward the 
arbor. 

Qem stood and looked after him, and smiled. 

/‘Old woman,” said she, “you are not worth 
much, but you’ve been allowed to do a little 
good.” 

She walked slowly toward the house; but it 
was several hours after before anybody saw 
Laura and Fred Voorhiee. 


DREAMING AND WAKING. 

B T CLARA B. HEATH. 


Bazmntc, my ear is the fleecy clond. 

Its gold, aod crimson, and azure bands 
Gasp me about like a stainless shroud, 

Woven and folded by angel hands. 

Waking, foot-sore in the valley I tread; 

Hollow the echoes my footsteps raise; 

Ghosts of the hopes that were long since dead. 
Lure me along In forbidden ways. 

Dreaming, I stand on a dizzy height. 

Sore of my footing, of purpose strong; • 

Brave as the eagle that bathes in light. 

Frond as the lark of her morning song. 

Waking, the mountains loom np through the mist, 
Soulesa and barren, and bard to climb; 

Bleak la the air as the North wind's kiss; 

Pitiless, too, as the hand of Time. 

Dcsaalng, the dear ones I've loved and lost, 

Come round about me, each baby hand 
Nestled in mine, and the kisses soft, 
r VslUag like dew In a thirsty land. 


! 


Waking, my arms art empty, and down, 

Deep in my heart is a fathomless pain; 

I cover it up, but it does not drown; 

I stifle its cries, and go on again. 

Dreaming, I mil over Summer seas, 

Softly the waves keep time to a tune; 

Never were islandt as fair as these— 

Never such skies, though the month was June. 
Waking, my islands aro small and bare; 

Strong is the current that sweeps me on; 
Storms are abroad in the Wintry air, 

And the sails have been lowered, one by one. 

Dream we of earth, where the mourners stand 
Weeping at sight of an empty chair. 

Perishing flowers fa the pate, ooM hands— 
Folded close as the snow-flakes are. 

Waking, by faith to an endless day. 

Never darkened by sorrow or pain! 

Never to ftrtnt in the golden way, 

And never to dream, dear Christ, again! 
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44 Pretty, but too pale.” 

“How can you say so, Sophia? Shois totally 
devoid of style.” 

4 *Bnt her eyes are lovely/* said Rushbrooke 
Clyde, somewhat warmly for him. 

Alico Wharton colored violently under her 
rouge. “Mr. Clyde going in for the bread- 
and-butter school!” said she,.with a languid 
drawl. “How refreshing! Where did Clara 
dig up that piece of simplicity ?** 

“Down in Connecticut, I should think,** said 
Sophia Layne, “I rather like Miss Chester, 
but she evidently looks upon all of us with holy 
horror, as being a decidedly fast lot.” 

“Amen!** said Clyde. “I didn’t give the 
young lady credit for so much penetration.” 

Aileen Chester, the unconscious- pfcject of 
these remarks, was standing,^oae foot arched 
over her'ball, as she paused aseoond to sight 
the wicket before Croqueting it. Clyde saw 
that she was evidently engrossed in making 
her shot—not in displaying that lovely foot and 
ankle—and his languid interest in the girl went 
up a degree in consequence. 

“Very fairly done, Miss Chester,** he Said, 
rising, as her ball o&me near hint. 

“Thank you,*’ said Aileen, taking the ball 
from him. “Do you ever play yourself?” 

“Not often. It’s rather a bore now-a-days.” 

“Oh!” said she. 

A perfectly quiet intonation, that made Qydt 
bestow a quick glance upon her. A tall, slender 
figure, with a certain quiet grace move¬ 
ments ; hands and feet beautifully formed, and 
small for her height. The face rather pale, 
with a most determined mouth and chin; and 
her hair, rich, warm chestnut, worn in a care¬ 
less fashion of curls and braids, that was re¬ 
freshing to the eyes after the frizzled heads 
of the rest of the company. Eyes “lovely,” 
he repeated, mentally; gray, with long, black 
lashes, and dark eyebrows; clear, pure eyes, 
such as you rarely see in any but a child’s face; 
and the forehead above them, broad and square 
at the temples, with the blue veins easily traced 
beneath the delicate skin. 

“How long have yon been here?” Asked 
Clyde, bringing a chair for her. The interest 
of the game happened to he, just then, on the 
other side of the lawn, and they were left alone 
for a few* minutes. 
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“A week to-day. You were in Boeton when 
I came.” 

14 Yes, I remember. Then you have been at 
Glen Mora long enough to make it fair to ask 
how you like it?” 

To his surprise she colored extremely, as she 
replied, 

“I like H—rather well.” 

“Faint praise!” said he, stifling a strife; far 
Glen Mora was a place where people fibbed* 
and fussed, and almost fought to get an invi¬ 
tation, its hostess, Mrs. Mortimer Clay, was at 
aristocratic and exclusive; yet the girl could 
find nothing to say for its charms and privi¬ 
leges, hut that she liked if—“rather well!” 

“I ani not used to it,” she said, modestly, 
after a pause. “I think your life here be¬ 
wilders me, with its constant round of gayety. 
Besides, 1 am so«lightly acquainted; you have 
your own set, you know, and very naturally 
do not oare for an insignificant stranger.” 

44 In short, you think us cxclusivo, and rather 
fast,” said he, a trifle nettled. 

44 Yes,”'said she, with the utmost calmness. 

■Ml hope,” he said, “you will like us better 
when you get used to us; and as for having a 
ting© of the 4 fast* element—New York manners* 
you know.” ... 

44 1 have been in New Yoik occasionally, for 
Mrs. Clay is my cousin,” said she, with a droll 
smile, “aad I don't know-” 

The players now called loudly for Miss Ches¬ 
ter, and she left him to make her stroke. 

When she came hack to her place again, 
Clyde was smoking, and Sophia Layne stand¬ 
ing beside him, lighting a cigarette. 

“At last,” said she, taking a puff, “it*g about 
a month since I’ve smoked one, is it not, Clyde ?” 

He signed assent, and Sophia tunned around 
and offered one mtsehietfinsly to Aileen. 

“No, thank you,” said she; to Clyde’s secret 
delight, taking the offer as a joke, not as a trap 
for her simplicity, which Sophia intended it to 
be. 44 Do you have trouble with your throat, 
Miss Layne?” 

44 Why?” asked Sophia, mystified. 

“I supposed that you smoked on that ac¬ 
count,” said Aileen, innocently. 44 1 have fre¬ 
quently' heard doctors recommend it even to 
ladies.” „ 

An intensely amused snjile sbet over Clyde* 
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f*ee; the truth being that Sophia smoked be¬ 
cause she thought it looked “fast,” which the 
meu in private rather laughed at. Unfortu- 
nately for her, Sophia saw his expression, and, 
angry at it, threw a glance of blazing indigna¬ 
tion upon them both, dashed the cigarette on 
the grass with the air of a tragedy queen, and 
marched off toward the bouse. 

Clyde, when Sophia was out of hearing, burst 
into a fit of laughter at Aileen’s face of utter 
bewilderment. 

“Oh! what hare I done?” said Bhe, in evi¬ 
dent distress. 14 1 did not say anything rude, 
did I? And Miss Layne has been more kind 
tome than any one; I’ll run after her and beg 
her pardon, if you’ll only tell me why she was 
so angry.” 

“Better not, my child,” said be, laying a 
kindly hand on her arm. 44 She forgot herself, 
that’s all; and you gave her a pretty hard hit 
without knowing it.” A suspicion of the true 
state of the case flashfd upon Aileen. 44 She 
will never speak of it again, and be sure that 
she is just the woman who would never forgivo 
yon for doing so. And you couldn’t convince 
her that you did not 4 play innocent,’ instead 
of really being so.” 

Aileen was so annoyed that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“1 never say things in that way,” said she, 
with much sweetness, 44 and I hope you do not 
think so.” 

“I? No, indeed, my child,” said he, gravely. 
This time she noticed the familiarity, and 
that being one of the traits which was moBt 
disagreeable to her in the manners of the whole 
set, she rebuked him then and there. 

44 1 would rather have you call me Miss 
Aileen,” she said, blushing very much. 

If a dove had flown in Rushbrooke Clyde’s 
face he could not have been more amazed! For 
he was, to do him justice, too thorough a gen¬ 
tleman to offend even her nice sense of pro¬ 
priety ; and he had used the term inadvertently, 
exactly as he would have done had she bee* 
the child in years that he felt her to be4n 
purity of heart. 

“For the eeoond time this morning I am 
breed to beg yenr pardon,” he said, “and on 
ttts occasion most sincerely. I beg you to be¬ 
lieve it was unintentional; yon seem like a 
ohild to me. I wonder bow many years I am 
your senior?” 

“I am older than you think,” a Httle shyly. 
**1 am two-aud-twenty, Mr. Clyde.” 

He looked surprised; and, indeed, she would 
fceve passed anywhere for eighteen. 


44 How your looks belie you, then,” he said. 
44 Well, I am thirty-four. Is not that old enough 
for me to be fatherly ?” 

44 I’m afraid not,” said she, with a merry 
laugh. They were getting acquainted rapidly 
now; she was so frank and fresh that he was 
fascinated with her, and he laid himself out to 
be agreeable for the next hour. And when he 
chose, there were few women whom he could 
not please; for Rushbrooke Clyde was an ex¬ 
tremely clever man, was popular in society, 
and, better still, stood high at the bar. Mali- 
oioua people charged him with flirting; but in 
his coterie it was whispered that he was at last 
captive, and to Sophia Laync. She was an ex¬ 
tremely beautiful woman of the Spanish order; 
clever, calculating, but, although passively 
good-natured, without a particle of real heart. 

“But I hardly believe in the engagement,” 
said Mrs. Clay, one day, to Aileen, 44 though 
lie may drift into marrying her, unless he falls 
in love with somo one else very shortly. I con¬ 
fess that I am, sometimes, a little surprised to 
see the extent of her flirtation with Harry Dale. 
There’s a man, Aileen, whom I don’t care te 
have you knot? very well.” 

And thus Aileen, as I have told you, thinking 
Clyde almost the same as an engaged man. 
allowed him to get acquainted with her shy, 
sweet self. 

It waB a pleasant month for both of them, for 
Sophia was too clever to allow Clyde to think 
her jealous at th^ state of the game; and 
although she liked to shock Aileen (and did 
continually) by her fast ways and speeches, 
she kept pretty good friends with her out¬ 
wardly. Aileen was too fresh and artless a 
creature to realize beside what a precipice she 
was walking now; and Clyde resolutely shut 
his eyes \o all but the present enjoyment. Per¬ 
haps, of all of them, Mrs. Clay was the only one 
who saw whither this close intimacy was tend¬ 
ing ; and she only smiled, well pleased, and said 
nothing. 

44 Alice,” said Sophia Layne, calling her 
ffriend into her room one morning, “is your 
heart bent upon going to the Brainarda* wire* 
this evening?” 

44 Why ? What plan have you on foot?” 

“To spoil sport for somebody—exactly! 
Really, where you have a pet aversion in view, 
your wits are even quicker than usual. You 
remember our plan for a drive to Cariington 
with Clyde and Harry Dale? I mean to take 
it to-day, that’s all, and then you may trust me 
for ‘delays,* and ‘acoidents.’ That little saint 
has trodden on rose-leaves long enough—It is 
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time I called back my cavalier!” And with the j 
reckless laugh of a woman who is determined 
to carry her point at any cost, Sophia touched 
the bell for a servant. 

Rushbrooke Clyde had, among other good 
gifts, a very rare and beautiful tenor, so fine 
that it hod created a genuine furore in town, 
and received the highest compliments from 
professionals. He had promised to sing at the 
Brainards’ vmsicale, and that morning was prac¬ 
ticing with Aileen in the music-rooms. It was, 
therefore, not especially agreeable to be inter¬ 
rupted by a note from Sophia, and having read 
it, he looked annoyed. 

“How provoking! Last week I promised 
Miss Layne that I would drivo over to Carling- 
ton with Dale, Miss Wkarten, and 1 herself, 
and now she sends me word that the party is 
arranged for to-day, as Dale goes into town on 
business to-morlow; and I wanted to take you 
out on horseback this afternoon.” 

“Never mind,” said Aileen, lightly, “you 
will be back for the soiree , and tho rido will 
lose none of its pleasures by being anticipated 
a little longer.” 

“Will it not?” he said, softly T “Remember 
that I am goihg in Mrs. Clay’s carriage to the 
soiree with her and yoursalf.” 

“And Miss Layne-*’ she hesitated. 

He laughed, and answered, “Will go with 
Dale, probably. Adieu—premitb not to be 
lonely.” 

Ailoen busied herself in various ways that 
afternoon, partly becausr she felt a curious 
presentiment of evil hanging round her. Sho 
was by no means a nervous girl? but she drew 
a most relioved breath when six o’clock came, 
and she remembered that the party must soon bo 
home. There came a low knock upon her door* 
she opened it, and found Mrs. day outsido. 

“I mean to start in a fbw minutes, Ailoeb,” 
said she. “It is.excessively stupid of Clyde to 
keep us waiting; I never knew him to be 04 
rude. Provoking! Sophia will be sure to take 
an extra half-hour for her toilet—^and Clydq. 
sings very soon, does he not?” 

“His place is second,” said Aileen; “but you 
could induce Miss Brainard to play before him, 
no dbttbt, and that would give a little extra 
time in cose they are very late. How extremely 
odd.” 

Mrs. Clay looked troubled, and Aileen, see¬ 
ing it, took fright. “You don’t think that any 
accident—” she panted, turning pale. 

“Nonsense, child; don’t fill your head with 
absurd ideas. More likely to be one of Sophia’s 
whims—that woman grows worse and worse.” 


It was in a most unamiable frame of mind 
that Mrs. Clay swept down to her carriage, fol¬ 
lowed by Aileen. When they arrived, Miss 
Brainard rushed to meet them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Clay!” said she, “I have a tele¬ 
gram for you from Cray ford.” 

“Orayford!” ejaculated Mrs. Clay, as she 
opened the dispatch; “I am sure that I have 
no idea.” Then her eyes began to sparkle, and 
her color rose resentfully. “Upon my word, 

this is-” She checked herself, and turned 

to Miss Brainard with a careless laugh. “You 
will be deprived of your ‘etar’ fbr this even¬ 
ing; Mr. Clyde telegraphs mo that he is un¬ 
avoidably'detained at Crayford. By-the-way, 
what sort of accommodations do they have 
there?” 

u Fm sure I don’-t know. Why, what'‘an 
abominable shame!” erfed Miss Brainard, just 
on the vegge of tears, as she realized her dis¬ 
appointment. “ I never heard of such a thing 
in my life. When did you see Mr. Clydo last?* 

44 At lunch. Don't worry yourself; he has 
plenty of company, for Dale, Alice, and Sopttla 
went with him.” Looking up, she caught 
Aileetds fhee of‘agonised entreaty; but she trjta 
too much a woman of the world lo let the stu f fr 
look any Vbhse ; thin it was, by appearing to 
conceal any part of it, so she resumed in k 
gayer tone, for a drive, (hefavea 

save the mitA!' I fcfofce tfcby^Vw not laraorf injfr 
grays,) and I presume that 8 ophia and Alice 
are quite uble to take cure of themselves, even 
at a wretched country tavern, and without a 
chaperone. Make the best excuses you can- 
no one will be surprised at Sophia’s escapade*. 
This is a little the worst one 1 ever knew, 
however,” MVs. Clay added, bitterly, ar .her 
hostess left the room. “Aileen, for heaven's 
sake ! 1 don’t take H so hkrd. It’s stretching a 
pofnt to the utmost, I know; but there’s a com¬ 
fort m belonging to a set where we seldom 
throw stones, even when people, liko Sophia, 
go at Satan’s own pado.” 

• wClara, I don’t at all know what you mean,” 

* sM Aileen, with a low sob. Truly, her heart 
; was very sore, and her eyes had the look of a 

startled fawn’s. 

Mrs. Clay was touched by her pitiful distress. 

“ My poor little one! don’t be ashamed Of ft; 
i other women have loved Rushbrooke Clyde,” 
! her voioe was unsteadyfbr half a second, “who 

| were not half as dear to him as-” Aileen’s 

j hand closed her Bps. 

44 Do not say it—I cannot bear it! How could 
| I be so wicked?” 

Mrs. Clay ’e eyes opened wide with sut^rfUe. 
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** That w a new view of it,” said she. “Aileen, 
my pet, I should never have brought you among 
such a set of Philistines as we are at Glen Mora. 
But, child, good and true as you are, I, out of 
my worldliness, would give you one caution— 
be slow to condemn, and don’t wreck your hap¬ 
piness by too delicate a sense of honor. There, 
we’ll say no more about it; we have had our 
tragedy in peace. Let mo look at you—yes, 
you are fit to go down now.” 

Miss Brainard’s soiree was voted a perfect 
success, and my little heroine went through it 
in a calm, undisturbed fashion, that did credit 
to her new training. But her whole sense of 
right was outraged; she had allowed herself to 
love a man who was engaged to another woman, 
perhaps she had been base enough to come be¬ 
tween that woman and happiness. And such 
anas, toe—unscrupulous they called him, but 
he had been so kind and so tender to hor. And 
Aileen’s heart softened as she remembered the 
looks, and tones, and. words even, that hod 
lolled her in such calm security. Poor child! 
she wanted to do right, but her duty and her 
lore were, as they often are, on opposite sides, 
and her cheeks burned with haughty fire, as 
she said her cruel lesson over and over, and 
put away frwm her wounded, outraged soul the 
few words that Mrs. Clay had spoken for her 
comfort. 

There was much laughing among the ladies, 
and sly jokes at Clyde’s expense, the next day, \ 
when the runaway quartette returned to Glen | 
Mora. Clyde searched for Aileen in all her j 
usual haunts, but she did not appear until din- | 
ner-time, and then contrived to get wedged in ! 
at table where he could not even see her. Miss ] 
Layne was in high spirits, and more beautiful 
than ever. She. said that they had driven on 
from Carlingion to.Crayford, and when arrived 
there, ahe was glad to find that they had com¬ 
fortable quarters, for she was seised with one 
of her worst headaches. 

“And you know, Clara, what my headaches 
we,” said she, rather plaintively, to Mrs. Cla ^ 
it the other end of the table. 

“Yes, I know,” returned her fair hostess, 
with an emphasis that caused a sly smile to 
nm around the table. 

Miss Layne vouchsafed nothing more; and 
Miss Wharton, catching sight of Aileen’s Bushed 
ftce and troubled eyes, smiled, with a trixmph- 
Mt sneer lurking in thft corners of her mouth, 
that she might Jiave learned from Mepliis- 
topheles himself. 

It is really astonishing with what clever¬ 
ness a girl (eyen .onp as free from guile and 

Vol. LVII.—8 


worldliness os Aileen Chester) can avoid ex¬ 
planations with a man whom she thinks sho 
has cause to doubt. Aileen’s experience had 
come to her at last; the great enchanter had 
laid his spell upon her, and, struggle as she 
might, she knew that her heart had gone out 
to this man. But she kept close at Mrs. Clay’s 
side, and Clyde, somehow, could never cross 
the invisible barrier tha$ hedged her in. 

The pause gave Clyde time for reflection, and 
ho found out that life was fairer since he had 
known Aileen. One day, being chafed beyond 
his patience, he waylaid Mrs. Clay, and with 
a droll mixture of fun and earnestness, told 
her that she must contrive te persuade Aileen 
to givo him a hearing. Sho heard him out, 
and then dryly said, 14 You will have hard work 
to explain to her your past position in regard 
to Sophia-” 

44 1 shall not try!” he interposed. 

“Don’t interrupt me—for Aileen does not at 
all understand flirtations a la mode. 1 * 

“Heaven forbid she should!” he ejaculated. 

“Both polite and pious, upon ray word! I 
forgive you, if you will make her a happy 
child once more. But you must find your own 
! opportunity, for, upon this subject, I cannot 
! approach her. We are going up Mount Tom, 
t on a picnic, to-morrow—try it then. She is 
! an angel, Clyde—be careful of her!” and a 
few warm tears wet her lovely face as she 
walked away. 

You see Mrs. Mortimer Clay had a heart, 
society to the contrary, notwithstanding—and 
Aileen had found tne door to it. 

That evening, when Aileen was dressing 
for dinner, one of the servants brought her 
a most exquisite bouquet of violets, purple 
and white. There was no card attached to 
them—but none was needed; and Aileen’s 
cheeks would have given unbounded satisfac¬ 
tion to the donor, could he but have seen their 
lovely coloring. But the blush faded, and sho 
looked sadly at the flowers, while she con¬ 
sidered what to do with them. The decision 
went against carrying the bouquet; but I am 
afraid that Aileen was too transparent a cha¬ 
racter to venture upon crossing foils with so 
experienced a fencer—for Rushbrooke Clyde’s 
eyes took an odd gleam of contentment when 
he saw her enter the room without his peace¬ 
offering. He tried her very much that evening, 
however; for, being urged to sing, all that he 
could be prevailed upon to give them was tho 
old ballad of “Aileen Aroon,” which he sung 
with such exquisite tenderness and pathos that 
it touched even Alico Wharton, and made an 
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uneasy shadow settle down upon Sophia Layne’s g 
face. As for the gentle girl for whose ears he 
was singing it, she took timely warning from 
the first notes of the song, and left the room, 
unnoticed except by Mrs. Clay and Clyde, 

The picnic, which Mrs. Clay had suggested 
to Clyde as his best opportunity, was a large 
affair, and included about half the neighbor* 
hood. This going up Mount Tom, be it under¬ 
stood, was no small undertaking; and as the 
party proposed to lunch upon a large, flat 
boulder, (familiarly known as “Tom’s Seat,”) 
located about four miles up the mountain, they 
started soon after breakfast. Some of the ladies 
were to go in wagons, some on horseback—that 
is, as far as they could do so;'for, at the least, 
they had about a mile to walk, scrambling oyer 
rocks, by very dubious paths, at the best. Un¬ 
fortunately for Clyde’s wishes, Aileen rose that 
day with a terrible headache, and thinking that 
it would pfobably pass off if she kept perfectly 
quiet, she sent word to Mrs. Clay that she could 
not go with the party, but would try and join 
them on their return. Instead of sending a 
message in reply, Mrs. Clay came into Aileen’s 
room before starting. 

“How very vexatious!” said she. “I almost 
feel like postponing the affair, if it would not 
disappoint so many people. At any rate, there 
are some doubtful clouds in the west, but I mean 
to hurry them back, as it would not be agree¬ 
able to get caught on ‘Tom’s Seat’ in a storm. 
And now, what did you mean about joining us ?” 

“I can take one of you^orses, and Graves, 
your groom, and, provided’ my head is better 
by two o’clock, I can reach the Halfway-Stone 
House in time to meet you. If you are not 
there, I can wait for you, and then I shall have 
the ride home with the party.” 

“Very well; but take Topsy, instead of 
Diana—the mare is not as sure-footed. What 
lovely violets! I shall be jealous of you, Aileen. 
The gardener never sends me such.” 

“I don’t think your gardener had anything to 
do with these flowers,” said Aileen, in a very 
low voice. 

Mrs. Clay eyed her steadily for a moment. 
“I was charged with a message for you—don’t 
ask me to recollect the precise terms—the sense 
< of it was, that a substitute could be found for 
i Graves, and a groom’s services dispensed with.” 

Aileen raised her head from the pillows, and 
.tears sprung into her eyes. 

“Don’t you tempt me, Clara. Please give 
Graves his orders.” 

Mrs. Clay looked as if she was strongly 
.tempted to add something else; but discretion 


returned to her, so she kissed the unsteady 
lips, and having drawn the curtains, left the 
room without further remark. 

The pain throbbed on in Aileen’s temples, 
and her heart kept bitter time with it. She 
wondered why Clyde had sent that message: 
he had better make apology to the Brainards, 
for she did not see very clearly how he was 
to broach the subject to her, after her pointed 
avoidance of him. And what should she do 
and say when he spoke (as he surely must mean 
to) of his engagement? It wa9 a sorry busi¬ 
ness at the best; and Aileen crushed back the 
tears, and strove to calm herself. 

Toward noon the pain in her head grew 
better, and ringing the bell for the horses, she 
put on her habit. 

“The weather looks a little doubtful, Graves,” 
said she, to the groom, as he mounted her. 
“Do you think there is danger of a storm 

“Not ’fore you get to the Halfway-Stone 
House, Miss; and if it do rain after that, Mrs. 
Clay ordered more carriages sent, and the 
saddle-horses can stay there till it clears. 
Topsy has went lame to day; so I brought you 
Diana, as usual, Miss.” 

Aileen patted the neck of the beautiful black 
mare, and wondered for half a minute whether 
sh'e risked anything by going off in such un¬ 
certain weather. But she was an accomplished 
and fearless rider, and, furthermore, felt as if 
any risk were better than her troubled thoughts 
at home; so she ended the mental discussion by 
starting off on a sharp trot, followed by Graves. 

The two mites ride to the foot of Mount Tom 
were safely performed, although the sky began 
to look very black and threatening. They con¬ 
tinued on up the mountain-path, and had gone 
half a mile further, when the girth of the 
groom’s saddle broke, add, at the same time, 
the rain began to fall. 

“You’ll get wet to the skin, Miss, if you wait 
here,” said the groom, seeing Aileen's dis¬ 
mayed face; “but no harm can come to you 
this ere road. You’ll not meet a soul; so 
yQU'd best ride on as fast as the up-hill ground 
will let you, to the Halfway-Stone House. I 
can walk; and a wetting won’t hurt me nor the 
horse. You beant afraid?” 

“No,” said she, though a little tremulously. 
“Isn’t there a turn in the road somewhere?” 

“Yes; but it goes up the mountain, south of 
the house. You must keep straight ahead for 
a good bit after you pass the other path, and 
then you’re there, Miss.” 

Aileen wheeled the horse into the path, and 
gave her a slight touch of the whip. But the 
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situation was far from agreeable, alone on a 
mountain-path; the mist rising fast ; a distant 
rumbling of thunder coming nearer and nearer; 
and her animal rather skittish. 

Meanwhile, the gay party who composed 
the picnic had fared very pleasantly. The 
lunch was charming of its kind; and as the 
storm was discovered in time, the ladies'were 
safe on the piazza of the Halfway-Stone House, 
when the first great drops began to fall. 

Clyde was standing on the steps, looking 
rather dreamily down the road, when a Hash 
of lightning blazed across the sky, followed by 
a heavy crash, and mingled with it a horrible, 
long-drawn cry. 

Mrs. Clay flew across the piazza. 

“For heaven’s sake, what is it?” cried she, 
breathlessly. 

“What is often heard on a battle-field,” said 
Gjde, who had served in the war; “it was the 
neigh of a horse in mortal fright or pain. I 
hope that none of yours are hurt.” 

“Aileen!” she gasped, in an agonized voice. 

“Good God!” he cried, “what do you mean? 
Is she not already here?” 

Mrs. Clay shook her head. 

There came another flash, and when she 
looked up again, she saw Clyde tearing down 
the steep path at the back of the house, from 
which direction the cry had seemed to come. 

It had grown very dark, and the thktk mist 
was choking, while the rain came in great gusts 
and whirlwinds, that bent the tall trees all 
aronnd him. As Clyde pictured Aileen alone 
on the mountain, mounted on that fiery mare, 
his heart sunk, and he feared—he hardly knew 
what The path took an abrupt turn at an 
overhanging ledge, and just as he came to it, 
another brilliant flash lit up the darkness. 
With a sudden consciousness that, at this point, 
the path upon which he stood must overlook 
the other, he sprung to the edge and gazed 
down. 

On the narrow path, directly below him, l<iy 
* grand old oak, blasted by the lightning; back 
of it, quivering with terror, with dilated nos¬ 
trils, and hoofs planted firmly in the grass, stood 
the black mare; while just beyond her, her hat 
gone, her hair unbound, her pale face set and 
white, knelt Aileen Chester. 

Out above the tempest rang a glad cry, 

“Aileen! Aileen! Oh, thank God!” he cried. 

She lifted her white fince at the sound; and 
he felt as if it was the face of an angel. 

“Move further nway from the mare,” he 
called, loudly; “don't be alarmed at what you 
see me do.” 


As he said this in an encouraging tone, he 
caught the limbs of a slender sapling that grew 
just on the verge of the ledge, and as the little 
tree bent with his weight, he swung himself 
lightly over, and in a second dropped on the 
ground near her. 

“My darling! my darling! are you hurt ?” he 
cried, as he raised her off the ground. 

She tried to thank him, to be brave and calm, 
but her senses seemed half paralyzed. He took 
her into his arms, chafed her cold hands, and 
endeavored to shield her from the beating rain. 
Finally, she burst into a great sob, and forget¬ 
ful of all her heroic resolves, laid her head 
against his breast. He let her weep on for 
several moments, and then he slipped his hand 
under her chin, and spoke, 

“Tell me all the naughty things that you 
have been thinking of me, Aileen. Darling, you 
have tried my patience sorely.” 

“And do you think that I was endowed with 
more than you?” she whispered. 

He smiled. 

“My darling, you know that I love you— 
could you not trust me a little? That ridicu¬ 
lous escapade of Sophia’s was all premeditated, 
and you and I was to have been the innocent 
victims. 1 went to drive, fully intending to 
return, as I tolcl you, in time for the toirec; but 
we got to Carlington so much earlier than we 
expected, that the ladies spoke of extending 
the drive; and finally Sophia suggested that we 
should go on to Crayford, and there take the 
cars home, leaving the horses to return the 
next morning. I agreed to the proposal, for 
the train at six o’clock would have brought me 
back in time to go with you. But at Crayford 
I found, to my surprise and anger, that Sophia 
had deliberately lied on the subject of the train, 
and there was none until seven in the morning. 
I taxed her with the falsehood, and we had a 
scene that evening, on the piazza of that country 
tavern, that I think Miss Layne will not soon 
forget.” 

“But you were engaged to her?” questioned 
Aileen. 

“No, pet,” said he, “never. And after you 
came among us, like a star from another world, 
I could not have loved any other than you. But 
you have not spoken one word, dear! How 
long before yon will give your pure little heart 
into my keeping?” 

“I can’t!” said she, starting away from him, 
as her quick ears caught the sound of voices 
above them. 

“Aileen!” 

She looked up at him with such lovely, spark- 
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ling eyes, that his heart bounded with hope; r 
and then, with a return of her quiet archness, 
she said, stealing her little hand in his, 

“Because it’s been yours for ever so long! 
But you’ve a great many questions to answer i 
me yet, for all that.” j 

Then Mrs. Clay and a troop of men descended 
upon them, and there arose a hubbub of thanks- 
giving and congratulation for Aileen’s escape. 

Her account was, that just before the crash j 
came, she slipped off her saddle, and holding 
the mare firmly, prevented her from rushing 
under the falling tree. And as she was half- 
led, half-carried up the path to the house, and 
the storm began to cease, Aileen felt as if the \ 
clouds had rolled away from her heart with 
the rain, and that the brightest sunshine re¬ 
mained for her. 

Of course, everybody said that the engage- [ 
ment was “just what you might have expected 1 


after such a romantic adventure;” to which 
Alice Wharton added her spiteful comment, 
that “it was really edifying to see so much 
cleverness under a saint's spotless robes!” 
Sophia escaped the scandal she might other¬ 
wise have provoked, by announcing her in¬ 
tention of marrying Harry Dale, (whom she 
accepted that evening;) and, therefore, not 
even her worst enemies dared say that Clyde 
had jilted her. 

A few days ago I came across a paragraph 
in the paper as follows:— 

“Clyde—Chester. At St. George’s church, 
by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rushbrooke Clyde, to 
Aileen, only daughter of Edmund Chester.” 

But the beau monde of Gotham rush on at 
a faster pace than ever, and their example 
spreads, and the chances grow less frequent, 
year by year, of capturing a girl like Aileen 
among the tribes of the Philistines. 


BABY ASLEEP. 


BY HARRIET 


The star that gems the twilight hour, 
Shines on tho close of day, 

And to my side my darling eomee. 

All weary of his play; 

Sweet kisses from his rosy lips 
Upon my own are pressed, 

And tranquilly a* even's fall. 

So coineth sleep and rest 
I softly part the sunny curls, 

From off his fair, young brow, 

And wish his sleep might ever come 
As peacefully as now. 

Sweet slnmberer! as I look on thee. 
And muse on future years, 

Still, with the golden light of hope, 
Both blend the shade of fears; 

For time will changes bring to thee. 
And thou, with care oppressed. 


E. BENEDICT. 


Will sink no more at eventide, 

To such untroubled rest. 

I pray not that thy life be free 
From sorrow and from 111, 

But that thy childhood's parity, 

May linger with thee still. 

Tho tide of years bath borne me 1 hr 
From childhood’s happy coast. 

Yet think I of the enchanted land 
As of an Eden lost, 

Where skiee were ever blue and bright. 
And merrily sped the hours; 

While my young eyes could never see 
The serpent ‘mid the flowers. 

Thine all the sweets of that sweet time, 
From every sorrow free; 

And the tost Joys of other yean, 

I live again in thee. 


“FRET NOT.” 

BY A. BOND. 


Gkeen sloping pastures mot the quiet river; 

I • The guardian trees bout shadowy o'er its breast; 
£ In the soft air I heard the young leaves quiver, 

But I was not at rest. 

Rang out the old church-bell, its music sending 
Across the meadows with dear memories rife, 

* “Oh! let mo pray the prayers, before Thee bending, 
And hear the Words of Life!” 

And as I listened, rose the hurried feeling 
Of trouble, like a mist, from off my soul; 


It must have been Thyself, the spring nnsealing, 
That brightly by me stole. 

Fret not or chafe, oh, heart! where He Is lej ding; 

In the sweet meadow or the busy town; 

In the green pastures of His comfort feeding, 

He can make thee lie down. 

Lie down and rest! it is the Shepherd calling, 

He bath the other sheep around His feet; 

A few meek tears on this green pasture falling 
Will make It not lees sweet. 
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BY JANE 0. AUSTIN. 
OOXTI5UID FROM PAGE 41. 


CHAPTER V. 

Esterimo the house, the three young people 
found breakfast laid in the library, where they 
had spent the previous evening, and at the head 
of the table, with the coffee and tea-pots before 
her, sat Mrs. Nancy, pale, stern, and silent as 
at first. Miss Percival and Capt. Page were 
placed at either side of her. The two girls 
seated themselves in the two remaining side 
places, and Mr. Percival at the foot. If any 
one felt surprise at finding the housekeeper a 
member of the circle, no one expressed it by 
word or look; and she did not appear to sus¬ 
pect, for a moment, that any such wonder might 
exist. 

Percival, in seating himself, glanced shrewdly 
int&he faces of ail his companions, trying to 
discover traces of a sleepless or disturbed 
night; but aunt Matilda was as placid, Capt. 
Page as cool, and Delia as smiling as pos¬ 
sible; the frown upon the face of the latter 
having entirely disappeared before a few low¬ 
voiced compliments from Percival, as they 
walked toward the house. 

“They have seen and heard nothing,” thought 
Percival; but glancing carelessly toward the 
housekeeper, he found her strange, dark eyes 
fixed upon l&im with such an expression of ear¬ 
nest scrutiny, that he involuntarily colored a 
little. 

“Can it *be that she knows of this, and is 
looking to see how I bear it? Could she have 
hud anything to do with it?” asked Walton of 
himself; and then remembering the distinct 
and detailed view he hpd taken of the figure 
upon the stairs, he dismissed the idea, and 
returned to all his original uncertainty, be¬ 
coming so absorbed in reverie that it was. not 
until his aunt had twice spoken to him, that 
he aroused himself with a start. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, aunt Mat. What 
did you say ?” 

“I am very sorry to disturb such a profound 
train of thought, my dear Walton; but I asked 
you on behalf of the young ladies, whether you 
remembered to purchase a croquet set, and 
whether it had arrived.” 

“Yes, I bought the set, and I told Ichabod 


to be sure that it came down; so I presume it 
did, and if every one has done breakfast, I 
think vwe had better go and select a croquet- 
ground.” 

As he spoke, he rose hastily and went toward 
the door. “I will see where the box is,” added 
he, turning upon the threshold, and looking 
back at Mrs. Nancy, whose solemn eyes were 
fastened steadily upon him. 

“Confound that old woman! She is like a 
basilisk,” muttered he, striding through the 
lobby and out at the side-door. 

44 Shall wc put on our bonnets and shawls 
and follow, my dears?” asked aunt Matilda. 

Rose, smiling a little quizxically, said, 

“By all means, cousin Matilda; only, please, 
not shawls, and for bonnets read hats. Don’t 
you know we have come down into the country 
resolved upon shepherdessing to tho fullest ex¬ 
tent? W’ait until you see!” 

And the two girls, running merrily up stairs, 
presently reappeared in jaunty garden-hats: 
Delia’s gay with cherry ribbons and poppies, 
and Rosamond’s charming with ribbons of the 
color of the sky, and a handful of rose-buds. 
Fresh cambric, morning-dresses, pure white 
collars and cuffs, and chamois gloves, com¬ 
pleted the simple and becoming costumes, and 
contrasted prettily with Mi6S Matilda’s prim 
gray dress, small India Bhawl, and the decor¬ 
ous bonnet and veil, w’hich she would have 
worn in her early marketing excursion at home. 

The croquet-ground was soon selected, a little 
lawn at the eastern front of the house proving 
sufficiently level, and of a suitable size. Icha¬ 
bod, unsummoned, appeared with a scythe to 
shave down the half-grown grass, and Percival 
found a seven-foot pole, with which to measure 
the distances. Delia and Rosamond brought 
the arches, and counseled as to position; and 
Capt. Page and aunt Matilda sat in the shade, 
upon two chairs which the gallant gentleman 
brought from the house for the accommodation 
of the ladies. 

“Now for the sides! Who will take the fourth 
mallet—Capt. Page, or aunt Matilda?” cried 
Percival, gayly, as the last arch was placed in 
position. 
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But Miss Percival did not play at all, and 
Cupt. Page was evidently so reluctant to leave 
her and his comfortable scat, that Rosamond 
at last undertook to play both balls upon her 
own side against Delia, who was too indolent 
to be a good player, and Walton who played 
admirably. ] 

Thus constituted, the game began, and pro¬ 
ceeded to a most critical point; in fact, to the 
utter discomfiture of the allied powers by the 
pretty Napoleon, who, swooping down upon 
the enemy juBt as he was about to win, scat¬ 
tered his forces to the remotest corners of the 
field, and triumphantly went in to the goal 
almost without an effort. It was in the very 
midst of this brilliant operation that aunt 
Matilda suddenly exclaimed, 

“Why, who is that looking out of the win¬ 
dow?” 

“Which window, Miss Percival? I see no 
one,” replied Capt. Page, hastily scanning the 
front of the house. 

“Why, that gentleman. Walton! Walton!” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Walton* mechanically; 
and never removing his eyes from the pretty 
foot Rose was at that moment setting upon her 
bail, preparatory to a final croquette. 

Miss Matilda rose and hastily approached 
him. 

“Walton!” repeated she, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “who is that gentleman looking 
out of the third-story window? He seems to 
be watching Rosamond.” 

“Bravo, Rose! You are fairly victor. Ex¬ 
cuse me, aunty, but the heat of battle, you 
know, is absorbing. What did you say to me?” 

“I asked who that gentleman was, who has 
been looking out of the third-story window for 
the last five minutes?” repeated Miss Matilda, 
a little hurt at her nephew’s inattention. 

“Gentleman! Where? I don’t see any,” 
replied Walton, still speaking absently, and 
thinking of his game- 

“Why, there! Nonsense! Now he’s gone! 
Why could not you have attended to me at 
first?” And aunt Matilda walked toward her 
seat, her chin a little elevated. 

Walton at once threw down his mallet, fol¬ 
lowed, and whispered an apology, which im¬ 
mediately recalled a smile to the thin lips of 
his devoted and placid-tempered relative. 

“But about this gentleman,” pursued Wal¬ 
ton. “What manner of man was he, and out 
of which window did he look, and what did he 
look at?” 

“He looked at Rosamond, and it was at that 
window with the blind half off—that one at the 


front corner of the house that I saw him; and 
he was a tall, dark, handsome man, of about 
thirty years old, as nearly as I could judge. 
There was nothing very remarkable in his ap¬ 
pearance; but the wonder is, how he came in 
the third story of the house; for the house¬ 
keeper told us that the floors there were un¬ 
safe, and the rooms had not been entered for 
years.” 

“ To be sure—I heard that myself. I will go 
in and see what it all means; but not a word, 
please, to the girls; they might be alarmed, 
you know, with some idea of burglars.” 

“Gracious! I hope you don’t think-” be¬ 

gan aunt Matilda. 

But her nephew, hushing her with a sign, 
made a laughing apology to his fair comrades, 
who were already preparing for a new'game, 
and went into the house. 

In the lobby he met one of the maids, who 
informed him that Mrs. Nancy was in her own 
room, and had been for some time. 

“Has any gentleman called this morning, or 
have you seen any one about the house?” in¬ 
quired Percival, carelessly. 

“No, sir; no one but yourself and the gen¬ 
tleman out there under the trees,” said the 
girl, glanoing through the open door; and 
Walton, without asking any further questions, 
went up stairs, and before knocking at the 
housekeeper’s<door, stood looking about him. 

“ Where is the stair-case to that third story?” 
thought he. But before his mind could sug- 
gest a reply to its own question, he was startled 
by a murmur of voioes from behind the door, 
at which he stood. 

“ Mrs. Nancy has company, it seems,” said 
he, half aloud, and knocked upon the door. 
The murmur of voices ceased immediately, but 
I the door was not opened for a moment or two, 

[ so that, growing impatient, Percival knocked 

I for the second time, when it was instantly 
opened by Nancy, who, however, held it in 
such a manner that no view of the interior of 
the room was possible. Through this crack, 
the peculiar eyes of the old woman stared out 
upon her visitor, with the strange, searching 
expression in their depths, which Walton Per¬ 
cival was growing to dislike, and almost to 
dread. Feeling, however, that the dislike was 
unfounded, and not willing to confess the dread 
even to himself, he nodded pleasantly to the 
white, stern face, and said, 

“Excuse my intrusion. Yon were talking so 
busily that you did not hear my first knock.” 

“Talking! I am alone,” replied the old 
woman, coldly. 
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“ Surely I heard voices as I stood before the 
door,” persisted Walton. 

“It is impossible. I am entirely alone,” 
repeated Nancy. 

Mr. Percival smiled incredulously, and con¬ 
tinued, 

‘•I came in, however, to ask you what gen¬ 
tleman occupies the third story of the house, 
and why-” 

But to his infinite astonishment, the door 
was, at this moment, violently closed in his 
face, and the key was heard to turn sharply 
in the lock. 

“Well, by all that iB good and great!” ex¬ 
claimed Walton, staring about him, and unde¬ 
termined whether to be offended or amused. 

As he thus stood, a peal of thin, crackling 
laughter, close behind him, caused him to turn 
hastily, just in time to catch sight of an old 
woman, who, with hand on hips, and pallid, 
grotesque face turned over her shoulder, so as 
to fix her eyes upon him to the last, was slowly 
retreating down the side corridor, which, it 
will be remembered, bounded one side of the 
housekeeper's room. 

“Mrs. Nancy!” exclaimed Percival, spring¬ 
ing to the entrance of the corridor, and looking 
eagerly down it. 

But not a creature was in sight, although it 
would have been impossible for any one to 
traverse half the length of the passage, in the 
instant during which Percival had loat sight 
of the old woman. 

Springing down the passage, the young man 
seized the handle of the door lending into the 
housekeeper’s room from that side, and shook 
it violently. The door was locked, but was 
presently opened by Nancy herself, who, com¬ 
ing out into the passage, and closing and lock¬ 
ing the door behind her, put tho key in her 
pocket, and contemptuously inquired, 

“Is this the way gentlemen behave where 
you were brought up, sir?” 

“What’s the meaning of all this foolery?” 
demanded Percival, too much excited to heed 
ker taunt. “Who was talking with you in 
your chamber, and who was the man looking 
out of the third-story window, and who is the 
old woman who just passed down this corridor, 
and, probably, into this door? Why, too, did 
you close your door in my face just now?” 

“Because I thought, from your questions, 
that you were either drunk, or insulting me 
with foolish jests,” replied the housekeeper, 
in her cold, calm voice. “There was no gen¬ 
tleman in the third story; there could be none, 
for there is no entrance to those rooms. No 


one was with me in my chamber; and the old 
woman, who frightened you, was, probably, 
your own shadow. Are you satisfied?” 

“Not at all, my good woman, either with 
your information, or your manner of giving it. 
Pray, did my aunt, Mrs. Bart ram, allow you 
to talk to her in this manner?” asked Mr. Per¬ 
cival, haughtily. 

“That was different—and I’m getting old. 
Young folks should put up with a good deal 
from old folks,” said the woman, half apolo¬ 
getically; and good-natured Walton was more 
than satisfied. 

“But about those people that I saw?” per¬ 
sisted he. “There was, certainly, an old 
woman who came to the entrance of this 
passage and looked at me-” 

“I did,” interposed Nancy, in a loud, harsh 
voice, as if to silence the question. 

Percival stared. 

“Then why not have said so?” asked he. 

Nancy made no reply, but passed him, and 
went toward the front stairs. The movement 
reminded the young man of one of his mental 
queries, and he put it aloud. 

“Where are the stairs loading to the third 
story, Nancy?” 

“There are none.” 

“None whatever?” 

“No.” 

“What became of them? There must once 
have been some.” 

“They were pulled down, and burned,” re¬ 
plied Nancy; and closing the door at tho foot 
of the stairs, she put a period to the sentence. 

“How strange!” muttered Percival, going 
slowly back to the croquet-party. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“What is the matter with them all, Rose?” 
asked Delia, in a low, impatient voice, as 
Walton Percival disappeared in the house, and 
Miss Matilda, with a face whose troubled pallor 
could not be concealed or denied, went slowly 
back to her seat beneath the trees. 

“I don’t know—perhaps nothing,” replied 
Rosamond, tapping her toe with her mallet, 
and wondering if this sudden alarm could be 
connected with the strange story her cousin 
had told her a little while before. Delia 
watched her sharply for a moment, then, with 
a forced laugh, exclaimed, 

“Upon my word, Rosamond, you look like 
a conspirator. I believe you and Mr. Percival 
must have laid some plot this morning, and he 
has gone to look after it now. Is it not so?” 
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“Certainly; conspiracy is ray favorite amuse¬ 
ment yoii know,” replied Rosamond, trying to 
turn off the question with a laugh. 

“It seems to me you like your cousin better 
than you did at first,” pursued Delia, with that 
bitter sweetness women occasionally use toward 
each other. Rosamond felt the honeyed sting, 
but could not confess it. 

“ You liked him very well at first, I believe,” 
said she, carelessly. 

“H’m! Weil enough; but not to the extent 
of rising before light to take romantic walks 
with him,” said Delia, so spitefully, that Rosa¬ 
mond lifted her clear eyes, fixed them for a 
moment steadily upon the flushed and angry 
face of her sister, and then walked silently 
away. Delia ground the heel of her boot into 
the soft turf, and bit her lips. 

“Let her go,” muttered she. “Why should 
I care for her anger? Why must she always 
come between me and everything ? And giving 
me lectures on propriety, too, when sho runs 
after a young man like this.” 

So Walton Pereival, returning to the croquet- 
ground, found his late companions willing, but 
no longer eager to play; courteous, but not 
gay; and polite, instead of cordial. 

“They are vexed because I ran away,” con¬ 
cluded he, and forthwith made an apology, but 
mo explanation, and, consequently, effected 
nothing toward restoring harmony. Next he 
proposed a drive, instead of more croquet; and 
the proposition met with eager acceptance, 
every one feeling that a change would be j 
agreeable; but while the young ladies were j 
away to dress, and Capt. Page to look at Icha- j 
bod harnessing the horses, Walton Btayed be- | 
hind to reassure his aunt, and succeeded only 
in puzzling her still more by his declaration 
that there was not, and could not have been a 
man where her own eyes had seen one. 

“But, Walton, did you go up there and 
look?” persisted she, after a few moments of 
profound meditation. 

“No, dear aunt; for, as I just told you, there 
are no stairs to the third story, and no one 
can get up or down.” 

“No stairs!” repeated Miss Pereival. “Well, 
there must have been some once, and where 
were they?” 

“To be sure, where were they?” repeated 
Pereival, to himself. “I will find out. I be- 
‘ lieve that old woman is a humbug.” And as 
he helped the ladies into the carriage, he could 
not help whispering to Rose, 

“ More developments! The mystery thickens. 
Don’t fail to-night 1” 


“No,” replied Roso, in the same tone; and 
a glance of intelligence passed between the 
cousins. Delia saw the glance, saw the whis¬ 
per, but could not catch a word of its meaning. 
A hot oolor overspread her dusky cheek; and 
she lowered her eyes lest their angry light 
should be too easily read. 

The relative position of the’party differed to¬ 
day from yesterday, Capt. Page preferring to sit 
upon the box and talk with Ichabod, and Miss 
Pereival making room for Rose beside herself. 
Delia, therefore, sat with Walton Pereival upon 
the forward Beat, and, half turning her back 
upon him. feigned to be intently watching the 
roadside as they rolled along. Pereival at 
first did not heed her, but a sudden gust of 
wind swept the little embroidered handkerchief 
from her hand, arid carried it to his breast. 
In removing it, the faint perfume of si.ndal- 
. wood exhaled from it, and rising to the young 
man’s brain with the species o? intoxication 
which that most omental of all perfumes always 
excites, led him to carry it to his face. Delia 
turned and looked full upon him, her splendid 
eyes dilating with wonder and delight. Over¬ 
come by a young man’s idle impulse of gal¬ 
lantry, Pereival pressed the little scented trifle 
to his lips, glanced across at his aunt and Rose, 
who were busy in adjusting their dresses har- 
i moniously, and saw nothing, then restored the 
handkerchief to Delia, who received it with a 
| burning blush. 

“What have you been thinking of so ear¬ 
nestly?” inquired the young man, suddenly 
; conscious of his own and his companion’s 
! silence. 

| “ I have been learning my lesson, or trying 

I to,” replied Delia, almost in a whisper. 

“ Your lesson—what is it? Teach it to me.” 
replied Walton, in the same voice. 

“ You have no need to learn it, fortunately,” 
murmured Delia, so bitterly, that the young 
man started, and looked at her more seriously 
than he yet had done. But Miss Percival’s 
dress was at last arranged, and she turned to 
her nephew with some trivial remark, and then 
conversation continued general through the 
drive. But Percival’s feelings, or, perhaps, 
nothing more than his curiosity, was touched; 
and he was not a man to remain long unsatis¬ 
fied in any matter where his own exertions 
would avail; so, in helping the ladies from the 
carriage, he reversed his style of helping them 
in, and it was to Delia he last gave his hand, 
and to Delia he whispered, 

“Come into the garden with me, I want to 
speak to you.” 
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Deli* flushed crimson, lifted her slumberous j 
eyes to his with a gesture of assent, then 
allowed them to travel forward to Rose's re* ] 
treating figure with ill-concealed triumph in 
the glance. Percival smiled ever so slightly, 
and turned toward the garden-path, repeating, 
“Come! ? * 

“What is it?” asked Delia, gracefully gather¬ 
ing her trailing dross in both hands, and show¬ 
ing the handsome feet, of which she was par¬ 
donably proud. 

“I want to talk with you a little, my dear 
cousin—by adoption. We have not seen very 

much of each other since-” 

“Since you were horrified from my side by 
discovering that I was not Rosamond,” said 
Delia, with an effective glance up, and then 
down. 

“Horrified! How absurd! Cannot you im¬ 
agine another emotion, another sort of dis¬ 
appointment I may have experienced in find¬ 
ing you were not as near to mo as 1 sup¬ 
posed ?’’ 

“Excuse me, if in turn I exclaim, ‘How 
absurdly you talk!’ Do you really mean to 
say that you had rather I were your own 
cousin, than that Rose should be?” 

“Now, really, that will not do; it is posi¬ 
tively unfair to make so invidious a reply, as 
that question demands,” said Percival, laugh¬ 
ing, and at the same time wondering, if he were 
forced to give a truthful reply, what it would 
be. Delia tossed her head, and smiled dis¬ 
dainfully. 

*• ‘Glittering generalities’ are safer, to be 
sure, than direct statements. A charming day, 
Hitnot?” 

“A little cloudy, just now, with threatenings 
of a storm,*’ replied Percival, looking merrily 
into her eyes, which sunk beneath the gaze. 

“I wanted to ask you,” continued he, pre¬ 
sently, “what you meant by learning your 
lesson—the lesson that I, fortunately, had no 
need to learn? What is the lesson?” 

“Upmility, dependence, deference to your 
superiors,” replied the girl, with passionate 
bitterness. “That is the lesson I have been 
trying for years to learn, and have not learned, 
and shall break my heart over, and still leave 
it unlearned.” 

“Delia, what is this you say to me?” ex¬ 
claimed Percival, really shocked. “It cannot 
be that you have any need for these unhappy 
feelings. Your position with my sunny-tem- 
pered cousin-” 

“A temper may be so sunny as to scorch and 
blister those exposed to its direct and unbroken 


rays,” replied Delia, curtly. fPercival looked 
at her keenly. 

“Delia, do ydu mean that Rosamond treats 
you ill?’’ asked he. 

“You would not answer me when I asked 
you a question no more invidious than that, 
and I imitate your caution. It is not my 
place to complain to you of your cousin and 
my—my mistress, we might as well call her,” 
said Delia, her glowing color and flashing eyes 
suggesting the tempest within, although its 
outward manifestations were vigorously sub¬ 
dued. 

“ Rosamond considers herself rather your 
sister than your mistress, I am perfectly sure,” 
said Percival, gently. 

“Before people—yes, and very often in pri¬ 
vate ; but it requires an excellent heart, and 
great strength of mind in any woman to resist 
the temptation to tyrannize, more or less, over 
a dependent, and especially one so friendless 
and forlorn as I.” 

“You, friendless and forlorn?” echoed Per¬ 
cival, incredulously. 

Delia raised her eyes to his; they were 
filled with tears, and so pathetic in their 
timid appeal that the young man felt sorely 
tempted to dry them with his kisses. As it 
was, he tenderly took her hand and softly 
repeated, 

“How can you be friendless, dear?” 

“Am I not? Rosamond is fond of me when 
I do not contradict or thwart her, or fail to 
satisfy her demands; but, beyond her, whom 
have I in all the world?” 

“You havfcme, Delia. You have a friend, a 
warm ally, defender, an advocate, a cousin; 
nay, a brother, if you will, for the present, and 
for the future, who knows-” 

“For the future, Rosamond’s husband,” 
interrupted Delia, turning away her face. 

“Why should you say that? I have no pre¬ 
sent intention of becoming anyone’s husband; 
nor have I the least reason to suppose that 
Rosamond would accept me as a husband. She 
hardly likes me as yet.” 

“She seemed to like you well enough this 
mornibg while I watched you walking up and 
down this path, talking so confidentially,” 
| pouted Delia. 

; Percival laughed again. 

[ “Oar talk was not so confidential as yotlrs 
I and mine have beien during the last half hour,” 
| said he. “And who knows but that Rosamond 
is watching us and drawing the same conclu¬ 
sions in her turn that you did?” 

[ “I was not watching you, I was watching 
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her,” stammer e^ltelia, blushing all oyer her 
face and neck. 

“A fine distinction! You should have been 
a lawyer/’ replied Percival, with mook gravity. 
“But now, remember this, Delia; you are 
never to say again that you have no friend, no 
one to care for, protect, and defend you, for in 
me you have the warmest of friends, the most 
earnest of advocates; and you are always to 
call upon me in any trouble or emergency as 
freely as if I were your brother. Will you 
promise to do so?” 

“1 promise most gratefully,” murmured 
Delia. • 

Percival raised the hand he still held to his 
lips, saying, 

“Then thus we seal the oompact.” 

Delia, without speaking, raised her dewy 
eyes to the face of her new friend, and some¬ 
thing in the glance, he knew not what, em¬ 
boldened him to clasp his arm about her supple 
waist, and repeat the kiss upon the ripe lips, 
whose pathetic curve blended so bewitehingly 
with the coquettish pout still lingering around 
them. 

“Mr. Percival! Oh, for shame!” exclaimed 
Delia, as the kiss ended; and at the same time 
a somewhat stern voice called from behind the 
shrubs at their back. 

“Walton! Are you here?” 

“ Pardon! Indeed, I conld not help it, and 
it is only this once,” rapidly murmured Walton, 
and tlten aloud, 

“Yes, aunt, here I am.” ■ . 

“Oh! I did not know,” and ft^p&latilda 
appeared from behind .the lilacs^MwHa face 
at once so shocked and so confusMTjij&Bt Per¬ 
cival was sure she had been nean^enough to 
witness lii& little indiscretion. She did not, 
however, ask or afford time for him to offer 
any explanation; but pausing where she stood, 
waited for him to approach, and then said,. 

“ There is some serious trouble at the house, 
Walton, and if Miss Delia will excuse you, I 
should be glad of your adviee.” 

“Certainly, aunt;” and Walton, seeing that 
Delia had already disappeared, offered his arm 
to his aunt, and escorted her toward the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“I want a little help, too, aunt Mat,” began 
Walton, before his aunt could speak. “I fear 
I have offended Delia very much, indeed, and 
I want you to act as mediator.” 

“ Ah!” dryly ejaculated Miss Matilda. “And 
of what nature is the offence?” 


“Now, my dear aunt, you know that you 
were peeping from behind that lilac-bush, and 
saw me kiss her, and saw her tear away and 
flash indignant scorn at me, and all the rest, 
just as well os I see you a minute later. Now 
didn’t you?” 

“ I am not in the habit of peeping, Walton,” 
replied Miss Matilda, still unmollified. 

“ That is precisely what Delia just said. Is 
it a universal feminine trait to deny that soft 
impeachment?” 

“How did you happen to commit such a 
breach of propriety, Walton?” severely in¬ 
quired Miss Matilda. 

“Why, I hardly know, except that I felt a 
great deal 'Of pity and sympathy for her for¬ 
lorn and friendless condition, and had been 
offering myself as a champion and kinsman; 
and Delia looked so unhappy, that really, aunt 
Mat— 

“ And to show that you understood her for¬ 
lorn and friendless condition, you insulted her 
as you would not have done if-” 

“Really, aunt Matilda, if I thought you 

meant what you say-” began Mr. Percival, 

becoming suddenly grave. 

But Miss Matildajn turn interrupted him. 

“ Well, we won’t fight over it, Walty, and it 
was a foolish thing for you to do; but still it is 
my theory that no woman is kissed, or in any 
manner treated familiarly by a gentleman, un¬ 
less she first has given occasion and invitation; 
so I do not believe that you will need any 
mediator with Miss Delia; and I only hope the 
reconciliation will not end in the way the quar¬ 
rel began.” 

“ Oh! how bitter and unsparing you women 
are with each other!” exclaimed Walton, a 
little angrily. “And the very ones whd, like 
you, are angels of goodness to the men for 
whom they come, are the first to throw stones at 
the women by whom those men are attracted.” 

“You do not mean that yon really care for 
that girl, Walton!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, 
uneasily. • 

“I care to see her well treated and kindly 
judged,” replied her nephew, somewhat sul¬ 
lenly. 

“ That she shall he by me, at least,” replied 
Miss Matilda, shortly; and after a moment 
added, “But if she Is to make trouble between 
us two, Walty, it will not endear her to me. 
You cannot expect quite that.” 

“No one and nothing shall make trouble be¬ 
tween us, dear aunt, and mother. No woman 
in the world has yet approached your place 
in ray heart, nor do I think one ever will!” 
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exclaimed Percival, with honest emotion in his ] 
voice; and aunt Mat wiping her eyes, held up | 
her trembling lips for a kiss. 

“ It may not be os sweet as the last one you 
h&d, but it is, perhaps, quite as honest,” whis¬ 
pered she. 

“ A Parthian arrow! Well, you have had the 
last word; and now that being ended, tell me 
what is the row at the house. Has Capt. Page 
been offering himself?” 

“To whom, pray? Not to any one that I 
have heard of,” replied Miss Matilda, with a 
little prim confusion. “No, the trouble is with 
the servants; the cook and chamburmaid soy 
they are going to leave us directly.” 

“ Phew! There is a revolution in the kitchen, 
it seems. What is the complaint?” 

“Why, that is the absurd part of it,” re¬ 
plied Miss Percival, contemptuously. “The 
silly creatures say they are afraid, and that 
the house is haunted, and all sorts of stuff. If 
it was their food, or their work, or their wages, 
one could remedy, or, at least, argue tho mat¬ 
ter; but noises, and ghosts—what is one to say 
to such complaints as that?” 

“What have they seen or beard?” asked 
Percival, gravely; and mentally taking a much 
more serious view of the matter than he would 
have done twenty-four hours earlier. 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know! I will lei Susan 
tell it over again, if you like to hear. I hardly 
listened to what she said, but Bent her back to 
her work ‘with a tea in her dar.’ ” 

“What does the housekeeper say?” asked 
Percival, smiling absently at his aunt’s quota¬ 
tion. 

“ Nothing. I went to her with the women at 
my heels, but she only stared at us with those 
great, black eyes, and told me I must manage 
my own servants myself.” 

“ She is not a very practicable person,” said 
Percival, smiling at the recollection of his 
morning’s interview with the old woman. 
“Well, if you will call Susan into your cham¬ 
ber, I should like to hear what she has to say.” 

“You certainly shall. Go up stairs, and I 
will bring her along.” 

Percival obeyed; and as he strode up the 
stairs and along the gallery, his thoughts 
reverted to Delia, and he began to wonder 
whether her suggestions regarding Rosamond 
could be founded in truth ; and then whether 
his aunt’s judgment of Delia was utterly pre¬ 
judiced and false, or whether-and at this 

point he turned the latch of Miss Matilda’s 
door, and opening it slowly, found the grin¬ 
ning and malignant face of the old woman, 


whom he had seen in thepmorning, thrust 
through the aperture, and nearly touching his 
own. With an exclamation of horror the young 
man started back, still holding the door, and 
thus nearly closing it. The next instant, how¬ 
ever, he recovered his presence of mind, and 
rapidly entering the room, glanced behind the 
door, and then through the chamber* No one 
was in it, nor were there any signs of a hasty 
departure by any other exit. 

“How very strange! I don’t wonder the 
servants won’t stay!” exclaimed he, aloud; and 
a sharp and crackling laugh close in his ear 
seemed to reply. Hurriedly throwing open the 
door, Percival glanced into the gallery. It was 
empty, as was the stair-case; and he still stood 
staring down the lntter when his aunt appeared, 
followed by Susan, a tidy, Nova Scotia girl of 
Scotch extraction, and not likely to he carried 
away by undue fancies, especially where a 
solid question of dollars and cents was in¬ 
volved. She dropped her little curtesy to the 
young gentleman, and stood, pale and trem¬ 
bling, beside the door. 

“ Sit down, Susan,” began Mr. Percival, 
gently; “sit down and compose yonrself. My 
aunt tells me that you have got nervous in this 
old house.” 

“ I’m not one of the nervous sort, please, sir; 
and I like the place, and the w*ork, and the 
wages, and the folks all first rate, sir, hut-” 

“There, there, Susan, don’t cry! There is 
nothing to cry about, you know; and I want 
you to tell me the whole story quietly and sen¬ 
sibly, like a good girl as you are.” 

“I’ll—tr^—sir.” And Susan gulped down 
the next s<fb, rubbed her eyes upon a cotton 
handkerchief as fervently as if they had been 
made of silver, and she was cleaning them, and 
raised her head attentively. 

“That’s right, Susan. Now tell me what 
you have seen or heard that has frightened 
you? Begin at the beginning.” 

“Well, sir, last night, when me and Katy 
were just a retiring into bed, sir, and the light 
blowed out, something awful came into the 
room-” 

“Something awful! Did you see it?” 

“No, sir, but I felt it,” said Susan, shud¬ 
dering at tho recollection. “And every minute 
I expected it to lay hold of me.” 

“ Pshaw! I didn’t think you’d be so foolish.” 

“I’m not foolish, sir,” answered Susan, in¬ 
dignantly. “I heard it. Katy did, too, and she 
fell down, and thinks she was knocked down.” 

“Katy was frightened, and the noise was 
made by a mouse, and you lost your wits.” 
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“ No, indeed, fir. It made my flesh crawl, 
it did, sir, to feel that awful something in the 
room. It was a spirit, sir,’ 1 she said, in an 
awed voice. “Then there was a laugh, an un¬ 
earthly one, and we both jumped into bed, 
covered our heads, and didn’t know nothing 
more till morning.” 

“ You foolish girl! I see just how it all was; 
either the cook or you stumbled against the 
other in the dark, and without waiting for ex¬ 
planations, you both got scared; and the laugh 
was either fancy, or Ichabod in the next cham¬ 
ber. So that is out of the way—and what comes 
next?” 

“ Well, sir, when we came down in the morn¬ 
ing, the kitchen door wouldn’t come open no¬ 
way for ever so long; it was just as though 
some one held it on tho other side, for it would 
give a little, and then it would shut, until all 
at once, when I just shook the latch the least 
mite with one hand, the door flew wide open, 
and after that there wasn’t the least mite of 
trouble.” 

“ Lock out of order. It must be repaired. 
What next?” inquired Mr. Pcrcival, coolly. 

“Well, sir, there was a good deal,” replied 
Susan, a little huffishly. “There was noises in 
the pantry, like some one a-clattering of dishes; 
and the tins came all tumbling down, though I 
set them up myself as snug as need be; and 
things kept dropping out of K&ty’s hands just 
as if*gome one twitched ’em, and so it kept on; 
but the best of all, and what made me and 
Katy come to Miss Percival was, Katy went 
jdown cellar to get the vegetables for dinner, 
and I was in the kitchen cleaning the knives, 
when just as she got down, she give an awful 
screech, and hollered, ‘Susan!’ twice over as 
quick as she could fetch her breath; so I, not 
thinking of what it was, and so not looking for 
anything, run down, and there was the cook 
all of a heap at the foot of the stairs, and right 
before her, not two yards off, there was the 
ugliest, hatefullest old woman that ever you 
see, setting on a wash-tub turned bottom side 
up, and Bhe a-sticking her hands into her sides, 
and staring at Katy, and grinning, as they say, 
like a chess-i-cat.” 

“ Did you go up to her?” 

“ No, indeed, sir, I was too scared for fear 
she’d come up to me to stop long where I was. 
I just hawled Katy up by an arm, and we both 
took up them stairs as if the old ereeter was 
after us—which I don’t know but what she was 
him” added Susan, in an awe-stricken tone, at 
which neither of her auditors could refrain 
from smiling. 


“Well, is that all?” inquired Percival, as the 
little maid ceased. 

“Yes, sir. So soon as me and Katy got up 
stairs, we came to the sitting-room, and told 
Miss Percival that we couldn’t stay noway; and 
we’ll like it, sir, if we could be sent over to the 
stage tavern to-night, for we darsn’t, either of 
us, stay another night in the house.” 

“ Cut you wouldn’t go and leave us without 
anybody in the house, not even a dinner pre¬ 
pared!” expostulated Miss Matilda; and Per¬ 
cival added, 

“No, Busan, you never could be so dis¬ 
obliging, I am sure; and if you will stay until 
to-morrow morning, I will give you each five 
dollars,.and pay your expenses back to town.” 

Susan hesitated; she was not insensible to 
her young master’s flattering appeal, still less 
could she deny the charms of five dollars for 
one day’s work; but, excepting love, terror is 
the most absorbing, and the most selfish of pas¬ 
sions; and weighed against it, Susan’s allegi¬ 
ance and Susan’s avarice kicked the beam, and 
shaking her head, she muttered, 

“I darsn’t, sir—I daren’t, nohow.” 

“ And you absolutely insist upon going to¬ 
night ?” demanded Percival, sternly. 

“Yes, sir. We’ll get dinner and clear away; 
but we want to leave by five o’clock in the 
afternoon. ” 

“Very welL Of course, you expect no wages, 
find you will be obliged to pay nearly three 
dollars for your*traveling expenses; but you 
shall go, if you wish. If you conclude to accept 
my first offer, and stay until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, you still have the opportunity, and may 
avail of it at any time before five o’clock.” 

Susan shook her head. 

“No, sir, I’m much obliged to you; but I 
wouldn’t stop for ten dollars. I darsn’t, no¬ 
ways.” 

“Very well. You may go down stairs, 
Susan.” 

And Susan went. As the door closed, Walton 
turned to his aunt, and raising his eyebrows, 
asked, 

“Could I have fought the battle any bet¬ 
ter?” 

“ No, I don’t see that you.could—but what is 
to be done?” 

“We must think about it; and you had better 
see if the cook is not open to the bribe that 
little wretch refused. Then we must call Mrs. 
Nancy to council.” 

“Ugh!” shivered Miss Matilda. “I hate to 
speak to that creature. She is the worst thing 
that haunts the house, after all.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Birr Mrs. Nancy, when called to council, 
proved as impracticable as before, merely 
shaking her head, and muttering something 
about, a pack of fools. 

“But if these girls go, Mrs. Nancy, whom 
can wre find to do the housework?” anxiously 
inquired Miss Percival, too distressed to be 
indignant. 

44 1 suppose you will have to do it yourselves, 
except what I can do, which isn’t much. Mrs. 
Bartram and I didn’t have all this fuss and 
parade that you do—and wo got along well 
enough. I suppose you can do so, too, if you 
try,"’ replied Nancy, ungraciously. “Or, if 
yon can’t, you can go away,” added she, turn¬ 
ing toward her own room. 

44 My nephew and Miss Thorne have to stay 
here, and, of course, I must stay with them,” 
replied Miss Matilda, with dignity. 

“But the other girl and man needn’t, need 
they ?” asked the old woman, with a sneer, very 
trying even to Miss Percival’s meek temper; so 
much so, in fact, that she returned without 
reply to her own room, where she acquainted 
her nephew with the ill-result of her interview. 

“ Well, never mind, aunt Mat,” replied that 
young gentleman, with a sort of indefinite 
attempt at cheerfulness, “we’ll weather it 
somehow. Don’t say anything to the girls or 
the captain just yet.” 

The hours passed, and no signs of concession 
from the mutineers, no signs of rescue from 
ether quarters; and at three o’clock Mr. Per- 
eival went out to the stable to inform Ichabod 
that he was to drive the two women and their 
luggage to Glynn that evening at five. 

44 Yes, sir, I know>” replied Ichabod, gravely. 
“They was telling me, sir, that they was afeard 
o’ the spooks.” 

44 Afraid of their own shadows, you had 
better say,” replied Percival, whose temper 
had become slightly ruffled in the course of 
the day. 

Ichabod, who was cleaning a harness, looked 
shrewdly up, then down again, and rubbed the 
brass P. upon the blinder as bright as a mirror 
before he replied. 

44 Well, sir, I’m not so clear as to that. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was more than their 
shadows the lasses see.” 

44 Pho! You are not getting frightened, too, 
I hope?” 

“No, sir, I’m not getting frightened, too,” 
slowly replied Ichabod. “It takes a goodish 
bit to frighten me; though, perhaps, somebody 
else had better say it for me; and I have no 


intention of quitting until you do, sir, if there’s 
a dozen old women instead of one trying to 
drive me off. But women, sir, you know, are 
different; and we’d ought to make allowances.” 

“Yes, yes; but after the allowances are 
made, Ichabod, who is to do the work of the 
house ? That is what my aunt and I are anxious 
to know,” re’plied Percival, impatiently. 

“Well, sir”—and Ichabod paused to take 
another dip of water, and another dab of 
whiting upon his polishing-cloth before he con¬ 
tinued— 44 1 was going to say, sir, that there’ll 
be no use in getting auother pair of women to 
bo scared off just as them are, for we couldn’t 
keep ’em, nor they couldn’t keep the story, and 
the house would get a bad name. So, sir, if 
you and the ladies, and the other gentleman, 
was a mind t6 rough it a little, and sort of 
camp out, as it were, without much ceremony, 
why, I’m considerable of a cook, sir, and I’d 
take hold, and do my best in the kitchen and 
stable, and maybe the ladies, among them, 
could manage the fancy jobs, like setting out 
the table, and fixing up their own rooms; and 
I suppose that old woman would give us a help¬ 
ing hand now and then; and so, sir”- 

The dinner-bell cut short the amplification 
of Ichabod’s idea; but Mr. Percival had already 
seized it, and exclaimed triumphantly, 

44 That in a capital plan, Iclmbod, and by it 
we get rid of all the trouble and mortification 
of going through the same scene with another 
set of servants which wo have with these. I, 
for one, am quite willing to rough it, as you 
say; and an old sailor like Capt. Page will be 
a capital ally. As for the ladies, we must con¬ 
trive to spare them everything but the orna¬ 
mental part of the work; and I don’t doubt 
they will be as much pleased as I am.” 

The result proved Mr. Percival a true pro¬ 
phet, for when, at dinner-time, he informed 
his guests that the servile insurrection of the 
morning had ended in revolution, and that 
they were now reduced to the condition of the 
French aristocracy, after the Reign of Terror, 
and were, in fact, to become their own ser¬ 
vants, the announcement was received with 
exclamations of mirth and satisfaction. 

44 1 have long been certain that I had a talent 
for house-maid’s work, and I shall now under¬ 
take it,” said Rosamond, gayly. 

“And I should like to lay the table, and 
put the parlors to right, and make things 
pretty, generally,” said Delia, slowly, looking 
about the dismally decorous room, with its 
formal, old-fashioned furniture and dingy dra¬ 
peries. 
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“ And I shall overlook Ichabod, and help the 
house-maid,” said aunt Matilda. 

“And we must ‘stand-by’ to puli and haul 
generally, Percival,” said Capt. Page. 

In fact, all were ready and willing; all, ex¬ 
cept the housekeeper, who, solemn and silent 
in her place at the head of the table, neither 
spoke or looked the slightest notice of anything 
that passed. Neither eating, drinking, or 
speaking, she performed the services of the 
table like an automaton; and so soon as the 
dinner was ended retired to her own room. 

“ It seems rather droll for the only servant 
in the house to be the only person who is to do 
nothing,” remarked Walton Peroival, in a low 
tone to his aunt. 

“ And why does she sit at the head of the 
table?” asked Delia, a little sujlerciliously. 

“Mrs. Bertram directed that she should 
remain, and should have that room, and sit at 
the table with us. It is rather unpleasant to 
be sure, but-” • 

And Miss Matilda broke off with the dis¬ 
tressed expression she was rather apt to wear. 

“Do you find it unpleasant?” asked Rosa¬ 
mond, brightly, “Now I think it is quite 
amusing to see her. She is so like a wax figure, 
and keeps that solemn expression through 
everything so perfectly. And then, cousin 
Matilda, she certainly relieves you of the 
trouble of pouring coffee and tea, and helping 
to pudding. We will consider that to be her 
duty. But who clears off the table ?” 

“Susan will do it to-day,” replied Miss 
Matilda, ringing the bell. “We will not dis¬ 
play our new arrangements to the admiring 
eyes of the rebels, but to-morrow we must 
settle the question in earnest.” 

“Allow me to volunteer,” said Capt. Page. 
“I will make it my regular duty to remove the 
courses, bring whatever may be needed in the 
course of Hhe meal, and clear the table at the 
end.” 

“A vote of thanks to the captain; but as 
virtue is its own reward, he will have the plea¬ 
sure of being associated with the fair parlor¬ 
maid, who will have to assist in the more 
esthetic portions of the service. Ah! that I 
had spoken in time! I suppose, Page, there 
is no hope of persuading you to relinquish the 
office!” exclaimed Percival. 

“Not the least,” replied the captain, laugh¬ 
ingly ; while Delia blushed, glanced timidly at 
Percival, and when ’ his eye was upon her, 
looked dcprecatingly at Rosamond, tfho was 
smiling just a little scornfully, and at Miss 
Percival, who was decidedly frowning. 


The dinner ended rather hurriedly, as the 
maids were anxious to be off, and Miss Perci¬ 
val was resolved to exact the last possible mo¬ 
ment of service from them; and the young 
people adjourned to the lawn for another game 
of croquet. They were still engaged in it, 
when the light wagon came round to the side- 
door, received the two women and their trunks, 
and drove rapidly away. 

“ Hurrah for independence! Down with the 
tyrants, and every man his own servant!” ex¬ 
claimed Rosamond, whirling her mallet above 
her head, as the wagon passed out of sight; 
and her companions echoed her sentiment a* 
merrily and as heartily as it was uttered. 

Another game, and Miss Matilda appeared 
at the door to say, 

“ We dined so early that Ichabod and I 
thought it best to have a tea-time, and every¬ 
thing is ready. Will you come in?” 

The tea proved a substantial one, consisting 
of hot short-cakes, dipped toast, stewed rhu¬ 
barb, and various little side-dishes, whose com¬ 
position none undertook to explain. 

It was eaten merrily and with appetite, and 
a vote of compliment to Ichabod unanimously 
passed. At the close of the meal, Capt. Page 
commenced his duties by placing the dishes 
upon a table, which Ichabod had set ready for 
them in the lobby; and Delia, with many pretty 
preparations, such as a dainty, little white 
apron, sleeves turned back from her handsome 
hands, water brought from the kitchen by Capt. 
Page, and towel and soap found by Percival, 
who also collected the teacups and spoons for 
her, proceeded to wash the delicate old China, 
and set it by in the closet. Rosamond volun¬ 
teered to help also; but finding that Delia pre¬ 
ferred her other assistants, withdrew to the 
door-step, where she sat with a book upon her 
knee, and her head upon her hand, making a 
very pretty picture in the sunset, and herself 
all unconscious of the effect. 

Later, came some games of cards, a little 
reading aloud, much merry talk; and then the 
family separated for their own rooms, Percival 
contriving to give Rosamond a look of reminder 
as she passed him, to which she replied with a 
nod. 

In their own room, Delia professing herself 
tired to death, undressed at once and lay down 
in bed. Rosamond moved about the room for 
awhile, and then shading the lamp from her 
sister's eyes, sat down beside it with a book. 
Delia stared in surprise. 

“Why, aren’t you coming to bed, Rosa¬ 
mond?” 
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“ Not quite yet, I am not sleepy, and I want 
to finish this book. The light doesn’t trouble 
you, does it ?” 

“ Oh, no I Only I should think you would be 
tired, and want to sleep.” 

“ By-and-by. Go to sleep yourself and get 
rested for your labors of to-morrow,” said 
Rosamond, feeling a little remorseful at thought 
of deceiTing her sister. Delia said no more, 
and after a few moments slept soundly. Rosa¬ 
mond read on, although her eyes passed over 
the words with only the vaguest idea of their 
meaning, and wandered incessantly to her 
watch, placed in its stand beside the lamp. At 
last the hands pointed to twelve, and rising 
softly, Rosamond laid down her book, and 
noiselessly stepped across the room, having 
taken the precaution to change her boots for 
soft slippers when she first came up stairs. 
The handle of the door turned noiselessly, the 
hinges did not creak, and Rosamond stood in 
the corridor, her heart throbbing painfully, 
her breath seeming to die away in her throat, 
and her fingers cold and trembling. 

“What a fool I am!” thought she, and softly 
dosed the door behind her, and remained in 


the utter darkness waiting for a sign. Some 
one stood beside her, and silently led the way 
toward the great hall in the center of the 
house. Rosamond as silently followed, and on 
emerging from the corridor into the gallery 
surrounding the hall, was able to perceive that 
her conductor was a man, but, as it seemed to 
her, taller and larger than Pereival. Could it 
be Capt. Page—and if so? Rosamond blushed 
scarlet in the darkness, and pausing, mur¬ 
mured, 

“Walton, is that you?” 

The figure turned, came slowly toward her, 
and stopped so close that her half-extended 
hand would have met his. By the dim star¬ 
light Rosamond eagerly scanned his face; it 
was not Walton’s; it was not Capt. Page’s; it 
was that of a stranger-—of a tall, dark man, 
with a stern and melancholy face, and eyes 
that seemed to appeal with even piteous ear¬ 
nestness to hers. Strangest of all, he was 
dressed in the costume of thirty years back! 

A heavy shiver ran through Rosamond’s 
frame, and staggering against the wall, she 
covered her face with her hands. 

(to be continued.) 


SONG OF THE BROOM 


'With fingers aching and numb, 

And a kerchief tied over her head, 

A woman swung her heavy broom, 

While her eyes with dust were red. 
Sweep, sweep, sweep, 

Room after room! 

And still with a voice of querulous pitch. 
She sang the song of the broom. 

Work, work, work! 

From weary chime to chime! 

Work, work, work! 

As if running a match with Time! 
Broom, and dust-pan, and brush; 

Brush, and dust-pan, and broom; 

And no one would know, when all is done, 
That I’d ever swept the room. 


Oh* men with dirty boots! 

Oh! muddy men and boys! 

It’s wearing out the carpets yo are, 

As well as making a noise. 

Tracking tho dirt all over the house, 

And wearing the broom to a stump; 

While my back Is bowed like the Grecian-bend, 
Or as if I bad a hump. 

With*hands all tired and lame, 

In a mud-bespattered room, 

A woman all unknown to fame, 

Stood leaning on her broom. 

Sweep, sweep, sweep! 

Homing, and night, and noon 1 
And still with a voice of querulous pitch, 

She sang this song of the broom. L. V. 


“BITTER-SWEET” 

BY MBS. A. E. WOODBURY. 


I know a little winsome maid. 

I’d give the world to gain her lore; 

Full well she reads my heart’s warm thought 
For her, yet seems it not to move; 

For when my eyes the tender tale, 

In unmistaken language speak. 

And part my Ups to tell her all, 

The charmer, with a sudden fVeak, 

Begins to trill sofne lightsome song. 

Or, with soft laugh, has loft my side, 


And angrily, think I, “The minx 
Is not worth wooing for my bride.” 

But after, when n sadder mood 
Brings to her eye the unwonted tear, 

My heart cries, “ Mine! She shall be mine! 

Come, little one, thy home ia here!” 

Oh! cruel, witching, April maid 1 
I'll seek her, and, in “words that burn,” 
So earnest will unfold my love, 

That she shall give hen in return. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT A THING, 


BY A WBW CONTRIBUTOR. 


I.—HIS STORY. 

It had been very hot all day, and now the 
clouds were scudding over the sky, bringing 
a refreshing coolness with them, as well as 
the prospect of a speedy rain. 

Father declared it would storm before morn¬ 
ing, and the hay must be got in; so there was 
nothing for it but that Dan and I should buckle 
to, and get it in that night. So at it we went, 
pitching the hay into the rack with a celerity 
that spoke strength of muscle, at least. 

And when we drove up to the barn with the 
first load, there was cousin Jean up in the hay¬ 
mow hunting for eggs. We drove up until the 
fragrant load was only a little way below her. 
Spying us, she came to the very edge of the 
great window. 

“Oh, Dan! let me jump!” she cried, eagerly, 
all ready to spring at the first word of assent. 

“Come,” he said, stretching up his arms to 
her, and she threw herself down with an im¬ 
petus that flung both off theih balance to sink 
in the slippery, treacherous material; but in a 
moment Jean was up again laughing merrily. 

How she worked with us to get it in, her 
little white hands grasping the fork with such 
force, making vigorous plunges, and leading 
one to think she was going to raisp least a 
quarter of the load at once; and SHCCf eding so 
far as to fish up a few meagre wisps of hay, 
which a horse that was dying of starvation 
wouldn’t turn his head to look at. 

But 8he»worked busily on, nevertheless, while 
merry jokes and laughter were constantly fly¬ 
ing between her and Dan; and all the still 
air around echoed to the sound of their light 
laughter. 

I watched them fhrtively—those two; it 
seemed to me there must be some secret under¬ 
standing between them. How Jean would laugh 
and pout all in a breath, as it were, and talk 
with Dan, sometimes teasing, sometimes scold¬ 
ing in serio-comic style, which brought a smile 
even to my sober face; then petting him in 
such a way as fairly drove me frantic, until at 
* last I climbed up in the mow with my fork, 
and left them to have it out to themselves. 

Once or twice, when she was at the merriest, 
I had caught her eye, and she suddenly sobered 
for a moment, while she flushed scarlet; I do 
188 


not know why, I’m sure. 1 hope I didn’t look 
reproving; but the fact is, I ought not to be 
round with gay, young folks—my sober face 
seems to act like a constant check upon them. 
Not that I am so very much older, for I am but 
four years Dan’s senior, he being twenty-three; 
but then Jean is only nineteen; and I suppose 
I seem very old to her. 

Ah, well! I wonder’if she remembers when 
she used to live with us years ago. She was 
not our own cousin; but she never knew the 
difference, because she was so young when 
aunt Margaret died, and she came to live with 
us. She was a little, loving, clinging thing, 
and we were very fond of her. I wonder if 
she remembers bow she used to follow me 
around the house and farm; how, the moment 
I seated myself, she would climb on my knee, 
winding her arms round my neck, and lay her 
little golden head on my shoulder. I was 
fifteen, then, and she was only seven. Per¬ 
haps she does not remember, but then she 
used to think there was no one like cousin 
Malcolm! She and Dan were forever quar¬ 
reling. They could never agree for an hour. 

And how 1 sho used to tell me air her little 
troubles. If her doll, or any of her playthings, 
was broken, it was always laid carefully by 
until cousin Malcolm got home. Then she was 
sure it would be mended, if that were possible; 
or, if not, it would be replaced by something 
else. I used to spend nearly all my pocket- 
money, In those days, for my little golden¬ 
haired Jean, and enjoyed it best that way. 

How* happy she was when mother allowed 
her'to hem a handkerchief for me. She would 
eit in her low rocking-chair, and stitch away 
with her little mouth pursed up, and unaccus¬ 
tomed wrihkles in her sunny brow, taking each 
stitch with a tremulous exactness, examining 
it on both sides to see that it was only barely 
visible; refusing to go and play, or rest from 
her labor at all, until the momentous affair 
was accomplished. Then how she flushed up, 
and how delighted she looked at my praise, 
fully believing me when I said that it was 
hemmed so very nicely, that I must only carry 
it on the greatest possible occasions. 

Oh! I know she loved me then; and when, 
after her eighth birthday, her uncle sent for 
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her to go with them to the West, there was no 
one iu the family from whom she parted with 
such hitter tears as from me. 

How wjll I recall that day! Kind as my 
father and mother had always been to her, and 
dearly as she loved them, she parted from them 
with many tears, it is true, but with a tolerable 
degreo of composure. Dan she left with a cool 
kiss and touch of the hand. 

But I had withdrawn to the kitchen. I was 
old enough and manly enough to be ashamed 
of tears, and I could not keep them back; still 
I was resolved no one should Bee them save my 
little cousin, for whom they were shed. 

I stood leaning against the window wiping 
my eyes, when I heard her light step. 

“Oh, Malcolm!’* she cried, “I do feel to 
bad;'' and in a moment she was clinging to my 
neck, crying as though her heart would break. 

At that my sham manliness forsook me, and 
I broke down utterly; so we mingled our tears 
together, with promises never, never to forget 
each other. 

“And remember, Malcolm”—these were her 
parting words—‘*1 am your own little sister, 
and I shall come back here some time and live 
with you. I shall always love you best of any¬ 
body in the world, you have been so good to 
me, you best of brothers!” 

How distinctly I remember her very words, 
although it is twelve years ago. 

I wonder if she has forgot the parting pre¬ 
sent she made me—a pin-cushion, elaborately 
embroidered in gay colors with the words, 
“Remember me,” put in (with infinite pains, 
as mother told me afterward) with pins by her 
own little fingers. I have the little cushion 
still. It is one of my dearest treasures. Would 
she recognize it! I mean she shall see it some 
day, and then how narrowly I will watch her 
to notice if she betrays any consciousness. 

But it is silly to recall all these things. Of 
course, she doesn’t remember any of them. I 
wonder how far back young ladies like her can 
recollect. Let me see! she was eight, then. 
Now I remember things that happened before 
I was seven; indeed, I recollect distinctly when 
grandfather died, and all about it, and I was 
then only six years old. 

But I imagine men have longer memories 
than women. At least, I am sure I remember 
better than she does. 

And to see what good friends she and Dan 
are; and. in fact, have been from tho moment 
*he entered the house, nearly five weeks ago. 
They never quarrel now, or, rather, they only 
do so in jest; and the “making up” is tlie 
Vol. LVIL—9 


bitter part of it to me. The end of it all is 
plain. 

How I had longed to see the child, and 
through all these years of separation h*w I 
had thought and thought of her. When the 
letter came announcing her coming, how ex¬ 
cited I was. Dan talked the most about it: 
but I am sure I thought most. 

Neither shall I ever forget that night she 
came. We were just coming from the field, 
Dan and I, when we saw tho stage? far down 
the road. Dan had taken the precaution to 
have his coat with Dim, but I was in my shirt¬ 
sleeves. 

Somehow I had thought of her always as a 
child. Grown, of course, she would be, but 
still she would be a child; and I rushed for¬ 
ward as eagerly as Dan, and outstripped him 
beforo we got to the road, so that I stood there 
waiting, even before the stage drove up; then 
Dan came behind me, breathless. 

I stepped forward eagerly, and so did he, 
when the driver opened the door, and then! 
Why then—nothing! Only, instead of a child 
in golden ringlets, there was a fashionable 
young lady, stylish beyond any one who had 
ever greeted my eyes. 

I thought, this surely cannot he Jean; but 
she instantly put out her little gloved hand to 
Dan with a smile, and said, 

“It is cousin Malcolm, I am snre! You see 
how quick I am to recognize you!” She never 
glanced at me; but I had stepped aside quickly 
enough at her first words. Oh! I had forgotten 
what had altered me! No wonder she didn’t 
notice me! This hideous scar was not here 
twelve years ago. 

Well, I rushed round to the back door, and 
up to my room, thoroughly disgusted with 
everything, feeling as though I would like to 
hide my head forever—all had been so different, 
from what I had anticipated. 

But when mother called me to supper, I sum¬ 
moned up all my pride, and tried to “ fix up” a 
little, although it was with a very faint heart I 
did so, and went down. 

There she was sitting between father and 
Dan, who both wntehed her every movement 
with looks that spoke volumes. 

“Here’s Malcolm,” said father, ns I came 
into the room. “Malcolm, you remember your 
little favorite, Jean!” 

I saw her start; the color flashed up redly 
into her face, then retreated, leaving her very 
pale. 1 knew what startled her—of course, I 
did; but we Bliook hands, murmured something, 
I know not what; and then, to my relief, Dan 
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went on talking in bis lively, rattling strain, j 
and no more notice was taken of me. 

I caught her looking at me at the tea-table, 
however—not once or twice, but often; and j 
always when my eye met hers, she would turn 
that vivid scarlet, and look away. I saw plainly 
that she was shocked, and yet she pitied me. I 
didn’t want her pity! I felt savage, and I sup- | 
pose I looked so, which called forth the pleasant ] 
remark from Dan, “Mai isn’t always the bear | 
he is to-night,” which, for want of a rejoinder, 
drove me from the table. 

Five weeks ago, and yet matters are no better. 

I had thought she would get used to it—that 
when she beard the whole story, for I knew 
mother would be sure to tell it—perhaps she 
might forget my. looks, and like me a little in 
spite of them. 

But no; she never jests with me—never in¬ 
dulges me in those pretty, little familiarities 
she lavishes so freely on father and Dan. 

How charming she is when she lights father’s 
pipe for him! How bewitching when she ar- 
* ranges Dan’s curly locks, as he often begs her 
to do; in fact, everything she does is done in 
such a way that I cannot help looking for my 
life. Indeed, I look too much for my peace of 
mind, for I seo plainly how it will all end. 

Once, when she was playing with Dan’s hair, 
he said, half laughing, “Why, Jean, you ought 
to tako Malcolm in hand, too—you oould hide 
part of that scar on his temple, I dare say, you 
are such a skillful hair-dresser!” 

I saw her shudder, or tremble. It was the 
idea of touching this unsightly scar, I know, 
and I spoke immediately, “No, thank you, our 
cousin’s hands are already full, I should judge 
and left the room abruptly, thus strengthening 
her in the opinion that she must already have 
formed, that I am a brute! 

Well, well, I may learn to bear these things 
better one day. When the end comes, I must 
learn. 

II.—HER STORY. 

Ah, me! I wonder what is the matter with me! 
Why don’t I feel like my old self. It seems 
as though I never felt happy now-a-days! 

Even, when I laugh the most with Dan, it 
isn’t me that laughs, it is only my faoe. I have 
a dreary feeling at my heart, all the while, 
that I cannot account for. 

I had so longed all these years to get back 
to this dear old farm. I had dreamed of it by 
night and by day for so long. And I had 
thought I should be so happy if I once go.t 
back here. But I am not—no, I am not happy 
at all. Perhaps, if Malcolm would be like ho 


used to be, I should feel differently. If he 
would only treat me as the rest do, I think— 
yes, I know I should be happy. But he will 
not; ho never will, I think. He has forgotten, 
it is evident. But how could he forget? He 
was older than I—eight years my senior. It 
must be that boys forget sooner than girls. 

It seems to me that I have never got over 
the pang I felt the first night I came; I can 
scarcely think of it now without tears. 

I believe I had really fancied myself still a 
child until that night. I knew I had grown 
tall, of course; but my heart was as childish 
as ever; and I felt such a longing to see Mal¬ 
colm’s dear face. I really thought—I can 
speak of it now that everything is so different 
from what I had fancied—I really thought he 
would fold his arms about me, and kiss me, 
os uncle and aunt did. Even Dan kissed me; 
but then I thought he was Malcolm when he 
did so. How absurd in me to have mistaken 
Dan’s good-natured face, which has a certain 
animal beauty in it, ’tis true, but no soul , for 
Malcolm’s noble features—and that reminds 
me. Aunt says he is very sensitive about the' 
scars on his face; how can he be? He ought 
to be proud of them; I should be, if he were 

my-if he were anything to me, I am sure, 

when I remembered how he came by them. 
He got them by saving his mother’s life—she 
told me all about it; how she had neglected to 
fill a little lamp they needed to carry about the 
house; of her attempting to fill it, standing, as 
she supposed, at a safe distance from the burn¬ 
ing candle; how the oil in the can caught fire, 
and biased in every direction, burning poor 
aunt Elsie; and how, at her first cry, Malcolm 
came rushing out, and flinging off his coat, 
enveloped her in it so closely, that it smothered 
the blaze about her at once. By great exertion 
he succeeded in extinguishing the blazing oil; 
but he burned his own face and hands—and he 
will carry the scars to his grave. But they 
are honorable scars; and I, for one, love him 
all the better for them. 

Dan says that on the never-to-be-forgotten 
night when I arrived here, Malcolm was at the 
stage-door to meet me, too. I am sure he 
couldn’t have been—I should certainly have 
! known him anywhere, in spite of the scars. I 
never oould have mistaken Dan for him, had 
they been together. 

I know he thinks me silly and thoughtless, 
talking as I do with Dan; but I must do some¬ 
thing, or my heart will break. He does not 
like me, it is evident; why, I cannot tell. I 
know ho used to be very fond of me once. 
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Now, yesterday, when wo were getting in 
the hay, how sober Malcolm was; not a word 
for me—not a smile; yet he can smile, he can 
be tender. 

I saw him the other night when he didn’t 
know I was near. He Baid ho felt like taking 
a lunch before retiring; and his mother jumped 
with great alacrity to wait upon him—far Mal¬ 
colm’s will is law with her. They x went into 
the kitchen, and I was left alone; but the door 
swung open, and I could not help seeing and 
hearing. How merry he was with her; how 
1 longed to be out there, too. 

Nevertheless, I noiselessly changed my seat 
then. I didn’t like them to see that I had been 
a witness to what had been said and done. 1 
wouldn’t hive him know for the world that I 
was fairly homesick, to rush out there, as 1 
would have dona twelve years ago, and seat 
myself on his knee, sure of a welcome, and bo 
talked to, and pettod, and amused, as he, and 
he alone, could do in the way I liked. 

But, no; all advances must come from him. 
I haven’t forgotten my parting words to him; 
if be oarcs for me, he has not forgotten them; 
•a why does he treat me so coldly ? 

Oh! I fear I am not a welcome guest in this 
house to Malcolm! I have not forgotten what 
Dan told me of the young lady from the city, 
who boarded here one summer. She and Mal¬ 
colm were 44 great friends,” he said. That 
accounts, I think, for it all. 

I see plainly what the end will bo; and when 
Malcolm gets married, this will no longer be a 
home for me. Yet even this does not explain 
to me why he should dislike me so much. 

Now, tl^ other day I was brushing Dan’s hair, 
asl often do, when he said, thoughtlessly, that 
I ought to be Malcolm’s hair-dresser, so that 
the scar on his temple might be covered. I saw 
plainly his gesture of repugnance, and saying 
ooldly that he thought my hands full already, 
he went out of the room, to avoid any officious 
advances on my part, I suppose. But he need 
not have been afraid. I would never, never 
do it, however much I might like it, except he 
asked me. 

I would not have him guess that his love 
would be more to me than that of the whole 
world beside; that I am hungering and thirst¬ 
ing for it—in the old way, I mean; to have him 
call me, as he used, his little Jean, his pet! 

III.—HIS STOUT AGAIN. 

Something entirely unlooked for bos come 
to pass. And this is how it happened. Father 
and Dan had gone into town. It had been a 


very hot day, and I came homo early from the 
field, tired, and feeling the need of rest. 

Mother and Jean woro sitting in the shade, 
on the front steps, with their work; and I soon 
joined them thero with my newspaper, talking 
and roading by them. I can talk when mother 
is by. She is so fond of me that I always feel, 
when I am with her, as though I was still 
“somewhat,” in spit© of my faoe. And con¬ 
stantly I met Jean’s eyes fixed upon my face, 
but instantly withdrawn as my eye met hers; 

I do not know why, but the pertinacity with 
which she avoided my gaze, instead of depress^ 
ing me, as it had always done before, seemed 
to stir my heart in some mysterious way, and 
make ray pulses thrill. 

If she is simply indifferent, I thought, she 
certainly would not behavo liko this; and if 
she dislikes me, she would not look nt me at all. 

Soon mother went in to see about supper, 
refusing Jean's offers of help; she told her to 
“stay and entortain Malcolm,” which called 
a blush to tho fair cheek, as she hesitatingly 
resumed her seat, glancing shyly at mo. 

As for me, a new spirit had taken possession 
of mo, so that I scarooly knew myself, I felt 
a certain audacity and recklessness which had 
been strangers to mo for a long time. 

“Come,” I said, folding my arms, and lean¬ 
ing lazily bftek against the door-post, as I 
watched her, 44 mot her say9 you are to enter¬ 
tain me. Please proceed.” 

She gavo a swift little glance at me, and 
then my unwontdd spirits seemed to infect her, 
for she answered gayly, 

44 That’s not etiquette; I am ‘the company,* 
consequently, / am tho one to be entertained.” 

44 But I must obey my mother,” 1 answered, 
stoutly, “and her commands were for mo to be 
entertained. Therefore, I shall wait.” 

Perfectly at ease in her presenco for the first. 
time since she came, I sat looking nt her with 
a mixture of mirth and wistfulness, which the 
gathering darkness may have half concealed. 

44 What shall I say, then?” in her very old 
tone of childish naivete —a tone she had not 
used to me since she came. 

44 1 shall not instruct you! Teaching is poor 
entertainment,” I answered, with mock gravity; 
“besides, I think it is a new idea for a fashion¬ 
able young lady, versed in etiquette, and ac¬ 
quainted with the usages of society, to come 
for instruction in conversation to a rough far¬ 
mer like me! I thought it was natural to young 
ladies—born in them—to know just what to say 
on all possible occasions. I am the one who 
should be at a loss.” 
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For answer, Jean remarked quietly that she 
really was not posted upon the habits of fash¬ 
ionable young ladies, she had never inquired 
into them. And then there came a pause, until 
Jean broko out abruptly and half pettishly with, 

“I wish I wasn’t a young lady. There!” 

I opened my eyes in astonishment. 

“Why, Jean, do you wish that?” I asked, 
softly, after a moment, drawing nearer to her, 
for there was a little trembling hope tugging at 
my heart, and begging to come in. 

She did not answer; she had covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Do you really mean it?” I asked, half in¬ 
credulously. “Were you happier as a child 
than now? You and Dan used to quarrel a deal, 
1 remember—now you are excellent friends. 
•Hadn’t you forgotten that?” 

She shook her head petulantly, and I saw her 
red lips poking disdainfully, for my little Jean 
was no saint—she was only a loveable, willful 
girl, who, to mo at least, embodied all that the 
best woman is by nature, both saint and sinner. 

“ You and 1 used to bo very good friends,” I 
went on, watching her as I spoke; “indeed, I 
thought you were fond of me when you were a 
child. I wonder, if you were one now, if you 
could like me as you used, in spite of this;” and 
I touched, my temple and check with my finger 
as I spoke. 

Still she did not answer. 1 knew, however, 
that she understood me. Her very silence en¬ 
couraged me. 

“Stay here a moment, Jeah,” I whispered; 
and I Reaped up the stairs three at a time, went 
to my chamber, and back again in a moment. 
I laid a little package, wrapped in tissue-paper, 
in her lap. “Do you remember that?” I said. 

She opened the package with trembling fin¬ 
gers ; t here lay the little pin-cushion just as her 
tiny fingers had fashioned it long years ago; its 
mandate still untouched, although the pins had 
grown black and rusty from disuse. 

She looked at it one moment, gave a little 


cry; and then down went her brown head upon 
it, hiding her face from my view. 

A sudden tremor shook me from head to foot- 
Still I hardly dared believe such great happi¬ 
ness was in store for me. I bent over her, and 
took her pretty brown head gently between my 
hands. I had determined now, whatever came, 
to know my fate. 

She blushed violently, but did not resist as I 
lifted the drooping face so that I could look 
in her eyes. 

“Little Jean,” I said, tenderly, “I hare 
obeyed, to the letter, the words on that cushion. 

I have never forgotten you for an hour; no, not 
fir a moment. Even in my dreams you were 
present with me. How I longed for your com¬ 
ing, and how eagerly I ran to meet you that 
night you came! But I saw at once that you 
did not remember me. You mistook Dan’s 
healthful, handsome face for my poor scarred 
one. I had forgotten how fearfully I was altered, 
and I rushed away, and up to my room without 
making myself known. When I did meet you, 

I saw a look of repulsion on your expressive 
face. Your feelings were changed. In place 
of the love you had for me, aversion, I feared, 
dwelt in your heart. To-night is the first time 
I have dared to hope. Tell me, oh! tell me, 
am I deceiving myself? Have pity on me, and 
speak!” 

I stopped, breathless, waiting tremblingly to 
hear her answer. 

“Oh, Malcolm! how could you?” she whis¬ 
pered. “If anything could make you dearer 
to me than you always w’erc, it is this, and the 
knowledge of how it came;” and she laid her 
tiny hand on my poor scarred face. , 

“ Here I set my seal!” she added, and lifting • 
her head, no longer blushing, but with a face 
radiant with happiness, she pressed her dear 
lips to the unsightly spot. 

I had- found my love. Henceforward we go, 
hand-in-hand, as of old, but far more peaceful 
and happy. 


SONG. 


Bt B. E . a EXFORD. 


I know where the violets blossom, 

And tho roses first unfold; 

And tho sunshine give* to tho lilies 
The light for their torch of gold. 

I saw such 8wr:*et violot-hlo^om 
This morn in iny darling's eyes, 

Tha* tho *p»dl of their wonderful beauty 
K'en now on my sensei lies. 


And I saw the sweet roses blush redly 
On her chock, ad I stole a kiss; 

And I paid, “There are all kinds of rosos, 
But none, love, as charming as this." 

And her hair fell all over her shoulders, 
In a shower of sunny-bright gold; 

And T saw the ncw-Mo-sonn d white lilies 
Their torch, to its glimmer, hold. 
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A NITE OF 

BY JOS IAH A 

Truly last nite wuz a nite ov trubbles with 
ns. We wuz kept awok all the fore part ov 
the nite with cats fitein—it duz beet nil how 
they went on, how menny there wuz ov them— 
I dont no—Josiah thought there wuz upwards 
ov 50—I myself made a kalm estimate ov be¬ 
tween 3 and 4. But I tell u they went in strong, 
what there wuz ov cm. What under heavens 
they found to talk about 30 long, and in such 
unearthly voices, iz a mystery 2 me. u couldn’t 
sleep no more then ez if u wuz in Pandemo¬ 
nium, and about 11 I guess it wuz, I herd 
Thomas Jefferson holler out ov his chamber 
winder, 

“ U hev preached long enuff brothers on that 
texU-Ill put in a seventhly fer u” and then I 
herd a brick fall. “ Uve protracted ure meet in 
here plenty long enuff. u may adjurn now 
to somebody elses winder and exhort them a 
spell.” then I herd another brick fall. “Now 
I wonder if u'll kum round on this circuit agin 
rite away.” His room is rite over ourn, and I 
raised up in end ov the bed—and hollered out 
to him to “stop his noise.” but Josiah sed— 
“Do let him be, do let him kill the old creeters, 
I am wore out” 

8ez I’“Josiah I dont mind his killin the 
eats—but I wont have him talken about their 
holdin a protracted mcctcn, and preechin, I 
wont have it” sez I. 

“Wall |ez he Do lay down, the most I care 
fer is to get rid ov the cats” 

Sez l “U do have wicked streaks Josiah, 
and the way u let that boy go on is awful—sez 
I where do u think u will go to Josiah Allen?” 

Sez he, “I shall go into* another bed if u 
cant stop talkin, I hev been kept awoke till 
midnite by them creeters, and now u want to 
finish the nite.” 

Josiah is a real even tempered man—but 
nothin makes him so kinder fretful az to bo 
kept awoke by cats, and it is awful—nwfuly 
mysterious 2. For sumtimes az u listen, u say 
wildly to ursclf—how kan a animal so small 
giv utteranse to a noise so large, largo enuff 
fer a elifant. Then sumtimes agin 11 will git 
enkouraged thinkin that last yawl has realy 
finished cm—fer u think they are at rest, and 
better off than they kan bo here in this world 
utterin such deathly and terrific shrieks—and 


TRUBBLES. 

llen’s wipe. 

u no u are happier. So u will be real enkour- 
nged, aqcL begin to get sleepy—when they’l 
break out agin all ov a sudden seemin to say 
up in a small fine voice—“we wont go home 
^ill raornin” drawin out the “mornin” in tlio 
most threatnin and insultin manner, and then 
a great hoarse grum voice will take it up—“We 
Wont Go Home Till Mornin.” and then they 
will Bpit fiercely, and shriek out the appaulin 
words both togather. It iz diskouragin and I 
couldn’t deny it, so I lay down, and we both 
went to sleep. 

I had’nt more then got into a nap when 
Josiah waked me up groanin. And sez he 
“Them darned cats are at it agin.” 

Wall sez I “ U necdnfc swear so if they be” I 
listened a minute and sez I—“it aint cats” 

Sez he—“It iz” 

Sez I, “Josiah Allen I no better—it aint 
cats” 

“Wall What is it,” sez he “if it haint” 

I sot up on end ov the bed, and push’d back 
my nito cap from my left ear and listened and 
sez I “It is a akordeun” 

“ How kum a akordeun under our winder” 
sez he “Sez I, ‘It is Augustus Peedick scra- 
nadin Tirzah and he haz got under the rong 
winder* ” He leaped out ov bed and started for 
the door. 

Sez I “Josiah Allen kum back hero this 
minute—sez I do g realize ure kondishun, sos 
I u aint dressed” 

He seezed his hat from the buro and put it 
on his hed and went on. Sez I “Josiah Allen 
if u go to the door in that kondishun ill prosit 
. kute u, What do u mecn actin so to nito? sez I 
u wuz young once ureself.” 

“I wuzznt a konfounded fool, if 1 wus 
young”—sez he. 1 

Sez I “kum back to bed Josiah Allen! do u 
want to get the Pccdicks’es and Dobbs’es mad 
nt u. I should think u wud bo ashamed* 
ewearin and actin as u hev to nite, and sez I 
u will get ure detli cold stnndin there without 
ure klozc on. kum back to bed this minut? 
Josiah Allen” 

It aint often I set up, but when I do Josiah 
knows I will be minded, so finaly he took off 
his hat and kum back to bed. and there w# 
had to lay and listen, not 1 word could Tirzah 
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hear, fer her room is clear to the other end ov 
the house—and such a time as I had to keep 
Josiah in the bed. The first he played wus 
what they call an involuntary, and I konfess 
it did sound like a cat, before they get to spit- 
tin and tearin out fur u no thcy’l go on kiuder 
melnnkolly. He went on in that wa fer a 
length ov time which I cant set down with any 
kind ov akuracy, Josiah thinks it wutf about 2 
hours and a J, I myself dont believe it wuz 
more than a J ov an hour. Finaly he broke 
out singin a tune the korus ov which wuz— v 
Oh think ov mer-Oh think ov me. 

“No danger ov our not thinken on u” sez 
Josiah—“no danger on it.” It wuz a long 
peece and he played and sung it in a slow an l 
affecten manner, he then played and sung the 
follering 

Kum oh kura with me. Mitt Allen 
The moon is beeming 
Oh Tirzah kum with me 
The stars are glooming 
All around is bright 
With beauty teeming 
Moonlight hours, in my opinion 
Iz the time fer love. 

My skiff is by the shore 
She's light, she's free 
To ply the feathered oar Miss Allen, 

Would be Joy to me 
And as wc glide along. 

My song shall be 

(If youl excuse the liberty Tirzah) 

I love but thee. 

Tra la la Miss Tirzah 
Tra la la Miss Allen 
Tra la la tra la la 
My 70«t!g maid. 

He then broke out into another piece the 
Chorus of which wuz 

Curb oh curb thy bosoms pain 
Ill kum again—Ill kum again 

“No u wont” sex’Josiah “u wont never get 
•way,-I will get up Samanthce” 

Sez I in low but awful accents, “Josiah 
Allen if u make another move I’ll part with u,” 
cex I “it does beet all how u keep actin to nite, 
haint it az hard fer me az it iz fer u?” Sez I 
“du u think it*ix eny kumfert fur me to lay here 
and hear it?” Sez I “that iz jest the wa with u 
men, u haint no more patience than nothin in 
the world—u wuz young once yeurself.” 

“ Threw that in my face agin will u? What 
if I wuz! Oh do heAr him go on” sez he shnkin 
•bis fist, “hear him agin—‘curb oh curb thy 
bosoms pain* If I wuz out there my young 
feller l would give u a pain u couldnt curb so 
easy—though it might not be in your bosom.” 

Sez I “Josiah Allen u have showed more 
wickedness to nite than I thought u had in 
u”—Sez I “would u like to have ure pasture— 
and Deacon Todd and Sister Graves, henr ure 
revengful threats? if u wuz layin helpless on 


a sick bed—would u be throwin your arms 
about—aud shakin your fist in that way?” Sez 
I “it scares me to think a pardner of mine 
should keep actin as 'a have, sez I u have fell 
25 cents in my estimation to nite.” 

“ Wall” sez he “ what kumfert is there in his 
prowlin round here, makin two old folks lay 
all nite in perfect agony” 

“ It haint much after midnite, and if it wui,” 
sez I in a deep and majestic tone—“Do n kal- 
culate Josiah Allen, to go through life without 
any trouble ? if u do u will find yeurself mis¬ 
taken.” Sez I, “Do be still.” 

“I wont be still, Samantha.” 

Jest then he begun a ncu piece durin which 
the akordeun sounded the most melankolly and 
cast down it had as yet, and his voice wui 
solemn and nffectin. I never thought much 
ov Augustus Pecd’.ck, he is Thomas Jefferson’s 
age, about 17, h!s moustash is if possible 
thinner than hisrn. I should say whiter—only 
that is a impossibility, Ho is jest the age 
when he wants to be older, and when folks 
are willin he should, for u dont want to 
call him Mr. Peedi’ck, and to call him bub as 
u always have, he takes as a dedly insult. He 
thinks he is in love with Tirzah which is jest 
as bad as long as it lasts, ez if he wuz—jest 
as painful to him, and to her. As I said he 
sung these words in a mournful and affectin 
manner. 

When I think ov thee thou loTely dame, 

I feel so weak and overcame. 

That tears would burst trom my eyelid. 

Did not my stern manhood forbid ; 

For Tirzah Ann. 

* I am a molankolly man. 

I skom my looks—what are nn hate 
To such a wretch—or silks cravats; 

My feolins prey to such extents 
Vitties are of no konsoqneuce; 

Oli Tirzah Ann, 

I am a melankolly man. 

As he wa'ted on you from spell in skool 
My anguish spumed all cum and rule, 

My manhood cried lc calm! forbear! 

Else I should have tore out my hair, 

For Tirzah Ann— 

I wuz a melankolly man. 

As I walked 1>ehlnd he little nn, 

M luit danger did his steps pnrsue; 

I had no dagger to utishenth. 

But fiercely did I grate my teeth. 

For Tirzah Ann— 

1 wuz a melankolly man. 

I’m wasten slow, my last years vests, 

Ifnng loope on me—my nightly rests 
Are thin as gauze.—and thoughts ov u, 

Gaslie* em madly through and through. 

Oh Tirzah Ann. 

I am a melankolly man. 

My heart is in such burning state, 

I feel it soon mint confllgrate; 

Put ere I go to be a cost, 

’What b! ! ss conhlst thou tel me thou doat 
Pweet Tirzah Ann, 

Think of this melankolly man. 
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He didnt sing bat 1 piece more after this I 
dont remember the words for it wuz a long 
piece. Josiah insists that it wuz as long as 
Miltons Paradise Lost 

8ez I “dont be a fool Josiah u never read it” 
8ez he “I hev hefted the book and no the 
size ov it—and I no it wuz as long if not 
longer” * 

8ez I agin, in a kool kollected manner— 
“Dont be a fool Josiah, there wuzzent more 
than 25 or 30 verses at the outside.” That 
▼az when we wuz talkin it over to the break¬ 
fast table this mornin, but I konfess it did 
seem awful long, there in the ded ov nite; 
though I wouldnt encourage Josiah by say in 
•o, he loves to have his own bed now, and 1 
dont no what'he would be if I enkouraged him 
in it. I cant remember the words as I red, 
but the korus ov each verse wuz,— 

"Oh! I languish fer thee—Oh!! I languish for thee, 
Whererer tliat I be 

Oh, oh? oh! I am languishin for thee—I am languishin for 

thee.” 

As I Bed I never sot much store by Augus¬ 
tus Peedick, but trucly everybody haz their 
strong pints, there wuz quavers put in there 
into them “ohs!” that never can be put in 
tgain by anybody-even Josiah lay motionless 


listenin to cm in a kind ov awe* Jest then we 
herd Thomas Jefferson speakin out ov the 
winder overhed— 

“My musikel young friend havn’t u lan¬ 
guished enuff for one nite becaus if u have, 
father and mother and I bein kept awak by 
other serenaders the forepart ov the nite, will 
love to excuse you—will thank u for your 
labors in our beliafF—and love to bid u good 
evenin; Tirzah bein fast asleep in the other 
end ov the house. But dont let me hurry u 
Augustus—if u haint languished enough—u 
keep rite on a languishen—I hope I haint 
hard harted enuff to deny a young man and a 
naber, the privilege ov languishiu.” 

I hurd a sound of footsteps on the grass under 
the winder, follered secminly instantaneously 
by tlio rattlin ov the bord fence at tho ex¬ 
tremity ov the garden, judgin from tho sound 
he must have got over the ground at a rato 
seldom cquiled and never outdun. A button 
wuz found under the winder in the mornin— 
bust off we suppose by tho impashionod beets 
of a 2 ardent heart—and a 2 vehement paro ov 
lungs exercised 2 much by the boldness and 
variety ov the quavers durin the last tune— 
that button and a fu locks ov malta fur is ull 
we hav left to remind us ov our suffering. 
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I Minus think when the morning 
Peep* forth from the crystal bar*, 
lad before the glow of the daylight 
Fades out the glimmer of stars, 

Of days that my heart remember*, 
When earth like a fair bride- shone, 
hi her tissue of mist and snnlight; 
Sweet days! they ore dead and gone! 

Ob f rich were the robes of Summer; 

And royal is Autumn's crown; 

Late lilies and roses wreathing. 

With miptes, scarlet and brown. 

But soft it sighed through the rephyra, 
A ad it make* the forests' moan. 

That passionate cry of the spirit, 

For the days that are dead and gone. 

*Tls well to be up and doing; 

"Tis brave to be marching on; 

Bnt we were not so heavily weighted, 

In the Joyous day* agone. 

Oh I the hoart kept time to the mnsic 
That lightly tripped from tlio tongue. 
In the days of our dreams heroic, 

Wien we and our hearts were young. 

(Mi, lad! with the brown hair wavfng, 
Freni ths fair, unwrfnkled brmv; 

Oh, Use! with the downy ringlets. 

And ckeeks where the roses glow, 


You may ripple your silvery laughter, 
And sing as yo list to-day, 

For there's never a day before you. 
That shall wear such a bright array. 

And yet to our clinging natures 
Come3 pleasure amid the pain; 

And if we could, wo would not. 

Call the sweet past back again. 

With regret that is not sorrow, 

With the sliadow of a shade. 

Wo look through the mists of evening, 
On the morning where we played. 

So, haply, dear souls in Heaven, 

In the pause* of the song, 

When the ungels are not looking, 

Press to the edge of the throng. 

And, though infinite bliss around them, 
Like a halo of light is thrown, 

Tlioy may send a thought of yearning, 
To the dear earth past and gone. 

Break, purple pohip of the morning. 
Out from the crystal bars. 

Anti sweep away hi yoar splendor. 

The faint fair beaming of stare. 

I am glad in your glowing beauty, 
Though the heart in an undertone, 
Like a child, half-tired of pleasure, 
Crio* out for the dead and gone. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A woman lmd followed Count Mirabcau when 
he went to St. Cloud—a young woman, some 
three or four-and-twonty’years of nge, but 
looking older from the stormy passions that 
had swept across her youth, and the corroding 
jealousy that consumed her now. She had rid¬ 
den behind him all the way from Paris, but 
took good care not to come near enough to that 
imposing figure to give him a glimpse of her 
person, or allow him to hear the tread of her 
horse. When lie halted in the grove, and tied 
his horse to a Bapling, she drew back of a 
clump of bccch-trces, and watched him as he 
passed through the gate; then she dismounted, 
fastened her own horse, and taking a circuit 
among the undergrowth, came out by the gate, 
which she tried cautiously and found unlocked. 
By this time Mirabcau had disappeared, and 
the young woman was at a loss to guess which 
way he had taken. At her left, she saw the 
roof of St. Cloud rising in irregular glimpses 
among the embosoming trees. If his business 
was with the king .or queen, she argued, ho 
would take that direction. If he came to seek 
some meaner object, there was not a tree in 
that vast Park which might not shelter him 
and the rival which she came to discover. 

Which way should she go? Not toward the 
palace; Mirabeau, the orirtor and friend of the 
people, would never venture there unless ho 
was, indeed, a traitor to his party, and led on 
by some passion which was treason to her. 
More likely he had sought a building, or covert 
place in the grounds, where some person con¬ 
nected with the royal household would meet 
him. Nothing but political or social treason 
could have brought him there. 

As the young woman wandered slowly on, 
meditating in this fashion, a sound of quick 
footsteps and the rustle of shrubbery startled 
her. She drew back of a huge tree that stood 
near and watched for the cause. It was a lady 
passing swiftly forward through the purple 
twilight, her head enveloped in the shadowy 
blackness of a lace shawl, her dress half up- 
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lifted by her riglii hand, half trailing on the 
grass—a rich dress that glistened in the faint 
light which trembled over it. 

The lady turned her head and stood still a 
moment, listening—a slight disturbance in the 
shrubbery near by seemed to have aroused lier 
apprehension. The woman behind tho tree 
saw a lovely face and a splendid figure stoop¬ 
ing a little, as if arrested in some unlawful 
or dangerous step. It was but a momentary, 
glance, but she recognized the queen, and tho 
sight threw every passion of her most passion¬ 
ate nature into revolt. 

“ Traitor!’’ came hissing through her shut 
teeth; “double-dyed traitor! For that face ho 
will sell us all!” 

The queen passed on swiftly, moving through 
the green foliage and the purple atmosphere 
of the Park like a beautiful spirit. After her, 
creeping forward like a panther, came tho 
other woman, her eyes gleaming, her lips in* 
motion. She came in sight of a little templo 
built on high ground, sheltered under droop¬ 
ing elms; from its windows the last golden 
light of the day was falling back like broken 
arrows, and a soft, luminous haze quivered 
among the branches that swept over it. 

There was too much light for the woman to 
venture forward, even though she saw the door 
open, and the person she had followed pass 
into the temple. Then through the still blaz¬ 
ing windows she saw the shadows of t wo per¬ 
sons standing together. As she looked, they 
sunk away and disappeared from her eyes; 
but she was in a position to hear the murmur 
of voices. One, deep, sonorous and impressive, 
the other, clear, low and sweet; but no words 
uttered by these voices reached her. She could 
only guess at their meaning, and a vivid im¬ 
agination lent poison to her conjectures. 

Panting with rage, burning with curiosity, 
this woman stood in her covert, afraid to pass 
the stretch of open sward that lay between her 
and the temple. It seemed to her hours on 
hours before the two persons in that littlo 
building darkened the windows again; but at 
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last two black shadows rose up in the gather¬ 
ing darkness; for, by this time, all the purple 
and gold of the sunset had merged into the 
light of a silvery moon, and through the oppo¬ 
site windows came its pale radiance, in which 
the man and woman stood between two waves 
of light. She saw him bend and sink down¬ 
ward as if kneeling. She saw the lady bend 
downward, and leaped forw T ard with the spring 
of a tigress to glare through the window, and 
see Mirabcau's lips pressed upon the hand of 
Marie Antoinette. 

The two separated then, and the watcher 
saw that they were about to depart. She had 
seen enough. He must not find her there! If j 
Mimbeau, the man she had loved, could prove j 
secret and deceptive, so could she. If the fatal ! 
charms of the queen had ensnared him, they ' 
had set her whole being in opposition. As j 
the door of the temple opened, the woman j 
sprung away; and while Mirabcau lingered to j 
cast one moro look on the queen, who had fas- ; 
cinated him as no other woman on earth could ; 
have done, she threaded her way swiftly to¬ 
ward the Park gate, and the highway. 

As Louison Bris%t passed through the gate, 
a shadowy old man, with a long, white beard 
flowing down his bosom, crept softly along the 
wall, and glided through the opening. The 
young woman scarcely heeded him, for her 
mind was in a state of fierce exaltation, and 
she fled from the Park more afraid of herself 
than any earthly creature; for her soul panted 
to stop then and there on the highway, and in 
the fury of her jealous passion, rebuke that 
proud demagogue for liis double treason. But 
the women of France, who first entered upon 
the revolution, possessed two powerful quali¬ 
ties, violent passions and a wonderful power 
of self-restraint. It was seldom that any of 
these women plunged into the awful tumult of 
those revolting scenes without being led there 
by the hand of some fierce demagogue, who 
called himself a patriot. Such men had no 
rise for weak or vacillating women; but mated 
themselves, legally or illegally, with creatures 
of their own calibre, using them as political 
instruments, and casting them aside by mere 
force of will, or the mockery of a divorce, ruth¬ 
lessly as the wild beast forsakes his mate in 
the jungles of a forest. 

Louison Brisot was one of these women; 
bora in the middle classes; gifted by nature 
with strong animal beauty, thirsting for know¬ 
ledge, full of that keen vitality which feeds on 
action, and must have excitement, she had 
followed Mirabeau into the very heart of the 
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revolution. Haughty and imperious to others, 
she had always been subservient to him, be¬ 
cause, in her idolatry of the mah, and her 
vanity as a woman, she believed herself to bo 
his sole confidant, and the supreme object of 
his love. She knew that the queen had, over 
and over again, refused even to sec this man, 
who was to her a demi-god, and hated her for 
thus scorning him; while in her heart she re¬ 
joiced, perhaps unconsciously, that royal pride 
kept the man she loved away from a court, 
whero so many had been won over to the king 
by the beauty and eloquence of his wife. The 
two great passions of Louison Brisot’s life were 
throw'n into a wild tumult by the scene she had 
just witnessed; so she saw this old man creep 
through the gate without heeding him moro 
than she did the shadow that kept by her sido 
in the moonlight. She plunged into the thicket 
where her horse was tied, and attempted to 
unknot his bridle from tjie sapling; but her 
hands sho.ok with passion, and she was so long 
in doing it, that she fairly stamped down tho 
earth with impatience before she could mount 
to the saddle, and ride away toward Paris. 

The young woman was but just in time. Sho 
heard the tread of Mirabeau’s horse following 
close upon her as she dashed by the palace, 
and on toward Paris with increasing speed. 
She must be home before him. It was possible 
that tho count would call upon her that night., 
for he was a man who paid no respect to time, 
and cared nothing for the received usages of 
society. At her house much of his leisure time 
w r as spent, and she had believed herself tho 
depository of all his secrets. But lie had been 
deceiving her all tho time! This thought 
wounded the woman through her heart, and 
leveled her evil pride to tho dust. Sho had 
hated the queen before, now that hatred had 
settled into bitter detestation. 

So it was that these two persons traveled 
homo so near together, that the beat of hoofs 
sent back by her horse more than once struck 
the ear of Mirabeau, as ho approached the 
rising ground which she was passing. Of this 
he took no heed. Though a demagogue and a 
profligate, this man had pledged his support 
in good faith to the queen, and his quick brain 
was even then forming plans, by which he 
hoped to unite her cause with that of France, 
and harmonize all contending elements into a 
constitutional monarchy. There was enough 
in all this to tax even his great brain to tho 
utmost, and he had no time to notice the fall 
of those hoofs in the distance, which, perhaps, 
carried his destiny w’ith them. 
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Not on tliat night, nor the next, did Louison 
Brisot see Count Mirabeau at her house. She 
waited for him with burning impatience, hour 
after hour, until a keen desire to reproach him 
got the better of her prudence; and she went 
at once to the sumptuous residence which had 
been Mirabeau's home since his first indirect 
understanding with the court commenced. 

That day Count Mirabeau had not been at 
his seat in the Assembly; but, filled with such 
dreams of love and ambition as had made his 
youth one wild season of political and social 
riot, lie kept himself in the solitude of his own 
library, thinking out the programme of actiqn 
which was fo make him at once the-saviour of 
the monarchy, and the favorite of the people. 
It was a wild, and almost chaotic relm, over 
which this man hoped to rule; but be had in¬ 
finite faith in his own genius, and built great 
hopes upon his immenso popularity with a. 
people who. in their passions and their preju¬ 
dices, were changeable as the wind. But, to a 
man like Mirabeau, bold to audacity, gifted 
with marvelous eloquence, and made great by 
a will strong as iron, to guide this changing 
element and mould it as his own ambition 
might direct, seemed the easiest thing on earth. 

All that day the man spent lounging upon the 
silken In^uriousness of a low couch, dreaming 
of the gpeatners before him, and of the royal 
lady, whose white hand had touched bis lips 
for one instant in the little summer-house at 
St. Cloud. At last lie had conquered his way 
to that proud, beautiful woman, who still sat 
upon the tottering throne of France. In her 
need she had been compelled to stoop to the 
fascinations of his voice, and blush under the 
ardent devotion in his eyes. In this he had 
triumphed over all his compeers—true, it was 
a triumph, secret as it was sweet. He who 
had been tried almost as a felon in the courts; 
imprisoned for rude violations of tho law; 
hunted out of society like a mad dog, was now 
president of one of the most powerful clubs in 
France, a leader in the Assembly, and the 
secret friend of the queen, who had for years 
kept him from her presence, as a man too vilo 
for the countenance of a pure wife and upright 
queen. 

No wonder this man lay supinely on bis 
couch, with his arms folded over his bead, and 
bis eyes wandering dreamily over the Cupids 
that peeped at him with laughing eye* from the 
flowers that clustered and glowed on the fres¬ 
coed ceiling overhead. Mirabeau bad reached 
that age when ambition becomes a power, and 
love an intense passion; from that day be 


turned with loathing {tom the thing which he 
had called love in past days. The exalted 
rank of Marie Antoinette, her superb beauty 
and brilliant intellect had fired his imagina¬ 
tion so completely, that his whole being, for 
the time, flung off its coarseness and became 
chivalric. 

The door opened softly as Mirabeau lay with 
his large eyes wandering on the flowers, and 
& pleasant smile on his lips. He cared little 
wh&t*mi'ght happen in the Assembly that day; 
but would go forth to bis Jaoobin club in the 
evening, and there exert all the powers of his 
mind to moderate the ferocious instincts of 
these men, and lead them to the moderation of 
his own views so lately inspired by the queen. 

A woman had been standing with her hand 
upon the door for a whole minute, and Mira¬ 
beau, in bis pleasant preoccupation, knew no¬ 
thing of it. Then Louison Brisot stepped 
across the room, and c&me close to the couch 
on which he lay, and spoke to him. 

Mirabeau started, flung down his arms with 
an impatient movement, and rose to a half up¬ 
right position, dropping one foot to the floor, 
and sinking his elbow dedp into the cushions 
on which bis bead had rested. 

“Ah! is it you, Louison?” he said, wearily, 
“flow did you get in? I told my people to 
admit no one.” v 

Louison laughed with some bitterness. 

“They do not regard me as ‘any one/ my 
good friend; or think, perhaps, there will ever 
come a time when 1 shall be excluded from 
Count Mirabeau’s presence.” 

“But there may arise times when I am 
busy.” 

“ Those times have arisen again and again; 
but you were always glad to have me by your 
side, especially when there was work to accom¬ 
plish. Shall I sit down now? Or has my pre¬ 
sence, all at once, become troublesome?” 

The girl seated herself, as she spoke, upon 
the foot of Mirabeau’s couch, and sat gazing 
on him with her great, black eyes, with an ex¬ 
pression that disturbed him. This woman had 
frightened away all bis pleasant dreams. 

“You are never troublesome,” he said; “but 
in the lives of all bard working and hard think¬ 
ing men there is need of rest. This craving 
was upon me when you came in.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ I have been giving this day to thought, and 
sunk down hero to rest awhile before going to 
tho club. Had you delayed coming a little 
longer, I should have been gone.” 

\ “Ah! you go to the club, then!” exclaimed 
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Louison, brightening. 44 There you will meet 
Robespierre and Marat, your brother jour¬ 
nalists; those two men who love France, and 
bate the queen.” 

**Ah, ha!” said Mirabeau, sharply; and his 
massive features expanded with quick suspi¬ 
cion. 44 How did you learn so much of Robes¬ 
pierre, and flkat animal who calls himself 
Marat?” 

“I know that he is a patriot and a true 
Frenchman,” answered Louison. 44 Bo care- 
fal, Mirabeau, that he does not prove the 
serpent that may bite your heel.” 

“What, that reptile!” exclaimed Mirabeau, 
with careless contempt. 44 How can he hurt 
a man so much above him? He crawls, I 
•oar!” 

The magnificent demagogue made a circle 
around his head with one large, white hand, 
as if he were crowning himself, and repeated, 
“I soar! I soar!” 

Louison understood "that look of triumph, 
and smiled with bitter irony when she saw 
the gesture. “This man,” she said to herself, 
“seems to feel the glory of a crown upon his 
head, since he has kissed the Austrian hand 
with those perfidious lips;” but she answered 
him camly, looking downward with half-closed 
eyes, like a slumbrous panther. 

“Still, you and these men have a common 
object—love of France and hatred of her op¬ 
pressors.” 

Mirabeau turned his eyes quickly upon that 
handsome face to read the hidden thought that 
lay under these words. He saw a gleam break 
through the droopiug lashes, and suspected 
that something was wrong, but could not 
understand what. He had no wish to disagree 
with Louison, for her talent had been of great j 
use to him, and it was through her that a largo j 
portion of his popularity among the rabble of j 
women, who were the worst disturbing element 
of the nation, was maintained. 

“We must talk of this matter when there is 
more time,” he said. 44 1 sometimes think we 
are allowing the coarse minds of a few brntal 
men to carry the revolution beyond its proper 
limits. What, for instance, can be more vicious 
than these constant attacks on the queen?” 

“Ha!” 

His words had ran through Lonison’s heart 
like an arrow; her eyes opened wide, and 
flashed a look upon him that checked the 
breath on his lips. 

“You sp^ak of that Austrian woman,” she 
■aid, controlling herself, “Louis Capet’s wife ?” 

44 1 speak of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 


France, Louison; a woman who has been cruelly 
maligned aud basely persecuted.” 

“By whom?” 

Louison spoko calmly, but her lips closed 
with a firm grip as this simple question left 
them, and she held her breath, waiting for 
his answer. 

“ Perhaps we have all done too much of it.” 

Louison Brisot, with all her sccretivcness 
and self-control, felt her heart burn, and her 
checks grow hot. She arose and walked to a 
window; a pretty goldfinch, which had been 
taught to fly out of his cage at will, fluttered 
downward and settled upon her shoulder. She 
seized the tiny thing, wrung its neck, and flung 
it down to her feet. Mirabeau had settled 
back upon his couch, and his eyes were again 
wandering among the frescoed flowers. So 
this woman appeased her wrath by taking this 
little life before the poor thing could utter a 
breath of pain; and he only knew that his 
favorite was dead after she was gone. While 
the pretty thing was quivering on the floor, 
his murderer had sunk down by Mirabcau’s 
couch, and took his .hand in hors, where it lay 
indolently, not once offering to return the grasp 
with which sho clung to it. 

“Mirabeau!” 

| “Well, Louison!” 

1 44 You have ceased to love mo?” 

“Ceased to lovo you! Well, what then? To 
be good patriots we need not be lovers.” 

The woman turned deadly whito, and her 
hands wrenched themselves away from his. 

“You confess it.” 

There was a cry of pain in her words. All 
this time she had been actuated by a forlorn 
hope that he would contradict her. 

“No! I confess nothing! How should I, 
not being-quite certain myself?” 

44 Great heavens! you daro say this to me!” 

Mirabeau started up fiercely and shook back 
his hair like a roused lion. 

“Dare! Woman, is that word intended for 
Mirabeau?” 

The man was fully aroused now, his light- 
gray eyes flamed, his sensuous mouth took a 
haughty curve; he had risen to his elbow, and 
his massive neck was laid bare almost to the 
bosom, where the delicately-crimped ruffles of 
his shirt fell open, revealing the blue veins 
that swelled and coiled over it, inflaming his 
face to the eyes, which suddenly became blood¬ 
shot. 

“The man who offends Louison Brisot dares 
everything,” answered the woman, in a low 
voice. 
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Mirabcau laughed, for all the evil daring of 
his nature was getting uppermost. 

“And so you threaten me?” 

“ Cowards threatcn! ” 

“And brave souls act. Well, Louison, you 
arc no coward; and yet your speech had a 
threat in it. Tell me why?” 

“Ah! nothing! It is only a little thing. 
During some years—that is, ever since I was 
an innocent girl, who never committed a greater 
sin than plucking a few clusters where the 
grapes first ripened into purple—I have loved 
you. It was not much, only a human soul flung 
at the feet of a man who has not yet trampled 
it under his heel. But this soul was all I had— 
and you took it. For your sake I worked hard, 
studied, learned all those arts by which women 
gain influence in the world; gloried in my 
beauty, and in that keen wit which is a weapon 
of power in these days, all because they might 
make me more dear and more useful to you. 
In the scale of your glory I flung my life. Is 
il strange that I ask something back; that out 
of the whole of au existence I lavished on you 
I ask a ray of light; only that which the moon 
takes from the sun, and feel defrauded of a 
right when it. is withheld?” 

The smile broadened and grew brighter on 
Mirabeau’s face as the young woman made this 
passionate address. lie loved to bo adored; 
and the intellect of this woman gave piquancy 
to her homage; without that she would have 
been nothing to him, with it she lmd a hold 
upon his interests and his vanity stronger, by 
far, than any woman had ever held upon his 
affections. No man livipg possessed greater 
talent for turning tho genius of other people to 
his own account than Mirabcau. Men and 
women wore alike made available to his popu¬ 
larity. He had no desire to quarrel with the 
handsome young female, whose words, taking 
the form of passionate pleading, were sufficient 
to convince him of the power he still possessed. 

Louison saw the self-satisfied smile, am} it 
stung h r. She broke forth then with pas¬ 
sionate vehemence. 

“But love like mine must have full love in 
return; faith like mine must meet with answer¬ 
ing faith. If I have been strong as a woman, 
I have also been trusting as a child. Deceive 
mo once, and you open my eyes forever; cease 
to be my entire friend, and you make me your 
bitterest enemy. Keep no secrets from me: if 
you attempt it, I will find them out, and then 
they arc my property. I warn you now, in 
right or in wrong, make me your confidant.” 

It would have bcert'-well for Mirabeau had 


he then and there taken the woman at her 
word; but, like all social traitors, he had no 
faith in the sex, and so only turned on his side 
and gazed on her flushed face with a sort of 
wonder that any one would believe him weak 
enough to trust one woman with the secrets of 
another. 

“ Upon my word, Louison, yojLare a remark¬ 
ably beautiful person, and have a power of 
eloquence I never dreamed of before. They 
tell me Theroignc do Mcricourt’s to appear at 
the Cordeliers; we must have you at the Jaco¬ 
bins. She is beautiful—so ore you; she is 
eloquent, but in that I have just discovered 
we can more than match lief. I have a thing 
on iuy mind which must be brought before the 
club with great caution—a woman can do it; 
for we accept and excuse anything from beau¬ 
tiful lips—and yours arc blooming as roses, 
Louison.” 

A faint sneer curled tho lips he praised. 
Did he think to use liov as a blind instrument 
in behalf of the lady whose liaud she had seen 
at his lips, touched with such reverence? There 
was bitter satisfaction in the thought that she 
had this man’s secret in her keeping, and by 
it could read the very changes of his mind. 
She had come there to upbraid him, but the 
sccretivencss of her nature came uppermost, 
even in her jealous wrath, and prompted her 
to watch him, and if he proved treacherous, 
to fight her battle with his own weapons. 

“The timo has come,” said Mirabcau, “when 
the women of France must make their influence 
felt in the nation. Theroignc.will be received 
like a goddess by the Cordeliers.” 

If the demagogue t hought to inspire Louison’s 
ambition, he only succeeded in uniting with 
that passion one more dangerous still. 

“It is said that this Maid of Liege has some¬ 
thing besides the wrongs of France to avenge,” 
she said, dreamily. “Among the minions who 
swarm around that Austrian woman is the man 
she loved—a noble, who plucked the soul from 
her life, and flung it away in haughty disdain 
of her happiness. Yes, yes! it is time that the 
women of France should test their power. Let 
Theroignc lead with the Cordeliers; as forme, 
in life or death, I stand by Mirabeau!” 

“That is a brave girl; and now let me tell 
you a secret.” 

Louison’s heart leaped in her bosom. Would 
he tell her all that she had learned ? If so, 
that interview with Marie Antoinette might 
have only a political meaning. She listened 
breathlessly for his next words. They come 
to surprise and disappoint her. 
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14 Before the year is out, my friend, Mirabeau 
will be president of the Jacobin club; then 
Louison Brisot shall test her powers against 
those of the amazon of Liege.” 

44 Yes,” said Louison; “she will tost her 
powers then.” 

“The women of the markets are ardent and 
ignorant; they need leaders of their own sex. 
These women in their hearts lore the queen.” 

“Ha!” 

“Did you speak, Louison ?” 

“No, 1 did not speaks but listened. You 
think I might control these women ?” 

“You have the power; they-would look up 
to you as they nover have to the queen. She 
is so far above them that they cannot under¬ 
stand her. But you——” 

“Oh, yes! I can make them understand me. 
I, too, am of the people,” said Louison, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

“But still, education and great natural talent 
has lifted yen nearer' to her.” 

“You think so? Well, perhaps it is true.” 

“Yon are brave.” 

“Yes, 1 am no coward.” 

“With a warm, earnest heart.” 

Here Louison sunk down to the foot of the 
couch, and bowing her face to her knees, began 
to sob. Mirabeau took her hand. 

“Why do you weep, my friend?” 

“Because I once had a warm, earnest heart, 
that is all,” cried the girl, lifting her head, 
and sweeping the hair back from her face. 
“Women who aspire for lovo or power should 
hare no hearts.” 

“You are wrong, my friend; a warm heart 
is necessary to true eloquence. Without that, 
the magnetism which thrills crowds would bo 
wanting. It is because you can speak clearly 
and feel intensely, that I predict for you a 
glorious career among the women of France. 
That which Mirabeau is to the men, Louison 
shall be to the women of this nation.” 

“And this is all you have to tell me?” 

“All. If I have nothing more to confide, it 
is because my heart is always open to my 
friends, most of all to you.” 

“Traitor!” 

The word was not spoken, but it hissed like 
a serpent in the woman’s brain. She dashed 
the tears from her eyes and stood up. 

“I will go now.” 

Mirabeau fell indolently back among the 
cushions of his couch. 

“Must you go?” he questioned, dreamily. 
“Well, well, think of what I have said.” 

“I wilL” 


“It would be well, now I think of it, Louison, 
to mingle more with the men of our club. They 
should be invited to your house. You must 
give them little suppers, sing to them, charm 
them with your conversation.” 

A flash of hot color came into the woman’s 
face, and her black eyes kindled with angry 
fire. 

“There was a time when you forebado me to 
know these Jacobins, even by eight; when you 
would as soon have opened my doors to a nest 
of vipers.” 

“Ah! but that time has gone by. The true 
patriot sacrifices his best feelings to the good 
of his country.” 

Louison reached forth her hand, but drew it 
back again. Mirabeau did not see it. So, with 
a firm step, she left the room. 


CHAPTER III. 

The old man who had so terrified Marie An¬ 
toinette, followed her with tlic keen, eager 
speed of a hound until she entered the privato 
door, ivhicli had been carefully left open for 
her. He even tried to enter by the same pas¬ 
sage, but she had bolted the door; and he 
turned from it in meek despair, muttering 
softly to himself, and smoothing his silvery 
beard in tho moonlight. Another man would 
have gone home, perhaps, spending the w'holo 
of that beautiful night on his xiray to Paris; but 
this man had lost all ideas of home by a cruel 
confinement of years in the prison of the Bas- 
tile, which now lay a heap o f ruins in the heart 
of the city. During all the months in which 
he had been at liberty, this broken being had 
never taken up his old habits of civilization; 
liis limbs had never pressed a bed; and his 
food W’as always the same, a crust of black 
bread and a cup of water. Sometimes the free 
air of a bright day oppressed him : but when 
the clouds lowered, and tho rain fell, a sense 
of enjoyment awoke in his bosom, and he was 
sure to wander into the streets, and move with 
mechanical fascination toward the ruins of his 
old prison, w here he would set for hours wdth 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, as if pin¬ 
ing over the awful home which suffering and 
habit had made the dearest place to him on 
earth. He had pined for liberty, prayed for 
it; but when liberty came, in storm and tu¬ 
mult, he shrunk from it, and entered what 
was a new world to him in trembling and 
terror. 

This old man knew his own weakness and 
mourned over it; but he made no effort to con- 
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quer the apathy which years of suffering had 
left upon him. One thought alone aroused him 
from utter prostration, and this was a super¬ 
stition which few persons could bo made to 
understand. A ring which he held sacred had 
been taken from his finger on the night a Uttre 
dt cachet , signed by Louis the Fifteenth, took 
him to the Bastile. To the loss of this ring he 
imputed all the misfortunes that had fallen 
upon him; and the one object of his being since 
he was taken from the dungeon, he now almost 
deplored, was to find this ring, and through it re¬ 
gain the power of life, and strength of thought, 
which had been the happiness of his youth. 

This ring, a serpent of twisted gold, clasping 
an Egyptian scarnbee in its folds, he had tlmt 
night seen upon the hand of Marie Antoinette. 
Gosner could not force himself to leave the 
home-park into which he had so recklessly in¬ 
truded ; but lingered around the palace, hoping, 
in a wild way, that the lady he had seen would 
como forth and bring back destiny within his 
grasp. 

A bright sunshine, and even moonlight, clear 
and broad as that which lay around him, always 
oppressed and bewildered this man, who had 
spent nearly half his life in utter darkness. 
Below the palace was a thickly-wooded ravine 
filled with shadows, through which he could, 
from timo to time, see the sparklo of waters 
leaping up to meet the moonlight. As I have 
said, imprisonment had made darkness a second 
nature to this poor man; so he stole away from 
the soft radiance that fell around him, and 
went down into this ravine. Here the moist 
atmosphere, to which all his frame had become 
habituated, cooled the fever in his veins, and 
the soft tinkle of falling waters lulled him back 
into the dull monotony of his prison days. He 
sat down at the foot of a rock, cushioned all 
over with emerald-green moss, and leaning his 
head against it, grew tranquil under the lan¬ 
guid sense of solitude that crept over hipi. To 
be alone was now the great luxury of his life* 
as it had formerly been its punishment. 

As the old man rested against this rock, a 
shadow broke the moonlight that quivered on 
the edge of the ravine, and the footsteps of a 
man coming down a path which wound in and 
out along the declivity startled him. With a 
thrill of fear he drew closer to the fragment of 
rock that sheltered him, and waited for the 
nan to pass; but the path led close to him, and 
after a minute or two a gentleman stood within 
three paces of his retreat. He could see enough 
of the face to recognise it as that of a stranger, 
for a break in the tangled boughs overhead let 


in a 81ream of radiance, which the surrounding 
darkness iucreased, and this lay full upon the 
intruder. 

The stranger took off his three-oornered hat, 
and sighed gently as the moist air swept across 
his forehead. Then he moved a step forward, 
and seemed about to seat himself on the rock 
against which Gosner was leaning. 

The old prisoner, seeing this, arose to bis feet 
and stood before this man like a ghost; his 
soft, white beard sweeping to the wind, and 
his frightened face etherealixed by the light 
that struggled down to it. 

“ Forgive me; .1 was but resting,” he said, 
in the low, quivering voice with which he had 
been accustomed to address his keeper. “The 
air down here was so cool; and I love the sound 
of dripping water—it is sueh company!” 

“Who are you, old man, and how came you 
here? Have you not been told I hat no persop 
is permitted to enter those grounds but the 
household of the king?” 

“ No ono told mo; but I felt that it was wrong 
to be so near the palace, so I came down into 
this dark hollow, quite out of the way. Is there 
any harm in that?” 

“I oannot think that harm of any kind need 
be apprehended from a person who speaks with 
such gentle humility,” answered the stranger. 
“But tell me, what brought you here?” 

“ I was sent! I was sent! But for that I 
had not come.” 

“But how did you gain an entrance?” 

“God opened the gate for me!” 

What? I do not understand.” 

“I was waiting on the highway, as I have 
waited many long nights, thinking that our 
Lady, to whom I have never ceased tc^pray, 
might, by some miracle, open some gate, 
through which I might pass to the palace. 
Well, at last the Blessed Virgin answered 
me. A lady came through a little gate whioh 
led to the gardens, and left it ajar. 1 crept by 
her, holding my broath, and went in among * 
the flowers, which covered me with perfume, 
which I do not like—that which comes from 
sleeping water, green at the top, is best—the 
breath of flowers is so subtlo it makes me 
dixzy; but I went through it bravely, for 
another person was in the garden, striding- 
through its tangled greenness like a giant, 
while I stole away. It was not him I wanted.” 

“Who was this man?” questioned the stran¬ 
ger, with quick anxiety. 

“ One that I did not caTe to see.” 

“You knew him, then?” 

“Yes; I saw his face.” 
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“Bat you hare not given bis name?” 

“Why should I? It might hurt the—the—” 

“Well, speak out. I wish to know who this 
mAn was whom you saw in the private grounds 
of St. Cloud.’* 

44 Are you a friend to the king?” 

A sad smile came over the stranger’s face, 
and he answered with feeling, 

“If the king has a friend, I am one!” 

14 Then caution him—there is some harm in¬ 
tended him or his; some traitor in his house¬ 
hold, who lets his bitter enemy almost into his 
presence in the night. The man I saw was his 
keen enemy, the Count Mirabeau.” 

44 Ah! I understand,” said the stranger, 
drawing a deep breath; 44 and you saw him? 
I will warn the king; but in the meantime let 
me recommend Bilcnce about the matter.” 

“Silence! Ah, yes! I know how to be silent. 
Ko one shall ever hear me speak of this again.” 

“Ton speak wisely and kindly; the king 
shall hear of it.” 

“No, no! Why should ho? This king, whose 
graitlfather slew my youth, and turned my 
manhood into this!” 

Here the old man grasped the end of his 
white beard, and held it up in the moonlight. 

The stranger stepped back, and stood for a 
moment gazing with astonishment on the old 
man’s face. 

“ Who is it that has wronged you so ? What 
is your name?” 

“The man who wronged mo was Louis the 
Fifteenth. Once people knew me as Dr. Gos- 
ner.” 

“Gosner—Gosner! You were a.prisoner in 
the Baatile?” 

44 Oh, yes! A prisoner of the Bastile!” 

44 Whom the present king pardoned?” 

44 And then cast into a deeper dungeon, while 
his minions gave forth that I was dead!” 

“Was the king guilty of suoh treachery?” 

“There was treachery somewhere; but what 
matters it now that you and I should ask where 
it rested? The peoples’ hate has fallen with 
awful heaviness on one man—that one who so 
oppressed the sufferers placed under his des¬ 
potism. When they led me forth from my dun¬ 
geon into that carnival of blood, the head of 
Delauncey went before me on the point of a 
pike. If vengeance had not died out of my 
*oul years before, it would have sickened and 
perished then.’/ 

“How, you a prisoner of the Bastile* and do 
not hate the king?” 

“Hate him? No! Come cl«ser, and I will 
t*U you. An evil thing fell upon him and the 


fair girl he married on the day I was cast into 
prison.” 

44 What was that evil thing?” 

44 A blessing and a curse; the blessing was 
taken from me and turned into a curse for the 
daughter of Marie Therese. Ah! if I could 
see her—if I only could!” 

44 You speak of the queen?” 

“Yes, of the woman who was wronged and 
wounded worse than myself, when they buried 
my youth in the Bastile.” 

. 44 But how?” 

- 44 Ah! that is my secret I will tell it to no 
human soul—not even to her.” 

The stranger looked earnestly at the strange 
old man, whom he began to recognize as mildly 
insane. A poor wanderer, who had strayed 
into the Park through some carelessly closed 
gate. Possibly a victim of tho IJastile, whoso 
mind had gone astray in his dungeon; but, in 
any case, worthy of infinite compassion. 

44 Would you like me to show you the way 
out from the Park,” he said, gently, as if he had 
been addressing a child. 44 In a few minutes the 
gates will be closed, and the guards doubled.” 

The old man shook his head. 

14 No. I will rest here till daylight comes; 
then, perhaps, I can see her again.” 

“Who would you see? Tell me, perhaps I 
can aid you.” 

44 Tho woman who was up in the temple yon¬ 
der with Count Mirabeau to-night.” 

“ That woman—did you know who she was?” 

“No.” 

“Did you see her face?” 

“ No. She gathered her veil over it and fled. 
Oh! if she had but waited! I would have 
wrenched it from her hand, if she had not 
given it up; but only to save her—only to save 
her. Fate has done its work with me.” 

There was something mournfully pathetic 
in the old man’s words; his thin, white hand 
trembled visibly as he clenched it in his beard; 
his eyes shone in the moonlight, which now and 
then came down fitfully through the branches, 
and seemed to cover him with alternate smiles 
and frowns. 

The stranger laid his hand in gentle compas¬ 
sion on the old man’s arm. There was some¬ 
thing so sweet and kind in his lunacy, that 
he could not resist the pitying impulse which 
possessed him. What if this gentle old man 
had, indeed, been a prisoner of tho Bastile—a 
terrible place, which the nobility had used 
with such fearful recklessness, without pausing 
to understand what awful sins they were com¬ 
mitting against human rights. 
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“ Sit down,” he said, “you tremble, and seem 
tired; and while I rest here, tell me something 
of that prison—of your life there. Was it, in¬ 
deed, so horrible as the people say?” 

The old man sat down as bidden, for he had 
learned to obey until submission had bocomo 
an impulse. The stranger leaned against the 
trunk of a willow that drooped over him a per¬ 
fect cataract of leaves, and prepared to listen. 

“ What would you have mo say?” asked tho 
old man, lifting his meek eyos to the thought¬ 
ful face of his questioner. “There is much 
Buffering in twenty years—where shall I be¬ 
gin?” 

“ Tell me everything. It is well that I should 
know how far men can suffer and live.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Ah! it is all a dream now, a dull, heavy 
dream of darkness, and hunger, and awful rest. 
At first I yearned and struggled for the free¬ 
dom which despotism, and not crime, had torn 
from me. I raved in my cell; I beat my hands 
against the great oaken door, which answered 
me with the mockery of hollow noises; I beat 
my head upon the stone flags of my cell, hoping 
thus to end the torment of my longing. I cried 
aloud for my wife and ehild. Oh, my God! my 
God! how I suffered then—I, who had done 
nothing that was evil,, but always sought out 
the right; I, who had kept myself humble, and 
loved the poor with affectionate brotherhood, 
who had nothing on earth but my sweet young 
wife and her little child! At first I said (his 
outrage against an innocent man cannot last. 
In a few weeks they will let me out, and 1 shall 
flee on the wings of love to find my wife and 
child; they will have suffered, but my coming 
will bring back all tho old joy into their lives. 
Sir, do you know what it is to have such dreams 
die out of the soul?” 

f’ The old man clasped his hands, bowed his 
face down to his bosom, over which the white 
beard flowed, and began to sob. The tender¬ 
ness of a most affectionate nature had come 
back to him so far that a swell of self-pity 
heaved his breast when he remembered the 
pangs of anguish with whicl/he had given up 
all the hopes of his youth. 

“Go on,” said the stranger, in a broken 
voice; “it is well that I should hear this.” 

“It is wading through tho darkness of a 
dungeon,” answered the old man. “I felt my 
soul going from me, and struggled hard to keep 
it—but it went, it went; the cruel wants of the 
body conquered it. Hunger, cold, the eternal 
drip of stagnant waters drove me mad, I think, 
for days lengthened into black years, and 


years grew into eternity. To me there was 
neither heaven or earth, nothing but that dun¬ 
geon and its four dripping walls. I learned 
to love them as memory of my sweet home 
among the vineyards died out; my eyes trans¬ 
formed themselves for the darkness, and learned 
to watch the creeping things that came and 
went into my dungeon; the bright-cved toads, 
that sat hour by hour looking into niy facp, as 
if they wondered what manner of animal I was, 
always Bitting there so inert and helpless, 
while they hopped from place to place, and 
never felt tho closeness of those four walls. 
After a time these creatures, so loathsome at 
first, became dear as children to me. I watched 
their coming with eager longing, and out of my 
scant food saved a little for them, that they 
might not be won to leave me. I would sit 
hours together holding one of these creatures 
in one hand, counting the emerald spots on its 
back with my fingers, and smoothing its soft 
throat with gentlo touches, whilo his bright 
eyes shone on me like diamonds. 

“Sometimes these pretty reptiles wouldcfeep 
into my bosom as I slept at night; and 1 would 
dream that tho little hand of my child was 
caressing me. You understand, sir, as mj 
sight had shaped itself to the darkness, so my 
heart, closed in by despair, found something 
to love even in that, loathsome cell.” 

“Go on! go on!” said the stranger, sharply, 
“I am listening!” 

“Sometimes a keeper was harsh and cruel 
when he came to my cell, but oftencr ho was 
grim and Bilcnt, refusing to speak or answer 
one word of the questions which at first almost 
choked me as they crowded upon my heart. 
By degrees I did not. care—what was the outer 
world to me, sitting there in the darkness of 
my tomb. Sometimes this man brought a lamp, 
and let me cut off the long hair which flowed 
over my shoulders like a woman's. At first it 
was soft and golden, then it grew whiter— 
whiter—whiter; and by this I marked the 
time. When I came out it was white as 
drifted snow. 

‘•One day the people rose like a great tidal 
wave, and swept over my prison. A woman 
plunged down into the bowels of the earth, 
and fell upon my neck, crying out that the 
people had won back my liberty. I did not 
understand her—I did not know her; her 
eagerness wearied me. She talked of things I 
had never heard of. She said that she was my 
wife. My wife, with those bright, eager eyes; 
those curling lips; that free speech, often sharp 
with denunciation. Too much light had changed 
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her more completely than darkness had worked 
on me. While her arms were around me, I 
thought of the fair, meek creature I had left 
in that cottage among the vineyards, and 
mourned for her as we mourn for the dead. 
Then they brought a young creature to me, so 
like my first wife that I stretched out my arms 
with a cry of joy; but they told me it was my 
daughter. Wife and daughter had both gone. 
The old king had dug a chasm of almost twenty 
years between them and me. 1 oould not cross 
it—I could not cross it!” 

The stranger took a handkerchief from his 
bosom, and wiped away some great drops that 
had gathered on his forehead. 

“No more to-night,” he said; “I cannot 
bear it.” 

“Then I will go, since you will not let me 
rest here; but the road to Paris is long, and 
suffering has made me an aid man.” 

The stranger reflected a moment. 

“Not here,” he said, “the air is moist and 
the earth damp.” 

“Ah! but 1 learned to love this dampness 
in my dungeon,” said the old man, plaintively. 

“Still it is no safe resting-place. I must not 
torn you upon the highway in the night; 
besides, the guard might treat you ill. Come 


with me; there is a placo where you can be 
safe, and more comfortable.” 

The old man picked up his staff and followed 
the strange person, who had taken this singular 
interest in him, with docile obedience. 

The two mounted upward from the ravine 
and walked toward the rising grounds of the 
Park until they reached the little temple where 
Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau had parted 
only an hour ago. 

The stranger opened the door and let a flood 
of moonlight into the pretty place. 

“Here are easy-chairs and cushions, you 
can make out a resting-place from them,” he 
said, kindly, addressing the old man. 

“No; I will sleep on the marble floor—a bed 
suffocates me.” 

“Have no fear, then; no one will molest 
you.” 

“Fear! What has a prisoner of the Bastile 
to fear—death? How many of us prayed for 
that every hour of our miserable lives,” an¬ 
swered the old man, with a gentle smile. “ You 
are kind, and I thank you. Gratitude, I some¬ 
times think, is the only feeling imprisonment 
lias left me. I am grateful to you, sir.” 

“Grateful to me! Do you know that I am 

THE KING?” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE REAPER’S CHOICE. 

BY CLIO B E RN A & D. 


An old man by the hearth-aide, 


Sat idly hi his chair; 

The changeful firelight flickered 
Upon hie snowy hair. 

A maiden at the window 
Tended her plants with care, 

And fed her pet canary, 

That hung in the sunshine there. 

“Tm ripe,” the old man mattered, 
“For the harvest of the Lord; 

I wait the reaper’s coming— 

I wait the Master's word. 

“The world, with all its treasures, 
Holds nothing more for me; 

The country of the blessed 
I only crave to see.” 

“Oh! say not so, dear grandpa,” 
The sudden made reply, 

“The world lies bright before us. 
With blue, unclouded sky. 

“Hope beckons from the future, 
Where countless joys expand; 

And life seems to my vision 
Like an enchanted land.” 

A footstep on the threshold, 

A knocking at the door, 

The shadow of the reaper 
Fell darkly on the floor. 

Vol. LVII—10 


“I’m glad,” the old man tu,. 

“ You come for me at last; 

Life's duties all are finished— 

Life’s pleasures all are past.” 

“ Not me,” the maiden murmured, 
“My life has scarce begun; 

Its joys are all untasted, 

Its guerdons not*yct won.” 

“Not thine." tho reaper ans\* o *ed, 
“The choice to go or stay; 

I do the Master’s bidding— 

I choose for him to-day. 

“ The bearded grain may ripen 
As well beneath the skies, 

But buds will open fairer 
In distant Paradise.” 

At sunset-hour the reaper 
Passed from the cottage-door; 

And safely in his bosom 

• The maiden's soul he bore. 

The flowers she loved are withered. 
They miss her tender care; 

Her bird, with drooping pinions, 

Is slowly dying there. 

And by the cheerless hearth-side. 
The old man, sitting still, 

Waits for the reaper’s coming— 
Waits for the Master’s will. 
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alpaca, and is to be made with one skirt; the 
front breadth gored, and one gore on each 
side. The back is to be made full: three 
widths of alpaca. Cut a short basque fitted 
tight to the figure, and turned back with 
revers, which may be trimmed with black 
"velvet ribbon, put on several rows, or scallop 
out the edges, and bind with the alpaca, or 
make the revers of silk either black or colored: 
the latter is very pretty for a young lady. Belt 
the basque in at the waist, and add bows at the 
back. 

Next is a water-proof cloak for a little girl 
from nine to eleven years old. This will re¬ 
quire two yards of material.. It differs from 
the one we gave last month only in the cut of 
the cape and mode of trimming, both of which 
would be prettier for a girl of this age. Cut 
the under part a loose sacque, nearly as long 
as the dress, with sleeves: a circular cape is 
cut in two halves: the whole scalloped out 
and bound with alpaca braid, either plain or 
plaided. Tie cape is held together on the 
back with three bands and rosettes, as seen in 
the design. We give back and front views of 
this clonk. 
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to be made of colored linen, and bound with 
colored braid. The pocket for the playthings 
is simply one half of the apron, duplicated, 
both edges put together before binding; two 
or three plaits, with a little band, fastened 
with buttons, keep the pocket from sagging 
with the weight of its contents. These aprons 
are in great favor with the little ones, as they 
will carry a lap-full, without using the dress, 
as children generally do. The back of the 
waist is the same as the front, sewed into the 
belt, and buttoning up the back. 



Next we give an infant’s flannel sack. This 
comfortable wrap for a baby is made of colored 
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flannel, and will take one yard and a quarter 
of flannel. Braid around the neck and sleeves, 
buttons up the back, and add a drawing-string 



at the neck, also at the wrists, making the 
sleeves slightly full at the wrists. A ribbon 
to tie around the waist, makes it warmer than 
if loose. 



Here is a jacket and waistooat for a boy 
from fire to six years old. The jacket may be 


made of velveteen or cloth, and is trimmed 
with braid. The waistcoat of the same mate¬ 
rial. 



We conclude with an apron for a little girX 
say from two to four years old. It is to be 
made of brown linen, or white. Scallop it out 
on the bottom, and if made of colored linen, 
bind with colored worsted, which may be braid, 
either black or red, for those colors wash well. 
It is in three pieces, opening up the back, and 
seams under the arms, as much like a loose 
sacque as possible; trim around the armholes 
with the braid laid on flat; finishing tho 
pockets, edges of scallops, etc., with points 
made of the braid, like tape trimming, or short, 
flat loops of braid, fastened under the first row 
of braid around the scallops. If the apron is 
white, trim with magic puffings, or a worked 
edging, or simply bind with a soft cotton braid, 
or linen cut on the bias. 


COUNTER Olf* THREA D-B A S K E T. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


8n the front of the number for the engrav¬ 
ing of this basket. Make of brownish card¬ 
board of medium thickness. The bottom, which 
is of an octagon form, measures two inches and 
a quarter in diameter; each of the eight sepa¬ 
rate wall parts is two inches high, and cut out 
at the edge in three scallops, and sloped off 


three-quarters of an inch at the under edge in 
breadth. In order to work the point Russo 
pattern of colored Andalusian w T ool correctly, 
draw the outline upon cardboard, and trace 
this over with separate stitflies, and then sew 
the separate parts together with wool of the 
same color. 


TIDY: ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVE! 


Thb Tidy, worked on Java canvas, which we 
gave in our November number, for 1869, was 
•o popular, that we present our subscribers, 
this month, with another of the same kind, but 


of a different design. It is in the front of the 
number, and printed in the appropriate colors; 
the Java canvas in yellow, and the stitch in 
black. 
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FICHU —CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE 


WE A Y B B. 



This Fichu is very simple in its execu¬ 
tion ; it is worked in crochet Ecessais with 
purple, or any other colored wool; it is 
trimmed with an edging in black wool, 
which goes entirely round the Fichu and 
the neck, down the sides of the sash, and 
the knot which finishes it. The engrav¬ 
ing is so good, it can easily be worked 
from for the sash, etc. 

You work the Fichu first, afterward the 
sash and knot, and join the latter to the 
Fichu; in consequence of this knot at the 
back of the Fichu, you must leave the 
Fichu open for a few rows, or it would not 
sit well. 

Materials. —Seven ounces of purple or 
any colored single Berlin or eider yarn, 
three ounces of black Andalusian wool, a 
long and a short crochet-hook, and three 
jet buttons to ornament tho front. 

You commence by working first the left 
side of the opening at the back of the 
Fichu, and for this make a chain of 17. 

1st row*: Take up 16 stitches or loops 
on the 16 chain, and work back. 

2nd row: Take up 14 loops, then increase 
one by taking up the chain between the 
14th and 15th loops. Take up the 15th 
loop, increase in the next chain; take up 
the 16th loop and the end loop. WB. 
(work back.) 

3rd row: Increase 1 stitch as in the 2nd 
row before the last stitch in the row. 

4th row: Increase 1 stitch before the 
two last stitches in tho row. 

5th row: As the 3rd row. 

6th row: As the 4th row. 

7th row: As the 3rd row. 

8th row': Plain, and fasten off. 

Cast on 17 ch, again w’ork over these few 
rows, taking care to make all the increasings 
on the right hand side of the work instead of 
the left. Work to the 8th row. 

9th row: Take up all the loops excepting the 
last, then take the piece worked first; take up 
the last loop of the piece being worked and the 
first loop of the piece worked together; take up 
the rest of tho loops on the piece and wb. 

10th and 11th rows: Increase after the 1st 
and 2nd stitches and before the two last stitches 
158 


in the row. Wb at the end of the row; make 
3 chain. 

12th row: Take up these 3 ch in last row as 
3 extra loops; take up all the loops, and at the 
end of the row cast 3 extra stitches on the 
needle, as if you were knitting. Wb these 3 
extra stitches as 3 loops, and all the rest on the 
peedle. 

13th and 14th rows: Increase 2 on each side. 

15th to 17th rows: Increase 1 on each side. 

18th row: Increase 2 on each side. 

19th to the 23rd row: Increase 1 on each aide. 

24th row: Plain. 

25th and 26th rows: Increase one on each 
side. 

27th row: Plain. 
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;28th to 31st row: Increase one on each side. 

32nd row: Plain. In the next row you begin 
to decrease for the shoulder. 

83rd to 46th row: Decrease 1 on each side 
every row. You decrease by working the 2 
first and 2 last stitches together. 

47th row: Take up all the loops, wb 18, tak¬ 
ing, of course, the two end stitches together. 

48th row. Take up these loops just worked, 
decrease at the end, and wb 14. 

49th row: Decrease at the end, and wb 10. 

50th row: Take up the loops worked last, 

wb 6. 

51st row: Take up these loops, wb all on the 
needle, 

52nd row: Decrease. Take up 18, wb. 

53rd row: Like the 48th row, only raising 14, 
with the loops decreased. 

54th row: Like the 49th, raising 10 only in¬ 
stead of wb 10. 

55th row: Like the 50th. 

5Cih row: Take up all the loops, decreasing 
at both edges, wb. 

57th row: Like the 56th, and fasten off. 

Commence the right front on the right hand 
side of the back in the 33rd row, and take up 
the end stitch of eaph row, ending with the 56th 
row; wb of this row 6 loops only, take up 4 of 
these 6 loops, increase 1 befove the last, take 
up the last, wb 10, take up these 10, wb 13, raise 
these, increase 1 at the end, wb 17, and con¬ 
tinue to work in this manner, increasing every 
other row at the end until all are worked off, 
then work 1 plain row, then 3 rows, increasing 
at the end of each row. 

6th row: Take the 2 first loops together, in¬ 
crease 1 at the end of the row. 

7th, 8th, and 9th rows: Increase at the end 
of each row. 


10th row: Increase 2 at the end. 

11th row: Decrease 1 at the commencement, 
and at the end of the row cast 5 loops on the 
needle, which work back as loops. 

12th row: Plain. 

Now work 64 rows, decreasing at the com¬ 
mencement only of every 3rd row; then 14 rows, 
decreasing every row at the commencement. 
Then decrease 2 at the commencement until 
there arc only 2 on the needle. Fasten off. 

Now join to the other side the back, at the 
top, and take up the loops to the 33rd row of 
the back; wb all. 

2nd: Increase 1, take up 0, wb, continue to 
work like the right front, only reverse a 7 ? the 
incrcasings, thus—increase at the commence¬ 
ment of each row instead of the end, when thus 
stated, and when finished, fasten off. Then 
work a row of double crochet all round the 
Fichu with purple; join the black, arid work a 
row of dc, then a purple row, another row of 
black, and one of purple. Then commence 

Tiie Border. —1st row: * 1 dc, (double 
crochet,) join the black in the next stitch, 3 ch; 
repeat. 2nd row: * 1 dc in the middle of the 
next 3 cli^in, 3 ch, 1 long in, the middle of the 
next 3 chain, 3 ch, 1 dc in the middle of the 
next 3 ch, 1 ch; repeat from *. 3rd row: * 1 
long on each of the next 3 chain on the long of 
last row, then the next 3 ch, 1 dc on the 1 ch of 
last row. 

The Sasii. —Cast on 28 chain; woi^k thelength 
desired, and finish at the end with a point by 
working off 2 less each row; then work round a 
row of dc with black, then one with color, add 
the border, and at the end add a purple fringe. 
Work a little piece for the knot quite plain. 
Sew the buttons on in front, and make a loop of 
wool to fasten them with. 
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EMBROIDERED CAP-BASKET. 

BT MBS. JAMS WEAVER. 


Our pattern (for which see front of the num¬ 
ber) consists of two equal halves, forming a 
flat basket for carrying a cap or head-dress 
when going out to a dinner or evening-party. 
It is covered on the outside with brown cash- 
mere, ornamented in the manner seen in illus¬ 
tration with point Russe in brown purse-silk. 
Both halves are joined along the middle of the 


lower part only, so that they can be spread out 
flat. The basket fastens with a button and 
loop sewn on the upper part. The outside is 
edged with thick brown silk cord. The basket 
can be made of cardboard, if preferred, and be 
covered on both sides with striped ticking, to 
be ornamented with point Russe embroidery, 
with different colored silks. 


pattern for an all-round skirt. 

BT BMILY H. MAT. 



As All-Round Skirts are now so universally i 
worn, a pattern of one will be found useful to 
our subscribers. These skirts are now trim¬ 
med in various ways, the newest style being a 
flounce from twelve to sixteen inches in depth, 
according to the height of the wearer. If the 
flounce is plaited, the folds all fall in the same 
direction in the Russian style: if gathered, 
either a heading or a ruche is added to the 
flounce. 
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Our pattern consists of four pieces:—Half of 
front breadth, half of back breadth, and two 
side breadths. The order in which the pieces 
join will be known by the notches on the side 
of the diagram, which must correspond. The 
front breadth has a single notch on the side on 
which it joins to the next breadth. The back 
breadth has three notches. The two front 
breadths are sewn plain to the waistband, if 
the figure is slight, but they must be somewhat 
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DIAGRAM OF ALL-ROUND SKIRT. 
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eased, should the figure be stout. The remain- illustration. This train, which can be slipped 
mg breadths are gathered. It has recently on and off at pleasure, imparts a very dressy 



become fashionable to wear a train-skirt over appearance to the toilet for either in-door or' 
a short All-Round one, and the style of the out-door wear. By the aid of this tUagrAm, 
lew eat creation is given in the accompanying most ladies can make the skirt themselves. 






TEA-TRAY CLOTH. 

BT UBS. JAKE WEA-ffcB. 





Wk give a corner of the cloth in full size. It 
is made of Irish linen, with the threads drawn 
out and arranged according to design. The 
spaces are drawn through with red working 


cotton, and the little crosses are worked with 
the sam6. The fringe is made by drawing 
threads and knotting them at the top with 
thread. 


SPONGE-BAG. 


BT MR8. JAKE WEAVES. 


8ee front of number. The materials aro gray 
cloth, yellow toile oiree, a piece of white calico 
eleven inches square, two yards of red woolen 
braid one inch broad, black beads, red and 
black woolen cord. 

This bag is very useful for hanging up in 
bath-rooms, or bed-rooms, over wash-hand 
stands, etc. The outer covering is of gray 
cloth. The border of black beads is about one 
inch from the outer edge. In the corners is a 
m t 


raised bead flower, and a corresponding one 
may also be placed in the middle. 

Lay a piece of linen between the toile ciree 
and the outer covering, turn the edges over, 
and back-stitch them together, and put a braidv 
ruche round the edge. 

The cords, fastened at the corners, measure 
one yard and a half in length, and are fastened 
in the middle by a looped rosette, and knotted 
together to form a kind of bap. 
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BORDERS FOR JACKETS, ETC., ETC. 


BY VB8. JANE WEAVES. 



W* give her© two patterns for borders for 
jackets, opera-cloaks, chemise Russe, etc., etc. 
The first, printed above, may be worked in 
white or gold-colored silk; or silks of various 
colors may be employed, according to taste. 
Cashmere is the ground usually selected. 

The second, printed below, is an arabesque 


pattern, of the full size, worked in chain-stitch 
of yellow silk cordon, with white knots in the 
middle. The stars are in raised embroidery, 
alternately blue, green, lilac, and red. The 
three loose stitches are also alternately worked 
in the same colors. 



SHIELD NEEDLE-BOOK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give the engraving of this neat little 
affair in the front of the number. The mate¬ 
rials are red cashmere, red and white cloth, 
fine white flannel, blue, black, and gold silk 
cordon, gold braid, narrow satin ribbon, card¬ 
board. 

Take two pieces of cardboard, four inches 
high and three inches broad, and cut out the 
outer edge as shown in the design. Cover the 
under part on both sides with colored cash¬ 
mere or silk, turn the edges in, and sew the 
two pieces together; cover the upper side with 
the snipe colored lining, and draw white cloth 
<wr it, (the latter must not be turned in at the 


edges.) Both are joined by a line of whitej 
button-hole stitch of black silk cordon. The, 
red fields are ornamented with blue fiat-stitch 
scallops. On the white field is a red, on the 
other a black cross, embroidered with gold at; 
the edges. Two pieces of scalloped flannel are 
fastened on each long side of the upper flat 
part of the needle-book, and joined together 
at their outer edges. The handle, which 
made of blue and white striped satin ribbon^ 
half an inch' broad, is sewn on to the undent 
flat side of the needle-book, which is fastened 
by a little bow on one side, and a little loop on 
the other. 
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EDITOE’STABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Culture op tiie Hyacinth. —Probably there is no 
flower more popular than the Hyacinth. This is partly be¬ 
cause it is so pretty in itself, and partly because it can be 
cultivated in the parlor. Our subscribers will thank us, 
therefore, for some hints on the culture of this plant. 

When hyacinths are cultivated in pots, the best plan is to 
grow each root in a pot by itself, in pots about four inches 
in diameter and six inches deep. If several are planted in 
a large pot, one or two may not succeed well, and then the 
effect is spoiled; whereas the plant is not, in any way, in¬ 
jured by being turned out of a small pot when fully estab¬ 
lished, and they can then be easily massed together in any 
way that is desirable. When the potting is complete, they 
should be placed in a dry, level place, and the tops covered 
six or eight inches deep with broken straw, decayed leaves, 
sand, tanners' bark, or cocoa-nut fibre, and covered with an 
old bass mat, or something to keep the rain off; the bulbs 
will not require watering, as they will absorb as much 
moisture from the soil on which they stand as is requisite. 
In eight or ten weeks, not less, the bulbs will have thrown 
out a sufficient mass of roots, and must now be uncovered 
and supplied gradually with an increasing amount of water. 

Those plants which show the flower truss through the in¬ 
cipient leaves should now be selected and placed in a shaded 
spot for a few days, and, if wanted for forcing into bloom 
by New-Year’s, must be removed to the forcing pit, where 
the pots should be plunged in a bottom heat of about seventy- 
five degrees. The pots should be placed on something hard 
to prevent the roots shooting through into the forcing ma¬ 
terial, and the plant should be slightly shaded until the 
leaves have become quito green. If it is found that the 
stem is being too much forced, a cooler temperature must 
be given; if, on the contrary, the flower truss comes too 
close, the top heat should be Increased, and an inverted pot 
or papor funnel should be placed over the plant. As soon 
aa the truss shows signs of coming into flower, raise the pots 
out of the bottom heat, and give the plant plenty of air and 
water. After the plants have remained on the surface of the 
bed for a few days, they can be removed to the green-house 
or sitting-room. When it is not required to force the plants 
into flower before their time, (March,) very little treatment 
is necessary, the chief thing being to keep them covered up, 
or in a perfectly dark place, until the roots are formed, for 
you cannot have good blooms Vrithout good roots. It, when 
potted, the plants are kept in the house, they must be put 
in a moist atmosphere, and in as dark a place as possible, 
for eight or ten weeks, and As soon as they are exposed to 
the light more water may be given them. 

When hyacinths are cultivated in glasses, single hyacinths 
should be chosen, as they bloom more freely than the double, 
and are best suited for this purpose. Soft water should be 
used, and the glasses filled so as nearly, but not quite, to 
touch the bulb. Put them in a dark closet or cellar totally 
excluded from the light, and let them remain there for not 
less than a month, but five weeks will do better; they may 
then be removed to the green-home or sitting-room, where 
they get plenty of light, and are protected from sudden 
change of temperature. The water need not be changed 
while the roots are in the dark; but when brought to the 
light about half of it should be poured out every week, and 
filled np with fresh water without the roots being removed. 
A little guano added to the water strengthens the plant and 
improves the bloom. Care must be taken not to keep them 
in too warm a room, or they will run up very tall, and pro¬ 
duce small blooms. 
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When hyacinths are cultivated in the open air, a light, 
rich soil should be chosen: the best is a sandy loam, well 
dressed with thoroughly decomposed manure. If the soil 
is not light and sandy, add a third of sand or light mould; 
if the soil is clayey and rich, the bulbs are apt to rot or get 
mouldy. It is mest important, however, that the soil be 
fresh and sweet, and the moment the bedding plants an 
done with, the ground should be ridged up, and tbe air 
allowed to get to it as much as possible, and if this can be 
done two or three times before the bulbs are planted, to 
mnch the better. The bulbs should be planted eight inches 
apart and four inches under the soil; as soon as they begin to 
make root they should be well watered. There are always 
some varieties that begin to root earlier than others, and 
these should be especially reserved for early blooming in 
pots and glasses. From the middle of October to the end of 
November is the proper time to plant in the open air; if pot 
in much sooner, the bulbs are likely to be injured by the 
spring frosts. 

“ In Ox* or Two Churches where I have been,** writes a 
lady from England," I have seen long strips of worsted-work 
laid on the front shelf of the pews. They were worked on 
very coarse canvas with a verse of Scripture, such as ‘Com* 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden,* inwhades of 
yellow and brown wool on a red ground, with a border of 
the yellow and brown all round. They were made exactly 
the length of the shelf, and bound round with cord, and 
were not stuffed, but merely lined with brown holland or 
something with substance enough to give them a little 
firmness.” Young ladies, who are fond <^f working for 
churches, may, perhaps, get a hint from this. 

Hats, it is known, are not adopted for dressy occasions. 
Whatever may be the form, or however elegant the trim¬ 
ming, they are always really negKge, and suitable rather for 
country than for town wear. Bonnets are now such mem 
fantastic head-dresses, that no objection can be offered to 
them on the score of heaviness. Many bonnets are decorated 
with quillings of velvet in front in the form of a coronet, and 
a tuft of velvet flowers at the side, which tuft is changed to 
match or harmonise with the toilet worn. 

Worth, the great Paris milliner, introduces into hto 
toilets the points, the ruffled sleeves, and the frills of old. 
He has a manner of draping trains over dresses which to 
inimitable. Van Dyck himself never draped the queens and 
princesses he painted more gracefully than does this fames! 
man. 

“The Burial of the Bird” is from an original picture, 
by the celebrated artist, Schuessel, and tells its own story. 
We do not know when we have published a more charming 
engraving. We invite comparisons between the engraving! 
in “ Peterson” and those in other magazines. 

The Frills made of muslin (they call them “ fraisee" in 
Paris) and trimmed with Valenciennes lace, have quits is* 
placed the plain linen collars. 

I “ Mr Wife says she cannot live without your Magazine," 

S writes a gentleman from Kansas, who remits two dollar!, 
i “and I admit tho house is lonesome without tt.” 

I “I Have Taken the Maoasine for ten years, and Ilk* 
j better every year,” writes a lady from Winchester, IlUnoto. 

Our January Number has been pronounced everywhere 
I to be the handsomest number ever issued by any msgEsta* 
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Abmuom May bs Mam to Clubs at the price paid by the 
mi of the dub. When enough names hare thus boon added 
to make a second dob, the sender will be entitled to a 
•eoood premium, or premiums, as the ease may be. Thus, 
for flee subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also 
“Our Father, Who Art In Heaven,” as premiums. Now the 
person sending us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.00 
each, at any time daring the year, and when enough have 
been sent to make five additional ones, then the sondor will 
be entitled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of 
oar preminnaengravings. And so of all our cluba. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Studies h * Church History. By Henry C. Lea. 1 vo L, 
8 to. PkUadm: Henry C. Lea. —The author of this work is 
one of the few living American writers who have secured 
a rsaHj European reputation. Ho owes this success to his 
extensive erudition, to the comparative novelty of the 
themes he has discussed, to his sound judgment, and to 
his eaimated style. The present volume had its germ in 
tn emy, in the North American Review, on “The Rise of 
the Tsmporsl Power.” Two other articles, one on “ Benefit 
•f Gsfgjr," and the other on u Excommunication," have bow 
bees added; and the first .ha* been considerably enlarged. 
We hew thus, hi these three papers, an account of the rise 
•ad development of principles which have not only played 
an important part in the history of the Church, but have 
also, through the Church, powerfully affected modern civi- 
Umdoa. The title of the book is almost too modest. The 
work h nelly much more than a mere study. The volume, 
we may add, is very handsomely printed. 

Beydm's Dictumary of Dates. Edited by Benjamin 
Recent, end Revised for the use of American Readers. 
1 set, 8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —As a book of 
re fe ren ce this work is, probably, without a rival. It quite 
daa cr raa the title of “a dated Encyclopedia," which the 
editor has given to it. Originally appearing in England in 
1MI, it has pasted through more than a dozen editions, and 
has been Improved every time it has been put anew to press. 
Id order to render It still more complete, the American 
publisher* have added to it copious notes on American 
•vents. The type is distinct, and the paper good. The 
pegs is a double-column octavo of large size. Altogether, 
the book is a very valuable one. 

Thrtmph Night to Light. By Friedrich Spiethagen. 1 nol, 
12 mo. New Yortc: Leypddt d Holt. —This is a sequel to 
“Problematic Characters," a novel which has had a great 
rawest both in Qermany and In the United States. These 
®«nnan novelists are becoming more and more popular with 
the American public, and many persons prefer Speilhagen 
to even Auerbach. The present story is quite equal to its 
predecessor. The translation Is by Professor Scheie De 
^ We believe the author has an interest in this edition* 

Wire* and Widows; or, The Broken Lift. By Mrs. Arm 
S. Stephens. 1 rol, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d 
Brothers. —-This is the story which appeared originally in 
this Magazine, in 1861, under its second title of “ The Broken 
life." Our older subscribers will remember it as one of the 
best novels of their favprite anthor. If any of our new sub¬ 
scribers wish an excellent story to read, during these long 
winter evenings, they cannot do better than to buy this one. 

Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets. By E. Paxton Hood. 
***d Series. 1 «of„ 12 mo. New York: M. W Dodd.— 
The quaint title of a quaint book, which, under the guise of 
lectures on the vocation of the preacher, is frill of anecdotes, 
biographical, historical, etc. The volume is well printed. 

The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By F. H. Hedge. 
1 tel, 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A history of the 
raU, op to the period of the deluge, as deduced from 
H*hrtw tradition. The volume is beautifully printod. 


Wild Sports of the World: A Book of Natural History 
and Adventure. By James Greenwood. 1 vol^ 8 vo. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —There are no less than one 
hundred and forty-seven illustrations in this volunle. The 
book might almost be called “ Animals of Prey, illustrated 
with Pen and Pencil." Tho letter-press is as spirited. In its 
way, as the engravings, and both together give a very vivid 
idea of the wild animals that men hunt for sport, or in self- 
defonce. 

Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit¬ 
ney. 1 rol, 12 mo. Boston: Loring. —This Is a new novel 
by the author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” and “The 
Gayworthy*," stories which we remember reading, a few 
years ago, with great pleasure. It is naturally written, 
with capital sketches of New England life scattered through 
it, and breathes an earnest and sincere spirit. 

Rena; err , the Snow-Bird. By Caroline Lee Heals. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —Another 
volume of the beautiful edition of the novels of Mrs. Lee 
Hontz, of which we have so often spoken lately, and in snch 
high terms of praise. “Rena" is a real, old-fashioned love- 
story. 

A Winter Tn Florida. By Ledyard Bill. 1 rol, 12 mo. 
New York: Wood d Holbrook. —This is a book which is 
particularly valuable to invalids, If their disease is of a type 
requiring a mild climate. All Florida needs is good hotels, 
and a little cheerful society: the climate, at least in winter, 
is delicious, and as healthy as delicious. 

The Family Doom. By Mrs. E D. E. N. Southioorth. 
1 rol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —Hardly 
any novelist violates probabilities more than this one; but 
she always keeps up the interest of the story; and her de¬ 
scriptive powors are very great. Hence her popularity. 

Jack and Flories; or. The Pigeon's Wedding. By Harriet 
B. MKtever. 1 voL, 8 vo. Philada: Clarion, Remsen d 
Haffel finger. —A small, thin octavo, intended for children. 
It is positively delightful, just the book for your little ones, 
well written, and profusely and handsomely ^nstiated. 

Great Mysteries and Little Plagues. By John Neal. 
1 voL, 16 mo. Boston : Roberts Brothers.— This pretty little 
volume contains three charming sketches, among them, 
“Children, What Are They Good For?" John Neal may be 
an erratic genius, but he is a real one, nevertheless. 

Moral , Intellectual, and Physical Culture. By Professor 
F. G. Welch. 1 rol, 12 mo. New York: Wood d Holbrook.— 
A very excellent work, written by Professor Welch of Yale 
College, and showing the philosophy of true living. 

The Spanish Barber. By the author of “Mary PoweR” 
1 rol, 16 mo. New York: M. IF. Dodd. —Whatever this 
author writes is excellent, and the present story is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. We heartily commend it. 

Down the Rhine. By Oliver Optic. 1 rol., 16 mo. Boston : 
Lee d Shepard. —This is the sixth and last of the first series 
of “ Young America Abroad," in which instruction and 
amusement are very success folly combined. 

Lost In The Jungle. By Paul Du Chaillu. 1 rol, 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers.— This is a book for*young 
people, and Is frill of stirring Incident. It teaches, also, 
while it amuses. #Tbe volume is profusely illustrated: 

My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin MOarthy. 1 ro/„ 8 vo. 
New York : Harper d Brothers. —A new novel by the author 
of “The Waterdale Neighbors,” but a very mnch better one 
even than that. It is a cheap edition, and illustrated. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. 1 rol, 
8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —A cheap edition of 
one of the beet, if not the very best, of Reede's novels. 

Luck and Pluck. By Horatio Alger , Jr. 1 rol, 18 mo. 
Boston: Loring. —A well-written story, intended for the 
young. The moral is excellent. 
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OUR ARM-OII AIR. — OUR' NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

** A Mil* of Cabinet Croaks," says the Boston Travclor, 
“ would wem a lnr™ number, yet, If tho instrument manu- 
factum .1 iUid sold by the M.vsok & TT\mun Organ Company, 
during the nnxt year alone, were placed close together in a 
line, th -y would reach a distance of more than three mites, 
or if arranged throe in a tier, would make a solid wall, nluo 
feet in height, around tho Boston Common. 

“ We hardly know which is the most surprising, tho de¬ 
maud now existing for tlioso Organs, or tho improvement 
made in them during the past few years; that which was 
formerly a weak and ineffective instrument, becoming pos¬ 
sessed of such qualities of tone and variety of expression 
os to command the unequivocal praise of artists and con¬ 
noisseurs both in this country and Europe. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Cabinet Organ is fast taking its 
place as the favorite parlor instrument amongst all classes 
of society.” 

Tub Cook-Books, published by T. B. Peterson k Brothers, 
are a library in themselves. They 1 supply the wants of every 
kitchen, from that of the plainest family dwelling up to that 
of the most luxurious hotel. Those who wish to master the 
mysteries of French cookery, find in Franca toll's Cook-Book, 
published by this Ann, a full and complete gnide to every, and 
all, the most delicate dishes of tho most famous Parisian 
eating-houses. Others, who desire plainer and less expensive 
eating, will find in Mrs. Widdifleld's Cook-Book, and others 
on their list, receipts by tho hundreds, each one of which 
is almost invaluable. Catalogues of these Cook-Books, and 
of the other publications of that firm, sent, post-paid, on 
application to T. B. Peterson k Brothers, Philadelphia. 

“ I Have ix Mr Family," writes Gilbert Pratt, of Old Say- 
brook, Conn., ‘-a Wheeler & Wilson 8ewlng-Machine, that 
has been in almost daily two for the past ten (10) years, and 
not a thing lias ever been done to it in the way of repair¬ 
ing; not a screw loose, or any part of it out of order fn all 
that time. 4t has been used in making coats, vests, and 
pants, of tho thickest woolen goods, besides doing all kinds 
of family sewing, and is now, this day, the best machine for 
work I ever saw." 

A Choice op Five Enorattncs (large-eiaod for framing) is 
given to any person gettiug up a club for “ Peterson’s Maga¬ 
zine." The engravings are, “Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bunyau on 
Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals," “The Star 
of Bethlehem," and “Our Father, Who Art In Heaven." 
When po choice is mode, this last, “Our Father, Who Art 
In neaven," is sent, as being the newest For large clubs 
our extra copy is sent in addition. But see the Prospectus 
•n the last page of this number. 

Am Illustrated Cyclopaedia. —Webster’s Unabridged Dic¬ 
tionary, with three thousand illustrations, is not simply a 
dictionary of words, but it is at the some time an Illustrated 
Cydopwdia of Natural History, Physiology, Geology, Botany, 
Architecture, etc. Certainly no scholar can be without this 
Dictionary, and it ought to bo within the reach of every 
ehild in tho land .—Central UL 

The Works of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hente would make 
a very desirable present for a young lady. A complete set, 
in twelve volumes, beautifully bonnd in green-morocco 
doth, can be had for $18.00. Or any one of the novels can 
be had for $1.75, in morocco cloth, or for $1.50 in paper 
•overs. Address T. B. Peterson k Brothers, Philadelphia. 

“This is tti* Third Year I have got up a club," writes a 
lady from Illinois. “The Magazine improves every year.” 

AtL Letters, etc., intended for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” must 
be addr es s e d to C. J. Peterson. Be particular about this! 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

kSf Every receipt in Out Cook-Book hat btd\ Med tg a 
practical hou seke ep er. "a 

MEATS AMD POULTRY. * 

Veal a la Menagere. —Melt a good lamp of butter tn the 
pan, add two tablespoonftils of flour, and let it brown gra¬ 
dually while stirring. Next put in a piece of veal and turn 
It until well moistened. Then pour in some hot water, and 
stir until It boils. * Season now with potherbs, salt and pep¬ 
per. Let it cook gently, and at the end of an hour add the 
vegetables—onions, carrots, mushrooms, etc.—with which 
tho dish is to be garnished. These vegetables being cooked, 
servo the piece of veal imbedded In them, and with tbe 
eadee poured over. If it Is desirable to have the sauce thick 
and light-colored, mix it with some yolks of eggs. In this 
case sprinkle in a little vinegar. 

A Rich Gravy.— Cut beef Into thin slices, according to the 
quantity wanted; slice onions thin, and flour both; fry theta 
of a pale-brown, but do not on any account snflbr‘ theta 
to get black; put them into a stew-pan, pour boiling Vater 
on the brow ning in the frying-pan, boil it up, and pour on 
the meat. Put to it a bunch of paisley, thyme, aud savory, 
a Small bit of knotted marjoram, the same of tarragon, some 
mace, berries of allspice, whole -black peppers, a clove or two, 
and a bit of ham, or gammon of bacon. Simmer till yen 
have extracted all the juice of the meat, and be sure to skim 
the moment it boils, and often after. If for a hare or stewed 
fish, anchovy should be added. 

Minced Veal, with Poached Egg*.— Mince part of a fillet 
of veal extremely fine, put into a stew-pan, and pour over it 
a sufficient quantity of good, hot satica to make it of toler¬ 
able thickness; then bare a stow-panful of water, with a 
, little vinegar in it, and as soon as it boils break in two eggs, 
and keep boiling quickly, but not so as to boil over. When 
they are done, toko them out with a colander spoon, pat 
them into another stew-pan with clear, warm water, and so 
on till six are done. When you want to serve, squeeze a 
little lemon-juice in tho mince, poor it on a hot dish, take 
the eggs out of the water, neatly trim them, lay them on 
some veal, and serve. 

Omelet of Ham, Tongue, or Sausage .—There are three 
methods of making a ham or tongue omelet: First, by sim¬ 
ply cutting tho meat into small dice, tossing it in butter, 
and pouring the well-beaten and seasoned eggs upon it in 
the pan, and lotting them remain until set, when serve; or 
pound the meat to a paste lu a mortar, and beat it up with 
the eggs, and fry in the usual manner. The third method 
is to beat the eggs and fry them, then lay upon them the 
meat, (which has been previously teased in butter,) fold in 
the ends of the omelot, and servo as hot as^possibla. 

Pressed Beef. —Procure a piece of brisket of beet cut off 
the bones, and salt it, but at the some time adding a little 
extra sal prunella to tho brine, and a little^spice, Let the 
beef remain in pickle rather bettor than a week. ’When 
ready to cook, roll it round, tie it in a cloth, and let It sim¬ 
mer gently In plenty of water—about seven hours if a whole 
one, but four hours if only the thin end. Whon done, take 
it up, removo the string, and press and serve it in tho same 
way as spiced beef. 

DESSERTS. 

Hot Pudding-Sauce .—To four large spoonfuls of rolled, 
clean brown sugar, put two of butter, and stir it together in 
an earthen dish until white; then put It into a sauce-pan, 
with a toocupful of hot water, and set it upon tho coals. 
Stir it steadily till it boils, and then add a spoonful or two 
of wine, lemon-juice, or rose-water, aud let it boil up again. 
Pcnr it into a sauce-tureen, and grate nutmeg over the top. 
The advantage of stirring the butter and sugar together 
before mcltiug it, is, that ft pfoducos a thick, white foam 
upon the top. The reason for stirring It steadily while 
the coals, is, tint it won id otherwise become oily. 
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Mramn Bread-Pudding, may be made with half a pound 
of stale, brown bread, coarsely grated, half a pound of Va¬ 
lenti* raisin*, cut in halves, the same of chopped suet, sugar, 
aad nutmeg. Mix with fomr eggs, two spoonfuls of brandy, 
and two of cream; boil it for three or four hours in a cloth 
that exactly holds it. Servo with sweet sauce. Prunes, or 
French plums, instead of raisins, make a fine pudding, either 
with suet or bread. 

Oatmeal-Pudding .—Take a pint of the best fine oatmeal, 
pour a quart of boiling milk over it, and let it soak all night. 
The next day put it in a basin just large enough to hold it; 
add two eggs, beaten, and a little salt; cover it tight with a 
Soared cloth, and boil it an hour and a half. It may be 
eaten hot, with cold batter and salt; if left cold, it may be 
sliced and toasted. * 

A Cheap Baked Custard. —Boil two pints of milk with 
the rind of a small lemon, a stick of cinnamon, and four 
0000 ‘S of sugar. Let it cool, and strain It; beat the yolks 
of eight eggs, and mix the milk gradually; have shallop 
tart duhes lined with paste, pour in the custard, grate a 
little nutmeg over it, and put into the oven immediately. 
Bake in a slow oven half an hour. Serve it cold. 

Plum-Pudding .—Half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
net, half a pound of plums, half a pound of currants, hfilf a 
pound of brown sugar, a large teaspooL 'ul of baking-powder, 
a little salt and nutmeg; half a pound of raw carrots, grated, 
half a pound of raw potatoes, grated. The vegetables are 
sufficient to mix; neither eggs or milk. Boil six hours. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding .—One pound of flour, or 
lour and bread-crumbs mixed, half a pound of suet, half a 
pound of plums, half a pound of currants, quarter of a 
pound of brown oogar, a little salt and spice, a teacup of 
mHk. Mix as stiff as possible, and boil six to eight hours. 

TrtacU Sponge .—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound at suet, two large taaspoonfuls at soda; a breakfast- 
cup of treacle If not sufficient to mix, add a very little milk. 
Boil three hours. 

Leman TreacU .—A teacup of treacle, a teacup of bread¬ 
crumbs, the Juice of a lemon, a little of the rind, grated. 
Put tt into a dish, and bake. 

CAVES. 

Italian Bread .—One pound of butter, one pound of pow¬ 
dered loaf-sugar, eighteen ounces of flour, twelve eggs, half 
a pound of citron and lemon-peel. Mix as for pound-cake. 
If the mixture begins to curdle, which it is most likely to 
do from the quantity of eggs, add a little of the flour. When 
the eggs are all used, and it is light, stir In the remainder 
of the flour lightly. Bake it in long, narrow tins, either 
pspejed or buttered; first put in a layer of the mixture, and 
•over it with the peel cut in large, thin slices; proceed in 
this way until it is three parts full, and bake it in a moder¬ 
ate ovsn. 

Plain Cakes. —Three-quarters of a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a pound of dripping, 
quarter of a pound of currants, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one egg, and nearly half a pint of milk. The powder 
to be mixed with the four, and the milk when going into 
the oven. A Plain Cake Jar Children. —One pound and a 
half of flour, seven ounces of brown sugar, four ounces of 
dripping, four taaspoonfuls of baking-powdor, half a pennd 
of currants, or one ounce of caraway-eeeds, half a pint of 
warm milk. 

Gingerbread Loaf.—Two pounds and a half of flour, half 
a pound of butter, one ounce of ginger, four eggs, half a 
pound of moist sugar, one dessertspoonful of carbonate of 
•oda, dissolved in a cup of water. Melt the butter ou tho 
Bohsns, then add the sugar, soda, and eggs. Mix all 
together with the floor, and bake in a moderate oven two 
hours. Bouse think it a better plan to mix the soda first 
Ath the four, and then when the molasses, etc., are added 
o alight evolution of gas takas place, which makes the 
flfogsrtmnd light. 


Oat-Cake .—Take a handful of oatmeal, and mix with it 
the smallest quantity of water, just sufficient to form it into 
a hard paste. Roll it out as thin as a sixpence, and bake on 
an iron bake-stone over the fire. After it is baked, place it 
close before the fire for a few minutos to harden. The 
thinner it is, and tho less water used in mixing it, the better. 
You must mix again for every cake. 

Princess Cakes. —Butter, half a pound, sugar, half a pound, 
rice-flour, one pound, six eggs, one gill of sweet wine, one 
teaspoonful of caraway-seeds, one teaspoonful of soda, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of raisins; add water sufficient to form a 
batter, drop into buttered pans, and bake until done. 

8ANITART AND TER TOILET. 

Chilblains. —To prevent chilblains the best plan is to take 
as much exercise as possible, and avoid tight wristbands, 
garters, and everything that prevents the circulation of the 
blood. The most frequent cause of chilblains is the warm¬ 
ing of numbed hands and feet at the fire; this habit should 
be carefully avoided. Encourage children to use the skip¬ 
ping-rope during cold weather—this is a capital preventive 
—together with regularly washing and rubbing the feet 
We give a few household remedies for tho cure of these dis¬ 
agreeable companions:—1. Tako half on onnee of white wax, 
one ounco of ox-marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly 
over a flro in a pipkin, and mix them well together; then 
strain through a linen cloth. Before going to bed spread 
the ointment on the parts affected, feet or hands, taking 
care to wrap them up well. Lemon-juice rubbed on tho in¬ 
flamed parts is said to stop'the itching. A sliced onion dip¬ 
ped in salt has the same effect, but is apt to make the feet 
tender. When tho chilblains are broken, a little worm 
vinegar, or tincture of myrrh, is an excellent thing to bathe 
the wound, and keep It clean. Another useful remedy is a 
bread-poultice, at bed-time, and in the morning apply a 
little resin ointment spread on a piece of lint or old linen. 

Baked Milk. —Put half a gallon of milk iuto a jar, and tie 
it down with writing-paper. Let it stand in a moderately 
warm oven about eight or ten hours; it will then bo of the 
consistence of cream. It is used by persons who ore weak 
and consumptive. 

Cold Feet. —Cold feet are the precursors of consumption. 
To escape them, warm your feet well in the morning, and 
covering the sole with a piece of common paper, carefully 
draw on the sock, and then the boot or shoe. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fro. i.— Evexino-Drkss or White Crapf..— The skirt Is 
trimmed down the sides with a ruffle of white blond, put on 
very fall; the sleeves, the little basques in front and at the 
back and the body, are also trimmed with white blond; the 
body is high at the back and on the shoulders, but low In 
front. Sleeves and body are trimmod with pink roses. 

Fro. ii.—H ouse-Dress or Gold-Colored and White Striped 
Oacxe. —The under-skirt is trimmed with a ten-inch flounce, 
not mado very full; the upper-skirt is looped at the sides 
with large gauxe bows, and is untrimmed. Jacket of block 
spotted net, trimmed with black lace. 

Fro. m.— Walking-Dress or Claret-Colored Poplin.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed with one deep flonnee, headed 
by a plaiting of tho same material; the upper-skirt, which 
is looped up very high at the sides, is quite plain around the 
edge, but has a pelerine trimming on the front; coat-sleeves. 

Fig. rv.— Walkino-Dress or Black 8ilx.— The skirt is 
trimmed with three black and two white flounces; the pale¬ 
tot has revere turned back on the front, small cat-sleeves, 
with deep cuffs and revere at the neck, all trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle of white silk. The paletot opens over a white 
cashmere body. Small Tyrolean hat. 

Fro. v.—E tenino-Dress or Yellow Satut, with a white 
tulle over-dress, which is profusely trimmed with a quilling 
of white tuHe. The waist is high on the shoulders and at the 
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back, but open Tory wide and low in front, where it is filled 
in with white blond; the waist and upper-skirt are cut in 
one piece, and the latter is also trimmed with white blond. 
Yellow tea-rose in the hair. 

Fio. n.— Baby’s Dress or Whit* Cashmere, trimmed with 
a narrow quilling of rose-colored ribbon. Metternich cape, 
confined at the back by large loops of rose-colored ribbon. 
White felt hat and plume, trimmed with rose-colored ribbon. 

Fio. vii.—Walking-Dress or Black Silk.— Flounce round 
the bottom, with a fluted heading and two rows of black 
velvet. Tunic fringed with a fluting and two rows of vel¬ 
vet. This tunic is looped up at the back and forms a large 
puff. Plain bodice, trimmed with a plastroon of black vel¬ 
vet, and a fringe forming a collar at the back. Sleeves with 
velvet rovers. Oval-shaped hat of black velvet, with bow of 
velvet and aigrette of feathers.. 

Fio. vin.—H ocsk-Driss or Blur Silk.— The skirt is only 
of medium length, and is trimmed with one deep flonnce, 
headed with two narrow bands of silk. Upper-skirt of blue 
and white striped silk, also trimmed with a flounce and two 
bias bands of the blue silk. This skirt is made like a polo¬ 
naise at the waist, and is seen in front beneath the bine 
cape, which opens there in two points. The sleeves, pannier 
at the beck, and bows, are all of the plain bine silk. The 
uppcr-sklrt reaches to the top of the flounce in front. 

Flos. ix. and x.—A Loose House-Jacket, back and front 
views. The material may be either black cloth or cash- 
mere. The jacket is cut up at the sides and back, so as to 
form four square dents, each four inches deep. The trim¬ 
ming consists of black and gold insertion, and gold drop 
buttons. Pagoda sleeves. 

General Remarks. —We also give, this month, some hats, 
but they do not differ materially from those already given. 
The collarettes arc also of the newest, and the two square 
onos look very well when worn over dark dresses when 
made high in the neck; the chemisette with the lace ruffle 
at the back, and the revert, must, of course, be worn with 
a !ow-necked dress. 

The Watteau Style continues to reign; paniert at the 
back, skirts looped up at the sides, and richly trimmed pet¬ 
ticoats, are still as popular as last winter. Some of the 
sleeves of these dresses are of the coat shape, with deep cuffs, 
others loose, of the old pagoda shape, over a close sleeve. 

Over-Skirts are more worn than ever. The most graceful 
style for upper-skirts, with apron fronts, is to make them 
as long as the under-skirt, and drape them in deep plaits on 
the hips, making them only short enough to show the trim¬ 
ming of the under-skirt beneath. 8callops, or castellated 
points, or else flat bonds, trim upper-skirts better than frills 
that rumple easily. 

The most Fashionable Costumes are made with a tunic, 
forming at once a bodice and mantle. Pointed waists are 
becoming more and more popular, and for any, save the 
slightest figures, they are Infinitely the most becoming, 
though much more difficult to fit nicely than the round 
waist. All skirts are draped; for ball-dresses, a thin over¬ 
dress is always draped over a silk, or over a satin, which is 
much more lustrous. 

The newest combination of colon Is light-blue worn with 
dark violet, or amethyst color. 

All Mantles and dresses are made so very high, that 
great changes have, in consequence, taken place in lingerie. 
Instead of plain collars turned down, one now wears small 
standing-up collars, or else, what is infinitely more becoming, 
ruches of fine muslin, tulle, or lace round the neck. For 
demi-toilet, finely gauffered ruches of clear muslin, simply 
trimmed or edged with a narrow strip of tulle, have a 
charming effect; for more elegant sets we see ruches entirely 
of Valenciennes or Mechlin lace. It is only with bodices 
open in the shape of a heart that linen collars, with large 
turned-down revere, are worn. 

In the Etehivo, there are still fichus and pelerines of 


tulle and lace, with satin trimmings. With demi-tosg 
sleeves, open to the elbow, one wears ruffles of lace, which 
are extremely becoming, and give much grace to the toilet 

TnE Newest and most coquettish form of bonnet is that 
called “Bebe,” or “Infanta;” it has a small, soft foundation, 
a tiny curtain at the back, and a high coronet in front. 
All round the bonnet some grm grain ribbon is twisted. 
Sometimes the curtain is replaced by a bow of ribbons, es, 
obviously, a desire to return to curtains is uot conspicuous. 

Bows are now universally worn on the head; no lady ap¬ 
pears to fancy that her toilet is complete without one. Tliey 
ore made in oil colors, and to match the dress; but Work 
velvet bows are usually selected by those of simple taete, 
and exceedingly well do they assimilate with every toilet 
The hair is now worn so low at the back that nets arc again 
fashionable, and the variety called “ invisible” are once more 
called into requisition. The bows are made of wide ribbon, 
and have two loops; they are arranged precisely ns Alsatian 
women wear them. Sometimes they have four loops, and 
are made of narrower ribbon, bat then they are neither eo 
pretty, nor so stylish-looking. 

The Mode of wearing the hair has very mnch changed in 
appearance since last year; instead of being entirely taken 
up by an enormous chignon, the hair tails in large plaits, or 
thick curls, or again, in great rippling wnves, low in the neck. 
This does not prevent the coiffure being very high, for one 
begins by combing off the hair as high as possible, above the 
forehead, afterward one lets it fall on the neck. The long 
switches of slightly crimped hair, in two massive plaits, are 
also exceedingly fashionable. These plaits are attached to 
a comb that is placed far forward on the head, and are long 
enough to extend straight back to the nape of the nook. To 
be stylishly worn this coiffure must be narrow, not extend¬ 
ing beyond the natural width of the head. The braids mnt 
not taper, but be of the same width their entire length, must 
set closely to the head, and be turned under squarely below. 
The hair is brushed back smoothly from the temples and 
sides of the face. This is the-style for the street and house, 
and for all occasions except for frill dress, when a few flow¬ 
ing curls are mingled with the braided tresses, and a single 
rose, or a coronet is placed in front. A tiny bow of bright- 
colored ribbon on the left side of the braids, or a band of 
narrow ribbon around the head, with a bow on top, and 
flowing ends behind, are pretty for afternoon wear. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress or Oat Tartan Plain for a Little Bot.— 
The skirt is plaited very full, and trimmed down the front 
with black velvet buttons. Short, black velvet jacket, with 
wide sailor collar. 

Fio. ii.— Dress or Blue Poflin for a Little Bor.—It is 
made with an apron front, trimmed with fringe and buttons. 

Fio. m,—D ress or Brown Poplin for a Youno Girl.— The 
lower-ekirt is trimmed with one fluted flounce. The upper- 
skirt is made with on apron front; the back part of the 
skirt is frilled into the front, and is made quite long, so as to 
loop up gracefully. It is trimmed with a fluted raffle. The 
body has a deep, pointed cape, narrow on the shoulder, and 
trimmed with a narrow rufflo. Hat of brown felt, orna¬ 
mented with a pink rose. 

Fio. rv.— Little Girl's Dress or Blue Silk, trimmed with 
one deep ruffle. Cloak of gray cloth, with a deep, round 
cape, trimmed with a row of Mack velvet on the edge, and 
two rows of black braid, the inside row being put on in a 
small pattern. Gray felt hat, with a long grey veil attacked 
to the back worn carelessly twisted round the throat. 

Fio. v.—D ress or Gray Poplin, Trimmer with Thebe 
Flounces, for a Little Girl.— White cloth sacqne, trimmed 
with a band of blue silk and fringe, and with four rosettes 
of blue silk down the back, and two on each arm. White 
felt hat, with blue plume. 
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WE HAVE MET, LOVED, AND PARTED. 

COMPOSED FOR THE GUITAR. 


Published by permission of J. E. WINNER, Philadelphia, Proprietor of the Copyright. 


Words by E. Ruajt Coates. 


Music by Eastburn. 


INTRODUCTION. 



Affettuoso. 

, Wo have met, we have lov'd, we have part 

How ma - ny in pi - lence are griev - 

. We have met, we have lov’d, wo have part 
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ed, As oth - ers have done oft 

ing, How ma - ny the tri - als 

ed. Ami dear-er* thou art than 
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MY OPPOSITE NEIGHBOR. 

BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Thb spring was just coining in, when the 
house opposite, which had been vacant all 
winter, found a tenant. The house was not 
exactly opposite, however, for it. stood on a 
side street, and fronted, therefore, at right 
angles to my boarding-house. But the “ second 
story back,” which I occupied, overlooked its 
garden, and that is the main point in my story. 
I say “garden” advisedly, for, unlike most city 
houses, the house opposite had a deep yard be¬ 
hind it, part of which was shut off by a trellis- 
work, and was full of flower-beds; and my first 
knowledge that the house was occupied at last, 
wa9 the sight of a young lady, a very vision 
of beauty, who appeared, one morning, in a 
charming, yet simple costume, rake in hand, 
to attend to these very beds. 

I had always been passionately fond of 
flowers. I watched her, accordingly, with 
deep interest as, day by day, she directed a 
neighboring florist where to set out new plants. 
Afterward, she herself attended to the garden, 
watering the flowers, night and morning, hoe¬ 
ing the earth when necessary, and carefully 
snipping off the dead wood. 

She w’ould have been beautiful in any dress, 
but in this pretty garden-costume she looked 
divine. Graceful and tall, womanly in all her 
movements, I had never seen her equal. At 
the end of a week, I thought of nothing but my 
opposite neighbor. At. the end of a fortnight 
I was hopelessly in love. 

Sometimes, the notes or a piano were heard 
from within the opposite house; and then a 
voice rang out, so elastic, so sympathetic, so 
thoroughly cultivated, that T was ravished. 
Now the songs were gay; now they were sad; 
but always the voice was superb, the execution 
perfect. Several times an elderly gentleman 
came out into the garden: her father, no doubt. 

I had often passed the house, but no name 
was on the door; so I did not, as yet, even 
Vol. LVII.—12 


know who my opposite neighbor was. I did 
not like to make inquiries. But, at last, Mrs. 
Day, my landlady, said, one day, at the table, 
incidentally, that the name of the people who 
had taken the opposite house was Vaiden, and 
that the young lady was the wife of the elderly 
gentleman. 

You could have’ knocked me down with a 
feather when I heard this intelligence. But I 
rallied, after awhile, and asked, boldly, if Mrs. 
Day was certain. “There is such a disparity 
in their ages,” I said, “it seems impossible.” 
But she answered very positively, as landladies 
do, “that she had it from the best authority.” 

My dream was broken. Once or twice after¬ 
ward, I saw my opposite neighbor at her gar¬ 
dening; but I always left my window when she 
came out; and in a fortnight went out West, 
more to cure myself of this hopeless fancy, than 
because I had anything to do in Chicago. When 
I came back, in the fall, the opposite house was 
closed, and my neighbor gone. 

That very afternoon, walking down Broad¬ 
way, I met an old college chum, Tom Birdsell. 
“Why, bless me!” he cried, “we haven’t met 
for years. I’m just going to Dclmonico's to 
dine. Join me, and we'll talk of old times, 
unless you’re married, and must go home to 
dinner. Not married, eh?” lie added, gayly. 
“Lucky fellow! I’m not exactly married, but 
I’m engaged, and I want to make the most of 
my liberty. So $ome along.” 

“Alice is a charming girl,” lie said, getting 
confidential as the dinner progressed. “I’m 
going there this evening, and, by-tlie-by* why 
won’t you come, too, and give me your opinion' 
of her? Lots of money, I can tell you. It’s 
rather a romantic story: my engagement to 
her, I mean. Her father was an old chum of 
my father, just as you and I are, but they 
hadn’t met for years. In fact, Alice’s papa 
had lived at the West, and only came here last 
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spring, when he rented a house for six months, 
till he could look around and buy one for him¬ 
self. The two old fellows ran against each 
other accidentally in the street, were fright¬ 
fully glad, insisted on Alice and I meeting, 
and finally, planned a match between us. My 
charmer was a little distant, at first; but she’s 
coming round now; and though the wedding- 
day isn’t fixed, the marriage is to come off, the 
old folk ayj, some time next spring.” 

“And do you love her?” 

“Oh! enough for all practical purposes. 
She’s lady-like, and cultivated, and pretty, 
and all that, and has lots of tin. It would be 
a pity to disappoint the old people, eh?” 

“But you haven’t told me her name?” 

“Alice Yaiden. But, bless me, old fellow! 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, or only a sudden cramp.” 

“ I forgot to show you her picture,” he said. 
“Here it is, a very good one, too, though I 
must say it flatters her slightly: all porcelain 
pictures do.” 

I knew before I took the miniature, in my 
hand that it was my opposite neighbor’s. And 
I had thought her married—oh, how blind! I 
turned aside, as if to throw the light more 
directly upon the picture; no one must see me 
while I looked upon her. How I had loved 
her I never knew till no-w. 

It was she, looking upon me with calm, soft 
eyes—eyes that might have been.my heaven! 

“ Well, it’s seven o’clock, and I am to be there 
at eight. It is pretty far up, and we had better 
be going. No excuses. Come along,” he said, 
as I drew back. 

I allowed myself to be led away. 

We reached the place, an elegant mansion, 
and were ushered into the drawing-room. 

“ I’m very glad to meet you, my dear, young 
friend,” said Mr. Vaiden, on my being intro¬ 
duced to him. “ I like your face, sir; and, by- 
the-way, it looks familiar. Still, I never heard 
your name before, I think.” 

Alice soon made her appearance. Stately 
and star-like she glided .in, greeting her be¬ 
trothed with a careless gracefthat seemed more 
like friendship than love. 

I was introduced. As she gave me her hand 
a crimson flush shot over her face. 

“Ithought you were alone,” she said, turn¬ 
ing to Tom; “but your friend is very welcome.” 

Tom was evidently very proud of her. He 
was himself ^^ndsome, but superficial and 
selfish. I felt tfhat, though she might admire 
him for a time, such a woman as Alice Vaiden 
could never be happy as his wife. 


“ Hal, you are so fond of music, you must 
hear Miss Alice sing,” Tom said, directly. 

He led her to the piano, and motioning me 
to a seat near her, returned to resume his con¬ 
versation with Mr. Vaiden. 

“ Sing whatever you like best, please,” I 
said, as she turned to ask me as to my favorite. 
“ My sister used to sing to me before she was 
married; but of late I know but little of home, 
or home songs.” 

Softly she swept her white fingers over the 
keys, and then broke into a song full of feeling. 

“I have heard you sing it before, Miss Vai¬ 
den,” I said, quite forgetting myself, when she 
stopped. 

“Ah!” she said; and again her face flushed 

crimson. 

“This is not the first time,” I went on, “I 
have seen you, though you do not remember 
me. The house you occupied, last spring, was 
opposite my boarding-place. I remember your 
face well, and your songs cheered many a 
lonely evening for me.” 

“I have seen you at your window,” she re¬ 
plied, half shyly, in a soft, low voice, that made 
the blood quicken in my pulses, though why, I 
could hardly tell. 

“Sing something more, please,” T said, 
directly. 

She chose a simple ballad, a sad one, and 
her voice seemed like the wail of a broken 
heart. When she had finished, she suddenly 
rose, and said, 

“ Ate you fond of flowers? We have some very 
fine ones in bloom now. Tom,” she added, 
“won’t you come into the conservatory?” 

Tom rose, giving her his arm as he did so. 
Mr. Vaiden and I followed. 

“Alice, dear*” said Tom, with an uncalled 
for show of affection, “give me a flower. A 
rose, say: I like roses best.” 

* Alice broke some rose-sprays hastily, and 
presented them to him. “You will not forget 
my friend?” he said, patronizingly. 

She paused by a camelia, which was crowned 
with rich, white blossoms, and plucking one 
just opened, she timidly*placed it in my hand. 

I understood her. She saw my love for her, 
and pitied me. I could not look up when I 
thanked her. Qh! could she but know what I 
knew—that the love I would give all I possessed 
to win was held so cheap by Tom. 

“I am almost afraid I have offended papa 
Vaiden,” said Tom, after we left. “The old 
idiot has gone to dabbling in stocks, and it’s 
plain to be seen that he isn’t inside the ring. 
It won’t take very long for him to lose all he 
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bus. But I’ll say no more on the subject. Are 
you going there on Tuesday night?” 

•‘They asked me, but I have not yet decided.” 

“Go, by all means,” he answered, carelessly. 
“They seem to like you; and old Vaiden doesn’t 
take to every one.” 

Tuesday evening found me at Mr. Vaiden’s. 

I had determined not to go; but 1 could not 
stay away. It was not a party, only an in¬ 
formal gathering, with music, dancing, and 
cheerful talk. 

It was exquisite pleasure to be near Alice, 
although I knew that she was lost to me, and 
that I must crush out the love I felt for her. 

“Come and see us often,” said Mr. Yaiden, 
as I was leaving; “come at any and all times.” 

But I hesitated. I had noticed that Alice | 
had shunned me all the evening, nor did she ] 
now join in this invitation. I stammered ] 
something, and left, resolving never to enter ; 
the house again. Tom was my friend; at least, ; 
I owed my introduction to him; and I would 
not be a traitor to him, even if I could. Never 
to see Alice again was the honorable course. 

Three days after I met Tom on the street. 

“Well, old Yaiden has done it at last!” he 
said, stopping* me. “ Lost every cent, just as 
I knew he w^uld! That sudden tumble in 
stocks yesterday di<Ht.” 

“And Alice?” I cribd, breathlessly. 

“Oh! Alice has just written me a note, ask¬ 
ing to be released from the engagement, on 
aceount of her father’s failure. Which I did, 
of coarse,” he continued, with a laugh. 

“The heartless scoundrel!” I muttered be¬ 
tween my teeth, as I turned on my heel and 
abruptly left him. 

An hour afterward, I was at Mr. Yaiden’s. 
The old .gentleman clasped my hand eagerly. 

“ My dear boy, do you know-” he began. 

“I know all,” I cried, interrupting him; “and 
1 came to see if I could help you. 

“No, I have something left; and even if I 


had not, 1 am not so old but I could work for 
Alice.” 

“ And Alice, Miss Vaiden, how does she bear 
it?” I stammered. 

“ Like a heroine. But she has had more than | 
this to bear-” 

“I know it. The villain! May I—I won¬ 
der—would it be asking too much,” I blurted 
out, desperately, “if I might see her?” 

“ Of course, my dear boy,” he said, but with 
some surprise. “She is in the conservatory.” 

I flew to her side. She was sitting, listlessly 
dipping the fingers of one hand in the water of 
the fountain, while she leaned her head pen¬ 
sively on the other. At the sound of footsteps 
she looked up, and rose in confusion, crimson¬ 
ing all over face and neck. 

“Alice, darling!” I cried, excitedly. “You 
are free now, and I can speak. I do not dare 
to hope. But I love you! Oh! give me but a 
chance to show that I, at least, am honest and 
true! Ever since I used to see you gardening, 
ever since I heard you sing, last spring, I have 
loved you-” 

She had sunk, breathless, into her seat again. 
Her bosom was heaving convulsively. Her face, 
one moment was pale, and then was dyed with 
blushes. All at once a great hope leaped up in 
my heart, and I stopped in my passionate, 
almost incoherent address. 

“Can it be?” I said, seizing her hand, and 
speaking in a wrhisper. “Oh, Alice! do not 
play with me. Is it possible you may learn to 
love me?” . . ‘ „ 

She returned the pressure of my hand, ever 
so faintly, and murmured, as her head fell on 
my arm, 

| “ I’m afraid I have learned it aiready.” 

; And then I heard, in broken sentences, in 
; answer to my eager questions, that she had 
} long loved me; but that when she found out the 
^ truth, she was engaged to another, and honor 
kept her silent, as it had kept me. 


GERALDINE. 

BY P. C. DOLE. 


Com, take a seat upon my knee, 

And sing a merrie song to-night; 

One full of ringing melody, 

Twill make tkfe pawing hours bright; 
And let your arms around me twine. 

My gentle child-wife, Geraldine I 

Before I found yon, little one, 

I never knew affection's tone; 

A dneary world without a sun. 


A bark upon the sea alone, 

Was liko to me; but now divine 
Is life with you, sweet Geraldine I 


Then take a seat upon my knee. 
And wake for me a joyous jdng; 
Seraphic eyes alone shall eeeF, 
Our merry moments glide along, 
Hero in this little cot of mine— 

A Heaven below, my Geraldine! 


A 
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THE MALTESE FAN. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Not a Maltese dog, nor a Maltese scarf, but 
a Maltese fan! I call it a Maltese fan, not be¬ 
cause I know of any peculiar kind of fan which 
owns that name; but because Charley Living¬ 
ston bought the article in Malta, that best 
abused of cities, one day when we were wait¬ 
ing for a steamer which saw fit to be behind 
her time. An idle, pleasant, sunny day, which 
left the whole party with a different impression 
of Malta from the usual one; for most people 
feel bound to talk against it, since Lord Byron 
cursed it so heartily in rather lame verse. 

Charley Livingston bought the fan, and gave 
it to Cora Van Brock, the greatest coquette 
within half a dozen of the adjacent kingdoms, 
and bright enough to perform thoroughly the 
mission of a beauty and flirt—that of torment- 
ting to the verge of frenzy any unfortunate male 
who might fall within the orbit of her fascina¬ 
tions. 

That Charley was hard hit, we all knew, and 
I think Cora herself was in deadly earnest, at 
least for that day; for she put by her worldli¬ 
ness and her chill common sense, and lived her 
idyl to its full, regardless of after pain for her¬ 
self or him. 

We found the fan in an old curiosity shop, 
kept by the quaintest, most withered-looking 
Jew, with a beard like Mohammed, who spoke 
a polyglot of languages, and was so depre¬ 
catory and meek, that it was quite a pleasure 
to be cheated by him, as each was in turn. He 
produced the Ian from a sort of wooden casket, 
that might have been carved centuries ago by 
some fanciful monk, to hold his illuminated 
missal; for on one side was depicted Jacob and 
his family in their chariots, probably on the 
road to Egypt; on the other side, the Blessed 
Virgin, with the angel holding before her the 
bunch of lilies, whereby, according to the an¬ 
cient legend, she was warned of her approach¬ 
ing death. The ends had figures of Baints in 
relief, and the top was decorated with a figure 
of the wounded traveler, watched over by the 
t Good Samaritan. The carving really was won- 
' derful, and Livingston pounced upon the box 
at once. It contained all sorts of odd curiosi¬ 
ties and ornaments; among them the fan, which 
Charley bestowed on Miss Van Brock It was 
a marvelous bit of workmanship, of ebony, 
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carved so finely that it looked like lace, the 
Bticks quaintly inlaid with coral and mother- 
of-pearl, ending in a twisted snake of coral, 
and gems that served as a bracelet. 

He gave it to her,' and I, bending over the 
box, which they had called me to examine, 
heard him whisper, 

“No matter what comes after—if it were 
possible that we should be separated for years 
—any time that you will carry the fan, I shall 
know you remember this day, and wish me to 
remember it” 

She was all woman at that moment. Seldom 
since that day, I think, has any mortal seen on 
Cora Van Brock’s face the expression which 
softened and elevated it then. 

“I shall never forget,” she answered; 
“never!” 

It struck me that it was time for me to bo 
discreet and move away; and I was doing it 
with my usual amiability, when it was ren¬ 
dered unnecessary by th$ approach of Cora’s 
old aunt, the Dragon, as she was familiarly 
called among her niece’s friends, though she 
was happily unconscious of it, and wrote her¬ 
self, with great dignity, Mrs. Schuyler De 
Lancy Vander Schoven, and was as woodenly 
obstinate an old woman as ever traced her 
lineage back to Amsterdam. 

She had fortunately been confined to her 
room all the morning with a headache; she 
said a nervous one; but as I had seen her feed 
like an ogress at supper the night before, I 
^grinned incredulity, and thereby caused her 
to hate me more heartily than ever, which was 
not necessary. She had come out of the house 
for a walk, with her maid and her pug dog, 
that was afflicted with a chronic snarl, and a 
stumpy tail like a peg to lift him by, and had 
scented us- out in the old curiosity shop, and 
as soon as she found what was going on in¬ 
sisted upon returning home. 

“I feel very unwell, Cora; very unwell,” 
said she, with that reproachful severity elderly 
' women so often exhibit when speaking of their 
ailments, as if they had been caused by the 
person to whom the complaint chances to be 
made. 

“I wonder at your coming out then, aunt,” 
returned Miss Van Brock, with a cruel lack of 
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sympathy, for she was in a mood to be senti¬ 
mental and romantic, and did not wish to be 
brought back to reality and common sense by 
any old, crooked fairy of a godmother. 

“I thought the air might do me good," snap¬ 
ped the dragon; “and 1 was tired of Btaying 
alone—I hare been alone all day." 

“Most people like it when they are suffer¬ 
ing from dyspeptic headache," said Charley, 
iireetly. 

“Never had anything of*the sort in my life," 
she snapped back; “never!" The Schuylers 
are famous for sound stomachs; and the De 
Lancys might be made of oak." 

“1 don't see exactly how you oould inherit 
the peculiarity from them,” observed Cora, 
wickedly; for it was the old cat’s first husband 
who had been a De Lancy—she had killed off 
two unfortunates; her last husband had died 
in a fit after three months of the martyrdom, 
and I always thought he held his breath, choos- j 
ing strangulation to a longer endurance of his 
mate’s companionship. 

“I must say,” returned the dragon, plain¬ 
tively, “1 think the ills and pains of her nearest 
relative a very poor subject for a young girl to 
exercise her wit upon." 

“We had better go back to the hotel," said 
Cora, resignedly; for she knew that when her 
aunt tried the plaintive “dodge," she would be 
utterly unendurable. 

At that stage of the quarrel, I sacrificed my¬ 
self: became a burnt-offering, so to speak, on 
the altar of friendship. I began to talk to the 
old woman about her family: she would hold 
forth on that subject by the hour. Finally, 
she took my arm to walk back to the inn, the 
patient maid and the pug dog following; and I 
lost her the way, and so harrowed up her soul 
generally, that when she did reach the house, 
she had to go instantly to bed, and we were 
free from her for the rest of the evening. 

I think it was an evening to be remembered 
by several members of the party—we were nine 
in all—but to none had it so deep a meaning 
as to the pair whose little story I set out to tell 
you. What a moon that was which shed its 
■oft, white light over the murmuring sea! How 
the voice of the waves, and the low whisper of 
the wind, added to the magio of the scene! 
What a dreamy, unsubstantial, enchanting time 
altogether! Ah! it was one of those nights 
that come to us occasionally, as we pass through 
°ur youth, something set apart entirely from 
the past and the future, complete in itself, and 
*° beautiful, that, no matter what pain may 
follow in its wake, no after memories can 


ever dim its recollection, or make it less beau¬ 
tiful! 

And sitting by the sea, Charley Livingston 
told Cora of his love; and she listened; warn¬ 
ing him sometimes that the hour was not real, 
but still listening, so softened and gentle, that 
he could not believe she meant to be ruled by 
the doctrines of cold, worldly wisdom, which 
she occasionally remembered to revive for his 
benefit. 

Of course, I heard the story long after, word 
for word. There are conversations which men 
never forget; years may pass, other loves and 
other hates may come; but not a syllable of 
speeches, forgotten in these special colloquies, 
can be forgotten. 

Cora Van Brock and her aunt had been wan¬ 
dering about Europe for a year. The last win¬ 
ter they had spent in Rome, the spring in 
Florence; and the old dragon had “assisted" 
at several marriages, wherein American girls 
gained titles as long and romantic as any you 
can find in a sentimental novel. She wa9 now 
beset with the idea of buying one for Cora; 
and Cora, though she owned a host of good 
qualities, had been her pupil too many years 
not to have acquired any amount of false ideas 
and theories. 

She had gone through a couple of years of 
belle-hood in New York, and her heart had 
never once been touched, and she had sagely 
decided that it never could be seriously; and 
three years of rush and excitement had worn 
out even the freshness of feeling which made 
ephemeral fancies possible to her. It was 
during the spring, in Florence, that she met 
Charley Livingston for the first time. In spite 
of his Knickerbocker blood, ho knew little of 
America beyond the recollections of his child¬ 
hood; his widowed mother having had, for the 
last fifteen years, an idea that she oould not 
live out of Italy—not on account of her soul- 
yearnings, or any of the poetical reasons which 
make young ladies sigh for that land of ro¬ 
mance—it was simply her stomach, and her 
bronchial tubes, and other physical unpleasant¬ 
nesses, which influenced her. 

My Charles was only twenty-three. He con¬ 
sidered that a vast age, and so did I at the 
time. I have seen cause since to alter my 
opinion somewhat; but no matter how long I 
have had to do it in, I wish people would re¬ 
member that story-tellers are like the in¬ 
habitants of enchanted castles in fairy-tales, 
always young. 

Charles had inherited from his father a 
handsome face, and a good deal of sparkling 
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talent; but the fortune with which the paternal 
began life .had diminished greatly, though it 
was still a fair competency for a man accus¬ 
tomed to Continental life. 

The old dragon was so engrossed by her 
dreams of titled grandeur for her niece, and 
had such perfect faith in Cora’s working hand- 
in-hand with her to attain that desirable end, 
that she paid very little attention to what went 
on where Livingston was concerned. If he 
chose, like a silly moth, to scorch his wings in 
the flame, that was solely his affair. I am 
not sure that Cora herself did not think so at 
first. But Charley was sufficiently superior to 
ordinary men to make flirting with him rather 
dangerous work for any woman—and so the 
calculating young lady found it before she was 
through. 

She had found it so already, and meant to 
get away from his society; but one thing and 
another had prevented it; whether fate, or 
Master Charley’s management, I am not quite 
certain. This Mediterranean trip the old dragon 
had consented to, or rather been eager for, 
because an old French marchioness and her 
nephew, heir to a long title, a tumble-down 
chateau, and a great many debts, were to be 
of the party. But destiny was cruel to the 
dragon. At the last moment, after we were 
actually on the steamer, news came that the' 
elderly French lady was ill, and monsieur, her 
nephew, like a dutiful young man, remained 
with her. I wondered if he would have been 
so attentive if the little, dried-up marquise, 
with curls like a poodle-dog, had been poor, 
instead of the possessor of very respectable 
rentes; but you see, in those days, I was young, 
and thought it poetical to do the misanthrope. 

But if the small Frenchman was not of the 
party, Charley Livingston was, to the dragon’s 
surprise; and I thought it a very tidy bit of 
retribution, that it chanced to be Charley him¬ 
self, who was the bearer of the courteous note, 
the young marquis wrote. He announced him¬ 
self desole, abkne, etc.; and the bow with which 
Charley placed the scented, coroneted billet in 
the dragon’s claw, was as pretty a high-comedy 
point, as one could wish to see. 

The poor dragon, however, had little leisure 
even for rage, for she speedily became the prey 
of sea-sickness—and a wretched old dragon 
she was. Her state-room was next to mine, 
and I could hear her groaning and gulping at 
all hours of the night. 

And here we were at Malta; and Charley 
Livingston arrived at the culmination of his* 
audacity, put all his devotion and love into 


passionate speech, and made Cora's heart 
quiver, and her reason feel what a silly crea¬ 
ture she had been, to play with fire, and burn 
her fingers so severely. 

“It cannot be, Charley—you know it cannot; 
it is just madness, and there is the end of it,” 
she said. 

“I don’t know it, Cora; you don’t believe it, 
either. I am sure now that you care for me!” 

“ I 4m sure that you are very impertinent” 

“Don’t play with me, Cora; it is too late for 
that! This pleasant trip is over, we have to 
separate now, for I am obliged to go back to 
America, for a time.” 

“I am sure the voyage will do you a world 
of good. What a pity you are never sea-sick!” 

He felt himself growing angry, but he would 
not give way to the passion, lest he should lose 
the little advantage he had gained. 

“I shall return as soon as possible,” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“You ought, on your mother’s account,” 
she answered. 

“ And I want you to say that you will be glad 
'to see me.” 

“Of course I shall—if we happen to meet.” 

“Happen to meet?” he repeated. 

“That was what I said; please, don’t repeat 
my words, they are not precise enough for me 
to wish to hear them twice.” 

I have no doubt she suffered in acting the 
part she was forcing herself to act; but that 
only made her more cruel and hard. She 
meant to end matters here. She saw already 
the danger there was from her own weakness, 
and she was determined that her heart should 
not be the means of making her false to her 
: worldly theories. 

“Of course, we shall meet,” he added; “you 
know that I will come to you, at once.” 

“It is not a matter of course at all; you will 
hurry on to Italy to see your mother; and I 
certainly have no intention of burying myself, 
.for another winter, in any of those modern 
Pompeiis.” 

“Are you trying to make me angry, Cora?” 

“ What an idea! I am simply making a state¬ 
ment of facts—clearly as a prime minister 
could do.” 

Of course, he grew vexed, then they quar¬ 
reled ; and she was sufficiently softened, for the 
moment, to give him renewed hope; then her 
work was all to do over again. There can be 
nothing original, or new, in a quarrel between 
two lovers, from whatever cause arising; so I 
• may spare you further repetition of what they 
said. 
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Bat they parted then, Charles Livingston 
vent away to America, and Cora followed the 
old dragon up to Paris, and spent the winter 
there; and when spring came, they went over 
to London. Livingston kept his word. He 
had sworn, that night, not to intrude upon her, 
and, unless someynutual acquaintance chanced 
to utter his name, Cora Van Brook never heard 
it spoken. 

Before the summer was over, the dragon had 
ion for her niece the position she coveted. 
Cora became the wife of Sir Henry Dacre, Bart. 
“Only a baronet,” scornfully said the relatives 
of young Yankees, who had wedded French 
marquises and German dukes. “ Worth all 
their trumpery titles put together,” pronounced 
the dragon, and was triumphant. She paid 
down the dowry, that was to be Cora’s, accord¬ 
ing to her uncle’s will, if she married to please 
her aunt—seventy thousand pounds. I reckon 
this amount in English money, because that 
was what Sir Henry Dacre, Bart., did. • 

The dragon only lived three months after 
that happy wedding morning: her earthly 
vork was done; and she departed to her own 
place, as each of us Bhall in turn, wherever it 
nay be. The ohief consolation she found in 
her illness, during which she Buffered great 
pain, was to look at Cora’s visiting-cards, with 
Lady Dacre engraved thereupon, and to sort 
the ornament8 of her dressing-case, decorated 
with the baronet’s crest. I believe Cora was 
very good to her, and very attentive; and 
though her troubles had already begun, she 
kept them to herself; and the old woman died 
in peace. Her mind wandered during her last 
hours; she seemed to think herself one of the 
dead-and-gone Lady Dacres, and was par¬ 
ticular about having the family ooat-of-arms 
emblazoned on her coffin, and her winding- 
iheet, too. 

“There’s no knowing,” said the old woman 
frowning and moaning, “how far these modern 
•Bormities may extend, and I want to be pre¬ 
pared.” 

Then she revived for a little, and complained 
•f being slowly driven out into the cold and 
dark. Though she recognized the people about 
her, she could not free herself from that delu¬ 
sion, and begged them piteously not to let her 
he forced away. 

“Hold me fast!” she said, over and over, to 
Cora; “hold me fasti I can’t go there! I 
won’t go there!” 

“You are safe here, on the bed,” Cora 
would answer. “ See, 1 am holding your hand.” 

“Yes, yes; but there’s something behind the 


curtains, pushing me away. 1 can't see them, 
but they’re there! There’s a dark road—oh! 
how narrow it is, and so cold—so cold! I’m 
freezing, Cora, I’m freezing!” 

Her voice grew fainter, her struggles ceased; 
but still she murmured brokenly about the dark 
and the narrow way, “so cold—oh, so cold!” 
The voice was silent at last! The wrinkled 
form lay stretched upon the bed, never to move 
again; and the time was gone by when human 
lips had any right even to speak of the follies 
and mistakes of her past life. As for the 
future, that was in God’s hands; and though 
her sins may appear abhorrent to your nature 
and mine, it does not follow that they were any 
worse than ours. Bury her. Let her rest! 

Sir Henry Dacre was away from homp when 
Mrs. Vander Schoven died. He was in Paris, 
where, indeed, the baronet saw fit to make bis 
residence altogether; and Cora learned that 
England was not likely to be a pleasant rest¬ 
ing-place for him, at any time to come. She 
learned a good many other things in regard to 
him; she saw for herself that he was utterly 
■brutal and degraded; and after the first few 
weeks of marriage, he did not even make the 
pretence of conoealing his vices from her. Cer¬ 
tain dubious transactions on the turf had 
stamped his reputation indelibly, as far as 
England was concerned; and when he and 
Cora chanced, one day, to meet a noble kins¬ 
man of his, the noble kinsman passed the 
baronet without so much as a sign of saluta¬ 
tion. 

Four years passed. I was in Berlin, and 
found Lady Dacre living there. She had been 
a widow nearly two years. I learned from 
those familiar with the history of her married 
life, that it would be difficult to imagine a 
worse purgatory than that she had endured, 
while it lasted. There was no outrage which 
she escaped, scarcely any conceivable shame 
that was spared her. But, at last, the baronet 
died. Lady Dacre had her title, and a very 
small income from some American property, 
which she inherited too short a time before 
her husband’s death for him to waste it. She 
could manage to live in tolerable comfort there, 
on her narrow means, and was free now to 
enjoy the life she had chosen for herself, if 
any faculty of enjoyment was left. 

She was twenty-four years old at this time, 
and handsome still, though she looked older 
than her age, and all the youth and animation 
had gone out of her face. A relative of her 
husband’s was ambassador there, and was very 
kind to her; so that she had society, if she 
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wished it; bat with neither fortune, nor spirits 
to make it particularly agreeable, to a woman 
of her disposition at least. 

I saw her often, and we became quite confi¬ 
dential; and it was I who told her the news 
that came across seas, concerning Charley 
Livingston. Charley had never been back to 
Europe. His mother had died suddenly, and 
he had sensibly gone into business, and in 
some of the mysterious ways in which New 
Yorkers do such things, had grown rich. I 
heard this, for he used to write to me at times. 
I knew he had not forgotten his old love, or its 
pain, either. But, for a year past., I had been 
in the East, and had gained no tidings of him. 
Soon after I got to Berlin, I saw, in a news¬ 
paper, that ho accepted a diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment to the Prussian court, and was coming 
over at once. 

I told Lady Dacre. She received the news 
very quietly, having reached that stage of ele¬ 
gant breeding, which, I am informed, is the 
highest mortal can attain, where nothing 
startles one into pleasure or surprise. But 
under all her fine manners, Lady Dacre was 
moved, and I saw it. From that day she used 
to talk to me about the past. She spoke 
frankly of her mistakes and her weakness; 
her whole face changed; life came back to her 
face, and her eyes grew softened; and I knew 
that she was living over the old dream, and 
nourishing a new hope for the future, which 
had looked so cold and dead. 

I waited and wondered. It did look like 
Fate’s work, bringinglthose two together, after 
a separation that had been worse than the part¬ 
ings death makes. How would Charley act? I 
could form no theory whatever. Whether he 
loved her sufficiently to forgive the wrong she 
had done him and overlook it; whether he 
would be hard and unforgiving, I could not 
decide. But I was confident that, in her own 
mind, Lady Dacre had no doubt. She believed 
that, whatever his anger or* resentment had 
been, her old power over him would easily be 
restored, when he was once more brought 
within the spell of her influence. I thought 
it quite possible, but could come to no decision. 

Some weeks after, I was » a reception 
given by an American, and Lady Dacre was 
there. As I entered, and was making my best 
bow to my hostess, the latter whispered, 

“ Charles Livingston arrived this afternoon. 
My husband made him promise to come to¬ 
night. So unfortunate that Lady Dacre is 
here!” 

She evidently had more to say, but I was in 


too great a hurry to wait for it. I rushed off 
to Lady Dacre and told her the news, thinking 
it a little malicious of our hostess not to have 
warned her, as she knew the whole story as 
well as I did. But when I reached her side, 
I knew, without speaking a word, that Lady 
Dacre had learned who was expected. 

She was looking very handsome, that night, 
plainly dressed in white, and in her hand she 
carried the fan Charley Livingston had given 
her, years before, in Malta. 

She said, almost immediately, 

44 Did you know he was in Berlin—is coming 
here?” 

“Mrs. Lorsing has just told me,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ She has said nothing to me. My maid saw 
him in the street, aB he was talking to Lorsing, 
and heard him promise to oome.” 

I remembered the words which had passed 
between the pair, when that fan was given and 
accepted; but Lady Dacre did not know that I 
had heard them, so she fluttered it slowly in 
my face, with beautiful unconsciousness. She 
kept me by her, trying to talk, so to appear as 
usual. 

I did my little best, but it was hard work for 
both; and I could see her eyes turning con* 
stantly toward the outer-saloon, where Mrs. 
Lorsing was receiving her guests. 

For a time there was a crowd in the door¬ 
way, and we could not see who entered: it 
divided, and I beheld Charley Livingston mak¬ 
ing his way through it. He was older, and 
altered, as was natural; but handsomer than 
ever; the same Charley still, that was evident. 
I quite forgot my good-breeding, and started 
forward with an audible exclamation. He saw 
me, and rushed up. “ Another old friend here,” 
I said. He turned, and saw Lady Dacre. She 
was leaning back in her chair, perfectly quiet, 
but very pale: in her beautiful hand slowly 
fluttered the Maltese fan. I would have let 
Charley go up alone, but he kept my hand fast 
in his arm, and we walked toward her. Another 
instant and he was bowing over the slender 
fingers she extended to him, with no expression 
in his face but that of extreme pleasure and 
friendliness. 

“This is like old times,” he said, “meeting 
you two here; and to think I didn’t know either 
of you were in this part of the world.” 

44 Didn’t know it?” I repeated. I had thought, 
from the first, that he had accepted the position 
because he knew Lady Dacre lived there; I 
know she had thought so, too. 

“No,” he answered; “but it is a great, great 
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pleasure to me, Lady Dacre. I am sure you 
know that.” 

In spite of her training and her fine manners, 
the color came into Lady Caere’s cheeks, and 
her eyes sunk almost timidly under he's. I 
began to think that I had better get out of the 
way, when Charley added, 

**I mu^st bring my wife and present her 
to you; she feels as if she knew you both 
already.” 

“Your wife?” This from me, in a shrill 
tenor, several octaves too high for true ele¬ 
gance. 

Lady Dacre sat silent; but the hand, that 
held the fluttering fan, dropped slowly into 
her lap. 

“Yes,” continued unconscious Charley, “I 
was married just before I sailed. Wait till I 
bring my wife—Fll tell you all about it then.” 

He started off. I stood silent. Lady Dacre 
did not speak either. The hand that held the 
Maltese fan shook slightly. I heard the inlaid 
sticks creek ominously under the pressure of 
her fingers. I wanted to say something, to 
get away, but I could do nothing. 

Back Charley came. Leaning on his arm 
was a pretty, bright, sensible-looking girl, 
exquisitely dressed, and Charley presented her 
to Lady Dacre as his wife. I was named in 
turn; and thus we four stood, face to face, in 
one of those odd chances of life that make such 
pretty points in novels, and such telling tab¬ 
leaux on the stage, but are so very uncom¬ 
fortable to live through. 

While I was conscious of looking more like 
a christianized chimpanzee than anything else, 


I saw Lady Dacre draw the pretty bride down 
to the sofa, heard her say charming things in 
a charming way, and with an air of interest, 
faithful to her elegant manners and her woman's 
tact to the last. 

Charley began to talk to me. In the midst 
of his happy rattle—and that he was happy it 
needed only one look in his face to be certain— 
I heard his wife say, 

“Oh, Lady Dacre! you have broken your 
pretty fan!” 

Charley turned. He had not noticed or re¬ 
membered the fan, when he was first talking 
to her; he did not see it now, for Lady Dacre, 
with one quick movement, broke the slender 
chain which bound it to her wrist, and hid the 
broken toy in the folds of her dress. 

“It is no matter,” she said; “an old thing 
my maid gave me without my noticing.” 

She rose from her seat, held the bride’s 
hands, and added, 

“Now I must run away. I am engaged at 
my cousin’s, Lord Pon9onby. I would look in 
here for a moment, because I was told that I 
should meet my old friend, Mr. Livingston. I 
hope I have met a new one, too, in his wife.” 

A few pretty words from the happy young 
bride, a cordial confirmation from Charley, 
then Lady Dacre took my arm, and I led her 
away down the crowded saloons. 

Certainly, no great actre-.s ever performed 
her most telling part more effectively than she. 
But, even in my thoughts, I respected her prido 
too much to presume to pity her. Whatever 
her pain was, she could bear it, I knew, if she 
believed her secret safe and unsuspected. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


1 stand beside the moaning sea, 

This dreamy Autumn day. 

To muse awhilo in solitude, 

And cast life's cares away; 

I gaze upon the distant ships. 

The sea-gulls circling flight; 

While over sense and soul there steals 
A calm, a sweet delight. 

Afsr I hear mysterious sounds— 

Old Oman's endless roar; 

While at my feet the wavelets break 
With music on the shore; 

And overhead the arching blue, 
IJlnmod with golden light, 

Bends lovingly, and tips tin* waves 
With colors warm and bright. 


I note the wide, outstretching sea— 

The immensity of space; 

The unfathomed waves, tho realms above, 
That man can never trace; 

And in my soul I feel the power 
Of Him who placed them there; 

Who swells these waves upon the strand, 
And made this scene so fair! 

Beside the sea! Oh ! here'! feel 
How vain has been my life! 

How vain are all ambition's dreams, 

And all this care and strife. 

Hero nobler aims steal o'er the soul, 

To seek that distant shore 

Across life’s dark, tempestuous soa, 
Where toll and pain are o'^r. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ Rosamond !” And whispering the name, 
Walton Percival laid his hand upon his cousin’s 
arm and bent toward her, trying to determine, 
in the dim light, whether her face was hidden 
from him in sport, or fright, or whether this 
were, indeed, herself. The human touch, the 
human yoice, aroused the girl from the panic- 
fit into which she had fallen, and suddenly 
clinging to her cousin’s arm, she whispered, 

“ Oh, Walton! I have seen-” 

“ What? In God’s name!” he cried, infected 
by her terror, “not the lady who looks like 
you?” 

“ No—and I never saw any one that looked 
like him—but I am sure he was not like one 
of us.” 

“ The man who looked out of the third-story 
window this morning,” said Walton, thought¬ 
fully, to himself, partially recovering his. self- 
control. 

“Let us go and sit down in the window,” 
said Rosamond, falteringly, “I feel a little 
faint.” 

“Lean upon my arm! Poor child! it is too 
much for you, and I ought not to have asked 
it; but I thought fc, must be you for whom the 
appearanoe, so like you, was intended, and 
I fancied you very strong and brave in such 
matters.” 

“So I am, or so I will be,” said Rosamond, 
, recovering herself with an effort; and without 
aid she walked along the gallery to the stairs, 
and descended to the oriel-window, followed 
by Walton, who seated himself at a little dis¬ 
tance. 

At the same moment the low sound of a key 
turning in the look was heard, and the door of 
the housekeeper’s room swung softly open, and 
Mrs. Nancy appeared upon the threshold, stoop¬ 
ing a little forward, and eagerly scanning the 
corridor and galleries, while the dim light from 
within the room threw forward her wierd figure, 
and extraordinary head, with an effect scarcely 
less startling than that of the supernatural ap¬ 
pearances which had preceded it. 

“ She has heard our footsteps, or voices, and 
is looking for them,” softly whispered Walton 
in Rosamond’s ear; but, cautious as was the 
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whisper, it seemed to reach the ears of the old 
woman, who immediately advanced down the 
gallery toward the stair-case. 

“ She will find us here—and what will she 
think?” said Rosamond to herself. But sud¬ 
denly between her eyes and the figure of the 
old woman, creeping stealthily down the gal¬ 
lery, appeared two other figures, standing at 
the head of the stairs for a moment, and then 
moving slowly toward the housekeeper, who, 
seeing them, stopped short, and clenching both 
her fists, shook them in angry defiance toward 
the figures, who steadily advanced until, almost 
reaching her, the woman paused, and the man, 
holding up his right hand with a gesture of 
menace and command, strode one step nearer, 
as if about to touch the old woman, who, with¬ 
standing him no longer, retreated step by step 
backward, closely followed by her strange pur¬ 
suer, until gaining her own room, she rushed 
into it, and closed and looked the door. Then 
the male figure rejoining his companion, the 
two retraced their steps, glided along the gal¬ 
lery, and down the stairs, until reaching the 
level of the recessed window, where the cousins 
sat, they paused, and fixed their mournful and 
wistful eyes upon them. 

Rosamond, creeping closer to her cousin’s 
side, clung to his arm, and from that shelter 
examined, with shrinking curiosity, the ap¬ 
pearance of the woman whom Walton had 
thought to resemble her so closely; and as she 
did so, found herself oppressed with the same 
sort of incredulous horror one might feel in 
suddenly* encountering himself face to face— 
a horror ascribed by the Germans to their 
doppd-gangerB , or persons afflicted with a second 
visible self, who accompanies or meets them at 
every turn, until the sufferer sinks at last be¬ 
neath the unnatural life forced upon him. 

Thus, in a measure, felt Rosamond Thorne, 
in scrutinizing a figure, a face so precisely her 
own, that it seemed to her as if the wasting 
and consuming sorrow, the terrible longing 
and questioning of t hat face must also be hert} 
and as she looked her heart sunk within her, 
with a sense of desolation such as never before 
had fallen upon her happy life. From this, 
her own most woeful image, Rosamond looked 
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at the male figure, whose stern, dark eyes were 
bent upon her own with an expression of min¬ 
gled entreaty and command, so intense as to 
acquire an actually fearful power. Beneath 
that gaze Rosamond’s eyes fell, and shrinking 
nearer to her cousin, she whispered, 

“What is it they want? They are trying to 
ask something of us.” 

Walton did not reply; but, as if in answer to 
her question, the spectral Rosamond extended 
her clasped hands, with an imploring gesture; 
and then both figures turned and glided up the 
stairs, the man waving his hand, as if sum¬ 
moning them to follow. 

“Let us go!” whispered Walton; and firmly 
clasping his hand, Rosamond suffered him to 
lead her up the stairs, and along the gallery, 
down which the spectres were gliding with 
the peculiar movement they always exhibited. 
At the entrance of the side corridor the figures 
paused, if to make sure that they were fol¬ 
lowed, and then turned down it. Walton Per- 
cival and Rosamond quickened their footsteps, 
and reaching the corridor a moment later, saw 
the two standing at the remote end of the pas¬ 
sage, beside the baize-door. 

“ This is just the way she led me, last night,” 
whispered Percival; but Rosamond could not 
reply, and they passed quickly down the cor- j 
ridor. Arrived at the door, they missed their { 
guides, but found them upon the other side, I 
where they stood hand-in-hand, their wistful 
eyes turned upon the young people for a mo¬ 
ment, then moved slowly toward the corner of 
the chamber, from which descended the stairs 
mentioned as conducting to the kitchen and 
offices, and there disappeared, how neither of 
the spectators could determine. 

“They are gone,” whispered Rose, with a 
gasp of relief, as the faint luminous aureola 
enveloping the two figures faded slowly away. 

44 Yes—but where, or how? I cannot under¬ 
stand this at all!” he exclaimed. “I do not be¬ 
lieve in supernatural appearances, yet what 
else are they? What have we seen, Rose?” 

44 Spirits of the departed,” said Rosamond, 
in a whisper of awe; “and they have work for 
me to do—for me especially. They have come 
to call me to do it. But, oh, Walton! how can 
I connect myself with phantoms ? How can I 
understand, or how can 1 endure to see and 
meet them?” And Rosamond, clinging closer 
to her cousin’s arm, suffered him to lead her 
back into the corridor, almost without con¬ 
sciousness of what she was about. At the door 
of her chamber Walton paused, and holding 
her hand in his, said kindly, 


“ I cannot answer these questions now, dear; 
but they shall be answered sooner or later. I 
have a theory, but 1 cannot keep you here 
longer. Go and get some rest, and to-morrow 
we will speak of it, again. ” 

“Good-night, then, Walton.” 

44 Good-night, dear child.” 

And with a cordial pressure of the hand, 
they parted, she creeping as softly as possible 
into her own room and quietly undressing her¬ 
self; while Delia, watching her from beneath 
her almost closed eyelids, said to herself, over 
and over, “She has been to meet Walton! She 
has been to meet Walton!” 

But when Rosamond, softly lying down be¬ 
side her, said, “Delia!” the dark-fringed eye¬ 
lids closed tightly, and the watcher became, 
to all appearance, a profound sleeper, so that 
Rosamond, after a moment’s scrutiny, laid her 
innocent head upon its pillow, with a sigh of 
relief, and thanked heaven that she was once 
more in safety. Five minutes more, and she 
was sound asleep; and then it was Delia’s turn 
to quietly rise, and with white, naked feet, and 
flowing, ghost-like draperies, to pace the cham¬ 
ber up and down through the faint starlight, 
and the heavy shadow, until far in the east 
broke the first gray of dawn. 

Walton, meanwhile, having seen Rosamond 
in safety, went to his own room, and procured 
a light, and a stout hunting-knife, with a short, 
double-edged blade. He was about to put his 
theory to the test. Returning to the unfinished 
chamber, he softly closed the door, and hold¬ 
ing the lamp above his head, deliberately sur¬ 
veyed the whole place, but especially the 
corner where the two apparently spectral 
figures had disappeared. 

“That is rather an odd arrangement,” re¬ 
marked he, aloud, as he noted the construction 
of the stair-case occupying this corner: and, 
to tell the truth, it was a very odd arrange¬ 
ment. The stairs descended from about the 
middle of the Bide of the chamber, and ran 
toward the body of the house, the unfinished 
room being the first in a wing added to this 
side of the main building. Standing at the 
top of the stair-case, Walton perceived that the 
ceiling was carried down in a line parallel to 
that of the stairs, arguing another stair-case 
above, ascending to the third story; and yet, 
in the room where he stood, a smooth wall, 
built of lath and plaster, extended along the 
side of the staircase quite back of the parti¬ 
tion-wall. This wall was hung, too, with an old- 
fashioned paper, and both had evidently been 
there for years, precisely as they now stood. 
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“ The upper stair-case should start from this j 
point, and here is nothing but a dead wall,” 
said Percival, impatiently, as he tapped the 
wall with the handle of his knife. To his j 
horror, an answering tap replied to him from 
the other side of the wall. 

“ I will see what it is, at any rate,” muttered 
the young man; and with his knife, he care¬ 
fully detached a small piece of the plaster, and 
cut away a section of the lath which appeared 
beneath. A hole, large enough to admit a hand 
holding a lamp, was soon carved out, and the 
workman was carefully paring away some 
rough projections, preparatory to thrusting 
the lamp through it, when his knife was sud¬ 
denly twisted from his hand, and fell with a 
loud clash to the floor within. Instinctively 
Percival stooped and put his eyes to the aper¬ 
ture, although he could have seen nothing in 
the darkness, even could he have got his head 
through; but no sooner had his face arrived 
opposite the breach, than a hand, armed 
with crooked, skeleton*like fingers, was thrust 
through, and twining itself in his beard, drag¬ 
ged him close to the opening, and there held 
him for a moment. Furious with anger, Per¬ 
cival tore himself away. 

“ Infamous fiend! Why do you haunt me in 
this manner!” he cried. But only the shrill, 
elfish laughter, already described, replied to 
him. 

“ I will know what this means, before I sleep, 
if I rouse the whole house for it,” persisted the 
young man; and passing again through the 
baize-door to the side corridor, ho knocked per¬ 
emptorily at the door of old Nancy’s chamber. 
Somewhat to his surprise it was immediately 
opened by the old woman, who appeared 
dressed, as usual, and holding a candle in 
her hand, whose upward light threw grotesque 
shadows over her impressive face and wild, 
gray hair. 

“What do you want, young man?” asked 
she, as soon as the door was open, and without 
waiting for Percival to speak. 

“ Who snatched my knife? Who mocked me 
with their insolent laughter? What is the 
mystery of that hidden stair-case ? What are 
these juggles of spectres, which glide about 
tho passages by day and night? If you know, 
answer me, here and now, or it shall be the 
worse for you!” passionately exclaimed Per¬ 
cival. 

The housekeeper fixed her stern, strange 
eyes upon his unwaveringly. 

“Young man,” said she, “you have either 
been dreaming, or drinking too much. There 


are no spectres in this house. As to your 
knife, I suppose that was what I heard drop 
through the partition-wall, into the closet of 
my chamber. I keep my petticoats and cast¬ 
off dresses in that closet, and to-morrow; if you 
are still anxious to inspect them, I will show 
them to you. Meantime, I will advise you to 
go to bed and cool your brain.” 

CHAPTER X. 

Mistress Nancy’s advice, although not very 
palatable, was so exceedingly sensible, that 
Mr. Percival found himself constrained to ac¬ 
cept it; and w T hen the door was closed and 
locked in his face, he turned quietly away and 
sought his own. In entering it, he carelessly 
stumbled over a chair; and Capt. Page, start¬ 
ing up and reaching for the revolver lying upon 
the stand at his bed-head, shouted, 

“ Who’s there?” 

“ Only I—no harm done,” replied Percival, 

| curtly; but the old sailor was too much accus¬ 
tomed to sudden alarms to be long in arousing 
himself, and rising upon his elbow, he looked 
first at his watch, and then at his room-mate. 

“ Half-past one, and you not undressed? 
What’s up? Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” replied Percival, 
in so reserved a manner that the captain said 
no more, and was presently asleep again; but 
the incident left an impression of annoyance 
upon Percival’s mind, destined to be justified 
by later events. 

The next morning, Mrs. Nancy returned the 
t hunting-knife to its owner, as he passed the 
door of her chamber, with the remark, 

“Here is your knife, Mr. Percival, and when 
you wish to look into my closets again, I shall 
be happy to show you through the door.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nancy; and I dare say I 
may trouble you fo do so soon. There are 
various matters about this house, which I 
intend to look into before I leave it.” 

“Yes, sir, yes! Youth is apt to be an inquir¬ 
ing season,” replied the old woman, turning 
again into her own room; and Percival found 
himself unable to decide whether she was jeer¬ 
ing him, or speaking with the quaint freedom of 
old age. 

Breakfast passed merrily, in spite of the fact 
that every one of the party, except alone aunt 
Matilda, had some secret anxiety, or suspicion, 
to make them thoughtful; for even Capt. Page, 
remembering that he had heard the sound of 
low voices in the hall a few moments before 
: Percival’s entrance to the chamber, could not 
but wonder which of the youug ladies had 
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kapt their host company in his vigil, and what 
t.ie occurrence betokened. 

The day passed without any remarkable 
event, and IcliaboJ performed his share of the 
household duties undaunted by the sights and 
sounds which had proved so terrible to the 
weaker nerves of Mademoiselles Susan and 
Katy. After tea, the whole party strolled 
among the green lanes bordering the estate; 
and Walton, conscious that the two young 
ladies had each good reason to expect his 
peculiar attention, exerted himself to be im¬ 
partially polite and agreeable to both; and 
succeeded as well as could be expected in so 
arduous an undertaking. 

Capt. Page, meantime, escorted Miss Ma¬ 
tilda, and delicately angled after her opinion 
of her other two guests, and her wishes as to 
her nephew's preferences. 

“Oh! of course, I like Rosamond best; and I 
should be very glad if Walton should fancy 
her,” said Miss Matilda, frankly. 

“And do you think Miss Rosamond encour¬ 
ages his attentions?” asked the crafty captain. 

“Encourage? Well, Rosamond is not a girl 
to do much of that; but you can see how 
friendly she is with him.” 

“Yes, very friendly,” replied the captain, 
abstractedly, and, to himself, added, “Some¬ 
thing more than friendly, if she stays up until 
two o’clock in the morning with him.” 

“Are you tired, young ladies? Will you 
have my arm, or my arms?” asked Walton, as 
they came within sight of home, and the girls 
began to droop a little. 

“Thank you,” murmured Delia, and ac¬ 
cepted the arm, leaning upon it in the con¬ 
fidential, almost caressing manner, which some 
women use and find so effective. 

“And you, Rosamond?” asked Percival. 

“No, thank you! I always thought it very 
selfish for the second drowning man to insist 
upon clinging to the spar which the first finds no 
more than sufficient,” said Rosamond, gayly; 
■ nd swinging the little walking-stick she car¬ 
ried, she tripped on in advance. 

“I wish I were as independent, both of pro¬ 
tection and of love as Rose is,” sighed Delia. 
••She is sufficient unto herself always; but I 
cling so to those who are kind to me, I some¬ 
times fear I become troublesome.” 

“Never to me, Delia.” began Walton, bend¬ 
ing his own to meet the bewitching eyes up¬ 
raised to draw them; but, before the sentence 
could be finished, Rosamond came flying back, 
her face white in the deepening twilight, and 
h«*r gray eyes dark with terror. 

Vol. LVII.—13 


“See, Walton! see there!” exclaimed she, 
and pointed to the house. 

Walton and Delia looked, and saw the whole 
house brilliantly illuminated, as if for a fete; 
light streaming even from the shuttered win¬ 
dows of the third story; while through the 
uncovered half of one window at the front, 
several figures could be seen passing mono¬ 
tonously backward and forward. 

“People in the third story again!” exclaimed 
Percival, while Delia clung to his arm, route 
with terror, and Rosamond looked blankly in 
his face. 

“Hillo, Percival! what is that?” exclaimed 
Capt. Page, from the rear. “Who’s illumi¬ 
nating the old house?” 

“That’s what nobody knows,” replied the 
young man, thoughtfully. «.* And, in fact, there’s 
a great deal that nobody knows about the 
place.” 

“Never mind, Walton, don’t talk about it 
now!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, who, oatrieh- 
like, preferred anything to looking disagree¬ 
able matters straight in the face. 

“Let us go and see what it all means,” said 
the captain. 

“Very well,” replied Walton; and the party 
again moved forward, but more silently and 
more rapidly than before. 

The light shone steadily, illuminating the 
arcades of the elm avenue, and showing each 
the pallid and wondering faces of his com¬ 
panions, until they arrived directly in front 
of the house, when it suddenly died out, not 
gradually, but in one flush, leaving every¬ 
thing, by contrast, in far more than its natural 
obscurity. The ladies paused, panic-stricken, 
and huddled together about the gentlemen; but 
Percival, with a parting word of encourage¬ 
ment, left them to the care of the captain, 
and rushing round the corner of the house to 
the side entrance, found Ichabod coolly smok¬ 
ing his pipe upon the steps. 

“Come in here, quick!” ordered Percival, 
springing up the steps. 

The man obeyed, without, a word, following 
his master, who rushed through all the lower 
rooms of the house, and back to the door, be¬ 
fore he *sked, 

“Where’s the old woman?” 

“In her chamber, sir. Just this minute I 
heard her shut a window,” replied Ichabod. 

“And nobody but ygu two in the house?” 

“No, sir; nobody' that you can put a 
name to.” 

“ And you have not had any lamps lighted in 
any part of the house ?” 
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“No, sir, not yet. I was waiting for you to 
get home. I’ll light ’em now.” 

“Do bo.” And Percival slowly returned to 
his friends, saying, 

“I can offer no explanation as yet. Let us 
go in.” 

The short remainder of the evening was 
passed in talking of everything but the sub¬ 
ject uppermost in every mind, and that was by 
tacit consent avoided, except when Percival 
said, quietly, to Rosamond, who sat by herself 
in a window-seat, 

“I shall watch again to-night. Will you 
join me?” 

“It hardly seems worth while, unless I can 
do anything toward unraveling the mystery. 
1 am not afraid, but I do no good, and may be 
in your way.” 

“Besides, ‘it is so odd,’ as you said before,” 
added Percival; and Rosamond colored rather 
resentfully. 

“I am sure you have no right to call me 
prudish,” she began shy; but Percival, touch¬ 
ing her arm, nodded toward Capt. Page and 
Delia, who were slowly promenading the ter¬ 
raced-walk below the windows, and were at 
that moment within ear-shot. 

“Never mind, little cousin,” said Percival, 
when they had passed. “I was only laughing 
at you, and^I do not need you at all to-night; 
or, if I think you can help me, I will let you 
know.” 

Delia and the captain repasscd the window, 
he earnestly engaged in the narration of a 
sea-fight, she listening intently—but not to 
him. At this moment aunt Matilda, who had 
been for some moments fidgeting about the 
room with her chamber-candlestick in her 
hand, approached the window, and said, in a 
low voice, 

“Rosamond, I have been thinking- Do 

you suppose Delia would be afraid to sleep 
alone?” 

“I dare say not, cousin Matilda. Do you 
want me to sleep with you?” asked Rosamond, 
blithely. 

“Yes, dear, if you would not object, and feel 
pretty sure that sho would not be afraid. I 
should be very glad to have you. I sometimes 
have neuralgia in the night, and cannot sleep; 
and it is so much pleasanter to have some one 
with you.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Rose,” interposed Walton, 
laughing, “my aunt’s neuralgia will keep 
neither you or her awake to-night. The real 
trouble will be cured by your simple presence.” 

“Nonsense, Walton! Well, dear, I am going 


to speak to Ichabod, and, perhaps, you will 
ask your sister. Then, when I return, should 
you like to go up?” 

“Certainly, if you wish me to,” replied Rose, 
who of all things detested early bed, but would 
have gone at sunset, if thereby she could soothe, 
or comfort, somebody weaker than herself. So, 
while Miss Matilda went to consult Ichabod upon 
certain domestic points, Rosamond called Delia 
aside, and briefly inquired if she objected to 
sleeping alone, as, if she did not, Miss Percival 
would like her company. 

“No, I am not afraid. What is there to be 
afraid of? Why is Miss Percival afraid?” 
asked Delia, rather contemptuously. 

“She did not say that she was. She only 
asked me to sleep with her,” said Rosamond, 
coldly; and the girls separated in mutual dis¬ 
pleasure, Rosamond saying to herself, 

“I do not know what lias happened to Delia 
since we came here, to make her so unamiable 
and suspicious;” while through Delia’s mind 
passed the thought, “She courts the oppor¬ 
tunity of another midnight promenade with her 
lover. I will bring her out in it, and show her 
before them all.” 

A few moments later the ladies retired, and 
soon after Capt. Page followed their example. 
When he was left alone, Walton, first opening 
both doors of the library, that he might both 
see and hear what went on around him, estab¬ 
lished himself with a book and a stock of segars, 
determined to watch through the night. 

The hours passed—eleven, twelve, one, struck, 
and nothing had broken the monotony of the 
watch. 

“I will lie down on the sofa and rest a bit,” 
remarked Percival, to himself; and in fifteen 
minutes more he was sound asleep. 

Two o’clock, and Delia Thorne, lying awake 
and listening jealously for any sounds answer¬ 
ing to her suspicions, heard voices and foot¬ 
steps, now near, now retreating. Springing 
from her bed, she pushed back the heavy 
masses of hair, and listened as acutely as only 
a jealous woman can listen. 

“What!” exclaimed she, at last. “They are 
overhead! All that pretence of ghosts, and I 
know not what, was to frighten the rest of us 
away! They meet each other then—they are 
there now. I will surprise them, and expose 
her arts and wiles to the scorn of the whole 
house. Wait, Miss Rosamond; wait until I see 
how I can come at you best.” 

A moment she stood with clenched hands 
pressed upon her bosom, and fierce eyes wan¬ 
dering about the room, while still overhend the 
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soft footsteps and broken voices told of the 
midnight rendezvous. 

“I have it now!” exclaimed Delia, and going 
to the window, she softly raised it, and looked 
out and upward. 

CHAPTER XI. 

“Cxs I!” asked Delia, of herself, examining 
the projections and architectural ornaments of 
the balcony and bow-window over the front 
door, which were close to the window of the 
chamber appropriated to Rosamond and her¬ 
self. 

“Can I? Yes, I will!” muttered she, after 
a few moments of anxious hesitation; and 
hastily throwing on a few clothes, and a pair 
of soft slippers without heels, she stepped 
boldly out upon the window-ledge, from that 
to the balustrade surrounding the balcony of 
the bow-window, and then* clinging to the 
pilaster beside the window, and availing her- : 
self of its inequalities as footholds, aided, too, 
by a great woodbine, whose gnarled and 
twisted stem served almost the purpose of a 
ladder, she climbed upward until her head 
eame upon a level with the lower edge of the ] 
window of the room above. ] 

Here, however, all her aids failed her at j 
once. The pilaster dwindled to a mere orna- ] 
ment; the woodbine grew so slender that it: 
threatened to break beneath her weight; and : 
it was only by grasping the sill of the window : 
above, that she managed to draw herself so far : 
up as to obtain a partial view of the interior. 

But, as her eyes fastened upon this interior, 
fear, fatigue, shame, were forgotten and merged 
in an absorbing interest. 

The room into which she looked was large, 
but low, and evidently formed one of a suite, 
for a door at either end stood open, and a 
light shone from within the one at the left 
hand. The sides of this room were lined with 
shelves crowded with books, and in the midst 
stood a large library-table, whose litter of 
papers, writing-utensils, books and pamphlets, 
showed it to be in constant use. Among them 
stood a shaded lamp, and btside it, in a 'study- 
chair, with his back to the window, sat a man, 
his head leaning upon his hand in an attitude 
of either deep thought, or dejection, perhaps 
both. 

“Walton Percival! But I certainly heard 
voices os well os footsteps—where is she?” 
asked the spy, as her strained eyes wandered 
through the room, whose dense shadows the 
vivid, but limited circle of light beneath the 
lamp failed to dissipate. 


Suddenly, and as if in answer to her demand, 
another figure appeared at the door of the 
chamber to tho left; her graceful form clearly 
defined against the dim light at her back, and 
the rich abundance of her hair falling in glit¬ 
tering waves below her waist. A moment she 
‘stood leaning against the door-casing, her eyes 
fixed earnestly upon tho student in tho arm¬ 
chair; and then she glided forward, until she 
stood close besido him, and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“My lady Rosamond, and bold enough!” 
muttered Delia, her dark face glowing with 
anger and jealousy, while her flaming eyes 
scornfully ran over the rich and peculiar dress 
worn by tho new-comer. 

“But why is she dressed in that style?” 
mentally commented sho. “Is it to amuse 
herself and her lover, or are they playing 
ghosts to frighten the rest of us, and prevent 
our finding them out?” 

While asking herself these questions, the 
unhappy girl ceased not listening and watch¬ 
ing with the most acute attention, always 
hoping to secure some proof of tho intrigue 
she suspected, some evidence by which she 
might ruin the sister-friend, who had through 
all her life treated her with nothing but affec¬ 
tion and indulgence. But of all the sayings 
of the wiso men, none is truer than that “jeal¬ 
ousy is a consuming fire,” withering and blast¬ 
ing every noble emotion of the human heart. 
For although the lovers appeared to talk in 
a low and confidential voice, not all Delia’s 
efforts succeeded in catching a single word of 
their conversation; and she could only judge 
of its tenor by seeing that he whom she called 
Walton Percival, was holding Rosamond’s 
hands in his, and occasionally raising them 
to his lips; while she, with drooping head, 
and face buried in her golden hair, scem< l 
much distressed or confused, and only replied 
to him by monosyllables or gestures. 

Suddenly the attention of the spectator was 
attracted by a slight movement of the door at 
the further side of the room, the one opposite 
to that through which Rosamond had entered, 
and the figure and face of an old woman gra¬ 
dually became defined upon the darkness—an 
old woman, whose straight, spare figure, white 
hair, and pallid face, with its dark and solemn 
eyes, Delia had no difficulty in recognizing as 
| those of the housekeeper. 

“Good!” muttered she. “Now I liave a 
witness!” 

But the two figures, beside the table, sud¬ 
denly rising, moved hand-in-hand toward the 
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intruder, now as if they had a right to resent, 
than to fear her presence; and she, drawing 
back as they advanced, all three disappeared 
into the darkness of the room beyond, the light 
of the lamp upon the table seeming to follow 
and envelope them, leaving the library m dark¬ 
ness. 

Delia, terrified at this Btrange phenomenon, 
weary with her constrained and difficult posi¬ 
tion, and anxious to return to her own room 
before her absence should be discovered, com¬ 
menced her descent, but found it infinitely 
more difficult than the ascent, partly because 
her eyes were now of no service, and partly, 
also, because her muscles, cramped and strained 
by over-exertion, refused to obey her will as 
promptly as before. At last, in attempting to 
step from the stem of the woodbine to the rail¬ 
ing of the balcony, her foot slipped, she fell 
forward, seized the stick supporting the win¬ 
dow of her own room, and dragged it down, 
thus causing the window to fall violently, and 
fasten with a spring, which Delia had failed to 
discover in opening it. She herself, bruised, 
breathless, and, more than all, terrified lest 
the noise of her descent should arouse the 
house, landed upon the balcony of the bow- 
window, where she sat for a moment, panting 
and listening for sounds within the house. 
Rising at last, she tried the sashes of the win¬ 
dow behind her, found them all fast, looked 
hopelessly over the balustrade to the ground, 
full fifteen feet below, and then, reaching as 
far out as she could, made a desperate attempt 

raise her own window. In so doing she was 
attracted by a light within the chamber, a 
faint and glimmering light, more like that of 
stars or moon than of a lamp, and yet artifi¬ 
cial, for the night had grown black and stormy. 
Seating herself upon the balustrade, and cling¬ 
ing to the open shutter, Delia leaned over and 
looked into the room. 

To her astonishment, she saw Rosamond, 
still in the strange garb she had worn during 
her visit to the third story, standing before the 
wardrobe, all whose doors were now wide open, 
and arranging with deliberate care the rich 
dresses and other garments that hung within. 
Over one in particular she seemed to linger 
fondly, and Delia, to her astonishment, recog¬ 
nized in its silken folds and peculiar brocaded 
figure, the fac-simile of the dress her sister at 
that moment wore. 

4< This is where she gets her masquerading 
costume; and pretending all the while that she 
could not open thos.e doors without permis¬ 
sion/’ thought Delia, angrily; and she was 


about to tap upon the window for admission, 
when Rosamond, turning from the dress, 
opened one of a set of drawers filling the 
center of the wardrobe, and taking up a folded 
and sealed packet, turned it over and over, 
examined it sadly, and then, suddenly drop¬ 
ping it back into the drawer, began to pace 
up and down the room, wringing her hands, 
and weeping bitterly, while the glittering 
wonder of her golden hair fell like a mantle 
about her, and the rich folds of the old bro¬ 
cade robe trailed after her in sheeny waves. 

Delia, more and more astonished, more and 
more forced to believe that here was some¬ 
thing beyond the mere love-intrigue her jeal¬ 
ousy had first suggested, drew back to the 
balcony and stood wrapt in wondering thought, 
when a noise close behind her caused her to 
turn abruptly, and find the figure of a man 
attentively obserying her through the window 
at her back. As she turned, he seemed about 
to retreat, but Delia, who had recognized Capt. 
Page* gesticulated eagerly to him to return 
and open the window, which, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he did. 

“ Is it you, Miss Delia?” exclaimed he, offer¬ 
ing his hand to help her into the window. 

“Yes—can you believe it?” asked Delia, 
sinking breathlessly upon a chair. 

“Hardly; but it is not for me to form, or, at 
least to express, an opinion upon a lady’s con¬ 
duct,” said the captain, gravely. 

Delia hesitated. Should she preserve silence, 
and retire at once to her own room, she could 
not doubt the unfavorable, impression that 
would remain upon the mind of this gentle¬ 
man, who, no longer young, preserved the tra¬ 
ditions in which he had been bred, regarding 
the position and demeanor of women. To ex¬ 
plain, was to sacrifice Rosamond. To refuse 
to do so, was to sacrifice herself. Delia soon 
resolved which was the better course for her 
own interests. 

She rose and approached Capt. Page, who had 
withdrawn a few steps toward his own room. 

“ I cannot bear to have you think badly of 
me, whether you express the opinion or not,” 
said she, humbly. “But, tell me, is it wrong 
for me to look after my sister, as Rosamond 
allows me to call her?” 

“ No; surely that cannot be called other than 
most amiable and laudable conduct,” ceremo¬ 
niously replied the captain. 

“Well, that is what I have been doing; upon 
my word it is. Capt. Page, Mr. Percival is 
your room-mate; tell me, did you leave him 
there when you came to open this window?” 
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“No, Miss Delia, I did not.” 

“Nor has he been there to-night, has he?” 
“No; since you ask the question, I must 
liuthfully reply that he has not.” 

“And shall 1 tell you where he has been?” 
“No, Misa Delia; I have no desire to ask. 
My friend's secrets are sacred from my inves¬ 
tigation.” 

“Bat, for my own sake, I must explain. You 
found me in a very ambiguous situation, and 
you must listen to my explanation. 1 had 
reason to believe that Rosamond had left me 
to go and meet Mr. Percival. An hour ago I 
beard their voices in the rooms above—those 
rooms which Mr. Percival has so often assured 
ns were inaccessible; reluctant to believe in such 
culpable imprudence, and knowing no other way 
to reach the third story, 1 clambered out upon 
the railing of the balcony, and gained a posi¬ 
tion where I could look into one of the upper 
windows. Capt. Page, I saw Mr. Percival and 
Rosamond Thorne with my own eyes; and I saw 
him kiss her hands, and she leaned upon his 
shoulder-” 

“ Miss Delia, I can consent to listen no longer,” 
interrupted Capt. Page, in much agitation. “ I 
have no sort of right to inquire into Miss 
Thorne's or Mr. Percival’s behavior; nor had I 
the least claim to the explanation of your own 
movements, which you have kindly given me. 
If I can be of any service to you, command me; 
but I sincerely trust you will pardon me, when 
I say that I consider it dishonorable in the 
highest degree to play the spy and eaves-drop- 
per upon one's friends, either directly or at 
second-hand.'’ 

“Capt Page! Do you apply those names to 
me?” demanded Delia. 

“ Madam, I never in my life was guilty of a 
quarrel with a lady, and I shall not begin to¬ 
night,” said the captain, offering his arm to 
escort his antagonist to her own room;, but 
Delia scornfully rejecting it, walked away with¬ 
out another word; while Capt. Page, slowly and 
undly pacing along the gallery to his chamber, 
muttered, “Poor Rosamond 1 poor, foolish Rosa¬ 
mond!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Delia’s first movement upon entering her 
room, and finding it dark and deserted, was to 
proeure a light, her next to examine the seals 
over the locks of the wardrobe. They were 
perfect, and bore the same curious device which 
■he had at first noticed upon them—a monogram 
of the letters AB, curiously interwoven and 
ornamented. 


“A. B.,” repeated Delia to herself. “That 
must stand for Ann Bartram, and the seal is, 
probably, somewhere in the house. If I could 
only find it, or make one of bread, as I have 
heard of persons doing. 1 want to see the in¬ 
side of that wardrobe; and if Rosamond opens 
it slyly, why should not I ? I will do it to-mor¬ 
row night, and 1 will see what is in that scaled 
paper, too.” 

Revolving her purpose, Delia threw herself 
upon the bed, and, spite of a disturbed mind 
and guilty conscience, slept soon and soundly; 
for it is only when the gilded newness of the 
fetters of vice is worn away, that they corrode 
and waste the life and strength of him who has 
voluntarily assumed them. 

The next morning, at his usual hour of aris¬ 
ing, Walton Percival presented himself in his 
apartment, which, as we have said, was shared 
with Capt. Page. 

“Good-morning, Page,” he said, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes. “Where do you sup¬ 
pose I spent the night ?” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” briefly replied his 
friend. 

“ On the sofa, in the library. I sat reading 
until a little after midnight, and then, feeling 
tired, lay down upon the sofa. The next thing 
I knew, there was Ichabod shaking me by the 
shoulder, and the sun shining in at the win¬ 
dow.” 

“ Indeed. That is rather remarkable,” com¬ 
mented the captain, in a tone of such undis¬ 
guised contempt, that Percival turned from hie 
toilet operations to stare at him. 

“ What do you mean, Page? What is remarks 
able?” he asked, in undisguised surprise. 

“ Your story.” 

“Remarkable? Why? Oh! I see, you think 
I was tipsy.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ What then ? What, in the name of common 
sense, do you mean?” 

“ It iB not in the least necessary for you to 
explain your movements during the night, and 
I beg you will not attempt it, that is all.” 

The captain was leaving the room, after thie 
curt speech, when Walton sprang before him to 
the door, and set his back against it. 

“ Capt. Page, will you be so good as to ex¬ 
plain your meaning?” asked he, very quietly. 

Thus adjured, the elder man paused, drew 
himself up, fixed his stern eyes upon the flushed 
and angry face of his junior, and said, 

“I mean that I already know so mueh of 
your affairs, although through no effort of my 
own, that it grieves me to the heart to hear you 
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trying to deceive me by a false account of 
them. Let me pass, Percival, and in an hour 
er two I will relieve you of my presence in this 
house.” 

“What can you be talking about?” said Per- 
eival, in mingled astonishment and anger. 

The captain’s grizzled mustache curled in a 
scornful smile. 

“ Perhaps you will understand me, when I 
say that I am aware of your visit to the third- 
story of this house, last night,” said he, con¬ 
temptuously. “And now, sir, let me pass. 1 
wish to leave this room.” 

“Not until you hear me, sir,” replied Per¬ 
cival, sternly. “For although your words are 
utterly incomprehensible to me, your manner 
assures me that you are laboring under some 
unfortunate delusion. Capt. Page, upon my 
word and honor as a gentleman, I never have 
been in the third-story of this house, either last 
night, or at any other time.” 

“ What, sir! Walton, I have known you from 
a boy; I knew and was the friend of your father 
before you, and I would rather have seen you 
in your grave, than have heard thoso words 
from your lips; for, young man, you were 
heard, Been, watched for many minutes, in a 
room of the third-story of this house, and not 
only you but another, whom you are right in 
attempting to shield; but not by a lie, Percival; 
not by the sacrilege of pledging your honor to 
a most dishonorable deception. Bah! Let me 
go. I say—I cannot breathe the air of this room 
a moment longer.” 

And grasping the young man by the shoulder, 
the stern, old warrior removed him from his 
path, and strode out of the room. 

Pale as death, his teeth set, and his hands 
clenched, his mind filled with a whirl of angry 
emotions, Percival stood for a moment looking 
after him; then rapidly finished his toilet and 
followed him down stairs. 

lie found the captain standing at the open 
door, leading from the back of the long hall 
into the orchard. Going directly up to him, he 
said, in a low voice, 

“Come with me into the garden, if you 
please.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sailor, with haughty 
courtesy, and without another word followed 
his host. When quite out of sight from the 
house, Percival paused, and turning to his 
friend, with a face as calm and stern as his 
own, said, 

“Capt. Page, I call upon you to explain, 
clearly and distinctly, the insinuations you 
made just now. I do not know what you mean, 


or who has been filling your ears with lies; but 
this I do know, that you have no right what¬ 
ever to doubt my word, or to believe that I am 
capable of falsely pledging my honor to any 
statement whatever; and although I cannot say 
what is involved in your suspicion of my having 
been in the third-story of this house last night, 
or to whom you refer as my companion, I do 
again most solemnly declare, and if need be 
swear, that I have never been in that part of 
this house; that I know of no means of getting 
there, if I wished to do so; and that I had no 
companion last night, neither seeing or hearing 
a human being from the time I parted with you 
nt eleven o’clock, until I met you again Hub 
morning in our chamber. Now, please to ex¬ 
plain yourself as distinctly as I have done.” 

Capt. Page fixed his steady eyes upon those 
of the young man, who met them unflinchingly. 
Then he extended his hand, and slowly said, 

“ I must believe you, Walton; and I beg pardon 
for having supposed it possible that you could 
lie; but this is very strange—very strange, in¬ 
deed ! nor, I am sorry to say, can I explain my¬ 
self, without implicating another person, which, 
of course, I will not do. Can you be satisfied 
to let the matter rest here, Walton?” 

“Hardly; but, if you are bound in honor not 
to expose your informant, I suppose I must not 
urge you. As you say, captain, this place is 
filled with marvels, and this appears to be the 
most complicated of all. Wait until you hear 
my experiences since we came here.” 

And in short, clear sentences, Percival gave 
the details of those adventures through which 
we have accompanied him, not omitting the 
vigil which Rosamond Thorne had held with 
him, or the remarkable likeness of the female 
apparition to his cousin. In hearing these two 
latter circumstances, the captain started, pulled 
at his gray mustache, and cast one keen glance 
into. Percival’s unconscious face, but offered 
neither comment or question until he had 
finished, then he said, 

“Long ago, I was forced to believe that there 
are matters in heaven and earth deeper than 
my philosophy; and although credulity is a sign 
of weakness, a pig-headed incredulity is no 
sign of strength; so let us accept the theory 
that there are other than physical manifesta¬ 
tions of life in this house, and go to work in 
accordance with that theory. According to you, 
these manifestations principally resolve them¬ 
selves into the apparitions of a young woman, 
a man, and an old woman; the two first of whom 
appear anxious to convey spme intelligence, or 
effect some object; and the lost of whom, the 
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old woman, seems merely anxious to annoy and ] 
drive away the human intruders upon her do- I 
main. Is that all correct?” ! 

“Perfectly.” j 

“And the closed third-story of the house, and ] 
the conduct of the housekeeper have, in your j 
mind, a distinct connection with these three j 
apparitions, and their manifestations?” 

“Yes. That woman ’b indignation, but not ; 
surprise, when I speak of them; her determina¬ 
tion to keep the upper-part of the house free 
from intrusion, while, at the same time, I feel 
sure she knows of some way of reaching it; 
a doxen little occurrences, which I will not de¬ 
tail; and, above all, something in her manner 
and appearance convince me that, if she chose 
to explain these events, she could.” 

“Well, then, force her to explain.” 

“How can it be done?” 

The captain twirled his mustache thought¬ 
fully. 

“If it were a man aboard ship,” muttered 
he. “But an old woman—it’s a difficult matter 
to manage.” 

The two men paced thoughtfully np and 
down. At last the younger said, 

“Perhaps Rosamond could help ub.” 

The captain shook his head dubiously. 

“Miss Thorne is a charming young lady, and 
nobody has more admiration and respect for the 
sex than I have,” said he. “But the dear souls 
are so romantic, and so headstrong, that it is 
extremely difficult to control them, when once 
you allow them to take the helm, or even to put 
a hand upon it.” 

The younger man, however, suggested, 

“A woman’s wit is generally an overmatch 
fbra man’s method in solving such irregular 
problems as this.” 

The captain elevated his eyebrows, and got 
the end of the gray mustache between his teeth, 
his ultimate gesture of perplexity and hesita¬ 
tion, before he answered; then he said, 

“ I had infinitely rather every petticoat were 


out of the matter before we take it up; but if 
you insist upon calling your cousin into council, 
I must yield. I must stipulate, however, that 
Miss Delia Thorne and your aunt shall not be 
informed of our proceedings.” 

“Agreed! And now let us go to breakfast. 
After that we will call Rosamond out here, and 
have a consultation.” 

But the strange series of events which, since 
the arrival of Percival and his party at Bar- 
tram’s Holme, had seemed to control and direct 
their footsteps, was destined to arrive at a 
crisis in a manner, and through agencies pecu¬ 
liar to itself, and not to be directed by either 
of these men. 

Mrs. Nancy did not appear at breakfast; and 
Ichabod, when sent up stairs to summon her, 
returned with the tidings that both her doors 
were locked, and that no sound was to be 
heard from within, in answer to his knock. 

“She is sick; we must force an entrance into 
her room, and take care of her,” said Rosa¬ 
mond, compassionately. 

“I don’t believe she is sick; she is, probably, 
sullen, and don’t choose to answer,” suggested 
Delia.* 

“We must find out. Ichabod, get a ladder, 
and see if you can enter one of the windows: 
gently, of course; and not at all, if the woman 
does not need help. If she does, unlock the 
door and let us know,” said Percival. 

Ichabod, with a suppressed grin upon his 
face, left the room. * But, five minutes later, he 
returned, saying, “Every window is fast, sir, 
and the shutters closed inside.” 

“Then we must force the door,” said Per¬ 
cival, rising, and following the servant into the 
lobby. 

“There’ll be no need to force it, sir,” said 
Ichabod, mysteriously, showing a key which 
he held. “Somebody just throwed this key 
down Btairs, right at my head, sir. I’ll bet it 
is the key of Nancy’s chamber.” 

(to be concluded.) 


TO PAULINE. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


'Wren sorrow's dark cloud wrapped my soul, 
And not a twinkling star was seen, 

There camo a kindly voice and smile, 

A helping hand—all thine, Pauline. 

And never, since I saw thee first, 

A blight has fpllen on my trust; 

No cruel word lias pierced and stung— 

Love and oonfide in thee, I must. 


My life's task may be nearly done; 

But few the Ills I’ve still to meet; 
YFhate'er betide, by thy dear side, 
Existence yields me something sweet. 

I pray bright blessings on thy head; 

And blest thou shalt be, well 1 know; 
Thy planet sheds soft influence. 

And white-winged angels with thee go. 


J 
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ttiYOLi’s album was missing. 

“Have you seen it, mamma?” she said. 

Mamma smiled, then answered in a way that 
seemed to betoken superior information. Sivoli 
pouted, and said no more. 

Sivoli was properly named Cecile, but every 
one preferred her pretty nick-name. Only M. 
Hamilton, the boarder, who occupied the second 
floor of Mmc. Laurent’s dwelling, addressed her 
ceremoniously os Mile. Cecile. 

Sivoli was pretty, though Bhe pouted. A 
white, opaque complexion, eyes and hair of 
jet, a look lialf-sweet, half-haughty, and a per¬ 
fect shape—these things in part describe her. 
For the rest, she was affectionate, caressing; 
** a glint of sunshine in the sombre house. A 
little willful at times, but oftenest duteous. 

Mmc. Laurent was a widow, and Sivoli was 
her" only child. Her husband had died, leav¬ 
ing her but a small income, the year after he 
had come from France, which country he had 
left in hopes to better his fortunes in America. 
Instead, he found a grave. Mmc. Laurent’s 
narrow means were eked out by the sum she 
received from M. Hamilton, the boarder, to 
whom allusion has been -already made. He 
was a handsome, reserved man, past his first 
youth, and devoted to study. His rooms were 
filled with all manner of beautiful and curious 
things; strange contrast to the remainder of 
the abode, which was bare as the poverty of 
years could make it. 

One fine morning, the album was again in its 
accustomed place. Sivoli let it lie a full half- 
hour, and disdained to look At the end of that 
time curiosity prevailed over pique. Rapidly 
turning tho leaves, she was arrested by a page 
hitherto blank, a charming little scene in water- 
colors, and the initials A. F. B. 

“Oh, Cielexclaimed Mme. Laurent, look¬ 
ing over her daughter’s shoulder, and sur¬ 
veying, hands clasped in ecstasy, the pretty 
landscape. 

“Is it not exquisite, my child?”, 

“It is well enough,” said §ivoli, coldly. 
“But I wished for nothing of the sort.” 

“It is an admirable morctau ,” madame in¬ 
sisted. “ Do you not say the same, M. Hamil¬ 
ton?” 

The person thus addressed came forward. 
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“Permit me,” he said, taking the book from 
Sivoli. “It is exceedingly well done. 'What 
do you complain of here, Mile. Cecile?” 

“I?” she answered, blushing. “I find no 
fault, save that M. Berard took iny album with¬ 
out permission.” 

“Ma foil ” said madame, laughing. “What 
want of deference!” 

“M. Berard is, indeed, unpardonable,” said 
M. Hamilton, a look of amusement lighting up 
his serious brown eyes. “Still, such a pretty 
decoration should soften your just anger; and 
there, I suppose, are his initials—A. F. B.” 

“Yes; his names are Armand Francois.” 

“ Can any young lady’s heart be proof ngainst 
an Armand? And an Arrnnnd who paints such 
pictures in honor of her bright eyes? I shall 
think you most ungrateful, Mile. Cecile, if you 
do not thank M. Berard, when he comes to¬ 
night, with your sweetest smile.” 

M. Hamilton went to his own apartment, and 
Sivoli remained, flushed and resentful. “II« 
treats mo like a child!” she thought. “Itt 
be captivated by a pretty name! ‘Ungrateful,’ 
too. Pray, what should I be grateful for? If 
he chooses to follow me everywhere with his 
ridiculous homage, it is no affair of mine.” 

Yet one would not be ugly, even in the eyes 
of an unwelcome suitor. Thus Sivoli, as night 
drew near, sought her own room, and pondered 
| over her toilet. It was a dull bower for so 
| bright a bird. The walls were bare, and tho 
| floor was uncarpeted. But all was spotlessly 
| neat. There were no trifles, however, lying 
j-about, the overflow of a girl’s lavish wardrobe; 

; and the closet, when opened, gave no hint of gay 
[ attire within. Sivoli brushed her silky locks 
I to jetticr lustre; hung pendants of coral in ths 
[ plain gold hoops, which of a morning decorated 
> or disfigured her pretty ears; then she sighed 
for a robe of fresh tint and dainty texture. 
Unattainable! On, therefore, with the fami¬ 
liar skirt and boddice! Brightened with cherry 
ribbons, shaded at throat and wrist by delicat# 
lace, it was very well. Few people, looking at 
her, would have noticed any lack. 

M. Hamilton did not, for one. He often sot 
With the family of an evening, talking or read* 
ing, as he chose; an inmate of such longstand¬ 
ing that no ceremony was observed with him. 
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To-night, from behind his book, ho watched ! 
Sivoli's every motion. He found repressed im¬ 
patience visible in all. She busied herself a 
little space with the bright-hued silks of her 
embroidery-frame; then threw them by for a 
volume, of which she found but a page or two 
worthy of perusal; she opened the piano, played 
a few strains, and then paused, lost in thought. 
Noting these things, M. Hamilton’s face grew 
grave; but when Sivoli’s eyes met his, he smiled 
again. 

“ Have patience, mademoiselle,” he said; “it 
is early yet. You cannot be doomed much 
longer to our dull society.” 

“It ie not dull to me,” she responded. “I 
wish we were secure from interruption. Then 
one could sit down quietly and enjoy the even¬ 
ing. ” 

M. Hamilton found this hypocrisy of a young 
girl sufficiently transparent. Still, it showed 
her kind heart; she was unwilling to let him 
tee how uncongenial was his sober, middle-ago 
to her bright youlli. Soon the bell rang, and 
II. Berard was ushered in. 

This was a youth of fair person and good 
mien, not wanting, either, in intelligence. His 
devotion to Sivoli was evident in every gesture. 
It interfered a little with his ease of manner, 
made him color painfully when she addressed 
him, caused some hesitation in his usually fluent 
speech. Why did M. Hamilton take a sarcastic 
pleasure in noticing these things? 

“So, so,” he reflected, and his lip curled 
slightly, “this is what all the world would call 
natural and fitting. 1 am too old—over my 
books I have grown even older than my years. 
If the spirit matured with the body, how well 
it would be, if we grew indifferent, to tho 
charm of youth in proportion to our loss of it. 
For the rest, here is a young pair, quite suited 
to each other; let me to my book* and leave 
them to their wooing.” 

He held so well to this resolve’ that Siyob', 
piqued by his persistent neglect, devq^ed her¬ 
self In earnest to the fascination of the suitor. 
Her smiles were not so valueless to everybody,. 
she thought, with defiance; and thoss who 
prised should have them. Poor M. Berard 
brightened in the sunny atmosphere; his spirit 
expanded with a sort of adoripg gratitude that 
made the little parlor a Paradise. Meanwhile, 
the student’s brow grew darker and more gr^ve, 
and ere long he excused himself. In his own 
roOtai he could indulge, unobserved, whatever 
reflections suited his mood. 

As for Sivoli, alone, a few hours later, she 
•ould have cried with vexation. Ever since 


her. childhood M. Hamilton had been of the 
household—a central figure there. Always she 
had held him in utmost esteem; his taste, his 
opinion, had been for her the unerring stand¬ 
ard of propriety. In return, he hud bestowed 
kindness and regard, on‘which she fearlessly 
relied. And now, it seemed, he was ready to 
give her up at once; at the coming of the first 
applicant he was willing to yield all right in 
her, and forget the pleasant tie of years. 1 
Sivoli felt that she should not have done thus; 
she would have contested, with all her girl’s 
strength, the right of any one who had wished 
to usurp her place with him. Why could not all 
have remained as it yras? Why must this use¬ 
less homage come in to no purpose, but to show 
her how little she was valued? Sivoli sighed. 

Early next morning there was a ring at the 
hall-door, and the girl, answering it, returned 
with a bouquet for mademoiselle. Tho spirit 
of defiance had deserted Sivoli by this time; 
she wished the offering back in its native 
green-house; still, it was not easy to refuse 
an attention so delicate and so little marked. 
There was clearly no resource but to accept it, 
and to thank M. Berard at his next visit for 
the courtesy. 

But the youth did not content himself with 
offering flowers. By-and-by there enme an in¬ 
vitation to the theatre. Not, indeed, for Sivoli: 
for madame, her mother, whom, it was sug¬ 
gested, Mile. Cecil© would, perhaps, accom¬ 
pany. Mme. Laurent accepted, graciously, for 
both. 

Sivoli regarded tho project with mingled 
longing and distrust. All her young fancy 
caught at a pleasure so new and so entrancing; 
yet what meaning might not be attached to her 
compliance ? She wavered, wished; then steeled 
her heart. 

“ I do not care to go, mamma,” she aaid. 

“Not go!” exclaimed madame. “When mon¬ 
sieur has been at such pains! When tbe tickets 
are procured, the carriage ordered!” 

“lam sorry,” returned Sivoli. “He should 
not have counted on such ready acceptance. 
He would then have been spared unnecessary 
trouble.” 

“Ungrateful girl!” cried the mother; “you 
little deserve that any one should try to please 
you. Moderate your sarcasm, however, I hod 
given consent, never dreaming that you could 
show such foolish obstinacy.” 

“I do not,” rejoined Sivoli. “Neither am 1 
ungrateful. I would go, and willingly, but you 
know what M. Berard will imagine, if I do ” 

“And why not?” asked madame. “Child, 
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you are fastidious to arrogance. M. Berard is 
your equal in age and family, your superior in 
fortune. For whom are you waiting?” 

“For the prince in disguise,” said Sivoli, 
gayly. “Mamma, why are you so anxious to 
be rid of me? I only wish to stay with you 
always.” 

“ Yes,” returned madame, dryly. “You will 
stay very dutifully, without doubt, till you 
wish to go. They manage these things better 
in France; I did not dare, when a girl, to act 
so—but you arc of this land and its fashions. 
For the rest, I have already accepted the in¬ 
vitation; it is too late to withdraw. Surely, 
you w'ould not condemn cither the poor young 1 
man or myself to the absurdity of a tcle-a-tete 
through an entire evening. Go this once; and 
hereafter, if you will, you may decline all cour¬ 
tesies from him.” 

The point once established, Sivoli could not 
but feel a kindling of youthful spirits through j 
all the annoyance of the occasion. To go any- j 
where was so exciting an innovation on her j 
recluse existence. The needful toilet was not 
easily compassed. Madame brought forth some 
hoarded fineries of her earlier days, not very 
promising one would have said; but from these 
slight materials French skill and taste devised 
a dress that was charming enough—at least, 
when Sivoli was in it. M. Hamilton watched 
her as she awaited the carriage, the sense of 
festivity brightening her eyes and color. She 
had never been so lovely, and he convinced 
himself anew of the wisdom of coolness and 
reserve on his own part. 

I am quite proud of my Sivoli ns she sits in 
the crowded theatre. Feoplc whose vision once 
alights on her are sure to turn and look again. 
She is so fresh, so girlish, and so graceful, 
with something irresistibly piquant in her 
quaint dress and ornaments. To her it is a 
scene of enchantment, this spacious interior, 
blazing with light, and filled with a gayly- 
dressed throng. The curtain, rising, reveals 
a world undreamed-of. Sivoli is no captious 
critic; she finds the illusion perfect. Forget¬ 
ting the audience, her own party, everything, 
she follows the fortunes of the play. M. Berard 
watches her almost as intently as she watches 
the stage. Madame smiles at the spectacle of 
her absorbed delight, and draws from it the 
happiest auguries. Such scenes, she thinks, 
must dispose the girl’s fancy favorably toward 
one who can confer pleasures upon her as often 
as she wills. 

From a distant box other eyes, too, regarded 
her. Long since M. Hamilton had ceased to 


care for amusements of this character; but 
Sivoli’s delight reproached him. Why did he 
never guess the pleasure he might bestow? 
Why did he leave it for some one else to give 
her the first taste of enjoyment so rare and so 
enthralling? He recalled his own youth, its 
enthusiasm, its ecstasies, and sighed to think 
how long ago they faded. He has never re¬ 
membered till within the last few weeks that 
Sivoli could wish for any other life than that 
calm one which contented him. If he had be¬ 
thought himself earlier, might he not have en¬ 
listed her girlish gratitude in his favor? And 
then he scorned the selfishness of the thought. 
Could he have taken advantage of her youth, 
her inexperience, to buy regard from her as 
one coaxes kisses with bonbons from a child? 
That would have been too base, and the regard 
itself too poor. 

The play was over, the spell dissolved. As 
they left the theatre, Sivoli fancied that she 
caught in the throng a glimpse of a familiar 
figure. The next moment she felt the ab¬ 
surdity of the idea. “It is only because I am 
always thinking of him!” she accused herself. 
And the next morning at breakfast, when M. 
Hamilton asked, with quiet kindness, how she 
enjoyed the play, she felt afresh how wild was 
the suspicion. 

Days succeeded each other—days in which 
Sivoli grew older and sometimes sad. Exist¬ 
ence had changed. It was no longer possible 
to live, as once, without care or thought, happy 
in each hour as it passed. This regard, which 
she had neither sought nor prized, seemed to 
have altered everything for her. No longer 
content and secure, she found herself continu¬ 
ally questioning how far she was valued. It 
is not pleasant to find yourself nothing, sud¬ 
denly, to a friend whom you esteem. Sivoli 
felt this. If any tenderer sentiment mingled 
with the feeling, she was too inexperienced to 
recognize it. 

M. Hamilton, meanwhile, guarded his speech 
and manner. If a sweet look, a kind word of 
Sivoli’S sometimes surprised him out of his 
calm, set his heart beating with the tumult of 
ten years before, he e'ndeavorcd to remember 
how useless and absurd were such emotions, 
leading only to suffering and disappointment. 
He remained more than ever in his own apart¬ 
ments, whither the young girl’s image still 
pursued him. Often, recalling the evening of 
the play, he was tempted to gratify himself 
in witnessing anew her delight; but reason 
checked him. How unwise to court a danger 
already too powerful? His wisest plan vias to 
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see Sivoli as little as possible; to let the course j 
of her true love run as smoothly as might be, 
but to spare himself the pain of witnessing it. 
Occasionally, however, this philosophy failed 
him; there came hours when he yielded to the 
happiness of being with her, and put all thought 
of the future by. At such times Sivoli, too, 
was at her happiest. The shy, wistful affec¬ 
tion that, scarce suspected, lurked in her heart, 
sunned itself in his kind words, and kinder 
glances. But too often the next morning froze 
her hopes again, and she believed, from his 
grave brow and serious mien, that his books, 
his pursuits, were all to him, and she but an 
unregarded trifle. 

Mme. Laurent had her troubles no less. M. 
Berard’s assiduities did not fail, but Sivoli 
would not learn to receive them properly. It 
was madame who was obliged to be amiable 
and entertaining, when Sivoli should have saved 
her the trouble. The long evenings were fear¬ 
fully wearisome to the young girl; she came to 
hate the very sound of the bell that announced 
their visitor; and how doubly unwelcome was 
the sight of the young man himself, carefully 
dressed, admirably well-gloved, and full of de¬ 
votion most respectful, yet most ardent. To bo 
rude was net in Sivoli’s nature; but this regard 
chilled her to silence. It was Mme. Laurent 
who had to make friendly inquiries after the 
well-being of M. Berard’s mother, his aunt, his 
venerable grandmother; to exchange congratu¬ 
lations or condolences on the state of the 
weather, and go laboriously through the con¬ 
ventional round of small nothings. Sivoli 
vouchsafed no aid. She had held maxima to 
her promise, and refused, decidedly, every 
invitation to theatre or concert. 

Meanwhile, M. llamilton, from his own apart¬ 
ment, heard an occasional murmur of voices, 
and, by tbe aid of fancy, pictured a brilliant and 
charming scene, at which he looked perpetually, 
though the sight gave him continual pain. He 
never dreamed of Sivoli’s ennui, nor of all the 
heavy work poor Mme. Laurent had to perform. 

She grew seriously anxious at last—the 
prudent mother. She fearod that the suitor’s 
mood of patient worship would not last forever; 
jet how could she induce Sivoli to meet the 
change ? 

“M. Hamilton,” she said, one morning, “I 
wish you woufd speak to that foolish child. 
She knows nothing of what is best for her, nor 
what she really wants. She has such sincere 
respect for your opinion that I am sure, if you 
advised her ? she would be influenced.” 

Greatly to the good lady’s surprise, M. Hamil¬ 


ton drew back quite stiffly, and declined all 
interference, without even waiting for her to 
explain in what particular she desired his aid. 
As often as the subject recurred to her mind 
did his demeanor puzzle her. What could have 
offended him? What had caused such a chango 
in his ordinarily calm and courteous manner? 

M. Hamilton reproached himself in no small 
degree for his ungraciousness, and feared to 
have betrayed his feelings. Yet the very 
memory of the request was painful. “Am I 
so old?” he thought. “Is it impossible one 
should surmise that some susceptibility might 
still be left in me? Pshaw! what am I saying? 
Have I not done my best to conceal every traco 
of emotion? Ah, Sivoli! dear child! how little 
you guess all I have felt and could feel for you, 
old as I am, and far removed from all your 
sympathies!” 

Then an uneasy curiosity possessed him to 
learn why his intervention had been sought. 
Was not the affair progressing, as he had sup¬ 
posed, prosperously toward the happiest end? 
Could Sivoli be coquetting? No! she was too 
frank, too true-hearted for that! Could she 
bo indifferent? His own eyes, he thought, had 
assured him to the contrary. There was some 
girlish pique, caprice—perhaps a lovers’-quar- 
rcl going on. Certainly, of all things in this 
world, it least concerned him. Ho would think 
of it no more; and having thus decided, thought 
of little else. 

As it chanced, ho found Sivoli alone in tho 
parlor that very afternoon; through tho half¬ 
open door he had caught a glimpso of her list¬ 
less attitude, and look of weariness and dejec¬ 
tion. His heart yearned to cheer her; at sight 
of her trouble he forgot his own. As he 
entered she blushed deeply, and took up the 
sewing which lay neglected beside her. It was.* 
long since any words had passed between the 
two, save the merest exchange of daily cour¬ 
tesies; both were conscious of reserve, re¬ 
straint, in meeting thus alone. All the pretty 
willfulness*was gone from Sivoli’s manner; 
whatever the cause, it was evident, thought M. 
Hamilton, that she was suffering. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, kindly, “you surely 
are not happy. Is there nothing I can do to 
aid you? Believe me, I am most anxious-” 

Sivoli’s maiden pride took quick alarm; she 
drew back, cold and distant. “Nothing dis¬ 
turbs me,” she averred. “I am perfectly 
well. Monsieur can comprehend that to be 
watched, remarked-upon, is not agreeable.” 

“Pardon me!” blundered poor M. Hamilton. 

! “1 surely have not meant to be officious. But 
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1 thought I had understood from madame, your 
mother, that something was amiss. ” 

“What!” said Sivoli, very pale and cold. 
“Mamma has been speaking of me to you— 
asking your advice, your intervention?’* 

“I know not what she asked, since 1 refused 
to listen.” 

“You did well! Pray continue your refusal 
whenever my affairs shall be discussed,” she 
answered. 

“Mademoiselle,” said M. Hamilton, with 
something like indignation, “this haughtiness 
does not become you. However you may re¬ 
sent it, my wish is only for your happiness.” 

“Prove it, then, by leaving me at peace in 
future;” and the interview would have ended 
in a very lofty manner, only that Sivoli’s com¬ 
posure suddenly gave way, and she burst into 
tears. M. Hamilton essayed to soothe her, but 
she repulsed his efforts. 

“To think,” she said, flashing reproachful 
glances at him through her tears, while her 
voice shook with emotion, “that you should 
turn against me, too!** 

“I!** exclaimed M. Hamilton, cut to the heart 
by* the cruelty of the accusation, and the vehe¬ 
mence with which it was urged. “Never! I 
know noticing of the circumstances; but if M. 

Berard has done anything to grieve you-** 

“M. Berard!” said Sivoli, with infinite scorn. 
“As if his conduct imported anything to me!” 


“Be careful, dear child! Don’t let resent¬ 
ment carry you too far. Remember, all your 
happiness may be at stake.” 

“My happiness, indeed! How could it be 
influenced by that—that boy. But monsieur 
seems very anxious to advocate his cause,” she 
added. 

“You are unjust,” returned her companion, 
quite desperate at this persistent misconstruc¬ 
tion, “ or you never would accuse me of advo¬ 
cating a cause so fatal to my own wishes; I do 
not say my hopes, for I know very well that 1 
had never any reason to hope.” 

Sivoli’s eyes fell; her cheeks burned with 
blushes. She must have understood his mean¬ 
ing, yet she uttered no word of rebuke, or of 
defiance. A gleam of joy, strangely contra¬ 
dictory of the words he had last uttered, flashed 
through M. Hamilton’s mind. 

“Sivoli,” he said, with eagerness, “answer 
me one question. Can I have been mistaken 
all this time? Bo you not care for that young 
man?” 

“Not in the least, monsieur.” 

“And me, Sivoli—could you care for me?” 

She looked up shyly, her eyes still wet. 
“That makes two questions,” she said, “and 
you were to ask but one.” 

“Dearest, don’t trifle with me.” 

No word parsed Sivoli’s lips, but her glane* 
answered him fully. 


MY BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 

BT A NEW COlifirt'BtTTOIl. 


A beautiful vision oft comes to me, 

When the work of the day is done; 

When my heart throws off its weight of core, 

Ami I sit in my room alone. 

I dream of a home where no shadows fall, 

Nor language of strife is heard; 

Where anger and bitterness enter not, 

But love breathes in thought and in word. 

Wealth has not furnished its sunny fwm ; 

Art brings not its treasures rare; 

But the hand of love has prepared it $11, 

And peace and content dwell there. 

There are treasured books of earth's written lore; 
Fair pictures the walls adorn; 

Through wine-wreathed windows the sunshine falls, 
Aud tho breath of the flowers Is borne. 

And as 1 sit in that beautiful home, 

Watching tho sunset glow, 

I hear a step on tho graveled walk— 

A step I have learned to know. 

One stands on the threshold, whose tender love 
Makes the world all bright to me; 

Whose heart keeps the vow which his lips have made, 
My own, and mine only to be. 


There are grateful hearts in that happy home. 
With the world and its cares shut out; 

There is joy and pcuco that no words can tell— 
All the pain of the past forgot. 

No weariness now, and no bitter tenrs, 
Unnoticed, unpitied fall, 

But songs of thanksgiving ascend to Him 
Whose favor hath given it all. 

But I waken. Alas! it was only a dream. 

Like the fancies I used to weave, 

In those far-off days of my happy youth. 

Ere my heart hod learned to griovo. 

Well I know the face I in dreams behold, 
Though I have not seen it for years; 

I have heard that voice, and Its cherished tones 
Are the sweetest of earth to my ear*. 

I'm a sod and lonely woman now; 

No love-words are breathed in my ears; 

Life's lessons to me have been sternly taught, 
In weariness, pain, and tears. 

But I love to sit, at the twilight hour, 

While the shadows around me fall. 

And dream of that beantifnl, sunny home, 

And the love that is dearer than alt 
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BY ELLA 


It was twelve o’clock on the last night 
•f August; and bright, beautiful moonlight 
flooded the city streets with glory, and sug¬ 
gested dreams of loveliness way off among 
crystal waters and embowering trees, whither 
every one who was any one was supposed to 
be sojourning. 

But the train of the-railroad due at nine, 

P. M., and delayed by an engine across the 
track until this late hour, poured forth a crowd 
•f livihg freight at the up-town depot, who had 
returned, in spite of the season and the moon¬ 
light, to their city quarters. The temper of 
most of the freight hod not been improved by 
the delay; and babies cried, men swore, and 
women scolded; while hack-drivers energeti¬ 
cally added their mite to the general confusion, 
an element in which they seem to revel, and 
deafened every one near them with their hide¬ 
ous cries. 

Two persevering Jehus wore clamoring for 
the possession of a young gentleman, whose 
fine face was eloquently expressive of disgust 
at the situation in which he found himself; and 
the movements of his figure had in them an 
air of princely haughtiness. Mr. Stuart Neale 
was disgust*^ intensely disgusted, not only at 
being deposited, at this hour of the night, in 
such a scene of vulgar confusion, where every 
face he saw seemed only more uninteresting 
than the last; but he was disgusted to the in¬ 
most recesses of his poetic soul at being brought 
to the city at all. 

For the moonlight was silvering a certain 
hotel-piazza hundreds of miles away, and illu¬ 
minating a face of more than ordinary beauty; 
possibly upturned, at that very moment, to 
some six feet of humanity, and listening, with 
the artless expression he remembered so well, 
to certain silly words (silly, because spoken by 
some one else) that men utter to women when, 
in the language of other men, they “make fools 
of themselves.” 

Or, perhaps, she was on the lake, in that 
little, fairy-like phell of a boat that she man¬ 
aged so gracefully, and wearing what she 
called her “Undine dress,” pale, glancing 
green, with something white, and fleecy, and 
glistening,,thrown over her head. And, per¬ 
haps—how his blood boiled to think of it!— 


RODMAN. 


that empty-headed coxcomb, Dewsbury, who 
danced so well that he might have made his 
fortune with his feet, was lisping his nothings 
to her, with all the advantages of water, moon¬ 
light, and solitude. 

Or, still less probable, possibly she was 
lying asleep on her couch, with the moonlight 
streaming in her windows, end lighting up 
face and figure with sculptured beauty, while 
she dreamed, in her graceful slumber, of him. 
Paha! that was scarcely likely; but what was 
she doing at that identical moment, he won¬ 
dered? And what had he been doing all these 
weeks, that he had not gathered this exquisite 
Violet, so shy, and tender, and beautiful? 

She was a perfect little wild-rose beauty, 
this evidently unsophisticated Violet; drawn 
by her .worldly aunt from some quiet villagS- 
home to shine as a fashionable belle, and givf^ 
additional eclat to that lady’s well-established 
position. That was just it, he believed; and 
Mrs. Clarkly was as watchful of her pretty 
niece as though dangerous animals had been 
prowling around to carry her off. It really 
seemed to Mr. Neale that he bad been regarded 
in this light; for a sort of invisible barrier was 
between them every time he tried to come to 
any definite understanding with the bewitch¬ 
ing little Violet, whose soft eyes seemed to 
express volumes of sympathy for his disap¬ 
pointment, while her words and actions were 
rigidly proper. 

The very night before he left, did he not, 
with infinite pains and strategy, decoy tho 
slippery damsel into a shaded walk, and fairly 
begin a passionate disclosure of his wretched¬ 
ness? Just then, however, a voice shrieked 
his name in accents of the utmost alarm; and 
he ran to find Mrs. Clarkly in an adjacent walk, 
respectfully regarded by the mildest of dogs, 
who would have declined such a meal under 
any circumstances; but the lady gasped out 
rather affectedly, 

“I am so afraid of hydrophobia! And as I 
had just caught a glimpse of you, I could not 
help calling. I am looking for Violet; she pro¬ 
mised to dance with Mr. Dewsbury, and 1 do 
not wish her to offend him.” 

But Violet was not to be seen until they 
returned to the ball-room, when they beheld 
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her floating like a Bylpli, and smiling on Mr. \ him might prove no easy matter. He would 


Dewsbury in the most benevolent manner. 

The glory of the ball had vanished for Stuart 
Neale. He dashed up to his room, and packed 
his trunk in a savage manner, ready for his 
journey on the morrow; and thought, almost 
with fierce relief, of the troublesome call his 
partner had received to his dying father in a 
distant town, which obliged him to leave all 
the delights of this charming watering-place, 
when every one else intended to remain at 
least two weeks longer. 

Stuart had a mother and two sisters at the 
hotel—the latter very pfetty, stylish girls, and 
much more amiable than their class generally; 
and they had sagely whispered, Prenez-jardc, 
.when they saw their handsome brother not 
only losing his heart, but, it seemed to them, 
every remnant of common sense, for “that 
artful little Violet.” 

But Stuart Neale reasoned exactly like other 
men in similar circumstances, that it was 
astonishing how women, even the best of them, 
were always fastening upon some sweet little 
specimen of their own sex to abuse and perse¬ 
cute; especially if brothers or lovers seemed 
capable of appreciating her charms. He would 
quite have agreed with the worthy of Dickens’ 
creation, who observed, “Rum creeturs, sir, is 
women!” although, with his superior advan¬ 
tage, he might have phrased it differently. 
Andl'Mrs. and^the Misses Neale, being sensible 
women, came to the wise conclusion that, since 
brother Stuart would take hold of “the pretty 
fire,” he must just be allowed to get a serious 
burn—when he would, undoubtedly, drop it. 

It #as quite a relief, however, that he was 
called away, and that he would be obliged to 
attend steadily to business; although an empty 
house at night, during the two weeks that they 
intended to remain, might be rkthcr favorable 
for sentimentalizing. 

That disappointing Violet really seemed to 
cling to her aunt’s skirts, and thus frustrated 
all his attempts at a private fai*fiwcll; but, con¬ 
soling himself with the thought that he would 
write at his leisure, Stuart Neale turned his 
back upon green fields, and his face toward 
the city. 

He fretted at the delay, for he had antici¬ 
pated reaching the hotise at a reasonable hour; 
when James, the respectable man-servant, who 
had been left in charge, would be ready to re¬ 
ceive himj and light him to his own comfort¬ 
able bed-chamber. Now, however, James would 
certainly be asleep at the very top of the house; 
and as he slept at about ten-man power, rousing 
M 


have the pleasure, he thought, of letting himself 
in with his night-key, and stumbling through 
a dark house to his dormitory—possibly being 
shot, on the way, by James for a house-breaker. 

The prospect was not agreeable; and com¬ 
pared with the moonlight picture on the lake 
or veranda, it roused in him a general feeling 
of injury, and made him stalk with so lordly 
an air toward the most inviting-looking he 
could see, which happened to belong to neither 
of the contending Jehus, but to .one who had 
stood aloof as hopeless of success. The favored 
charioteer cracked his whip triumphantly in 
the faces of his brethren, and bowing deferen¬ 
tially, asked “his honor where he’d plaseto be 
driven,” received his orders for west Thirty- 
Fourth street, and put his fiery steeds in motion. 

“Oh, Violet!” thought his passenger, sadly, 
“every step seems to take mo further away 
from you. What a wretched night I shall 
spend in the miserable uncertainty of not 
knowing how you ore employed!” 

It is not at all probable that any thought 
about ignorance being bliss entered the young 
gentleman's head; but he did think how miser¬ 
ably gloomy and deserted the city looked— 
quite forgetful of the fact that it was an hour 
at which honest people were usually in their 
beds; and he considered himself very ill-used 
in being obliged to leave Paradise for such a 
dreary place. 

Of course, the Irishman stopped at the wrong 
number, and Stuart got out and walked to the 
right one*—remarking on the excessive gloomi¬ 
ness of those endless blocks of brown-stone 
fronts, so exactly alike, that a man might live 
in them all in turn without finding out his 
mistake. To-night, they had a particularly 
forbidding look—solid and severe, like the 
Egyptian temples; and the only pedestrians in 
the deserted street were some dissipated cats, 
who were not troubled with grave reflections. 
How every footstep echoed on that stone'flight, 
and how utterly hopeless the house looked of 
anything like human occupancy. 

He rang; but, as he had not expected an an¬ 
swer, he was not disappointed. Twice, three 
times the bell sounded, seeming to wake up all 
the echoes in the street; but it did not wake 
James. Having concluded, by this time, that, 
it would be more agreeable to ring from the 
inside, Mr. Stuart Neale let himsStf in vritj* his 
| night-key, and plied the bell-wire*#tth fresh 
! vigor. Ring—ring—ring; but it Was like call- 
| ing spirits from the vasty £eep~rfhl' spirit that 
! he called wouldn’t come. 
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•♦After all,” he thought, when he felt tired 
of ringing, “why should I disturb poor James? 
honest, hard-working man, who is, probably, 
deep in his first nap, and would scarcely be 
sufficiently delighted at my return to enjoy 
being waked in the middle jof the night to be 
informed of it. No, no! requiescat in pace , honest 
sleepy-head, while I thread the dark labyrinths 
of this silent fortress, until I am fortunate 
enough to find matches and strike a light.” 

Mr. Neale, although constitutionally a brave 
man, had a very reasonable dread of pistols 
fired at random in the dark; and as he knew 
James to be provided with a staunch revolver 
for his own protection and that of the house, 
he would have preferred arousing him by ring¬ 
ing the bell, rather than run the risk of being 
heard by hhn on the stairs. It was so long 
past the hour at which he was due, that he 
could not blame the man for giving him up for 
that night. 

He groped carefully up the stairs, shudder¬ 
ing involuntarily when his outstretched hand 
came in sudden contact with the marble bust 
that stood in the first niche; while frightful 
stories of ghostly adventure, laid up in boy¬ 
hood, rushed into his mind, and hurried his 
sups toward the door of the^first sleeping- 
apartment he could reach. He seized the 
• knob, but it would not yield to his efforts—the 
door was locked! 

He tried the next, and the next, but with 
the same result; and quite unwillingly, he 
orept up another flight of stairs to his own 
room. It was really too exasperating to be 
locked out of that; and he shook and rattled 
the knob in frantic indignation. 

•Every other door was the same; and vowing 
▼eageance on somebody, he was about making 
a speedy rush to James’ quarters to shake him 
into a sense of present realities; when, sud¬ 
denly, he remembered hearing his mother, in 
talking with another lady over their house¬ 
keeping arrangements, speak with some pride 
of having carefully locked up each separate 
room, leaving only the attic bed-room and the 
basement sitting-room for the benefit of James; 
and now she had forgotten to give him the keys. 

What, in the world, should he do? He might 
try a hotel—but what chance of a bed at that 
hour of the night, and at that season of the 
year? However, as his choice lay between the 
hall-floor, with his traveling-bag for a pillow, 
and making the tour of the v&rioQs houses of 
entertainmbnt, he concluded to try the latter 
alternative. 

In the first one he entered, a party of sleepy- 


looking men in the reading-room eyed him 
quite severely, and cast anxious glances toward 
the scant collection of mattresses that were 
being laid upon the floor by sleepy waiters. 
This was evidently to be their bivouac for the 
night. It was a discouraging prospect; but 
the new-comer made hi9 way to the clerk’s 
desk, and asked for a room quite as though he 
expected to get it. 

That functionary, who was much like a 
French or Italian count, with a mustache that 
struck terror into weak-minded beholders, ap¬ 
proached as near to the ghost of a smile as his 
magnificent self-importance would allow, and 
tried to look over and through Mr. Neale, with 
the evident expectation of looking him into 
nothing. But there was something in the gen¬ 
tleman’s eyes that arrested his own; and having 
caught a full glance from those steady orbs, he 
lowered his crest, and said, almost politely, 

“I nm afraid, sir, that we can scarcely ac¬ 
commodate you—you see our condition.” 

Then, hastily turning over the large book 
before him, he said, musingly, “No. 201, one 
bed. Will you ahare.a room with another occu¬ 
pant?” 

“Certainly not!” was the indignant answer: 
and shrugging his shoulders, to imply that 
the interview was terminated, he of the mus¬ 
tache turned carelessly away—and Stuart N^ale 
strode haughtily forth into the night again. 

There were plenty more hotels, lie thought, 
and he could try them all; but he tried in vain: 
all were equally crowded; and then he remem¬ 
bered, for the first time, that a political con¬ 
vention was to meet the next day, and that the 
city was literally overrun with strangers. 

He tried hotel after hotel, for two hours. 
Then he thought he would spend the night 
walking the streets. But he found it dread¬ 
fully stupid and tiresome. He thought of 
Johnson and Savage,^valking all night around 
St. James’ Square foV want of a lodging, with 
some degree of envy—for had not each a com¬ 
panion? There was some romance in that, as 
it was the result of unappreciated genius, and 
it was encircled by the nimbus of a past age 
and a distant land. But there was nothing in 
the least romantic in the fact that a young roan 
of modern times, whose pockotrbook was well- 
lined with greenbacks, was locked-out of his 
mother’s house, in New York, and crowded 
out of accommodations at the hotels. 

There was nothing to be done but to go 
back to Thirty-Fourth street, and to spend 
what remained of the night on the hall-floor, 
with his head resting on his soft and downy 
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traveling-bag. To Thirty-Fourth street, there¬ 
fore, he turned. 

“Oh, for one of the parlor-sofas!” he said, 
disconsolately, as he opened the door with his 
l&tch-key. “Could his mother have been foolish 
enough to lock-up the parlors? He tried a door 
very quietly, still remembering James; and, 
oh! delicious prospect of comfort and repose! it 
opened at his touch—and he actually stood in | 
the lofty precincts sacred to visitors, with the 
sacrilegious determination of stretching his 
weary limbs on satin-damask and rose-wood. 

His shins came suddenly and violently in 
contact with a graceful little table with sprawl¬ 
ing legs; and something fell on the floor with 
an alarming noise. When he put his hand 
down to examine, the carpet was wet, and he 
tdhehed a soft mass that seemed like flowers. 
He had no matches, and no knowledge of the 
whereabouts of any; and resolving not to 
trouble his head about what the morning light 
would fully explain, he found his way to a 
sofa—and in live minutes, was so soundly 
r nsleep, that he might have been carried off 
bodily without waking. 

The sofa, fortunately, was covered by a linen- 
jacket, which made it both more agreeable to 
lie on, and less likely to be injured by the 
proceedings. All the other satin articles were 
protected in like manner; but it is scarcely 
probable that the wanderer would have been 
deterred by any results from sleeping then 
and there. 

The few hours that remained before morn¬ 
ing took to themselves wings, and flew away; 
and before long moonlight had given place to 
sunlight. Stuart Neale cared nothing for the 
flight of time—the affairs of this sublunary 
sphere had entirely lost their interest; he was 
wandering with Violet in some isle of the blest, 
when, horror of horrors! a demon, that had the 
four heads of as many distracted admirers, 
seized and bore her off to the water, while the 
distressed damsel uttered shriek upon shriek. 

So vivid was the dream, that the noise of 
the shrieks wakened him, and he half-opened 
his eyes to a dim consciousness of being sur¬ 
rounded by figures in a great state of commo¬ 
tion,- while the screams continued. 

“Now,” said a voice that had authority in 
it, “just get up, will you, young man, and give 
an account of yourself. IJow came you here?” 

The astonished sleeper opened his eyes 
widely, and met the steady gaze of an elderly 
gentleman, who seemed trying to look ferocious, 
the timid glance of a very lovely young lady, 
and open mouth of the screaming female, who 


was evidently lady’s-maid, or some sort ot 
functionary; while several heads in the back¬ 
ground were thrust eagerly forward, as though 
to obtain a glimpse of Borne strange spectacle. 

Mr. Neale looked at the carpet, which was 
blue where red should have been; looked at 
the walls, where strange pictures met his eye; 
looked at the table he had knocked over the 
night before—a gem of ebony and silver, that 
had never been in his mother's house—and 
slowly camo to the conclusion that he had 
stumbled into a dreadful scrape. Ho started 
to his feet, and glanced almost appealingly at 
the young lady. 

“Father!” exclaimed that very pretty per¬ 
sonage, as a sudden light flashed upon her, 
“there is some mistake here—this gentleman 
is no house-breaker; he is Mr. Stuart Neale, 
our next-door neighbor.” 

Poor Stuart was ready to sink through the 
floor with mortification; what must they think 
of him #qr breaking into their house, knock¬ 
ing over their table, and actually spending the 
night on the drawing-room sofa! 

“I hope, sir,” said ho, after bowing grate¬ 
fully to the young lady, “that you will kindly 
look upon this strange conduct as a very stupid 
mistake on my part—for such, indeed, it is; 
and 1 would ghfe much if it had not happened. 
But when you consider that I am locked out of 
every part of my mother’s house, except the 
stairs and halls; that I arrived in the oity at 
midnight, and spent an hour or more per¬ 
ambulating the streets in search of a lodging; 
that I returned, more asleep than awake, and 
having, as I supposed, enterod our own house, 
tried the parlor-door with little hope of suc¬ 
cess, and scarcely got in before I was asleep, 
I think you will not withhold your sympathy. 
These tiresome houses arc so exactly alike-” 

“Say n<^ more, Mr. Neale!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, warmly. “You are as welcome 
as possible to your sofa-lodging; and I very 
much regret that you should have been dis¬ 
turbed by a silly girl’s screams, and our own 
silly conduct afterward. Weare neighbors, and, 
had I known of your situation, it would have 
afforded me much pleasure to offer you more 
comfortable quarters. My name is Bluxom; 

! this is my wife, Mrs. Bluxom, and my daughter. 
Miss Bluxom.” 

Mrs. Bluxom had only just reached ^he scene 
of confusion; a very attractive-looking lady, 
much like her dapghter; but she comprehended 
the situation in a moment, and said kindly to 
the embarrassed Stuart, 

! “It is a great pity, I think, that neighbois 
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do not oftcner get into each other’s houses, 
erenin this manner. New York fashions, in 
this respect, are outrageously heartless. Just 
think of living for years separated only by a 
foot or so of brick-and-mortar from people 
whom, perhaps, you never speak to as long 
ns yon live!” 

Stuart warmly admitted the truth of these 
remarks, and wondered what his sisters had 
been about not to notice and call upon such a 
girl as Miss Minnie Bluxom. She had such a 
very lovely face—not only painted with red 
and white, but “with brains, sir;” and her 
voice was music itself. The Bluxoms were 
strangers in New York, having only moved 
there in the spring; but they were evidently 
very cultivated people, who had visited all the 
plicea worth seeing in the old world, as well 
as the new, and who kept their books for use 
instead of show. 

“I must inquire into the damage I have 
done,” said the intruder, stooping to pick up 
the scattered flowers, and the broken crystal- 
vase. “I am afraid, Miss Bluxom, that this 
belongs to your jurisdiction.” 

“I shall not be very severe,” replied the 
young lady, with a most forgiving smile; “a 
few worthless flowers, and a glass vase are 
easily replaced.” 

“Did anyone ever hear the like of that!” ex¬ 
claimed Matilda, the damsel who had exercised 
her lungs so vigorously, os she retreated with 
her comrades to the lower regions. “ ‘Worth¬ 
less flowers!’ If the fine fellow that gave them 
to her could only hear it! She thought them 
beautiful enough yesterdky; but this gentle¬ 
man, who got into the house when he’d no 
business to, seems to have set them all beside 
. thendives. ‘A silly girl’s screams,’ indeed! 
The next time we have a house-breaker here, 
Vflet him cut all our throats before I’ll, raise 
my Toice! Who wouldn’t have screamed, I’d 
^like to know, to see a strange man lying on the 
sofa?” 

“Tell us about it, Matilda,” they clamored. 

did you come to find him?” 

**wbyV’ said Matilda, after a proper degree 
of urging, “I went in to dust up for the day; 
and first, I sees the little table knocked over, 
and the flowers on the floor; and then I sees a 
man asleep on the sofa. Of course, I hollered; 
aad then they all comes and makes this fuss 
over him.” 

“ Well, he looks every inch the gentleman,” 
said the eook, appreciatively. 

“I’ve nothing agin his looks,” rejoined 
Matilda. “He’s well enough in his place; but 
Voi. LVII.—14 


I don’t want him on tho parlor sofa the first 
thing in the morning, giving me such a turn— 
I shan’t get over it all day.” 

Mr. Bluxom took hospitable possession of his 
unexpected visitor, and insisted on conducting 
him to a dressing-room, where he could enjoy 
the luxury of a bath, and make himself gener¬ 
ally comfortable. A most tempting breakfast 
was served in such a bright, cheerful room, 
with birds, and flowers, and nick-nacks, that 
Stuart resolved to ask his sisters to take a look 
at it, and arrange their dining-room on the 
same plan. He felt quite embarrassed by all 
these kindnesses from perfect strangers; but 
they were so kindly proffered that he could 
not doubt their sincerity. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Bluxom, when their guest 
rose to go down town, “you must promise us 
to look on this house as your home—at least, 
while you are locked out of your own. Your 
only choice,” she added, laughing, as she re¬ 
called his experience among the hotels, “is 
between this and the street.” 

Mr. Neale went to his business, that morning, 
with a very confused notion of things gener¬ 
ally; and a face that was wonderfully like 
Minnie Bluxom’s rather overshadowed Violet's. 
In the course of the day, he received a letter 
from his mother, written in great haste, to tell 
him where the keys were to be found, and ex¬ 
pressing the hope that he was comfortably 
established in some hotel. Rather a private 
one, he thought, as he called to mind the kind¬ 
nesses of his new acquaintances. 

This letter reminded him of the one he in¬ 
tended writing Violet; and he had almost 
seated himself at the task, when he suddenly 
concluded that.it might be just as well to give 
her the opportunity of missing his attentions 
a little. 

So, the letter was not written; and he did 
not spend that day, like the preceding one, 
amid imaginary scenes on a moonlit veranda, 
or a rippling lake. He found himself quite 
able, in the afternoon, to enjoy a drive in the 
Park with his new friends very much; and he 
returned to music and ices with them in the 
evening. 

James, the serving-man, was infinitely as¬ 
tonished at the apparition of his young master, 
and was scarcely disposed to credit his tale of 
having arrived the night before; especially as 
he labored under the hallucination of being 
a particularly light sleeper. The keys were 
found; and Mr. Stuart Neale, now ready to 
appreciate his comfortable bed, thought it the 
very softest couch ho had ever tried; his room 
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and dressing-room seemed palatial in their ap¬ 
pointments; and, on the whole, the fastidious 
young gentleman was rather benefited by his 
rough experience. 

The acquaintance, begun so inau'spiciously 
between the hitherto unknown and unknow¬ 
ing neighbors, progressed rapidly; and “the 
fine fellow,” alluded to by Matilda as present¬ 
ing the overturned flowers, came to the con¬ 
clusion that further bouquet* were useless. 
The dreariness of the street, in Mr. Neale’s 
eyes, was now transformed into agreeable 
quiet; and freedom from the observation of 
countless neighbors, who might comment upon 
the frequent interchange of civilities between 
the two houses. 

The nearest hotel graciously accommodated 
him with meals—when he did not take them 
next door, which Mrs. Bluxom thought it very 
absurd in him not to do all the time; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Neale was about as comfortable 
as it was possible for a yonng gentleman to 
be—and much more so than young gentlemen 
in love, when banished from their divinities, 
are apt to be. He had even got so far as to 
look upon his mother’s forgetfulness of the 
keys as a most fortunate circumstance; for his 
burglarious entrance into Mr. Bluxom’s house 
was, probably, the only entrance he could have 
made, as etiquette forebade their being con¬ 
scious of each other’s existence. 

Those two weeks seemed shod with light¬ 
ning; and one bright morning in September, 
the affectionate son and brother was paralyzed 
by the sight of three female traveling-dresses, 
with the owners therein; and six female trunks, 
three stories high, and bearing the appearance 
of having been danced on at that, to get them 
vclosed. 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed all three, kissing 
him ecstatically, “we should have stayed a 
week longer, had it not been for you—how 
lonely you must have been!” 

Stuart modestly insinuated that it was too 
great a sacrifice to hurry home for him; and 
that, on the whole, he had “done pretty well.” 

“But you must have been entirely without 
society,” said Miss Fanny; “not a creature is 
in town yet.” 

Her brother wished to inform her that there 
were two or three creatures next door; but 
they scarcely gave him a chance. That story 
would have to lie over until they had relieved 
: themselves of the burden of news that had ac¬ 
cumulated during his departure. 

“ What do you think, Stuart, has bepome of 
Violet Withers?” asked his younger sister, 


somewhat mischievously. “That ‘dear, little, 
unsophisticated piece of nature,’ as I belie?® 
you called her?” 

“Kan away wdth Dewsbury, perhaps,” he 
replied, with a composure that struck his 
anxious relatives as an admirable piece of 
acting. 

“ A very artful little girl,” said Mrs. Neale, 
with a disapproving shake of her head. 

“What has ‘become of her?’” asked Stuart 

“Engaged to old Greenback!” replied Miss 
Fanny, triumphantly. “Mrs. Clarkly had been 
angling after him ever since his arrival.” 

“ Why, he’s deaf, and has grandchildren!” 
exclaimed her astonished brother. 

“Likewise, deeds and mortgages without 
number,” said Mrs. Neale, smiling; “and Miss 
Violet’s engagement-ring might rouse the envy 
of a prince of Oude.” 

“I really think,” said Stuart, gravely, “that 
it would have been more respectable to have 
taken Dewsbury.” 

“ Therein consists the difference between 
you,” laughed his sister Fanny. “Miss Violet 
did not think so; for poor Dewsbury was over¬ 
heard laying his heart at her feet just before 
old Greenback committed himself. Oh! we’re 
had gay doings, I can assure you!” 

“ And what have you been doing, my dear 
boy?” asked his mother, caressingly. 

“Turning burglar,” replied Stuart, laugh¬ 
ing at the recollection of his ndventure, “and 
breaking into our next door neighbors’ house— 
all owing to my dear mother’s carefully lock¬ 
ing me out of every room in our own.” 

The three were quite dumb with astonish¬ 
ment as they listened to the recital; and Mrs. 
Neale scarcely knew what to think of it. 

“You cannot tell how kind they have been, 
mother,” added her son; “nor how much I 
have enjoyed their society ever since—they 
were a cluster of living palms in the desert, I 
have promised a call from you and my sisters 
at an early day. Miss Bluxom is a very su¬ 
perior girl.” 

“I should like to know something about 
them,” replied Mrs. Neale, with true city 
reserve. 

“Do you not know that they have been kind 
to your son?” asked Stuart, reproachfully. 

“Mother,” said Fanny, suddenly, when her 
brother had left them, “I do not think that 
Stuart really cared for Violet Withers, after 
| all!” 

“I do not think he cares now,” replied ^frs. 
Neale, thoughtfully. ‘*1 wonder what this 
\ Miss Bluxom is like? I am afraid he has 
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gotten us, as well as himself, into a sort of i 
scrape. We shall have to call, of course, and | 
thank them for their kindness to Stuart.” 

They did call, and were fairly taken by 
storm. The frostiness of fashionable propriety 
was speedily dissolved by their kind reception; 
and there was such a catching warmth about 
the whole faihily, that it was impossible to 
make a ceremonious visit. Mrs. Bluxom and 
Mrs. Neale discovered that they had been 
school-mates; and “that sweet little Minnie” 
was pronounced perfectly irresistible. 

Stuart very soon discovered that the home- 
powers were favorable to his wooing—much 
of which was done on a city balcony, without 
any “water-prospect” but that afforded by a 


neighboring hydrant. They had, however, the. 
assistance of the luminary that, according to 
Hood, 

“-Makes earth’* commonest scenes appear 

All poetic, romantic, and tender; 

Hanging with jewels a cabbage-stump, 

And investing a common post, or a pump,. 

A currant-bush, or a gooseberry-clump, 

With a halo of dream-like splendor.” 

When Mr. Bluxom was applied to for per¬ 
mission to do what had already been done, he 
said that he was afraid it would look like pay¬ 
ing a premium on vice, to reward a man who 
had entered his house in such a questionable 
manner with his daughter’s hand ; but, never¬ 
theless, he did it; and the act seemed to give 
general satisfaction to all concerned in it. 


CONSOLATION. 

BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Tor cannot soothe my breaking heart; 

You need not tell me to be calm; 

Where love's warm clasp is rent apart, 

On earth there is no balm. 

Who else cau feel the enuhing weight 
That makes my life so desolate? 

Oh! what are words when souls are wrung 
With throbs of keen, unuttered pain; 
When hopes to which we fondly clung, 

All prove, alas! in vain ? 

What comfort, then, in pity’s tone? 

The heart would rather grieve alone. 

Ton cannot bring my lost one back, 

Send through this ciay the fleeting breath, 
5or Jiving tread the grave-yard track— 

The phantom realm of Death. 

Odd, rigid lies my darling there— 

How can you chide my wild despair? 


Your words are all in kindness meant, 
But grief is deeper far than speech; 
The heart with bleeding wouuds all rent. 
No human skill can reach. 

Oh! leave me, friends, my loss to mourn; 
In silence sorrow best is borne. 

I would that earth were draped iu woe; 

These cloudless skies a mockery seem; 
You cull me selfish—is it so? 

The past is all a dream; 

I only feel this present pain 

Strike upward swift from heart to brain. 

There is no comfort save in God; 

No balm that mortal lips can speak; 
We cannot bend beneath His rod, 

In saintly patience meek. 

Until He draws us near His throne. 
Communing with our souls alone. 


OVERTASKED. 
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Hkr large bine eyes with tears are wet 
The words swim while she reads them o'er; 

No picture on her brain is set— 

Her lesson she can con no more. 

Upon her hand her wide brow droops. 

And fancy takes the place of thought; 

And vaguely there it softly groups 
The varied shapes her brain has wrought 

What dreams are these that spread away, 

Her close, substantial chamber-wall; 

Dispelling evening's sober gray, 

Sifting a snnlight over all ? 

They throw their sweetness on her face, . 

A softened shadow o’er her eye, 


And win her, for a little space, 

From dreaded tasks that wait her nigh. 

You read her face, as she would read 
Her lesson from her faded book; 

Her bent of mind, her fancy’s creed, , 
You gather from her misty look. 

You feel a Sorrow for her sake. 

And sigh half-sadly; for you know 

That to the real she must awake 
From these bright dreams that charm her so. 

And breathe a pmyer, perhaps, that she, 
Where'er her quiet footsteps turn. 

May ever be from grief os free, 

And find no heavier tasks to learn. 




THE ROMANCE OF A SUMMER DAT. 


BY FRANCE 8 LEE. 


Two pretty girls, in gipsy hats and segar- 
colored suits, took seats in an excursion-train 
from Boston to Lowell, one bright day last 
summer. They had for escort a middle-aged 
gentleman, who had much rather hare been 
in his counting-house, than pleasure-seeking. 
“But then,” said he to himself, as he handed 
the smaller of the two to her seat, “cousin 
Mabel's visit to Boston shall not be a failure.” 

But what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Only five seats behind, sat a slender, 
brown-eyed youth, who looked at the reflection 
of the other of these fair, girlish faces, in the 
glass at the end of the car, and envied Waverly 
West gate with his whole heart. 

“ Oh, Nelly! do look at the charming bunch 
of water-lilies that young man behind us is 
buying! What a shame he should take them 
all!” cried Mabel. “Do you think he heard 
me?” she added, in a guilty whisper, as a 
slackening of the car threw her voice out high 
and clear on the sudden stillness. “Oh, no! 
Ho has gone out,” she continued, quito relieved 
as she cast a stealthy look over her shoulder. 

Then Waverly stepped out also on the plat¬ 
form, and when he returned he brought with 
him the water-lilies, which he laid in Mabel’s 
lap. 

“How splendid! Where did you get them? 
Thank you ever and ever so much,” said Mabel, 
burying her face in the pure, sweet blossoms. 

“You need not thank me. I did not buy 
them,” returned her cousin. 

Mabel looked puzzled; and just then her eye 
caught these words, written upon a petal of one 
of the lilies, 

“ From the truest to the fairest.” 

“Why, Nelly Natal, do see here!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

Nelly looked at the peculiar backhanded cha¬ 
racters, curiously at first, and then with a sud¬ 
den flush and evident excitement. Apparently 
the trite sentiment brought some message to 
her. or touched some secret chord. 

The puzzled surprise increased in Mabel’s 
face; but before she could speak she was thrown 
violently against the seat before her, while the 
car swayed about like a boat on a stormy sea. 
Then came a sudden plunge, a horrible slip¬ 
ping out of consciousness, and the next Mabel 
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knew she was lying on a glassy hill-slope, with 
the sound of a water-fail ..ear, and a bird sing¬ 
ing and tilting on the swaying bough of an 
elm-tree overhead. 

Mabel raised herself on her elbow and looked 
about. The bird, startled at the motion, stopped 
her singing, and flew away; and then there was 
no sight or sound of anything living. 

“ I wonder if I am dead,” thought she, “and 
in the next world all by myself! I didn’t sup¬ 
pose there would be worms’-nests on the trees 
there, or thorns on the blackberry-vines,” she 
continued, reflectively, looking more carefully 
around. 

Then she grew giddy, and, shutting her eyes, 
sunk back again upon the grass. Presently 
she was conscious of a footfall, so light that 
she felt rather than heard it, and opening her 
eyes, looked straight into the brown eyes of a 
young man. 

“I am dead,” she decided; “and here is an 
angel.” 

The “angel” had no wings, but wore on his 
head a Panama hat, and taking it off, now be¬ 
gan softly to fan her till, little by little, Mabel’s 
scattered senses came back; the color returned 
to her cheeks, and she perceived herself to be 
still in the body. Then she recognized the 
young man as the fellow-traveler who had 
bought the lilies. 

“What happened, and where are the rest!” 
said she. 

As she spoke, an engine screamed in the dis¬ 
tance, as if in answer, followed by the rattle of 
a train of cars. Mabel rose to her feet in quick 
excitement, and then she saw, far down the hill- 
slope, an upturned car and mass of debris, with 
people standing and lying among and around 
the fragments of tho wreck. 

“ Is Nelly killed?’^ sho asked, in an agony of t 
impatience. “ Where is cousin Waverly?” 

“Nobody is killed, and I think nobody is 
seriously hurt. Miss Natal has a slightly 
sprained ancle, and Mr. Westgate has another, 
so they waited for you below,” replied the 
young man. “Excuse me; you will walk more 
firmly if you take my arm.” 

Mabel was beginning to feel tremulous hgain, 
so, without standing upon the order of her going, 
she thanked him and took the stranger’s arm. 
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“1 don't see why 1 am so weak. 1 am not j 
hurt,” said she. “And how came I away up 
the hill all alone?" 

“I carried you there to have you out of the 
way of the confusion," replied the youth. 
“When I found you had only fainted 1 went 
back to look after the others." 

He did not think it necessary to add that, 
deceived by the gipsy hat and segar-colored 
suit, he thought he had Mabel's cousin, Nelly, ! 
in his arms until far up the hill; and if it had 
been she, it was possible he might have felt it 
a duty to stay by her until she had entirely re¬ 
covered from the faintness. 

When they came down among the shattered j 
fragments of the overturned car, among the ] 
confused groups of anxious and of suffering 
faces, Mabel's light touch upon the young j 
man's arm became more and more heavy as j 
.the deathly sickness began to come over her j 
again, and she was glad to turn away to a more 
sheltered spot beyond a little clump of bar- 
berry-bushes, where her cousins were seated, 
talking as cheerfully as though they were there 
merely for a picnic. 

Then such a pretty pink color flickered up 
over Nelly’s face, settling in her cheeks and 
burning them scarlet. But Mabel hardly no¬ 
ticed it, or the sudden conscious silence that 
fell over her; for Mabel herself, in the ex¬ 
citement of fright and sense of relief, put her 
head on her cousin Waverly's shoulder, and 
began to cry like a silly school-girl. So they 
all turned to soothing her; and presently the 
cars sent for the relief of the disabled train 
were ready. 

“ I hope you do not feel obliged, Dr. Farns¬ 
worth, to go back to the city on our account," 
said Waverly, as the young man, after arrang¬ 
ing him and the young ladies as comfortably as 
possible, seated himself just behind. “We are 
greatly obliged for all your kind attention, but 
shall need no further care, and I insist you do 
not incommode yourself." 

The young man bowed. “I hope you do not 
think I am so blind to the duties of my profes- 
4 lion as to desert my patients half-way,” he 
answered, smiling. “And, really, I have no 
espeeial business at Providence." 

“Now that Nelly Natal is not going,” he 
might have added in truth. 

Waverly did not continue to “insist;" but 
was rather relieved that the doctor did, for the 
pain of his twisted ancle was all he cared to 
attend to, as the train rattled on with as many 
jolts and bounces as it is possible for the in¬ 
genuity of a Yankee railroad to contrive. 


“How young he looks for a doctor,” whis¬ 
pered Mabel to Nelly. “Did you know him 
before? I think he is splendid-looking." 

Nelly did not reply; but the pretty color 
dropped out of her cheeks, leaving them so 
white that Mabel was terrified. 

“You are going to faint!" she cried. 

And before Nelly could hinder her, the im¬ 
pulsive girl, who was herself about as reliable 
in an emergency as a paper doll, beckoned to 
the doctor, who sat watching them with rather 
more than professional interest. He instantly 
came forward. 

“What is it?" he asked, with an air atten¬ 
tive enough in itself to insure success to any 
practitioner. 

“Nothing, nothing at all. You are such a 
goose, Mabel!" answered Nelly, Bharply, turn¬ 
ing away her face. 

Poor little Mabel looked helplessly from one 
to the other; but she was such a goose she did 
not see there was anything the matter but a 
railway*accident. 

“ I thought you were surely going to faint 
you were so white, but you are red enough 
now. Aren’t you dreadfully warm?" said she, 
innocently, pulling her fan from her pocket, in¬ 
stead of going to look after Waverly, and thus 
take herself out of the way. 

The car rattled, and jolted, and bounced its 
way along, stopping whenever it was fairly 
under way, and starting off afresh each time 
with a desperate jerk and strain; for the en¬ 
gine nearest at hand, when the dispatch for 
help came, was nearly disabled, and it was not 
safe to put on much steam. So it wheezed and 
tugged like an overworked behemoth, and made 
riding more effort than walking. 

“I can’t bear this any longer. How is it 
with you, Nell?" said Waverly, at last. 

As he spoke, the engine, as though also dis¬ 
couraged, gave a hopeless scream, and stopped 
outright. 

“Thank you!" continued Waverly. “Now 
let us get out and wait for the express train. 
We can get somebody from one of these farm¬ 
houses to take us to the nearest station when 
it is time. That will not be for four hours yet; 
but I had rather sit on a log by the wayside 
than endure this any longer." 

So they got out, and the philanthropic doctor 
with them. 

“Why, no, don’t let us trouble you any 
further," protested Waverly, seeing the train 
begin to vibrate preparatory to trying to start 
once more. 

\ “ I don’t see why I am obliged to be jolted 
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to death more than you,” returned the doctor. 
“It seenjs to me the time in this strawberry- 
field, under these elms, will pass much more 
pleasantly.” 

Doubtless. Only the season for strawberries 
was gone a month; and in their season none 
grew within miles of that field; and the elms 
were shrub-oaks. 

But the sun shone; the birds flitted through 
the clear air; squirrels scolded and chattered, 
swinging themselves from branch to branch; 
locusts, hidden among the green leaves, trilled 
in the drowsy noontide; roosters in neighbor¬ 
ing farm-house answered each other with shrill 
series. 

“ And a hundred happy injects 
Sung in tho warm repose.” 

Very near the railroad-track was a great, 
irregular rock, broken, yet smooth, and so sur- 
rouuding the rough bole of a low-branched oak, 
with its grooves and hollows, as to make several 
natural seats with backs of living-oak. Those 
rustic seats were soon made into luxurious 
couches and easy-chairs by buffalo-skins that 
Dr. Farnsworth borrowed at the nearest farm¬ 
house. He also brought from there milk, and 
bread, and berries, hard-boiled eggs, dough¬ 
nuts, and sweet-fern beer; with “butter and 
honey in a lordly dish,” namely, a cabbage- 
leaf, wrapped about to keep them cool. Then, 
oh! the scented, sunny summer day, with a 
quiver of bird-songs in the air, of fluttering 
leaves upon the tree-tops, and brown crick¬ 
ets holding cheerful monologues among the 
meadow-grass. 

“Them city folks appear to be enjoying 
themselves out there under the trees. I gave 
them an invite to come and sit in the front 
room, but there ne’er a one of them won’t do 
it,” remarked the farmer, coming for a dipper 
of water to pour over the grindstone. 

“I wouldn’t come in if I were they. I wish 
I had nothing to do but to sit under the trees 
this warm day and enjoy myself,” sighed the 
farmer’s wife, with a weary look at the iron¬ 
ing-table and basket of folded clothes, and 
then at the picturesque group, happy and 
careless in their “elegant leisure.” 

Happy and careless! So they looked, but 
every heart knoweth its bitterness. 

Waverly West gate, to be sure, lying along 
the rock with his hat-brim over his eyes, and 
the mingling of soft harmonies in his ears, was 
in that delicious state when he hardly knew 
if he were “man or rose.” And Mabel was 
always light of heart and head as the small, 
green grasshoppers jumping and trilling in 


the new-mown hay. But there was something 
discordant somewhere between the blue and 
the green, for the summer meadow stretched 
out dreary as a deserted grave-yard before 
Nelly’s eyes, while the doctor’s eyes followed 
hers with sad yearning as he sat a little apart. 

The hours sped and vanished, till the far¬ 
mer’s boy was ready with the wagon to take 
them to the coming train. It was a ride of 
only three miles, but the jogging, slow-paced 
horse made it six in the early evening, with 
the dropping dew, the glancing fire-flies, and, 
presently, as they came to a bit of woodland, 
a full chorus of katyjlids. 

Mabel screamed with delight, till the white- 
faced horse pricked up his ears and ran two 
steps in astonishment. 

“ ‘Katy did! Katy didn't?’ What did Katy 
do? What didn’t Katy do? Aren’t they cute? 

I never heard them before, did you, Nelly?” . 

“No, never! Do stop the horse a minute, 
driver, and let us listen!” replied Nelly. 

“Katy did? What did Katy?” repeated 
Mabel. 

“I know,” replied Dr. Farnsworth. “She 
did judge a friend with false judgment, and she 
didn’t listen to his explanation.” 

Mabel laughed. “Do tell the story, if you 
know it,” she said. 

“Yes, I know it,” replied Dr. Farnsworth, 
with a touch of dreariness in his tone. 

“ Katy had a lover; and she had promised to 
go with him to the grand concert by starlight 
in the maple-trees. All the day he thought of 
nothing else, but spent the time polishing his 
wings, and eating honey-dew to make his voice 
clear. However, on his way to her bower he 
heard a pitiful moaning in the grass, and turn¬ 
ing aside, found a little black cricket, which 
had hqd its leg stepped on and broken by a 
rabbit flying past. He could not leave the poor 
creature, and by the time he had bound up the 
broken leg with plantain-leaves and grass, it 
was too late for the concert. And never from 
that night to this has Katy listened to his 
apology. Do you not think she should, Miss 
Natal?” asked Dr. Farnsworth, suddenly turn¬ 
ing to Nelly. 

“The story is not true,” replied Nelly, 
hoarsely. “There was no broken-legged 
cricket, but a gay fire-fly—and the false 
lover danced with her.” 

“Never!” cried Dr. Farnsworth, earnestly. 
“It was surely a wounded cricket; or, to speak 
literally, a bricklayer, crushed b a falling 
building.” 

“Weren’t you walking on the Common with 
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Julia Beidler, in tho moonlight? My sister, 
Mary, saw you,” answered Nelly, unconsciously 
dropping the slender thread of parable, and 
betraying herself. 

“Never!” repeated the doctor, vehemently. 
“I was caring for the poor bricklayer, who 
died at midnight. But, very likely, your sister 
might have seen my twin-brother, Gersham, 
with Julia Beidler. He usually is.” 

At these few words, which seemed so simple, 
and meant so little to a stranger, something 
hard, and cold, and heavy, instantly dropped 
out of Nelly’s heart, and left in its place a 
singing, winged bird; and, like Moses, she 
veiled her face to hide its shining. Was this, 
indeed, the world that looked so gray and 
gloomy a moment ago? Why this was Para¬ 
dise, full of flowers, and birds, and sunshine; 
a spot where 

M From the boundless green below, 

To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy 
In tho warmth of their Summer love.” 

And the affection that had been developing so 
shyly, so slowly, as though it had the life of a 
century-plant for its perfecting, burst into 
sudden bloom, like the flowers of an Arctic 
summer. 

But Mable, too much bewildered to knew 
what to say, looked from one to the other* in 
curions wonder. r ~ 

“What is it, Nell?” she cried, presently, for 
she was not a girl to long lose her voice. 
“Were you the Katy who did, and who didn’t?” 

Nelly did not answer. She did not even 
hear. For the time, she and Dr. Farnsworth 


were nlone in the universe. And the swinging 
branches, the fading daylight, the insect har¬ 
mony, the jog of the plodding horse, the touch 
of 4he summer air on her forehead, and the 
merry babble of Mabel’s voice, only made up 
a rosy background behind these two souls. 
Then orange-flowers budded, and burst in blos¬ 
soms on every wayside weed; each farm-house 
turned into a palace of jasper, and the back¬ 
bone fences around pastures that bore two rocks 
to every blade of grass, were built of pearl, and 
inclosed glimpses of the lost Eden. 

Such delusion! As Waverly West gate could 
have told her! He knew perfectly well he 
was riding over a dusty country-road, passing 
houses whose inhabitants had gradually with¬ 
drawn into one end, which they patched with 
shingles and clap-boards from the other. He 
knew he was riding in a wttgon. without springs; 
that the falling dew was chill and heavy, and 
that, if the white-nosed horse did not mend his 
pace, they should fall behind the train, already 
whistling in the far distance. Just in time! 
The old farm-wagon drew up with an extra 
bounce and jolt on one side of the station, as 
the express, with a fussy snort, halted an in¬ 
stant at the other—and in another moment 
they were on their homeward way. 

“Always remember, Mabel, whatever hap¬ 
pens,” said Nelly, sagely, with experienced 
wisdom, after they had gone up stairs that 
night, “to listen to explanations, even if you 
/chow you know. Now here are six whole 
months wasted, and even if Charley and I 
spend eternity together, we can never get 
them back.” 


THE HAUNTED nOUSE. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Sttuxnrr shapes through the lonely rooms 
Of that gray old mansion are ever flitriug; 

And phantom forms, in tho midnight glooms, 

By its darkened hearth-stone are ever sitting; 

And voices from lips closed long ugo, 

Through its silent chambers whisper nightly; 

And hands grown cold as the Winter snow, 

On sleeping foreheads linger lightly. 

And names that are carved on marbles cold. 
Whore the silent stars their watch are keeping; 

And lips that are mute beneath the mould, 

"Which tho twilight dews are nightly steeping; 

Forjlonely hearts, in the lonely rooms, 

Lose in midnight dreams their weary aching; 

And hear through the mystic midnight glooms, 
The silent tones love's music making. 


Oh! the haunted house, and the haunted heart, 

Where the dead past lives in the plumtom treasures 

That memory makes, to seom a part 
Of lifo, more real than its present pleasures; 

Where the loved and the lost to tho soul ore bound 
By ties that bind no later comer; 

And the living and breathing forms around, 

Seem but transient guests of a fleeting Summer. 

What Joy when the dream of life is past. 

And death's dark night no more may sever; 

And the souls that are sundered here at Inst, 

Are reunited there forever; 

Where darkness and death no more may come, 

And the love of Clod is the light supernal 

That illumes His children’s happy home 
'Neath that Tree of Life that is ever vernal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Louison Brisot went from the presence of 
Mirabeau with a tumult of contending passions 
at war in her bosom. Ardent, vindictive, and 
egotistical, she guarded herself with a power 
of secretiveness and sharp cunning so com¬ 
pletely, that it was not wonderful that a man 
so reckless as Mirabeau should have misunder¬ 
stood the depth and danger of her antagonism, 
lie had no idea of the wonderful self-control 
which curbed her fierce passions, and gave 
them double force when she allowed them to 
break forth in all their fiery strength. Her 
coarse nature had mated itself so vehemently 
with that of the eloquent demagogue, that he 
was sometimes startled to find himself com¬ 
pletely duplicated in the form of a woman—so 
completely, that he began to dielike himself in 
her; and this feeling often broke forth mock¬ 
ingly, as he was apt to scoff at himself when 
the worst traits of his own character forced 
themselves on his intelligence. Mirabeau for¬ 
gave himself for thus reviling his own rude 
nature—but the woman forgave nothing. 

Men like Count Mirabeau are often the most 
fastidious beings alive, regarding delicate 
shades of propriety in their friends, and 
almost invariably look for objects of affection 
above their own level. In order to create a 
real impression upon this man, it was neces¬ 
sary to enlist his imagination, and that always 
lifted itself to the grand and beautiful, not to 
say the unattainable. Mirabeau held his im¬ 
mediate compeers but lightly, as, in his better 
moments, he often despised himself. 

Louison Brisot was ambitious; and in the 
riot and turmoil of the Revolution she found 
seope for all her evil passions, and all her 
intellect. In this Revolution she saw but one 
leader, and that was Mirabeau. His eloquence 
inspired her; his stubborn will held all her 
own powers in thrall. She saw strong, fierce, 
brave men yield to his invincible force of cha¬ 
racter. If he moved, the people went with him; 
if ho spoke they held their breath, and listened 
as if this man, with the blue blood of the nobles 
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of France soiled by all the baser passions known 
to themselves, were, in fact, a being to wor¬ 
ship and follow with clamorous praises. With 
women like this, love is a score of baser pas¬ 
sions disguised under one name, which they 
desecrate. Mirabeau knew this, and took no 
pains to deceive the woman regarding the 
amount of respect that he felt for her. Had 
he known from the first that she had come from 
that dangerous interview with the queen, his 
audacity would have tempted him to brave 
her. She felt this, and gave him no oppor¬ 
tunity, being one of those extraordinary women 
who could wait, though every fierce passion of 
her soul were at a white heat. Two words 
broke from her lips as she left the house, and 
those were ‘‘Double traitor!” 

For a day and anight Louison shut herself up 
in her own apartments, and strove to organize 
some plan of operation for herself. Should 
she make it known to the clubs that Mirabeau 
had held a private interview with the queen, 
whom they all hated with fiendish detestation, 
and turn the force of public indignation on him 
at once, or should she wait, watch, and gather 
up facts that would ensnare him completely, 
that all his great strength should be of no 
avail ? 

Her nature, which was at once fierce and 
crafty, led to the quieter course. With all her 
courage, she thought of openly assailing this 
powerful man with thrills of terror. She knew 
him to be unscrupulous as herself, and far be¬ 
yond her in influence, Would the clubs, in fact, 
believe her if she ventured to stake her un¬ 
supported word against his? As yet that meet¬ 
ing had no results. If Mirabeau had sold his 
influence to the queen, money would be forth¬ 
coming; and no fear of danger would prevent 
the count from lavishing it with dangerous 
prodigality. For this money he must change 
his course in the Assembly; let him do this 
ever so adroitly, she could connect the change 
with his unusual expenditure, and thus sustain 
a chargS it would be dangerous to make on her 
own unsupported assertion. 
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Louison resolved to take the coward’s part, 
and wait; but not entirely. That which she 
dared not say to Mirabeau’s friends she could 
whisper to his enemies. She had nothing to 
learn, her own eyes had seen enough; but, like 
a viper, she must creep on the earth till the 
time comes when she could erect herself, and 
bite the man she had professed to love. 

The next evening found Louison worn out by 
the heat and contest of her own thoughts. She 
went into the Btreets, doubtful whether to make 
her way to the Cordelier Club, or find.some 
church in which she might listen to vespers, 
and, perhaps, seek other religious help; for this 
woman, who was devoid of the first principles of 
morality, gave herself up at intervals to super¬ 
stitions, which she absolutely believed to be re¬ 
ligious. She did not turn toward the club, but 
walked on at random, threading one street after 
another until she reached the Bastile, which 
lay under the pale moonlight, heaped in ruins. 
The moat, half choked-up with fragments of 
stone, still toiled around the old foundations, 
lapping the huge stones, and seeming to writhe 
under them like a wounded serpent with a 
slimy, green back, on which the calm moon 
was shining in fitful glimpses. 

It was a scene of wild devastation. Here 
and there patches of white plaster gleamed 
against the blackness of the broken stones like 
ghosts crouching in the shadows, and a part 
of the draw-bridge loomed up, as yet unbroken, 
from which huge chains were dangling, like 
fetters on a doomed man. 

Weird and terrible as the scene really was, 
Louison regarded it with feelings of wild satis¬ 
faction. She had helped to tear down those 
mighty walls with her own hands. Her voice 
had led the women of the markets on to that 
awful attack, when despotism received its first 
fatal blow. She felt keen delight in roaming 
about this ghostly ruin, which was so fearfully 
typical of the fate which impended over the 
nation. In those disjointed atones she saw the 
real power which lay in the people, and the 
weakness of kings when that power chose to 
exert itself. If the people of France were 
strong enough to wrest this stronghold from 
the crown, what could prevent them from tear¬ 
ing away the very foundations of the throne 
itself! 

Louison asked these questions of herself as 
she wandered among the black masses of stones 
that had once been a prison, so grim and awful, 
that the very children had run away terrified 
by a sight of its walls. A wild craving for 
liberty had hitherto filled her being; a blind 


ambition to be the leading spinit of any tumult, 
that might spring out of the starvation and dis¬ 
content wh.ch filled all France with tears and 
menaces. But now another and more bitter feel¬ 
ing possessed her; personal hate mingled itself 
with the fanaticism which had lifted liberty 
into the semblance of a god, at whose feet both 
religion and common sense must be cast. She 
longed to crush that beautiful queen as she 
had helped to hurl those stones down from their 
ponderous hold in the prison towers. She had 
no object in coming there but that of feasting 
her eyes on the ruin, which was a proof and a 
pledge of the greater overthrow yet to come, 
in which crowns should be trodden under foot, 
and thrones hurled from their base as these 
rocks had been. 

In this place the demons of envy and hate 
entered that woman’s soul, and she called them 
patriotism. Among the gaunt shadows that 
filled the ruins, there was one spot more dreary 
than the rest, hollowed out like an exhausted 
volcano, and partly choked-up with rocks, black 
and rugged as consolidated lava. Tlio moon¬ 
beams penetrated into this abyss, and played 
whitely around its jagged edges. Louison 
could hear the trickle of water, as it filtered 
from the moat, and crept downward among the 
stones. This sight, more weird and dismal 
than anything she had seen, fascinated the 
woman, and she paused to look upon it. Above 
the slow trickle of waters she heard a human 
voice, utterly at variance with the place, for 
its tones were low and sweet as the murmur of 
a south wind, w’hen the flowers are budding, 
but plaintive as that same wind is when it sighs 
among autumn leaves. 

What could this sound mean? Had seme 
prisoner been left among the subterranean 
dungeons, too feeble to make himself heard 
when that multitude of spoilers swept over 
the prison? 

Louison was fearless; and this thought stir¬ 
red all the humanity in her bosom. She sprung 
from the fragment of rock on which she stood, 
and leaped from point to point down into the 
chasm. She came at last to a platform, which 
had once been a corridor far beneath the level 
of the moat. This was partly filled with the 
rubbish of broken doors, and rusted iron, rent 
from the walls when the mob were raging 
through the foundations of the prison like 
wild beasts, making impossible efforts to anni¬ 
hilate the space which could only be filled up 
by the ruin going on above. More than one 
black hol^ in the wall revealed to her where 
a cell had been; and her progress was again 
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and again impeded by the links of some broken 
chain, coiling like a serpent in her path. 

At la9t she came to an open cell, into which 
the moonlight penetrated dimly; for the rub¬ 
bish directly before it had been cleared away, 
and some yards along the corridor were open 
to the sky. From this cell she heard murmurs; 
a soft voice, tremulous with the tender weak¬ 
ness of old age, was talking there, expostulat¬ 
ing, caressing, murmuring fondly, as aged 
grandmothers caress their children’s children. 

Louison held her breath and listened, stricken 
with wonder and vague compassion. 

“ My pet, my little friend! and did you wait 
for me? Did you know my voice when I called 
out? Were you glad when I caught so many 
flies for your breakfast? Yes, yes! I found 
you waiting for me in the corner, wondering at 
the light, I dare say; but neither that, or the 
awful thunder of falling rocks could drive you 
from the old place. Did you hear me at work, 
day after day? Could you understand that I 
was in search of you, and that every stone I 
lifted took a load from my heart? They would 
not listen to me, our wild, fierce friends, and 
shouted with laughter when I told them I had 
a friend that must not be left, if I went. How 
could they understand that it was tearing my 
heart to leave you? ‘But their kindness fright¬ 
ened me, and by force I was carried up, up into 
the sunlight, that struck me blind; into a home 
that was strange as a grave; and into a bed 
that tortured me with its softness. It was not 
home—that was with you, my darling. You 
shall have the sunlight as I do, and look out 
with me on the calm, white moon. It will seem 
strange at first, as it did to me; but you will 
not feel more afraid of it than I did.” 

Louison listened to the plaintive fondness of 
these rambling words, till they died away in 
soft cooing murmurs. Then she stooped a 
little, and passed into the cell, where, by a few 
faint gleams of the moon that trembled down¬ 
ward even to that depth, she saw a man sitting 
on the dungeon floor, his black garments trail¬ 
ing around him, and a beard, white as silver 
and soft as snow, sweeping down to his waist; 
his head was bent, and he was looking at some 
dark object in his hand. 

When this man saw Louison, he laid his right 
hand over this object, lifted it to his bosom, 
sheltering it under his flowing beard, and 
turned his bright eyes angrily on the woman. 

“Have you come again?” he said, queru¬ 
lously. “I know you. It was you, and the 
like of you, that dragged me into the hot sun¬ 
light. Have you come again?” 


“Who are you, and how came you here?” 
demanded the woman, struck with wonder and 
something like dread. 

“ I was a man they called Dr. Gosner once, 
years and years ago; but they give me no name 
since then Here it was No. 75; and out yon¬ 
der, where the sun shines, they call me ‘The 
Prisoner of the Bastile .’ ” 

“Ah! Are you that man? But I thought 
you were cared for, that you had a comfort¬ 
able home with your own family. How came 
you here?” 

“ This is my home; it is shady and quiet. I 
have a friend here.” 

“What friend? Your daughter? Surely she 
does not come here; and I was told that she 
was an only child.” 

“Child! I had a child, fair ns a cherub, 
bright as a flower, and they told me I was 
going to her; but when I cried out for my 
child, a young woman came and called me 
father—a fair, good woman, such as my wife 
was; but no child—no child;’ this one was an¬ 
other man’s wife. It troubled me—it troubled 
me! Children change; but this one never!” 

Here the man pressed both hands to his 
bosom, and his beard shook passionately. 

“But your wife is still living? I know the 
whole sad story,” said Louison. 

“My wife! I think so. She called herself 
that, and I believed her. One day, when they 
took me in a great crowd to Versailles, saying 
that it might wring the heart of King Louis to 
look on a man who had spent half his life in 
the Bastile, this woman left my side,, and 
sprung upon a cannon, carrying a flag in her 
hand, and W'caring a cockade on her bosom. 
There was fire in her eyes, and specks of foam 
on her lips. She looked straight at the sun, 
and cried out, with a host of fierce, angry 
women, ‘Bread or blood! Bread or blood!’ 
Then I knew this woman wn9 not my wife.” 

“Ah! I know well who it is—you speak of 
Madame Gosner. There is no voice at the 
clubs more powerful than hers. She leads 
the women and half the men of Paris with her 
enthusiasm and her force of will; Theroigne, 
of Liege, is not more powerful.” 

“My wife was young, sweet, gentle. She 
desired no power; but only asked for the plea¬ 
sure of leading our child.” 

“ But your wrongs have made her a patriot— 
a leader among down-trodden women and great 
men.” 

The old man shook his head sadly. 

“ The greatest wrong that can be done to any 
man is to deprive him of a wife he loves.” 
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“But you are not deprived of this great 
voman. She is still your wife.” • 

“Then let her go back to the vineyards 
which grew around our first home, out of this 
turmoil, where human happiness has no root.” 

“But that would be to cast away her power, 
and darken her own glory.” 

“Power over the vile passions of madmen; 
the glory which bathes itself crimson in blood! 
What has any man’s wife in common with such 
things as these?” 

“Then you scoff at a revolution in which 
women go breast to breast with brave men?” 

“Scoff? No; it is long since I have forgot¬ 
ten how to scoff. We learn more humility in 
prison.” 

“Bat who sent you there? The king? Who 
was it that promised freedom, as a return for 
her own vile life, and then gave forth that you ] 
were dead? Marie Antoinette, the Austrian.” j 

“ The king who buried me is dead. God has ; 
long since judged him for the crime I” 

“ But the woman who ruled that weak, wicked 
man is still living.” 

“ Let her live.” 

“But your wrongs belong to the people. 
They speak louder than the clamor of a thou¬ 
sand tongues against the man and woman 
who call themselves merciful, yet kept you a 
prisoner in this horrid place years and years 
after the original oppressor was dead.” 

44 Hush! Speak lower, you disturb my little 
friend. It is always so quiet here.” 

Louison shook her head. 

“ Poor man, his mind is disturbed.” 

44 No; it is my heart which shrinks from the 
strife going on up yonder. They dragged me 
into it; *Ac did, the woman who calls herself 
my wife. She would gladly have mounted me 
by her aide on the cannon that day, when 
hordes of frantic women might whet their 
rmge over my broken life. I was not weak or 
afraid. Had the woman been on the guillo¬ 
tine, they would have found me by her side; 
hut not there—not there. France has better 
uses for her women.” 

“Then you denounce the women who are 
ready to die for liberty; you side with royal 
tyrants?” said Louison, fiercely. 

“Woman, if you are one of them, go away 
and leave me in peace.” 

“ No, old man, I will not leave you. In these 
times the life and peace of every man and 
woman in France belongs to the nation. It is 
given some to fight, some to speak, and others 
to plan—you shall not sit here musing in 
silence. There is eloquence in your wrongs, 


power in your white hair—glorry to crown it 
when this government is overthrown. You 
are needed to inspire the people who have 
given you freedom. Old man, I charge you to 
join those who will have ‘Liberty or death! 
Liberty or death!’ These were the words of 
a great American patriot, who did more by 
that one outburst to win the freedom he pined 
for, than the swords of fifty common warriors. 
Your words may be equally powerful.” 

The old man shook his head, but made no 
answer. Louison spoke again, for his meek 
opposition excited her anger. She moved on 
one side in her rage, and the motion let in a 
gleam of moonlight, which fell on the old 
man’s face. She started violently, and spoke 
again with bitterness. 

“Oh! I understand; that face, I have seen it 
before. In the Park, at Sfc. Cloud, that night 
when the queen met Count Mirabeau; you saw 
them together, heard what they said, perhaps. 
It is the witchcraft of her beauty that has 
silenced all sense of injury in you. You were 
lingering by the gate when I went out. Speak, 

; old man—was it not so?” 

“Who is it that asks?” 

“One who knows that you spoke with the 
queen that night.” 

“With the queen—Marie Antoinette? No, 
no!” 

44 But you did. She was in the grounds alone 
that night. Mirabeau met her there; you saw 
her.” 

“I saw a lady; but bow could I look bi her 
: face when that was on her hand?” 

44 Still it was the queen.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the old man, with a 
*look of innocent bewilderment, for he had lost 
;a fair estimate of time. “She was younger, 
more slender; her eyes were bright and soft as 
a pretty child’s. This lady was proud, posi¬ 
tive, imperious. The same? Oh, no! I remem¬ 
ber well how she looked standing by the side 
i of her majesty, the empress.” 

“But that was years ago. The Empress, 
Marie Therese, is dead.” 

44 Long ago? Yes, that may be. My old mis¬ 
tress dead. Alas! alas! When did she die?” 

“While you were buried in prison.” 

44 So, so; that must be true. She was a grand 
lady; but her child, the beautiful girl that 
came into France, she is not dead yet?” 

“Old man, you are dreaming.” 

“Dreaming? Yes! One learns to dream 
when light and speech are forgotten; but 
this dream brings tears to my eyes—and they 
come with such pain now! Would it offend 
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you, madume, if I ask to be alone with my 
friend?” 

“ With your friend? What Mend? I gee no 
one here.” 

“ No matter; but I am so used to being alone. 
Would it please you to leave me? In this place 
company Beems so strange.” 

“Yes, old man, I will go, but on one condi¬ 
tion. When the patriots want you, in order to 
deal out vengeance where it has been so foully 
earned, there must be no faltering—your wrongs 
belong to the nation. You were dragged forth 
from this dungeon that the people might learn 
something of the tyranny that oppresses them. 
All the remnant of your life belongs to them, 
and they will not be defrauded of it.” 

Again the old man shook his hAad with 
pathetic mournfulness; but Louison grew im¬ 
patient, and stamped her foot on the broken 
stones of the floor. 

“ Are you thus ungrateful to the patriots who 
saved you?” she exclaimed, so fiercely that the 
prisoner shrunk within himself, and looked up 
frightened, while his hands trembled so vio¬ 
lently that the object they held fell down upon 
the folds of his black cloak with a tiny shriek, 
as if its gentle life was also disturbed by the 
presence of that fierce woman. 

“What is that thing you are caressing so?” 
demanded the woman, as Gosner laid his hand 
tenderly over a bright-eyed mouse that was 
trying to hide itself in the folds of his cloak. 

“Oh! do not hurt it! Do not hurt it!” cried 
the ohiman, reading danger in her fierce glance. 

The woman interrupted him with unutter¬ 
able scorn in her face and voice. 

“And it is for a reptile like this you creep 
away, and refuse to show your wrongs to the 
people, when every gray hair on your head 
would pierce the tyrants of France like a 
sword? Old man, I despise you!” 

As she spoke, Louison gave a fierce snatch 
at the old prisoner’s mantle, shook the fright¬ 
ened little creature that sought covert there to 
the floor, and dashed it against the wall with 
her fdot. 

With a cry of mingled rage and pain the old 
man leaped to his feet, seized the woman by 
the throat, and held her till she grew crimson 
in the face. Then he cast her suddenly away, 
fell upon the floor, and taking up the wounded 
animal in his hands, bent over it in pitiful 
misery, while the tears ran down his cheeks 
in great, heavy drops. Not a murmur left his 
lips; but you might have seen by the faint 
shiver of his beard that his mouth was trem¬ 
bling violently. 


A thrill of human pity seized upon Louison 
when she saw this anguish. Forgetting her 
own injuries, she bent down and reached forth 
her hand to make sure if the old man’s pet 
were living or dead; but that sharp ery again 
drove her back, and she retreated from the 
ruined dungeon really terrified by the misery 
she had wrought. 

When the old prisoner knew that he was 
alone* he gathered up the folds of his mantle, 
and laid his little favorite down with such 
tender handling as a mother gives to her only 
child when she puts its little shroud on. He 
touched its silken sides with his shadowy 
fingers; breathed upon its eyes, and sobbed 
aloud when all his plaintive efforts failed to 
lift those tiny lids, or stir one of those slender 
limbs. 

That which all his wrongs, and an imprison¬ 
ment of twenty years had failed to accomplish, 
the heartless woman who had just left him 
found the power to do. The old man stood up 
in his cell, and lifting his clasped hands to 
heaven, called for vengeance on his enemy, 
and besought God to check the evil spirit 
which was filling France with demons in the 
form of women. After this outburst, he sat 
down in a corner of the dungeon, and shroud¬ 
ing his face, moaned over the little animal 
which had been his sole companion, year after 
year, in that dismal place. 

While his eyes were shrouded, and his head 
bowed down in utter dejection, a young girl 
darkened the moonlight which streamed into 
the dungeon, and settled down by the old man 
with such delicate stillness, that he was not 
conscious of her approach until her hand was 
laid on his shoulder. 

“ What is it that troubles you, my friend?” 

Her voice was sympathetic and full of sad¬ 
ness. At her touch all the gentle sweetness of 
his nature flowed back upon his wounded soul. 
The very touch of a kind, good woman stilled 
the wrath which a bad one had enkindled there. 

The old man took both hands from his face, 
and pointed downward at his poor, little friend, 
upon which the moonlight was lying. 

“Look there, Adela!” 

“Oh! how cruel, how hard!” cried the girl, 
taking the little animal into her hands. “Dead, 
poor, little marmousette—is it dead?” 

“Yes, it is dead; a woman killed it,” said 
the old man, with a thrill of the old anger in 
his voice. 

“A woman? No, no! What woman?” 

“ One of those who call themselves women of 
France, who have hunted me down like wolves, 
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hoping to make my sorrows tho instruments of 
their vengeance.” 

“Oh! I understand,” said tlie girl, mourn¬ 
fully. “It was one of those women who pointed 
my father out, as he stood guard upon the 
tower, when the Bastile was assaulted. The 
mob had seized upon me, but I would not cry 
out, from fear that he would come down to 
rescue me, and thus expose himself; but she 
saw the agony in his face, and pointed the 
carbine of a man who stood by upon him. I 
saw it, and flung np my arms to warn him; 
but that moment a dark mass fell, with a crash, 
to the pavement, not three yards from me. It 
was my father.” 

The girl paused abruptly, and the last word 
left her lips with a cry of despair that found 
a weird echo in the ruins. Then she fell into 
shuddering sobs that died out at last, and she j 
only murmured, ] 

41 Never will the face of that woman leave my ; 
memory. It was that of a beautiful fiend.” 

“Alas!” said the old man. “Howmuch in- : 
noccnt blood was shed that I and a few others : 
might be set free. ” 

“My poor father was not to blame. He put 
no man in prison; but only did a guard’s duty, 
that I might have more dainty bread than 
could be earned elsewhere. Why did the mob 
murder him?” 

“It was for me that your father lost his life, 
Adela.” 

“Then let us thank our Blessed Lady that 
he did not die in vain,” answered the gentle 
girl 

The old man did not answer, his head was 
bowed down, his hands moved restlessly. No 
subject could take him long from a remem¬ 
brance of the desolation of his loss. 

All at once the young girl uttered a little cry. 

“Oh, my friend! have some hope.” 

The old man started. 

“Hope! hope! What for?” 

“ It is warm! Yes, yes! It moves!” 

“What, what? Ah! it would be so cruel to 
deceive me!” 

“Look, look! its pretty eyes are open.” 

“Oh, my God! is this true?” 

“ It is trying to stand up in my palm. Poor, 
little thing, how it quivers.” 

“Let me look—let me touch it!” cried the 
old man, trembling with eagerness. “ My pet! 
my life! my little darling!” 

The old man’s voice broke into tears. He 
held out his hands, but they shook so that tbo 
mouse fell back when it attempted to climb 
them. Adela fell to caressing it against her 


cheek awhile; then laid it softly into the out¬ 
stretched palm of the old prisoner, and an¬ 
swered back his smile when he hid the little 
creature under his beard. 

“ There, you see our Lady has not altogether 
forsaken us,” said the girl, drawing a basket 
from under her shawl. “I was sure that you 
would be here, and brought something for both 
you and marmousette to eat. Poor, little thing 
—does it tremble yet?” 

“Yes; but I think it is not so badly hurt. 
“Dreadfully frightened, I dare say, and all 
its little breath knocked out against the stones. 

I saw that odious woman pass, and hid myself 
in the ruins. My friend, I saw her face—that 
face. It was the woman who pointed that car¬ 
bine at my father.” 

“And she,” said Dr. Gosner, with a shud¬ 
der, “is a companion and friend of the woman 
who calls herself my wife;'who drags me into 
crowds that men may gaze on my white hairs, 
and curse the king. Adela, my child, do you 
understand that I think the king a good man?” 

Adela flung her arms around the old prisoner. 

44 1 did not expect to hear you say that, 
my friend, because you have been so cruelly 
treated; but I love the king, and the queen, 
too. Yes, if they tear me to pieces, I will love 
her to the end.” 

“That is a brave, good girl. I love them 
also—but what can we do to help them? You, 
a young girl, and I an old man, broken down 
in body, and confused in brain. What can we 
do, little one ?” ^ 

“This we can do, my friend; it mayRt be 
much, because the lives of a young girl and an 
old man are of little value where the great of 
the earth are swept down and trampled under 
foot; but we can pray for them, watch for them, 
and give up our poor lives, if that will do any 
good. I never can forget that my father was 
their faithful servant. I will tell you a secret, 
my friend. There was a time when this mob 
of coarse women and crnel men thought to 
make me one of them, because of something 
they found in my manner of speech, and of a 
look in my face. When the faubourg St. An- 
; toine poured itself out upon Versailles, all tho 
women who cared for me went with it, and I 
was taken with them. Oh, my friend! that was 
an awful day! How the rain beat upon us! How 
the.mud clung to our feet! With what appalling 
was those hideous women plunged onward, 
eager to hurl themselves and their troubles 
against tho queen. You were in the crowd, 
my friend, I reipember.” 

The old prisoner lifted his hand. 
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“I have forgotten much,’* he said, “let me 
forget that.” 

“The crowd bore me on with them. Among 
the leaders were some fierce, handsome women, 
who ruled the rest. These spoke for the rest 
when they broke into the Assembly and frater¬ 
nized with the Jacobins. Twelve of these 
women were deputized to lay the general griev¬ 
ance before the king. I was selected in the 
number, because of my youth and innocence, 
they said; but I knew why it was. These 
women, so audacious among the enemies of the 
king, trembled to approach him, with his mild, 
earnest eyes upon them—they were struck 
dumb. That was why a young girl, who had 
no evil purpose to conceal, was selected when 
these people were called upon to test their 
courage. 

“We went, my friend, out of the bosom of a 
howling mob; we*entered the grand stillness 
of the palace. King Louis was ready to receive 
us. The deputation of women crowded into 
the saloon, sullen and dumb; the presence of 
that good man appalled them. They pushed 
me forward, whispering that I had a sweet 
voice and persuasive ways. I approached the 
king with reverence; my father had died for 
him, I, too, could have died for him then and 
there. I longed to tell him so; longed to fall 
down at his feet and embrace his knees, im¬ 
ploring of him only one thing—bread for the 
hungry people. 

“The king looked in my face benignly, and 
held out his hand. I forgot all that the women 
hadfcaid to me; one cry arose to my lips— 
breaa! bread! With that cry I fainted, and 
fell at the king's feet. He lifted me up, and 
said many kind words to me, which I heard as 
if they came to me in a dream. Then I whis¬ 
pered back, ‘Sire, my father died for you; so 
will I, if one poor life will do you good. I 
came to say that, to ask bread for these poor, 
starving people, and then offer my poor life to 
you!* 

“He listened to this, and understood it—no 
one else heard. When I looked up, his eyes 
were full of tears. He kissed me here upon 
the cheek. No man on this earth shall ever 
take that kiss from my face—it was the con¬ 
secration of a vow that I made then and there.” 

The old prisoner became greatly excited as 
he listened; his eyes kindled, his lips began 
to quiver, and he spoke with energy. 

“It was this man! It was the daughter of 
my old mistress, the Empress of Austria, they 
would have assaulted through me. Listen, 
little one. While I was here, day after day, 


searching for my old friend here, clearing away 
the ruin that had buried my cell, these women 
had carved out their evil work for me. I did 
not know it. How should I ? This man was 
not my enemy, and was ignorant that I lived. 
How was I to guess that my presence in the 
clubs, my harmless walks in the street, every 
word I spoke, was a spear leveled at the heart 
of the king—a man who was guiltless as a babe 
where I was concerned—a man who loves his 
people, and deserves their love. I, too, was 
lured into the fearful mob that went to Ver¬ 
sailles. The woman, who should have honored 
the husband of her youth, was the first to point 
me out as a living proof of the king’s cruelty. 
She could not guess how I loathed the whole 
thing, but would gladly have forced me onto 
a cannon, where half a dozen amazons were 
riding; but I escaped them, lingered behind, 
and went back to Paris in the night, not to the 
place they call my home, but here. I slept 
soundly that night, for a long, hard walk was 
before me when I fled from the mob, and my 
limbs gave way inany a time; but here was 
peace and the old stillness. This spot, from 
which they rescued mo, is, after all, the only 
home I shall ever kuow. But I missed my 
friend, my precious little comforter. It was 
in vain that I called for him; in vain that I 
stretched forth my hands in the darkness, and 
listened for some faint sound of his approach. 
Oh! that was desolation! 

“More than one morning came, and I had 
not tasted food. I should not have cared for 
that had my pretty friend been with me; but 
I had called him so often, searched for him so 
long, that my hope gave out. It was worse 
than a prison now, for he had left me in seli- 
tude.” 

“Then it was that I found you wandering 
about the ruins,” said Adela, with animation. 
“ My father had told me about you; and when 
I saw a man sitting disconsolate amid these 
ruins, I understood it all.” 

“And brought me food. Better still; oh! & 
thousand times better! It was you, little one, 
who charmed back my companion.” 

“That was simple enough. He had been 
here, found the dungeon choked-up, and you 
gone. No wonder he crept off to some other 
part of the ruin; but a few bread-crumbs, scat¬ 
tered near the cell, one morning you awoke 
and found him in your bosom. I knew that 
it would be so. Come, now, let us eat some¬ 
thing.” 

The girl opened her basket, and drew forth 
some bread, and a flask of wine. While the 
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old man eat and drank sparingly, Adela crum¬ 
bled some of the bread into her hand and 
tempted the pet-mouse with it; but the poor 
little thing had been too severely hurt, and, 
instead of eating, closed its eyes, and lay down 
in the rosy palm. 

“To-morrow,” said the girl, answering the 
startled look of the old man, “to-morrow I will 
bring white bread, then it will eat.” 

With these words she laid the little creature 
into his bosom, and went away smiling cheer¬ 
fully; but her face changed as she went along, 
and grew deadly white as she came near to 
the place where her father had been hurled 
down from that awful tower dead at her feet. 
When she reached the spot, her limbs seemed 
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to give way, and she sunk upon her knees. 
Then her pale lips parted, and her eyes were 
uplifted to heaven, as if she were making some 
vow, or asking mercy. 

Almost every day this young girl visited this 
spot, and spent hours among those disjointed 
ruins, for to her there was a w^eird fascination 
in the place where her father had suffered. 
In the solitude of all this ruin she had given 
herself up to sorrow, until one day she found 
an old man sitting among the rocky fragments, 
and fell into mournful conversation with him. 
After that her gentle nature fell into deep 
sympathy with the prisoner, and a singular 
companionship sprung up between them. 

(to be continued.) 


HARRY AND I. 

BY LIZZIE J. WILSON. 


Through long hours we sat together 
By the fountain, deep and fair, 
Listening to its silvery murmur 
Softly floating on the air; 

While the clustering boughs above us 
Rustled to the starry night; 

And the moonbeams on the wavelets 
Leaped and flashed like living light. 

Whispering tales of love’s devotion, 
Dreaming dreams of purest bliss, 
Wandering in a world Elysian, 

Sweet and pure as love’s young kiss; 
With my head upon his bosom. 

And his strong hand clasping mine, 
And his bine eyes earnest gazing. 
Lore-lit, downward, half divine. 


Oh! what draughts of purest rapture 
Quaffed we then from love's sweet spring; 

Joy unmixed with care or sorrow, 

All the sweetest earth can bring; 

Dreaming naught of future mooning, 
Entering joyfully into life; 

Ah ! we thought not that the roses 
E'er would change to thorns of strife. 

But those halcyon days are over; 

Lost my fancy's blissful dream; 

Lost to me my brave, young lover— 

Things are rarely what they seem; 

And the love I thought would never * 7, 
Cease for me in Harry's heart, 

Boats responsive to another. 

And we walk through life apart. 


EVENTIDE. 

BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMES. 


Tux shadows lengthen slowly now; 

The sun has gone to rest, 

His last beams kiss the mountain’s brow, 
And gild the glowing West. 

The daily toils are over now, 

The aching hands arc free; 

The heated head and throbbing brow 
Feel no more misery. 

The moistened leaves and fragrant flowers 
Nod faintly In the breeze; 

And pcrfhme floats around the bowers; 

And birds have sought the trees. 

The pulse of Nature beats so low 
That life seems almost gone; 

The earth is nearer Heaven, I know, 

Than twos this early mom. 


And as I look up toward the sky— 
The sky so fair and blue, 

I see the angels passing by, 

And Heaven in fancy view. 

I hear the rustling of their wings, 
I hear their voices sweet: 

At eventide sweet comfort brings, 
And blessings pure and sweet. 

The loved*and lost come back to us 
In this sweet hour of rest; 

We feel the transport of caress 
From angels pure and blest. 

It nerves 11s with a firmer will 
To battle on in life, 

And bids us never yield, until 
We pass this world of strife. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We devote our space, this month, principally 
to the lighter articles of a lady’s apparel. We 



give, first, an illustration of a very comfortable 
flannel dressing-gown, (front and back,) which 



will prove invaluable in cases of convalesc 2 nt 
invalids. It may be made of dark maroon- 
colored flannel, and trimmed with rows of black 
velvet, with tatted stars on the velvet. If this 
trimming is considered not sufficiently durable, 
bands of embroidered flannel can be substi¬ 
tuted. If these trimmings are too expensive, 
cheaper ones may be substituted. Or blue 
flannel may be used, if the color is thought 
prettier, or more becoming; only, in this case, 
a white trimming would, probably, look best. 
We would add that the bodice should be made 
slightly full, and there is a small cape (as an 
additional protection against catching cold) 
that corresponds with the rest. 



We give next an engraving of a cap for an 
elderly lady. In every family there is such a 
lady, a mother, an aunt, or a grandmother, to 
whom such a cap would be particularly accept¬ 
able, especially if made by a daughter, niece, 
or granddaughter. The crown is formed of 
bouillons of white tulle over a net foundation. 
The border is of white blond. The trimming 
of blue satin ribbon is arranged into a bow at 
the top, and comes down on either side, and 
forms the strings. 

We follow with a new-style collar, to be worn 
with a dress with an open body. For this 
collar cut first the shape in stiff net, and then 
cover it with a bouillon of Mechlin net; cut 
away the stiff net underneath the bouillon, 
and edge the latter on both sides with narrow 
Valenciennes lace; sew on a Valenciennes lace 
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are to be arranged in quilled plaits, each three- 
quarters of an inch wide, makes the trimming 
for the inner edge, which becomes gradually 
smaller to the lower point of the button-hole 
side; the button side coming under has no 


three inches and one-fifth wide at the lower 
•<*ge. 

Next is a square chemisette pelerine. The 
foundation of this, finished with a colored satin 
bow in front, is of a piece of white net, which, 


We conclude with an engraving of a lady’s 


as seen, is trimmed with two rows of full white 


lace, one inch and a half wide. The upper 
edge of the collar, hiding at the same time the 
join-on of the lace, is made by a narrow piece 
of embroidery. 

To some ladies, one of a different pattern 
would be more becoming, such as the pointed 
chemisette pelerine, which we give next. The 
ground part of this elegant chemisette is of 
fine embroidery and lace insertion. The outer 
edge is bordered by a row of jem-stitch woven 
in the stuff, to which a full lace, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, is joined. A stripe, three- 
quarters of an inch wide, of a row of lace in¬ 
sertion, a quarter of an inch wide; and pieces 
of muslin, two inches and a quarter wide, put 
together, edged on one side with a laqe a quar¬ 
ter of an inch wide, the muslin parts of which 
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LOW BOD LC £ AND PANNIER TUNIC. 



morning-cap. This cap is to be made of white comes over the forehead, and the part of the 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with a ruche of the crown from B to C is gathered into the little 
same, bound with a narrow l colored ribbon, band eight inches long and one inch and.ahalf 
We give a diagram, also, with half of the crown wide.. Trim the whole with a quilling, and add 
of the cap. a bow on the top. This cap, although called a 

The pointed piece goes on the front, and the morning-cap, iB quite suitable for home-wear 
crown is gathered into it; the pointed part all day. 






DIAGRAM OP LOW BODICE AND PANNIER TUNIC. 235 


It consists of five pieces—three for the bodice The two pieces for the tunic now remain. The 
and two for the tunic. The front and back and front is the smaller one; it turns back with a 
one brace form the pattern of the bodice; four reven t the two notches indicate how it is to be 
braces will be required, as there are two in joined to the corresponding two notches on the 



frost and two at the back; but as all four are pamer. The edge of the side of the pamer is to 
cut exactly the same, only one has been giyen. be gathered and sewn to the side of the front. 
The small holes that mark the darts show the The back is to be bunched up according to the 
front of the bodice; the position of the brace illustration, and a short, wide sash added over 
is marked in a similar manner on both the it. Ruches, plaited ribbon, lace, feathers, and 
front and the back. The braces may be either fringe, may be used for trimming; the selection 
cut in one piece for each back and front, or to be ruled by the material used. The whole 
joined on the shoulder, as most conyenient. ’ costume is an exceedingly, stylish one. 
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BY UBS. JANE WEAVER. 



A rough towel may be made, economically, 
if made at odd moments, when time would 
otherwise be wasted, by taking wooden pins 
(about No. 12) and coarse knitting-cotton, and 
casting on ninety stitches, and knitting two 


hundred and sixteen rows. Then, cast off- 
Next, take lengths of cotton eight inches long, 
tie them together into a round, and draw the 
loops through the last row of stitches, slipping 
the end through the loop. 


MUFF-BAG IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
we give a pattern for this pretty affair. 

Materials. —One yard of crimson sarcenet 
three-quarters of a yard wide, one roll of fine 
cotton wool, one yard of lining calico to match 
the sarcenet, one ounce of light gray wool, one 
ounce of two or three shades darker, a fine 
bone long tricotee-hook, a leather-bag, with a 
clasp about ten or eight inches across the snap. 

With the light-gray wool make a chain of 42 
stitches. 1st row:. Double crochet. 2nd row: 
Raise all the loops as for crochet Ecossais, and 
work back. 3rd row: Instead of taking up the 
long loop in front of the work, as is usually 
done, take up a little knotted loop over the top 
of the long loop, but rather to the back of the 
work. The whole of the bag is worked by 
taking up this little loop instead of the long 
loop in every row; it gives the crochet a rib¬ 
bed appearance. Work back in the usual man¬ 
ner ; work nine rows like the third. 

286 


10th row! Take up the 1st loop, then make 
an extra stitch by taking up the chain that 
runs between the 1st and 2nd long loop. Work 
like the 3rd row until you come to the last 
stitch, before which you increase again in the 
same manner, as at the commencement of the 
row. Take up the last loop, and wb. Three 
rows plain. 

14th row: Like the 10th row. Four rows 
plain. 19th row: Like the 10th row. Four 
rows plain. 24th row: Like the 10th row. 
Work 24 rows*plain. 

49th row: Decrease 1 stitch on each side by 
working back the 2 first loops together, and the 
2 last together. Five rows plain. 66th row: 
Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 61st row: 

Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 67th row: 

Like the 49th. Five rows plain. 78rd row: 

Like the 49th. Six rows plain. A row of 

double crochet, and fasten off. 

Join the dark-gray wool to the stitch you 
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fasten off, and work down that side of the work 
(holding the right side of the work toward yon) 
the following border: 

*1 do (double crochet) in the 1st loop; take 
np the 2nd stitch, work 4 ch one after the other 
through it; take up the 2nd stitch again, draw 
the wool through 2, then through 2 again; re¬ 
peat, taking up the stitches on the side of the 
work successively. 

2nd row: Commence with a looped stitch, 
and work a do over the looped stitch of last 
row; work 5 rows of border on each side the 
work, repeating from the first row. 

Thi Piscb job. the End. —This piece is 
worked in the same stitch as the bag, in light- 
gray wool; make a ch of 35. 

1st row: Dc. 2nd row: Raise all the loops 
and wb. 3rd row: 5 dc, taking up each loop 
as a dc; take up all the rest of the loops, ex¬ 
cepting the last 6, which leave; wb. 4th row: 
Take 2 1st loops together as one, and the 3rd 
and 4th together; decrease 2 at the end of the 
row in the same manner. 5th row: Decrease 
one on each side; 20 rows plain. In the 26th 
row decrease 1 on each side; I row, do, and 
fasten off. 

The making up of the bag is the most diffi¬ 
cult part of the work. First of all cut out a 
piece of paper the shape of the bag you are 
going to cover, and make it long enough to go 
•from the clasp on the one side to the clasp on 


the other. Have the pattern rather too large 
for the bag. Cut a piece of lining muslin this 
size, allowing for turnings. Then cut a 2nd 
piece the same size. Now take the wadding, 
lay it open, do not cut it, but pull it to the 
shape (the wadding need not be much shaped.) 
Cover the wadding over entirely with silk on 
both sides. Then lay the two pieces of the 
lining muslin together on one side of the silk 
only, tacking the first piece to the silk and 
wadding, and leaving the other tacked half¬ 
way only. Upon this lining lay the crochet- 
work, and tack to the piece that is not entirely 
tacked to the silk. Double over the piece of 
silk and wadding, so that the two edges meet 
at the top, and sew neatly together, sewing in 
the edge of crochet with it. Now pin them to 
the bag. The muff part, which you have just 
doubled over, goes on one side only of the bag. 
The piece of lining and crochet-work which 
were left free pass round to the other side. 
Sew in the little pieces for the end to this last 
part of the crochet-work, and about half an 
inch beyond the shaping at the bottom, and an 
inch at the top of the opposite or second side, 
(which makes it close slightly,) sew the crochet 
neatly to the silk. When all this is finished, 
it is best to send it to a jeweler’s, pinned in its 
place. Any jeweler, for a small Bum, will open 
the rivets of the clasp, and rivet the work in 
its proper place. 


GENTLEMAN’S CAP IN CROCHJBT. 

BT HRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tot materials are black Berlin wool, violet i color over the twine, always sticking through 
-amd black purse-silk, and medium-sized twine. 5 both threads; begin with sixteen stitches, close 
Work in plain double stitch with wool of one < them in a ring in the middle of the top. Work 
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CROSS-OVER SHAWL, IN KNITTING. 


a flat round seven inches in diameter, making 
the requisite increase. With these stitches 
work an edge two inches and three-quarters 



high and twenty-three or twenty-four inches 
wide. 

The cap is ornamented with a kind of cord 
of chain-Btitch chain, worked with purse-silk 


taken double in a bright color to correspond 
with the ground, and little embroidered pat¬ 
terns worked in. 

The crochet-cord, represented in proper size 
in a portion of the edge of the cap in our en¬ 
graving at the side, is sewn in with a worsted 
needle. The arrangement of the star at the 
top may be seen in the engraving at the top. 
Unless a silk lining throughout be preferred, 
the cap will require a one inch and a half broad 
lining, which must be placed all round. 

The head of the tassel, which is five inches 
and a half long, is formed with two tied balls of 
wool of the same color as the cap, with a wooden 
button covered with silk, and a large black bead 
in the middle. 

The silk bunches of the tassel are surrounded 
by a colored net-work of crochet, consisting of 
three rows of chain-stitch scallops with fringe 
knotted in. The tassel is fastened to a crochet 
double cord. 


CROSS-OVER SHAWL, IN KNITTING. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in the 
appropriate colors, we give a pattern for this 
charming shawl. 

Materials. —Four ounces of brown or scarlet 
fleecy wool, four-ply, two ounces of gray double 
Berlin, one ounce of scarlet double Berlin, or 
fleecy, a pair of wood knitting-pins, No. 9, a 
fine bone crochet-hook, two yards of ribbon, 
one inch and a half wide. 

Oast on 26 stitches, knit 12 rows plain. 13th 
row: 1 knit for the edge stitch; * 2 purl, 2 knit, 
2 purl, 2 knit, * twice more; bring the thread 
forward, knit 1. 14th row: * knit 2, purl 2, 
knit 2, purl 2, * 8 times, knit 2; thread for¬ 
ward, knit 1. 16th row: knit 2, * knit 2, purl 2, 
*6 times, knit 2; forward, knit 1. 16th row: 
knit 2, * purl 2, knit 2, * 6 times, purl 2, knit 1; 
thread forward, knit 1. 17th row: knit 3, * 
purl 2, knit 2; * repeat. Make 1 before the 
last stitch. This changes the pattern. Con¬ 
tinue to work inthis manner, increasing 1 
stitch by bringing the thread forward before 
the last, stitch in every row, and reversing the 
pattern every 2nd row, until you have 110 
stitches upon your needle; then knit 1 row of 
the pattern above, without increasing a stitch 
at the end. In the next row knit the edge 
stitch. Continue the pattern until you have 


knit off 45 ptitehes on the right-hand needle, 
then cast off the next 20 stitches. These 20 
stitches are in the center of the work, and are 
cast off for the neck. With another needle, or 
the same, if preferred, knit the rest of the 
stitches, keeping the pattern, but do not in¬ 
crease at the end of them. Work this last little 
row of 46 stitches for one side the front. Knit 
1 plain stitch on each side, and no inoreasings 
at the end of the row. Continue the pattern 
until you have worked 48 rows (or 12 rows of 
patterns.) Then decrease 1 by knitting 2 to¬ 
gether every other row on the neck or inside 
of the shoulder, until you have only 2 stitches 
on the needle, which cast off. Now take the 
other 46 stitches left unworked, and knit in 
the same manner. 

The Border. —With the gray fleecy or double 
Berlin wool, and a short crochet-hook, com¬ 
mence at the point of the right-hand side of the 
front. Work 3 double crochet in the corner 
stitch. Work all round the sides, neck, and 
outside edges in double crochet, taking care 
always to work 8 double crochet in each comer 
stitch. Work in this manner 2 rows of double 
crochet. In the following rows of border, re¬ 
member always to work 3 in each comer stitch. 

3rd row: 8 gray in corner stitch. 6 gray 
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double crochet. Join red. * 2 red, 1 gray, 
2 red, 7 gray; repeat from * all round, taking 
care not to work a pattern in the corners, and 
working over the wools as you change the 
different colors. 4th row: 3 gray in corner, 5 
gray, * 3 red, 1 gray, 3 red, 5 gray; repeat. 
5th row: 8 gray in corner, 6 gray, 7 red, * 5 
gray, 7 red; repeat. 6th row: 3 gray in corner, 
10gray, 1 red, *11 gray, 1 red; repeat. 7th 


row: 3 gray in corner, 8 gray, 7 red, * 6 gray, 
7 red; repeat. 8th row: 3 gray in corner, 9 
gray, 3 red, 1 gray, 3 red, * 6 gray, 8 red, 1 
gray, 3 red; repeat. 9th row: 3 gray in corner, 
11 gray, 2 red, 1 gray, 2 red, * 7 gray, 2 red, 
1 gray, 2 red; repeat. 10th and 11th rows: 
Plain gray and fasten off. Sew the strings on 
the ends in front, and wear it well crossed over 
on the chest. 


LADY'S UNDER-PETTICOAT. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVSB. 



The materials for this warm and comfort¬ 
able affair (nothing equally comfortable can 
be bought at a store) are scarlet and white 
fire-thread fleecy, wood tricot-hook (No. 10 
bell gauge.) 



The petticoat mustbe worked in four breadths 
Begin with 100 stitches for each breadth. Make 
the chain and work up with white wool. Work 


off with scarlet. This is done in three rows. 
Then three rows of white wool (that is the 
working up and working off.) Now six more 
rows of white, working off with scarlet. Four 
rows entirely of white. Three rows of white 
worked off with scarlet. The remainder of the 
breadths are worked entirely in white. The 
back breadth is worked quite straight; the 
two sides are gored by gradually decreasing 
stitches—at the back of each width—that is 
the side to be joined to the back breadth. The 
front breadth is decreased on each side. In 
the middle of the back breadth a sKt' is made 
abont nine inches deep, by working the sides 
separately. The breadths are sewn together, 
stitch upon stitch, and a calico band is put 
on. The back breadth is gathered into t)ie 
band. We give, at the side, a pattern for the 
border. 
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BT MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 
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This carpet may be made of odds and ends 
in cloth and flannel. Such carpets, when of 
pretty designs, are very desirable, as they out¬ 
wear any carpet that can be bought, and are 
far more economical. 

The mosaic fields are all three inches and a 
quarter long, and two inches and a quarter 
broad. The pattern consists of a regular suc¬ 
cession of separate fields of four separate parts 
placed together. They consist of alternately 
two lines of two white flannel stripes with red 
in the middle, ornamented with fish-bone stitch 
of Berlin wool, and two gray cloth stripes with 
a pink flannel stripe in the middle, ornamented 
with white fish-bone stitch. A part placed 
across completes the whole. For this, as well 
as all the other large fields, use black, brown, 
and gray cloth, which must be plainly worked 
and striped according to fancy, and alternated. 
All the parts are then edged with herring-bone 
stitch. The border, which is worked round 
with yellow herring-bone stitch, shows a bright 
variety of cloth and flannel pieces of various 
240 


colors. The cloth part consists of alternate 
squares of one inch and three-quarters, and 
oblong pieces of one inch and three-quarters 
long, and two inches and three-quarters broad. 
The latter are ornamented in the middle with 
white and red herring-bone stitch. The one 
inch and three-quarters long narrow stripes, 
which interrupt the squares of the border, are 
half an inch high, and one inch and a quarter 
broad—namely, the narrow stripes of pink and 
dark-red flannel, and the broad stripes of dark- 
red and white flannel. All the dark-red stripes 
in the border are ornamented with yellow, the 
pink with white, and the white stripes with 
alternately yellow or red on the outside, and 
green in the middle, and green on the outside, 
and in the middle yellow or dark-red. Com¬ 
plete the border by a line of large cloth fields, 
edged with green and red button-hole stitch. 

The mosaic-work must be carefully and ac¬ 
curately sewn together on the wrong side, and 
ironed. The whole must be bound with black 
woolen braid an inch broad. 
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FOOT-STOOL OF PATCHWORK. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



To be made of scraps of silk or velvet, after j the fringe is a drapery of embroidered cloth 
the design. A deep furniture fringe covers ! designs of which are given in the full size in 
the border of cloth round the stool, and above < engravings below 



EDGING 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Etiquette for Gentlemen Is a sutyect on which a 
lady writ** for our opinion. We hardly know exactly what 
our fhir correspondent wishes to learn, but presume, from 
what she says, it is as to what is considered “ good manners" 
in Europe, which she thinks is, or ought to be, the guide for 
America. Perhaps the boat way to answer her is to tell what 
is thought good-breeding in England. Paris, which still sets 
the fashions for women, has resigned the fashions for men 
into the hands of London. Once it was accepted as a prin¬ 
ciple, in France, that persons who were the guests of the 
same host had no need of being introduced to one another. 
The host's invitation was taken to be a sufficient guarantee 
of respectability; and the result was that continental parties 
were exceedingly animated, the guests talking to one an¬ 
other, and dancing with one another, very often without 
knowing each other's names. At present the English form 
of introduction is a necessity, and without it a man is as 
complete a stranger, in a foreign drawing-room, as he would 
be in an English. It is the same at the opera, hi first-class 
railway-carriages, at public dimers, and at fhshkmable 
cafes. In all these places it was formerly the custom fbr 
foreigners to speak to their neighbors whether they knew 
them or not; bnt the well-bred Frenchman or German 
thinks it right to maintain that armed-neutrality demeanor 
which ho has borrowed from England, and if spoken to will 
often answer more icily than even an Englishman would. 

Evening-dress was once a positive symbol abroad. Men 
put on a tail coat to call upon a minister, a patron, a lady, 
or a prospective father-in-law. In a dress-coat they asked 
for the hand of the young lady they loved; they were mar¬ 
ried in the same garment, and went to the christening of their 
own and their neighbors’ babies in it. It was a polite custom, 
perhaps irksome at times, but deoorous and kindly. It still 
prevails to the fullest extent in Russia, where, if a man has 
no uniform, he cannot oven leave a card without dressing 
himself as for tho opera. At Paris and Vienna young men 
of position have taken of late to dressing for the theatre and 
for bachelor-dinners, which was not usual with their grand¬ 
fathers ; but they pay their afternoon visits in frock-coats, 
and are beginning, though timidly, to discard the practice 
of marrying in evening-dress. Time was—and the period is 
not so far remote—whon a Frenchman would never address 
a woman bnt with his head bare, and would wait to cover 
himself again until bidden to do so. This manner of doing 
things has gone oat of fashion. The most correct form of 
salute Is that which passes current in Hyde Park—a bow, 
half familiar and half respectful, slightly, and very rapidly 
performed. Frenchmen still raise their hats when they enter 
a reading-room, a shop, a cafo, a restaurant, or a railway- 
carriage, where strangers are seated. They also discharge 
the same act of courtesy when they stop to ask their way in 
the streets, even though the person interrogated be a police¬ 
man, a flower-woman, or a mere crossing-sweeper. 

It is Never too Late to get up clubs, or to subscribe 
singly, for “ Peterson.” Back numbers, from January, in¬ 
clusive, can always be supplied. “ I can do without a new 
bonnet,” writes a lady, “bnt I catraqt do without your 
Magazine,” 

Sweetness or Temper is the best of cosmetics: it always 
makes your face look beautiful. 

The Steel Engraving in this number, “The Morning 
Kiss,” is another gem of art. 
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The New Styles for Drbmcng the Hair, of which we give 
several engravings this month, frequently recall the lashiana 
of the early part of the last century, as the hair was won 
daring the Regency and the end of Louis XI Y.'s reign. The 
hair is waved in front quite in a novel manner, and so as to 
represent small carls. At the top of the head this waved 
hair is mixed with ringlets arranged tier upon tier, and 
which are very long at the back. This head-drees is combed 
more or lees high, according to the style of the fhee of the 
lady who adopts it. MM. Albert and Leroy, the flunous 
court hair-dressers in Paris, stud the head all over with ex¬ 
quisite little bows made of narrow grott grain ribbon, and 
fringed out at the ends. The loops cross and interlace so as 
to form a pompon; so cleverly are they managed that each 
bow has the effect of a pretty flower. These bows are gener¬ 
ally made the same color as the dress—pinlc, bloc, and mauve, 
and of all sizes. Sometimes three, and sometimes even as 
many as live, are worn at a time; bnt they are always 
arranged Irregularly, -scattered, as ft were, over the head 
without any design or model. Sometimes they are made in 
black velvet; but in that case the ends are never fringed out. 

Drapimg India Shawls.— A correspondent in Paris writes: 
“I am happy to say that India shawls, those most beantiftal 
articles of a lady's wardrobe, are once again brought t» 
light, and are now decidedly the fashion. There is nothing 
so handsome as fine cashmere. Clever moditia manage to 
convert them into capes and mantles without cutting; but 
daring the last few weeks I have seen them made intobean- 
tiful costumes: the scissors, be it understood, having been 
used. The most effective are worn over a black velvet pet¬ 
ticoat, bordered with a flounce; the long tunic is of India 
cashmere, is looped up slightly at the sides, and edged with 
a silk fringe of all colors. The small paletot is likewise of 
cashmere, and the wide, hanging sleeves are lined with 
cerise silk and edged all round with the fringe of maay 
colors. Black velvet sash with wide ends. A long akawl 
makes the entire costume. French cashmeres are also made 
up in a similar manner; they are exceedingly costly; bat 
do not look so well as the genuine article from the Eastern 
looms.” 

Ball and Party Dresses are, perhaps, less coquettish, but 
more beautiful-, than last year. The Medici collerettes will 
be adapted to low dresses. Bows of ribbon and voluminous 
waistbands will be worn by young girls only. We should 
advise, for very slender ladies, corsages with basques falling 
over a puffed tunic; this will give them more volume. 
Rather stout ladies ought, in their turn, to avoid all kinds 
of dresses and trimmings which increase their bulk; they 
should choose flat trimmings rather than ruches and puff¬ 
ings. By endeavoring to lengthen themselves as much as 
possible, they will diminish the effect which their stouta m 
would otherwise produce. 

This Magazine, we are glad to tell our*old friends, stfll 
keeps its hold on popular favor to a degree far in excen of 
that of any other of its kind. Oyr edition, for.1870,*1s, pro¬ 
bably, as large as that of all the other ladies’ magazines com¬ 
bined. This great circulation is the result, we flatter our- 
| selves, of the superiority of “Peterson” in Its fashions, its 
| engravings, its literature, its work-table, etc., etc. 

Berlin Wool is what is sold in this country qnder*the 
name of “ aephyr.” Our fair correspondent, who asks for 
this information, can boy It at almost any shop where trim¬ 
mings are kept. 
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W* au mot Mm chroniclers, as we hare often said, of 
the fashions: we are also critics of them. Hence we most 
say that head-dresses seem to us to be getting more eccen¬ 
tric and exaggerated every month. As to dresses, we cannot 
too earnestly counsel onr readers against the enormous pan¬ 
niers which many ladies now venture to wear. These pan¬ 
niers, which raise the dr o sse s on the hips, produce a very 
unsightly effect when they exceed certain limits. We never 
see one of onr own elegant ladies walking in the streets 
without fearing every instant that she must come down 
head foremost; her toumurt and her chignon look as if they 
most meet. This season the chignon is placed as much too 
low as it was too high last ysar. Fashion changes, the ex¬ 
aggerations remain, to the scandal of good sense and right 
reason. As to hats, they have become alarmingly high: 
they threaten to get absurd. 

lumas Nuvbsm of fashionable Parisian ladies carry the 
paaskm of flowers so far as to wear none but natural ones. 
They are maintained in their freshness by adapting to them 
small tubes of gutta percha filled with wator, very ingeni¬ 
ously disposed and hidden in the foliage. This is especially 
easy for the large pulls of flowers of the coiffure and the 
bodies: for garlands it is another thing; bnt when the cap 
price of a fair lady is in question, the inventive genius of 
Parisians is capable of many wonders, and we do not despair 
of seeing l a dies changing themselves this summer, through 
a new sjwtem of coquetry, into bushes of roses or honey¬ 
suckle. 

Fou Two Doll Am aim a Hair we will send a copy of 
* Peterson” for-one year, and also a copy of either of our pre¬ 
mium engravings. What a charming present for a lady I 

Ora Aettclxs on “ Every-Day Dresses,” etc-, are pro¬ 
nounced invaluable. “It was the only thing wanting,” 
writes a lady, “to make your Magazine perfect.” 

We Repeat that we cannot undertake to return MSS sent 
to us for inspection. All MSS must be at the author’s risk. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol n 8 so. New York: Harper dt 
Brothers. —In this handy octavo volume of some two hundred 
pages, we have the poetical works of Tennyson, complete, 
including “The Holy Grail,” his latest production. The 
page is a doable-column one, yet neat; and the type, though 
email, is distinct. Among the Illustrations, are three dif¬ 
ferent portraits of the poet, one taken from quite a recent 
photograph. The other engravings are of various merit, but 
generally are very good; a particularly striking one is 
“Elaine,” floating, dead, “in her right band the lily.” 
Many of the illustrations, in fact, are reduced copies of 
those by Dore. One would hardly hare supposed that it 
srm possible to pot Tennyson’s poems into so compact a 
space, and yet retain that beauty and legibility of type, 
without which such attempts become mere traps to bring 
os blin dn ess. No household, however economical, need now 
be without an edition of this, the greatest of living English 
poets. 

The Autograph of William Shakspeare. By George 
Wise. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 32 pp. Philada: Peter R Abel.—A 
beautifully printed little volume, with wide paper margins, 
and rich, vetlum-like paper, that will, by<*nd-by, be almost 
worth its weight in gold to bibliomaniacs. Mr. Wise tells 
all that is known of the autographs of Shakspeare, and 
gives fac-similes of -five gennine ones, os well as of two that 
ore in donbt. In an appendix are four thousand variations 
in the spelling of the name, most of them, of coarse, ex¬ 
ceedingly fanciful. 


Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. By 
Lyman Abbott. With designs by Dors, Delaroche. Durham 
dt Parsons. 1 voL , small 4 to. New York: Harper at 
Brothers. —A very elegant book, the paper, type, and en¬ 
gravings being unexceptionable, and the binding particu¬ 
larly neat. The author seeks to decipher and interpret the 
parables of the Old Testament, all of which, he says, are 
“ finger-posts pointing to the Cross of Christ.” His style is 
lucid, and often picturesque. To the religious public, espe¬ 
cially, this will be a book of great value. 

Ernest Lintoood. By Mrs. Carotene'Lee Rente. 1 vol. r 
12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers.— This is not 
only a story charmingly told, bat also an autobiography, 
in some respects, of the author. On this latter account, the 
novel will be even more interesting than the others of the 
series, if that is possible. This is the fifth of the new edi¬ 
tion of Mrs. Hentz’s fictions, and the others will follow, at 
intervals of two weeks. The binding of these books is par¬ 
ticularly tasteful. 

Puck: His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, Con¬ 
clusions, Friendships , and Philosophies. Related by Him¬ 
self and Edited by “ Ouida.." 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott dt Co. —As a bit of literary work this is hardly as 
good even as “Ouida’s former novels. As a story, it is, per¬ 
haps, quite as extravagant as any of the others. “ Ouida’* 
has certain popular traits, but to us she seems too. turgid 
for good taste. 

Compensation. By Anne M. H. Brewster. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott dt Co. —A second edition of an 
art-novel, which originally appeared four or five years ago, 
and of which we then spoke at large. Its present dress is 
an improvement on its earlier one. Indeed/ in the neatness 
and taste of their publications, J. B. Lippincott A Co. leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Mirthfulness and Its Exciters ; or. Rational Laughter and 
Its Promoters. By B. F. Clark. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee dt Shepard. —The author of this work was pastor of the 
Congregational Church, at North Chelmsford, Mass., for 
thirty years. He has shown, by his compilation, that mirth 
is not inconsistent with true religion, and that to be humor¬ 
ous or witty, it is not necessary to be coarse. 

The Bdes and Epodes of Horace. With Introduction and 
Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper dt Brothers. —This is the translation, a metrical one, 
lately made by Lord Lytton, which the English critics, 
generally, have been extolling so highly. It is brought out, 
by the Harpers, in excellent style. 

Fairy Tales for Little Folks. By Madame La Oomtesse 
Dt Segur. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: Porter dt Coates. —An ex¬ 
cellent translation of the Countess de Segur's charming fairy 
tales. The translation is by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and hor 
daughters. The volume is illustrated. 

Russet Leaves. By James PumsnUL 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott dt Co. —Some prose and poetical 
sketches, showing, on the part of the author, a real love of 
nature. The book is charmingly illustrated, and ths typo¬ 
graphy exceptionally elegant. 

A German Course. By George F. Comfort, A. M. 1 txrf., 
12 mo. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —A text-book for 
students of the German language, especially adapted to 
colleges, high-schools, and academies. The author Is pro¬ 
fessor of modern languages fn Alleghany College. 

Kitty. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob." 1 vol*, 8 vo. New 
York: Harper dt Brothers. —Altogether the best novel this 
author has yet written. The heroine, “Kitty,” is drawn 
with great truth and force. She is not, however, one wo 
can esteem. Mrs. Corford is also a capital character. 

Under The Hotly. A Book for Girls. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Porter dt Coates. —A very well-written story, by 
an anonymous author. It is neatly printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Every One Thinkino op Purchasing a Cabinet Organ, 
should seud for the circulars of the Mason k Hamlin Organ 
Co., which contain as much matter as a good-sized volume, 
yet are sent without charge and postage paid to all who desire 
them. They contain not only full descriptions, with correct 
drawings of the various styles of Organs manufactured by 
this Company, but many interesting explanations of the 
construction and differences of instruments of this class, 
showing what are excellences, what defects, etc.; so that 
they are valuable to every one having any thought of pur¬ 
chasing an instrument of this class. 

This Company, whose Organs have a European as well as 
American reputation, have recently reduced their prices, 
and are now selling their Double-Reed Organs with Five 
Stops, having Tremulant, Knee-Swell, Double Bellows, Cen¬ 
ter Pressure Valves, in elegant Solid Walnut Cases, Carved 
and Paneled, for one hundred and twenty-five doilars. These, 
it must be remembered, are Organs of the best quality, for 
this Company will not make the cheap instruments which j 
are hawked about the country, but are dear at any price. 
It is claimed by other makers that instruments of this 
quality cannot be afTorded at this price, but the M. k II. 
Organ Co., declare they are enabled to fix the price so low 
by their unequaled facilities for manufacture. The great < 
demand for their Organs has enabled them to construct In- J 
genious machinery, and to perfect a division of labor, by 
which they secure not only more perfect work than would 
be otherwise possible, but this at a reduction in cost. But 
be this as it may, this is an illustration of the prices at 
which they are selling their famous work. If anybody loses 
by it, it will nofrbe the pu ' ic. 

Wheeler k Wilson. —“I purchased,” writes Mrs. M. L* 
Peck, of Mexico, N. Y., “a Wheeler k Wilson Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine about ten years ago, and whilo learning to use it with¬ 
out instruction, broke one needle; after that, for more than 
nine yoars, I had the Machine in almost daily use, doing 
all my family sewing, and very much for friends and others, 
and instructed seven persons in the use of the Machine, 
without breaking a needle. My Machine has nover cost one 
penny for rejiairs. I have sewed hours with a worrisome 
babo in my lap, working upon fabrics of the most delicate 
texture, as well as upon men’s and boy's clothes of tho 
heaviest material. I have made garments for the cradle, the 
bridal, the hospital, and the funeral. Entering into every 
vicissitude of life, my Machine has become, as it were, a 
part of my being.” 

“Peterson’s Magazine for February,” says the West Bend 
(Miss.) Democrat, “is at hand. The ladies all say that the 
colored embroidery pattern in the present number is worth 
the full price of the subscription for a year—to say nothing 
of the superb engravings and fashion-plates, and the whole 
bookfnl of excellent reading matter.” 

Beautiful Snow and Other Poems, by J. W. Watson. 
Tht Sensation Volume of the Season. Price, $1.25, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by Turner Brothers k Co., 
Publishers, 808 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Send for our Catalogue of new Books. 

The Price of “Our Father Who Art In Heaven,” or of 
eithor of our premium engravings, is $1.00 to subscribers to 
“Peterson.” To all others it is $2.00. Any member of a 
club, by remitting one dollar, can have it, or any other of 
oar premium engravings. Address, “Peterson's Magazine.” 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
price®. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Bronchitis. —In acute bronchitis the symptoms resemble 
those of catarrh, only that they are more referred to the 
chest; there is more decided cough, and there is a sense of 
oppression and tightness. The difficulty of breathing, too, 
is more marked, and there is at first a scanty expectoration, 
which in the course of the disease becomes more profuse 
and frothy; and, as the case is terminating favorably, it maj 
change again in character, becoming thick and yellow. 
Sometimes it is streaked with blood. 

Acute bronchitis often occurs in young children, in whoi\ 
it is a most dangerous disease. In adults it is not so dan¬ 
gerous; but, nevertheless, the greatest care is required, both 
in the treatment and in guarding against exposure. 

Treatment. —When a person is attacked with bronchitis* 
he should confine himself to his bedroom, the temperature 
of which is to be maintained by means of a fire at about 
sixty-five degrees, and for the first few days he should ab- 
; stain altogether from spirituous and fermented liquors, un- 
! less used to taking them to excess daring health, and then 
; he may be allowed a little wine negus, or warm whisky and 
1 water; but these are always better withheld so long as the 
patient is doing well and does not complain of extreme pros¬ 
tration. When, however, the acute symptoms have passed 
away, and it is evident that the patient Is suffering from the 
exhaustive effects of the disease, champagne and other effer¬ 
vescent and light wines may be given somewhat freely. 

A very excellent rule to be observed in the treatment of 
bronchitis is this: When the cough is tight and the phlegm 
is brought up with difficulty, never give medicine containing 
opium. When, however, the cough is loose and the expec¬ 
toration very profhse, an opiate will afford almost instant 
relief. The use of opiates, then, Is indicated when the cough „ 
is moist; ipecacuanha and other known expectorants when 
it is dry. Whenever the functions of the lungs become em¬ 
barrassed by tho presence of disease, from inflammation of 
their substance, or of the smaller bronchial tubes by which 
the substance of tho lung is traversed, those medicines must 
l>e employed that aro best calculated to promote a greater or 
lesser determination to the skin, according to the severity of 
the symptoms; and amongst these may be mentioned acetate 
of ammonia, nitre, ipecacuanha, antimony, etc. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

To Use Cold Mutton.—If you wish to be very economical 
with a leg of mutton, you should carve it pretty much as 
you do a ham, then the next day put it for twenty minutes 
| into a vessel containing boiling water; take it out and 
5 sprinkle some salt and a little flour over it, and put it to 
I roast for twenty minutes before a good fire, basting fto- 4 
| quently with some dripping melted for the purpose. The 
j result will be a very fair second edition of roast leg of mut- 
| ton. Some, however, may object to carving mutton after 
\ the fashion of ham, and in that case a hash, or a mince, are 
tho only ways of turning cold mutton to account; but there 
are many ways of hashing mutton and other meats, and of 
mincing them, too. 

The great desideratum of a second-hand dish, so to speak, 
is, that it should not taste as such. Nothing is more abomin¬ 
able than tho rechauffe taste which is so prominent in the 
attempts at warming up cold meat, which your plain cook 
is pleased to call minced veal, hashed mutton, etc. The 
only means to avoid that taste is to remove carefully from 
tho cold moat you are going to use every part that has seen 
the fire, as well as gristle and fat. Let every slice be care¬ 
fully trimmed, and let them all be as near os possible similar 
in size and shape. Then make your hash, and, even if yon 
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are not expert at combining sauces and spices, at any rate it J 
will not have & warmed-up taste. 

To Bail Calf's-Head. —Split the head in two parts, and ; 
remove the brains; wash the brains in three waters, and I 
lay them for an hour in cold salted water. Wash the head ' 
dean, and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well ! 
drawn out. Put it in cold water; when it boils, remove the : 
scum, and simmer gently until a straw can be run through 
it A head with the skin will take three hours, if large; 
and without the skin, two. Scald the brains by pouring 
over them boiling water; take them out and remove tbo 
•kin or film; put them in plenty of cold water, and simmer 
gently fifteen minutes. Chop them slightly, stew them in 
butter; add half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or not, as de¬ 
sired, and a little salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it in 
the center of the dish, and the brains round it. Send the 
bead to the table very hot, with drawn-butter poured over 
it, and more in the tureen. 

Forcemeat. —Take equal quantities of cold chicken, veal, 
and beef, shred very small and mix together; season at 
the same time with a moderate quantity of pepper, writ, 
sweet herbs, and grated nutmeg—that is to say, if intended 
for white meat, or for anything delicately flavored; bnt if 
meant for a savory dish, add a little minced ham, and an 
atom of garlic or a shalot. Put the whole in a stone mortar, 
and pound it until quite fine, then make it into a paste with 
a raw egg, some butter, marrow, or fat of some kind. When 
used, it may either be rolled Into round balls and fried for 
any made dish, or put into any joint of meat or poultry as 
staffing; and if kept in a cool place, and well seasoned, it 
will keep good for several days. 

Beef Stewed with Onion*. —Cat some tender beef in small 
pieces, and season It with pepper and salt; slice some onions 
and add to it, with water enough In the stew-pan to make a 
gravy; let it stew slowly till the beef Is thoroughly done, 
then add some pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich 
gravy. Cdld beef may be done In the same way, only the 
onions must be stewed first, and the meat added.. If the 
water thoold stew away too much, put in a little more. 

DESSERT8. 

A Good Baked Custard. —Boil two pints of good new milk, 
with four ounces of powdered sugar, a teaspooufnl of salt, 
the rind of a small lemon, and a teaspoonful of ratafia. Beat 
well the yolks of eight eggs, and stir into them a quarter of 
a pint of cream; stir round rapidly a few minutes, then pour 
the whole into a deep dish or mould. Bake for ten minutes. 
Leave it to grow cold, then turn out, and serve with jam 
round it. Should you require one of a richer character, it 
may be made as follows: Boil one pint of new milk and a 
pint of cream, with the pared rind of half a lemon, and a 
little grated nutmeg; beat eight eggs with a wineglass of 
broody, and sugar to taste. Mix all together thoroughly, 
and bake in a pie-dish, with puff-paste, for half an hour. 

Friar's Omelet. —Ingredients: Six apples, one lemon, one 
egg, butter, eight ounces of powdered sugar, bread-crumbs. 
Mode: Stew the apples with two ounces of sugar until quito 
tender, add half the lemon-juice and peel, finely chopped. 
Beat the egg for five minutes, and add it to the mixture. 
Butter a shallow pie-dish, and cover the sides and bottom 
thickly with bread-crumbs fine enough to form a crust when 
turned out. Pour the apple mixture into the dish, cover 
with bread-crumbs, and bake for half an hour. Turn out 
on a white d'Oyley, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Nice Baked Pudding. —One quart of milk, six eggs, quarter 
of a pound of seeded raisins, quarter of a pound of currants, 
ragar to the taste. Beat the eggs, and add them to the milk 
with the fruit. Pour it in a pudding-dish, cover the top 
with slicos of bread, well battered. First dip the bread in 
the^nilk, so as it may be brown when it is baked. This is 
generally eaten oold. It may be flavored with lemon or 
vanilla. 


Spanish Fritters. —Ingredients: Two rolls, one pint of 
cream, grating of a nutmeg, one ounce of sugar, pinch of 
cinnamon, one egg. Mode: Cut the crumb of a French roll 
into lengths as thick as a finger, or into any form dosired; i 

warm a pint of cream, in which throw one ounce of powdered 
sugar, a pinch of powdered cinnamon, and an egg; stir well, 
and soak the roll in the mixture, letting it get cold; when 
well soaked, fry a nice brown, and serve for breakfast. 

Coffee-Cream. —Boil a quart of cream and put it to cool; 
make some coffee very strong, and pnt it to cool; sweeten it 
with sugar-candy; boil half an ounce of isinglass in a little 
cream, then put the coffee and cream into a deep pan, with 
a glass of brandy, and sugar sufficient to make it sweet; 
wisk it np; when it begins to get thick put in the iBinglass; 
keep on whisking it; when quite thick fill the cups. 

Pudding a L'Elegante. —Cut thin slices of light, white 
bread, and line a pudding-shape with them, putting in alter¬ 
nate layers of the bread and orange-marmalade, or any other 
preserve until the mould is nearly full. Pour over all a pint 
of warm milk, in which four well-beat eu eggs have been 
mixed. Cover the mould with a cloth, and boil for an hour 
and a half. Serve with wine-sauce. 

CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake. —One pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, nine eggs, one ounce of caraway-seeds, one pound and 
a half of flour. Wash the butter, and beat it up with the 
hands ten minutes before the fire; break the sugar to pow¬ 
der. then add it to the butter. Drop one egg in at a time 
without first beating them, bnt beat the ingredients all to¬ 
gether all the time you aro mixing. Add the seeds, then 
the flour; no beating after flour is put in. f , 

Perpetual Lemon Cheese-Cakes. —To quarter of a pound of c 

butter add one pound of lump-sugar, broken ns for tea, six 
eggs, well beaten, the grated rind of one lemon, and the 
juice of three. Put these ingredients in a pan over a slow 
fire, gently stirring it till it thickens to the consistency of 
good cream. Crumble quarter of a pound of Savoy biscuits 1 

into this quantity while boiling. Por.r it into jars, cover 
them with paper, and keep in a dry, cool place. j 

Dutch Cake. —Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, four j 

eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar; beat the 
butter and lard to a cream, mix it with the eggs, well 
beaten; then add the flour and sugar, both warmed, and a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon; when well beaten, add a spoon- I 

ful of brandy, and bake a full hour, in a buttered mould, in ' 

a quick oven. | 

Rough Biscuits. —Ono pound of flour, five eggs, leaving ) 

out two of the whites; one pound of sugar; beat the eggs j 

and sugar together half an hour; mix with tho flour one : 

ounce of ground ginger and one ounce of caraway-seeds; f 

then mix all togethor; drop upon tins, so as to look rough i 

when baked. ( 

8AXITART. 

Cure for Bums or Scalds. —First apply sweet-oil freely, 
and then saturate it with whiting. In the absence of medi¬ 
cal aid, to adapt the nature of the application to the kind 
and degree of the injury from the burn, the above will bo 
found very useful, as it effectually excludes the air, and at 
tho same time affords a soft covering—the chief points in 
the treatment of burns. It answers the same purpose in 
these respects as common white paint, which is sometimes 
employed without the same risk of danger from absorption. 

Or the following method may be tried: Let the clothes bo 
taken off with great caro and tenderness, and then apply 
spirits of turpentine, or lay on a thick plaster of fresh yeast, 
renewing it as often as it becomes hot or dry; or dash tho ^ 

part with cold water In which some yeast has been stirred, or j 

with vinegar, or with strong brine, or with the liquid which- f 

runs from potatoes sliced thin and sprinkled with salt; or 
cut a ltfrge cucumber in slices and lay it on the part. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


To Clean Bair .—Take one ounce of borax and half an 
ounce of camphor, powdered fine, and dissolve in one quart 
of boiling water; when cool, the solution'will be fit for use, 
and with it you should damp the hair frequently. This 
wash effectually cleanses, beautifies and strengthens the 
hair, preserves the color, and prevents it from falling off. 
The camphor will, after being dissolved, form into lumps 
again, but that will be of no consequence, as the water will 
have been sufficiently impregnated. 

Strengthening JeUy for an Invalid .—Two ounces of white 
sugarcandy, one ounce of isinglass, one ounce of gum- 
arabic. Put these Ingredients into a basin, oover them with 
cold water, and let it stand all night; the next morning put 
it on the fire and let it simmer until all is dissolved. Then 
add one pint of port-wine, and boil it all together half an 
hour; strain It, and let the patient take a tablespoonfhl three 
times a day. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. i.—Walking-Dress or Black Velvet.— The lower- 
skirt is made with one pleated flounce; the upper-skirt and 
body are made in one, and the skirt Is looped up with black 
velvet bows, and trimmed with wide, black lace. Sash of 
gay plaid ribbon, with double loops and short ends. Small 
black velvet hat. 

Fig. ii— W alking-Dress.— The under-skirt of this is 
made of blue poplin, with one deep ruffle; the waist and 
skirt-dress are of nasturtium-colored silk, looped up high at 
the sides, and trimmed with fringe. White jackot of heavy 
cloth, made with revere, which, with the cuffs, are trimmed 
with black velvet. Black velvet hat, with nasturtium- 
colored flowers in front, and a long gauze veil. 

Fia. m.— Carriage-Dress or Dark-Blue Silk. —The skirt 
has but very little train, and is trimmed with one deep 
flounce. The cosaque is made open in front, is moderately 
long, and is trimmed lengthwise with stripes of velvet, and 
finished around the edge with a quilling of the silk. The 
sleeves are puffed to the elbow, and correspond with the 
trimming of the upper-skirt. Small black velvet cape, with 
a blue silk trimming on the edge. Black velvet bonnet, 
with blue flowers in front, and small veil falling over the 
hair behind. 

Fig. rv.—H ouse-Press op Gray French Poplin.— The 
skirt is trimmed down the front and around the bottom 
with three rows of cherry-colored ribbon. The upper-skirt 
is looped up in puffs, with bands and loops of the same. 
Sleeves tight to the arm, with a large puff fastened with the 
same ribbon on the shoulders. A full pleated standing ruff 
at the neck. This dress is-somewhat in the Henry Second 
style. 

Fig. v.—Child’s Press op White Cashmere, trimmed with 
three ruffles bound with blue; blue ribbon sash. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Press of Black Silk.—A flounce is 
put on under the lower trimming of green, and takes the 
course of the trimming, which makes it narrower in front 
and at the bock than at the sides: this flounce is not very 
fall. The upper trimming takes the same course as the 
lower one, and has a large bow with three loops of ribbon 
at either side. The basque is cut low and square in front 
of the neck, and is not deeper behind than at the sides. Tho 
skirt is made quite full at the back. Small black velvet hat 
and plume. 

Fig. vii.— Walking-Press or Black Poplin.— The front 
width is trimmed with throe pointed ruffles, put on in a scal¬ 
lop ; the bottom of the skirt has one narrow-pointed raffle, 
put on straight around; the casaque, which is made open 
at the waist, has two revere pointed like the ruffles; this 
casaque is very full at the back, and deeper there than in 
front, and is trimmed with a ruffle like the lower-skirt 
Small black velvet hat 


Fig. vui.—Water-Proof Cloak, made of dark-blue serge; 
there are sleeves fastening at the wrist with elastic bands; 
and the long hood is made without any fullness, and lined 
with silk. 

New Styles op Hats. —Wo also give a variety of hats this 
month. The first is a toquet of gray felt, slanting very 
much on the forehead, with a border of black velvet round 
tho flat crown, and two enormous loops of velvet in front; 
between these two loops, three tips of peacocks’ feathers are 
placed as an aigrette. , 

Then a Tyrolese bat, of Russian green felt, trimmed round 
with velvet of the same shade, and ornamented with a thick 
gold torsade, and with a long gold hackle, fastening the foot 
of a handsome green and block cock’s feather. Then a cap, 
a real boy’s cap, of black velvet, ornamented with a large 
rose and its foliage and buds. A scarf-veil of black spotted 
tulle, folded into, a torsade, is placed across the visor of the 
cap, is fastened at the side, goes round the neck, and is 
loosely tied at the beck. 

Next a small Louis XT. chaperon, entirely made of black 
lace, with rote-buds of several shades, from rosy white to 
deepest red, mingled within a ruche of lace and headed with 
a large curled feather; two long lapels of dark-red are fast¬ 
ened by a gold buckle; a necklace of the same velvet takes 
the place of strings. 

General Remarks.— The weather oontinoes so damp that, 
although spring is really hero by the calendar, winter wraps 
are found as necessary as they were a month ago. In fact, 
groat changes in dress do not take place In the spring; the 
new fashions are decreed in the winter in Paris, though the 
initiated and favored have peepe of them much earlier. The 
dresses cut in a heart-shape, or square at the nock, gain In 
popularity every day; the body is quite high at the back 
and on fhe shoulder, and, as a general role, not open very 
wide In front. Then the half-long sleeves, with the wide 
ruffles at the elbow, are great favorites; dresses made in 
this way have a much more M drossy” look than with the 
older style of “high necks” and tight sleeves. Flounces are 
more worn than ever; and upper-skirts looped up, or made 
open and looped back with graceful knots and hours of rib¬ 
bon, add very much to the graceful style of dress. To add 
to the last century appearance of our ladies, lace to also 
plentifully used on dresses; but it should be put on folly 
and richly to look well. 

We repeat what we have often said before: the rich cos¬ 
tumes or drosses we describe, may always bo copied in low 
expensive materials. It to the style, not necessarily the 
material, that you must follow. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Little Girl’s Dress op Pink Cashmere.—T he 
skirt is trimmed with four narrow ruffles. The casaque is 
made plain, and is trimmed around the bottom with a band 
of black velvet. The sash, lapels, and cuffs, are also of black 
velvet; a double row of black velvet buttons down the front. 

Fig. it.—Little Girl's Dress op Blue Poplinj —The lower- 
skirt to trimmed with a row of swansdown. The upper-ekirt 
is also trimmed with swansdown, and to looped up in tbs 
back by a large bow of ribbon. Short sacque, with tight 
sleeves, and cut up in the back, also trimmed with a swans- 
down. Blue velvet hat and plume, with a band of swans- 
down on the brim. 

Fig. m.—D ress por a Small Bot.—T he frock is of white 
Marseilles, and the sacque of white doth, with blue velvet 
sailor collar, cuffs, and buttons. White folt hat 

Fig. iv.—Suit op Fawn-Colored Cassimere for a Bot.— 
The trousers ore short and loose at the knee; the vest and 
jacket are of the same color and material as the trousers, 
and the jacket has a rolling collar and cuffs of rich, |jrown 
velvet, and all the buttons on the suit are covered with 
brown velvet 
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HOME AFTER ALL THOSE YEARS. 
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CRINOLINE WITH TOURNURE 


BLACK SILK UNDERr-SKIRT. 


TRIMMING FOR INFANT'S CLOAK. 
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BUTTERFLY PIN-CUSHION. 



EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR POCKET-BOOK. 


BOOK-MARK IN GOLD BRAID AND FILLING. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LVII. PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1870. No. 4. 


“THIS HUMDRUM LIFE.” 

BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“I am so tired of this humdrum life,” said 
pretty Ellen Wentworth. “ Every day the same 
dull round! I wish something would happen: 
I don’t care what; if it would only bring a little 
excitement.” 

“My child!” said her mother, in a tone of 
mild reproof. “How can you talk so?” 

“How can I?” replied the daughter. “Be¬ 
cause I think it’s very hard on me, having to 
slave, in this way, at house-work, and never, 
or rarely, get any new dresses; while Helen 
Somers, who’s no better than I am, and not so 
good-looking, has dresses from New York, and 
doesn’t have to work her fingers off. What 
hfive I done to have so different a life. It’s 
all becauge her father happens to be rich. I 
don’t see why^ I was born, if I have to go 
drudging, in this way, day in and day out.” 

“I am really shocked, Ellen, to hear you 
talk so,” said her mpther, now speaking 
severely. “I’ve no doubt, if we knew every¬ 
thing, we’d find out that Helen Somers has her 
troubles as well as the rest of us. Probably, 
just like you, she envies some one richer than 
herself. Perhaps she is discontented because 
she can’t live in Paris. Everything, my dear, in 
life is relative. Content comes from a rightly 
disciplined mind, and has very little, indeed, 
to do with the mere accidents of fortune.” 

“Oh! but it’s different. Helen Somers don’t 
have to sprinkle and fold clothes, and mend 
stockings, and make shirts for her father. I 
don’t believe there was anybody ever had to 
drudge as I do.” 

Her mother sighed, and was silent for a mo¬ 
ment. Then she resumed, 

“Ellen, don’t you think your father, whose 
shirts, it seems, you rebel against, has to 
drudge also? He is not a clerk from choice, 
I assure you; and at his time of life! But he 
was ruined, years ago, by a friend; tost all 
he had: and has never since been able to save 
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enough money to go into business on his own 
account again. Yet he toils on, without a com¬ 
plaint, and at work that is particularly dis¬ 
tasteful to him. How often he comes home at 
night, utterly fagged out! He has been drudg¬ 
ing, too, in this way, for twenty years. Many 
a time, to my knowledge, he has sacrificed his 
own comforts, in order that you might have a 
new dress. Believe me, my dear, there arc 
worse troubles than wanting new dresses, or 
having to drudge, as you call it.” 

The tears sprung to Ellen’s eyes. She was 
not really a bad daughter. She sincerely loved 
her father. But she was young, and her some¬ 
what uneventful existence often fretted her, as 
it did to-day. 

What answer she would have made we can¬ 
not say, for at that instant there was a loud, 
hurried knock at the door. There was some¬ 
thing in the knock that made mother and 
daughter look at each other with white faces; 
and then both started simultaneously for the 
front entrance. 

They shrank back at the scared face that 
met them. It was that of a son of Mr. Went¬ 
worth’s employer, a young gentleman they 
knew but slightly. His very presence there 
foreboded disaster, and he looked as if he had 
some terrible message to deliver. lie began 
to speak stammeringly, but. before he had 
uttered more than a word or two, the hushed, 
monotonous tread of men, as if bearing a heavy 
burden slowly and carefully, smote on the car. 
With a shriek, the wife and mother would have 
rushed past liim, but he caught her by the arm, 
and said, hurriedly, 

“It is not as bad as you think. Mr. Went¬ 
worth is only hurt. He fell down the hatch- 
! way. He is not even insensible. Let us hope 
| for the best.” 

t But Mrs. Wentworth was not to be kept back, 
i She broke from his grasp, rushed down the 
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steps, and, in another moment, was by her 
husband’s side. Ellen made an effort to follow 
her, but suddenly everything seemed to swim 
about her. Instinctively she stretched out 
her hands. The next moment she would have 
fallen to the ground, if young Mr. Ewing had 
not caught her just in time. 

The weeks that followed were anxious ones. 
For many days Mr. Wentworth’s death was 
daily expected. The physicians feared some 
inward hurt, and hesitated to hold out even the 
slightest hope. But fortunately their prognos¬ 
tications proved incorrect. Mr. Wentworth’s 
leg was broken; but that was all; and after a 
week, the danger was past. 

But what a week it had been for Ellen! 
There was not an hour in which she did not 
reproach herself for what she now called ‘‘her 
wicked words.” Half the night she lay weep¬ 
ing. Often she was on her knees, in the privacy 
of her chamber, praying, with sobs and broken 
articulation, for her father’s life. “Spare him 
to us, oh, God!” she cried, “spare him: let 
him not die for my fault.” It was like the 
wail of a broken heart. Hey heart would have 
broken if her father had died. 

She realized now the truth of what her 
mother had said, that “there were worse evils 
in life than having to drudge.” She wrung 
her hands as she thought of it. “Oh! I would 
drudge forever,” she cried, “and be thankful, 
if only father could get well.” When the phy¬ 


sicians said, at last, that there was no serious 
internal injury, and that Mr. Wentworth, with 
good nursing, would recover, she flew' to her 
room, and on her knees, poured out her thanks 
again and again. 

We might finish our story here. The moral 
is told. But sometimes, out of the deepest sor¬ 
row, th'ere blooms, as if to teach a profound 
lesson, unexpected happiness. It was so in 
this case. Young Mr. Ewing saw much of 
Ellen during her father’s illness. He called 
daily to inquire after Mr. Wentworth’s condi¬ 
tion, and as Mrs. Wentworth herself rarely left 
the sick chamber, it was Ellen that generally 
came down to him. Subdued, and softened 
by distress, she had never appeared to better 
advantage: indeed, she had never been as 
worthy as now'; and the influence remained 
through life. A mutual attachment sprung up 
between the two. There was nothing to delay 
the marriage; and the first day that Mr. Went¬ 
worth went out, was when his daughter was 
united, in church, to the husband of her choice. 

Mr. Went worth is now a partner in the house 
of Ewing, Son & Co. Young Mrs. EWing lives 
in elegant style. She has everything, so far 
as fortune goes, that she can reasonably desire. 
But she finds that life still has its troubles. 
Happily she learned the valuable lesson, t^jit 
a cheerful, contented spirit can discharge its 
duties, however monotonous, without ever find¬ 
ing them tiresome. 


THE! ROBIN’S NEST IN THE MAPLE. 

BY MRS. 8. P. ME8EBVE HATES. 


Whew the rays ef the sun, at its setting, 

Conies in to enliven the gloom, 

Its glances fall fitful and broken 
On tho floor of my snug little room; 

For it comes through the branches, close woven, 
Of tho maplo, whoso broad, shining leaves 
Are tossed, by the breezes of even, 

‘Gainst the moss on the low cottage eaves. 

A curtain of green to my window 
It gives in tho sunshiny Spring; 

But a drapery of gorgeous crimson, 

The bright, frosty Autumn days bring. 

No hangings iu palaces royal, 

Though woven by Persian loom. 

Can oqual in splendor the curtain 
That shadows my one attic-room. 

In tho Spring of the year, when the birdlings 
Were building their nest in each treo, 

Two robins made love in its branches, 

And chanted sweet music to me; 

And ore many days had departed. 

They made then? a nost ’mid the leaves 
Of twigs and dried grass, interwoven 
With moss from the o’erhanging oaves. 


All day could I watch, from my window, 

The robins a-building their nest, 

And lining tho home for their children 
With down from each warm, throbbing breast; 
And listen, unseen,, to their music. 

That made all the echoes resound, 

When blue eggs gleamed out through the branches 
Of the maplo, above and arouud. 

And then, after long, patient waiting. 

I heard the young birds in their nest 
Chirping low, as, with carols so joyous, 

The fond mother sang them to rest. 

And all through the long Summer hours, 

They chanted their hymns in my tree; 

While the young birds, uniting their voices, 
Melodiously sang unto me. 

And when, with the first breath of Winter, 

They fled to some far distant clime, 

I hoped they might come to my window 
Again in the sunny Spring-timo. 

When the flowers are opening in beauty, 

. And green leaves hang thick on my tree, 

I will listen to hear, ’mid its branches, 

Tho sweet songs they warblo to mo. 
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BY FRANK LKE BENEDICT. 


Sue was at home, actually standing in the 
old familiar library; Maud’s arm was about 
her neck, and Elinor was kneeling on the floor, 
and already making friends with the little girl. 
The boy, more shy, or else with a precocious 
want of confidence in feminine nature, was 
peering at the new aunt from behind the shel¬ 
ter of his mother’s dress, clinging fast with one 
hand to his cap, as if to be ready for flight at 
a second’s notice; while little Nell had dashed 
her turban on the carpet, and twice stepped on 
it with her usual heedlessness. 

There Miriam Peyton stood, for the first mo¬ 
ments so overpowered by the meeting, that she 
could only hold fust to Maud in speechless ex¬ 
citement, while the room swam before her tired 
eyes, as the cabin of the ship had so often dono 
during her long voyage. 

Everything was so natural, and yet so 
changed. Even the girls’ faces and appear¬ 
ance were so new, and still so familiar, from 
the old-time likeness, that clung about- them. 
Seven years ago, Maud had been seventeen, 
and stately Elinor, a wild, frolicsome girl, two 
years younger; a'nd now they greeted her as 
matured women, able to understand and sympa¬ 
thize with the sorrows that had fallen upon 
her. 

The sisters had met her in the hall, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels announced her 
arrival, and seizing upon the group had hur¬ 
ried her thither. For many moments the scene 
was like a picture of still life, in spite of the 
agitation all three felt; for even Maud’s tearful 
greetings were uttered In whispers, ond Eli¬ 
nor’s attempts at friendship with the little girl 
were made in gestures, while she waited for 
her choked voice to come back. 

Presently there was a sound of an opening 
door, unnoticed by Miriam; but Maud turned 
heT gently round, and she found herself stand¬ 
ing face to face with Walter Ainslie. Cousin 
Walter he had been to her, fn the old times,•) 
though the relationship was so far removed, 
that nothing but close intercourse from child¬ 
hood would have made that familiar nnmo 
habitual in the household. 

Something more he had been to Miriam, per¬ 
sonally, in the vanished daj’s. He had been 
her patient, devoted lover, though in her girlish 


} vanity and pride she had thought more lightly 
of the offering, than a good woman ever should 
of a man’s affection, however impossible it may 
be for her to return it. 

There he stood now’, and added to the min¬ 
gled strangeness and familiarity of the scene. 
He was so changed; and yet it was the same 
kind, manly face; worn, lined, almost middle- 
aged looking, till the smile, that Miriam re¬ 
membered so well, softened his mouth, and 
brightened the honest, blue eyes into positive 
beauty. 

“Walter!” she exclaimed; “dear, old Wal¬ 
ter!” involuntarily calling him, us she hud 
done in the vanished time. 

came forward and took her hands, say¬ 
ing pleasant words of welcome, outwardly less 
moved by the meeting than she; for Miriam 
would never lose her excitability and impul¬ 
siveness, if she lived to be a hundred, and 
struggled through blacker sorrews than those 
which had darkened the past seven years. 

Then the girls darted upon her agnin. with 
incoherent exclamations, and that mingling of 
smiles and tears which is very pretty to wit¬ 
ness, if not carried too far. At last the chil¬ 
dren became so much excited by the tumult, 
that they flew ^t their mother also, impressed 
with the idea that something terrible had hap¬ 
pened ; and Miriam regained her own compo¬ 
sure in trying to restore theirs. 

By the time that happy consummation was 
reached, wise Elinor remembered that they J 
had all done the pathetic as much as Miriam s 
nerves could well stand, and she begun to laugh 
and talk nonsense, and frowned secretly at 
W alter for showing so plainly in his tell-tale 
face the pain he felt at Miriam’s ultered ap¬ 
pearance. Not that she had lost her beauty, 
but those seven weary years had taken the 
| warmth and girlishness away; and Waiter could 
have cursed the man whose acts had made the 
i years so heavy, only Morgan Peyton was dead. 

[ “Come,” Elinor urged, “now we will go in 
| a grand procession, and show Miriam her 
| rooms. Maud, call the nurse; or no, I’ll take 
I care of the twin birds myself.” < 

| So they all went to survey the pretty uesf. 
on which the sisters and W’alter had bestowed 
such pains; and Elinor said, 
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“We choose these rooms, Miriam, because 
they have the winter sun.” 

Miriam smiled; but she knew that the girls 
had not given her old apartments to her, lest 
she should be saddened by the recollection 
they must rouse. She was right as to the 
reason of the change; but the thought was 
Walter’s, only nobody ever told her so. 

At last, the *two sisters and Walter went 
down stairs. Nurse took away the two chil¬ 
dren, voluble and wide-eyed with questions 
and sage remarks concerning their aunts, and 
all the varied wonders of this new place. 
Miriam was left* in solitude. She was left 
alone, for the express purpose of lying'down 
to rest, and had been commanded so tq do by 
every one of her visitors, from the Bisters to 
the children, and she really thought she meant 
to obey. She exchanged her traveling attire 
for a loose dressing-gown, that had been got 
out of the already opened boxes, and was on 
her way toward the bed, when she caught 
sight of her own face in the glass, and before 
she kniew it, she had seated herself by the 
table, had leaned her elbows on it to support 
her head with her hands, and sat’gazing in- j 
tently at her image, remembering with sudden ! 
distinctness the girlish face that used to look ] 
out at her from the mirrors in the old house, j 
and feeling as if the pale, tired features which ] 
confronted her now must be those of a stranger, j 
Presently she forgot the phantom of the girl’s ; 
face, with its joyous smiles. She forgot the 
tired countenance, and the melancholy eyes 
that stared at her from the mirror, with a lan¬ 
guid surprise. Her thoughts had drifted back 
to the day she left that house, seven years be¬ 
fore, and dwelt with eruel ’persistence upon 
all that spread between her and that season. 
Every detail of those miserable years came up; 
and though she had, months before, tried to 
shut the door between her soul and the past, 
had prayed to forget, for her own soul’s sake 
and that of the dead, she was powerless in 
these first hours of her return to check the 
weary tide of reflection. 

She had gone away a bride, after less than 
a year’s acquaintance with Morgan Peyton. 
*She had married him, dazzled by the brilliancy 
of that first dream, which young people call* 
love, but which, nine times out of ten, is a sen¬ 
timent, that can no more endure wear and tear, 
than hot-house plants can bear the chill winds 
of the north. 

Miriam did not remember her father. Her 
mother had died when she was sixteen. Aunt 
Ainslie lived with her and the younger girls, 


(she still resided in the house, but was absent 
now,) and at Miriam’s request they had gone 
to New York for awhile. There she met Pey¬ 
ton, and during the next summer he followed 
her out to her country home, and the pair were 
married. 

The wedding was hurried on, because Pey¬ 
ton was obliged to go to India. He had an old 
English uncle there, whose heir he % was to be; 
and the uncle talked of dying, and wanted his 
nephew. But old Peyton lived long enough to 
learn more of Morgan’s character, and thanks 
to his common sense, Miriam and her children 
were not to-day penniless. Her own fortune, 
girl like, she thought it sublime not to have 
secured to herself, and every trace of it had 
vanished. 

Miriam Peyton had lived seven frightful 
years. Before she reached Calcutta, her dream 
had been so coarsely, dispelled, that, in the 
madness of youth and inexperience, she prayed 
wildly to heaven that the ship mig^t go down, 
down, and she never catch sight of land. 

I could make a harsh sensation story, but I 
think such writing can do no good to any 
human being: it is enough that she knew her 
dream was killed beyond the possibility of re¬ 
vival, though as yet .the agony and the in¬ 
sanity remained. In less than a year the twins 
were born. They were healthy and strong—so 
Miriam knew why she had to live. Months 
and years passed. She bad gone so far be¬ 
yond the ppwer of jealousy, that her husband's 
presence was only a dread and loathing to her; 
but after the uncle died, she found that there 
werq depths of suffering*and ignominy that she 
had not before sounded. 

Most men, given to wrong courses, have some 
besetting sin and many good qualities. But 
Morgan Peyton was a man-tiger—I can think 
of no other comparison for him. k Hc had a 
positive genius for cruelty. Often his behavior 
was so like insanity, that Miriam used to won¬ 
der if he were mad. ' The Bible tfells us of un¬ 
fortunates who were possessed by devils. . I 
think a legion haunted and ruled Morgan Pey¬ 
ton ; and the worst sins of ordinary men were 
his mildest failings. 

This sounds exaggerated, but I am wording 
my description as mildly as I can, and I am 
writing the exact truth. But Miriam lived. 
She could not die because of the children. But 
why God compelled hei; and them to stay 
seemed to her a mystery so cruel, that often 
she doubted whether there were any more 
mercy in heaven than she found on earth. 
There was a season, when she was so rebel- 
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lious, that she could have followed the advice J 
the woman of old offered, could Lave cursed 
God, and died. There were times of horrible 
apathy, when, sunk in black thoughts, she was 
ready to believe, that, for some unknown sin 
of those gone before, she was under a ban, 
here and hereafter. There was the dreadful | 
sound of anguish, remorse, rebellion, which 
no words could make clear to you, unless ob¬ 
servation or experience has unfolded to your 
knowledge the whole extent of human misery. 

Freedom came at last, without warning. 
Morgan Peyton had been absent from Calcutta 
for several weeks, when news reached Miriam 
of his death. He had been killed in a drunken 
brawl. Everything connected with him was 
in God's hands now. She had no right to re¬ 
member his errors harshly. She tried to for¬ 
give. She wrote to the girls at home, and pre¬ 
pared to return to America. She had never 
complained to any human being. As her sisters 
grew up, and wrote enthusiastically of her 
happiness, she felt that she could not bear it; 
but all she did was to request them never to 
ask questions about her life.. They knew she 
suffered. Walter, too, knew the whole story 
from a friend. But there were no confidences. 

It was all over now. She was safe in her old 
home! Some sudden noise from below roused 
her from the trance of memory, and she recalled 
her strength and courage by that thought. 

She dressed herself and went down stairs, 
stopping in the children's room, on the way, 
where she found them tumultuous over bread 
and marmalade, and loud in praises of aunt 
Elinor, who had been in to inform them that 
they should be sent for when dessert was on 
the table. 

It wa| growing dusk, for the autumn days 
bad begun to shorten, as Miriam entered the 
library. It had always been the family habit 
to assemble there before dinner. Aunt Ainslie 
had now returned from town, and was there to 
greet Miriam, not in the least changed by these 
seven long years. Miriam had left her a com¬ 
monplace nonentity, and found her the same. 
Aunt Ainslie kissed her niece; hoped her jour¬ 
ney was pleasant, as if it had been a little trip 
of fifty miles; then began to relate a wonderful 
coincidence, which was none at all; then to 
lament that she had lost three skeins of em¬ 
broidery-silk; then fell into ,a doze, which 
lasted till dinner was announced. She was a 
worthy soul, but more like a fat pillow, physi¬ 
cally and mentally, than anything else. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough. The 
children were a great resource, because people 


; who have been long separated always find it 
; hard work to talk at first. So the youthful 
; pair were kept up, long after they ought to 
I have been in bed; and nurse scolded her fami- 
i liar, the tea-pot, in consequence. Nurse was 
! always drinking tea, and made all her confi¬ 
dences to the tea-pot. It was noticeable that 
very soon her tea-pots got an astonished, wide¬ 
awake look, as if the effect of all the marvelous 
revelations she made to them. 

Cousin Walter lived at his own house. The 
grounds adjoined Beechmore, so, at bed-time, 
he took his leave, and the sisters departed to 
their rooms. Miriam was dreary enough. But 
she laid her head on her pillow with a feeling 
of rest and security, to which she had long 
been a stranger. She was safe! No more fear 
of waking to find a madman standing over her 
with a loaded pistol in his hand. No more 
danger of being roused by a noise of some one 
trying to break into the house to steal her 
children. Once these had been almost nightly 
incidents in her life. 

The night passed. Miriam woke from a rest¬ 
ful sleep, and the first day of this new life 
began. It was a very quiet, peaceful exist¬ 
ence. For months and* months there would be 
nothing to chronicle. The girls had their little 
amusements and interests; visits to town; 
guests in the house; admirers and pretty ro¬ 
mances; but Miriam lived very quietly, and 
gradually, to her surprise, found that she was 
resting herself into strength. 

Spring came, and summer. The children 
throve. Serious Maud married a young clergy¬ 
man, and departed to her new home. Elinor 
was soon to follow her example, though her 
lover was a naval-officer, and her destination, 
for the first years, was a pleasant Italian city 
on the Mediterranean. 

The weeks slipped on. Maud and her hus¬ 
band came back to the old house for a short 
visit; and the morning they went away Elinor 
was married. Miriam and her aunt were left 
alone in the homestead. Elinor had pleaded 
hard for her sister to accompany her to Europe, 
promising all sorts of gayeties and pleasant¬ 
ness; but it was precisely such alluring In¬ 
ducements that made Miriam stoutly refuse to 
comply. She preferred the quiet of the old 
house, broken only by the merry voices of her 
children, the entire seclusion, even the com- 
; panionship of aunt Ainslie, who bad a certain 
number of stereotyped remarks for each day, 
and never varied from, or went beyond tbe 
number. The thought of going out into the 
great world was abhorrent to the weary woman: 
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she had neither part nor lot therein. She could 
not bring herself to sit by, in tho crowd, and 
watch other people, like a sad ghost, who had 
no feeling in common with mortality, save that 
of pain. 

A year had gone by since her return home, 
and she had, at least, found peace, or if not 
that., a repose which she called such, and which 
was very welcome after the tumult and storms 
of the past, lonely as she often found herself. 
She wondered, sometimes, that her children 
did not completely fill up her life, as was the 
case with so many other women. She loved 
them passionately. There was not a sport, that 
she did not share with them, not a childish 
pain but she felt as acutely as if it had been 
some troublo to herself; but all that absorbing 
affection brought no completeness into her 
existence; and sho reproached herself bitterly 
therefor. She had nothing else to look forward 
to. No fresh hope could ever come near her. 
Her life was dead, save as she lived through 
those tiny beings. Frequently she chafed 
under that knowledge, and tho old, bitter cry 
rose in her soul, that God was cruel—ho 
treated her more harshly than he did others! 
Then the spasm of restlessness would be fol¬ 
lowed ^y seasons of acute remorse, and she 
would jgcar the night out in supplications for 
forgiveness of her own ingratitudo. She had 
prayed for deliveranco in the darkness of her 
trouble; and now that it had come she was not 
content, and her thanklessness seemed to her 
an unpardonable sin. 

But the girls were married and gone, and 
Miriam was mistress in the old house, which 
was haunted by so many memories, that each 
room seemed filled with the phantoms that had 
been living presences or hopes in her girlhood. 

She returned few visits, and, of course, guests 
became rare at the house, for aunt Ainslie was 
eminently unsocial, too. Cousin Walter was 
a daily visitor, and his ihterest and kindness 
never flagged. He persuaded Miriam out, to 
ride and walk, in the beautiful autumn days. 
He devised amusements for the children. He 
bought new books, persuadod Miriam to arouse 
her old talent and love for painting, and in 
every way possible brought, sunshine and occu¬ 
pation into her melancholy days. 

So the glorious October faded. The leaves 
fell from the trees, the soft November haze 
gathered over the landscape, and the entranc¬ 
ing beauty of Indian Summer glowed in earth 
and sky. 

One lovely day Walter appeared at the house, 
and tempted the little party off upon an expe¬ 


dition among the hills. Between him and the 
children, Miriam wus so taken out of herself, 
that the lovely afternoon faded like a dream. 
He went home with them to 4 dine, and as aunt 
Ainslie, by some dispensation of a merciful 
Providence, was smitten with toothache,.and 
forced to go to bed, tho cousins had dinner to 
themselves. 

The children came down for awhile in the 
evening, and Walter romped with them to their 
hearts’ content, until nurse swooped down, like 
a ferocious eagle on a pair of helpless lambs, 
and carried them off to her eyrie. But little 
Maud did try to be rebellious, and would only 
consent to depart on condition that Walter con¬ 
veyed her up stairs, pic-a-back, which he will¬ 
ingly did, crooning an old nursery melody as 
ho went, which made Miriam smile, as the 
tenor notes floated softly down into the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Presently Walter returned and found her 
standing by her harp. She was looking so 
much better than usual, to-night, that, seeing 
her in that attitude, it struck him, with a mo¬ 
mentary pang, for she was so like the idol of 
his youthful dream. She had thrown off her 
widow’s weeds, at tho time of Maud’s marriage, 
though out-of-doors sho still dressed in suffi¬ 
ciently sombre garb. But to-night she had 
put on a white dress of some soft woolen fabric, 
that was lighted up by violet ribbons, and the 
fatigue of the day had brought a slight pink 
into her cheeks. For the first time, since her 
return, she was like the Miriam of other days. 

“ 1 am going to reward you for being a bad, 
old boy, and spoiling my children,’* she said. 
“I have been secretly trying to get back a 
little of my skill, and now you shall hear what 
the harp will say.” 

Ho sat down, without a word: and she played: 
and after that they sang together; then they 
had tea; and finally, they drifted off into a con¬ 
versation more confidential tfcan they had be¬ 
fore held. Miriam told Walter freely of her 
loneliness, and of her remorse at her own dis¬ 
content. The strong man’s heart was moved 
to the core. He could not have told how it 
came about; but he found himself saying, with 
an odd quiet, 

“ Miriam, I may as well tell you the truth. 
I love you, more deeply even than in tl^e old 
days. Come to me, if you can. I can help you 
to make more of your life. It is not possible 
for you to find entire peace as you live now. I 
would try to make you happy-” 

“Oh! Walter, Walter!” she broke in. 

“Couldn’t you do it? Do I pain you?” he 
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naked. “Then think no fnoro of it. I only \ 
gave way to a little insanity—just forget it.” 

Miriam sat looking at him, in a trouble which 
made it difficult for her to speak. A sudden 
revelation had come to her. She comprehended 
the desolation and unrest of the past weeks. She 
discovered that she loved this man at last. 

“ Don’t look so, ^Miriam,” she heard him 
saying. “What an ass I was to worry you*. 
See, I’ll go straight home, by way of penance, 
and you shall forget my idiocy.” 

He rose to go. She stretched out her hands 
with one eager sob, calling, 

“Walter, Walter!” 

He made a step toward her, his face fairly 
convulsed with contending emotions. 

“You don’t mean—you couldn’t-” 

“ Walter!” she called again, “Walter!” 

He was at her feet, holding her hands fast, 
saying brokenly, 

“Could you marry me, Miriam? Could-” 

“ I can lovo you,” she whispered, leaning 
her head on his hands. “Forgive me—I never 
knew it till now.” 

There are crises, in this life, for which there 
is no earthly comparison. Waiter Ainslie knew, 
in that bewildering moment, how the freed soul 
feels when the last earthly mists are left be¬ 
hind, and when the glorious vision of the eter¬ 
nal shore opens upon its dazzled Bight. 

He held her fast in his arms, and for a time 
not a word was spoken. But they thought they 
were talking all the while. 

Look you, there are matters too sacred to 
write about; too holy to speak of, save^o the 
few, whom we know have learned what the 
purest and highest type of love is. I leave 
ihem here. Only let us thank God, that he 
has left on earth the capability of such bliss; 
and be still. 

The next morning Walter was early at the 
house, and there was a long talk, broken by 
many episodes, but at least a few important 
points were settled upon. They were to bo 
married in the spring. Outwardly there was 
to be no change in their lives until then—not 
even a word was to be written to the girls. 

The winter passed on into spring. The close 
of the last day that their secret must be kept 
had come. In the morning Walter was to tell 
the story to aunt Ainslie. In a week they were 
to be married. Walter was obliged to leave 
early, for his business agent was at his house. 
Miriam sat in the library, where be had left 
her. The windows that opened on the veranda 
had the shutters ajar, to admit the moonlight, 
that played like a silver mist about the room. 


Miriam sat. down at the table and began to 
write to Maud. A sudden noise roused her, as 
of a hand tapping impatiently at the glass. 
Her first thought was that Walter had come 
back to steal a parting look at her. She 
started up, and ran toward the window, and 
confronted her husband, or his spirit. 

She could neither swoon, nor cry out. If 
she had a definite thought, it was that his 
ghost had been permitted to come back and 
torment her. It was only an instant’s delusion. 

Ilis hand tapped again on the glass. She 
heard his voice, 

“ Open—I want to come in.” 

Mechanically she flung the casement ajar. 
Peyton stepped into the room, closed the win¬ 
dow, and stood regarding her with the old 
mocking smile. 

“Are you a living man? What are you?” 
she gasped. 

“Your husband, my dear,” said he, “fresh 
from the grave. Come to do a new version of 
Orlando, the brave, and tho false Imogen.” 

Miriam tottered back into a chair, and sat 
staring at him. 

“ Now listen,” said he. “ I know everything. 
I have been watching you for weeks. I have 
been in this house twenty times. 1 did think 
to steal the brats would hurt you worst; but I 
believe stopping the second marriage is best, 
though I was uncertain if it wouldn’t be plea¬ 
santer to wait and have you tried for bigamy.” 

She did not move or sjDcak. Ilell had opened 
and closed upon her once more. 

“It’s a pretty clear case,” he went on, “and 
I have brought two witnesses. You sailed from 
India under the care of Col. Watson; that is, 
you ran off with him. He left you in England, 
(by-the-way he’s dead,) and you came here 
dressed in widow’s weeds. You thought I 
could not trace you. That’s the story for tho 
world. Don’t you think any court will give 
me the children?” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“I’ll kill them first, with these hands,” she 
said, in an awful whisper. 

“That’s motherly love,” sneered he. “I’ve 
read of it in books, beautiful Medea!” 

She sat down again. She could reflect enough 
to know that insanity was very near. 

“Now I don’t want the animals,” said he. 
“I am penniless, and I ^ ant money-” 

“You shall have it,” she broke in. “Sign 
a paper that shall be a legal separation, and 
I’ll give you all mine and theirs.” 

He laughed outright. 

I “ I thought you didn’t believe in a divorced 
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woman marrying,” said he. “No, I want you, 
too. Upon my soul, 1 have missed having you 
to torment. Go away with me, and it’s all 
right. If you don’t, I’ll bring the matter into 
the courts. I’ll take the children, and make 
them infamous through you. Come, take ten 
minutes to decide—not a second longer. You 
go with me, or suffer the consequences.” 

“The children?” she gasped. 

“You shan’t take them. Leave them here 
with the old woman.” 

She heard his voice again. 

“Time’s up! Do you go, or stay?” 

She stood still and looked at him. 

“I will go,” she said. “Let me tell my 
aunt.” 

“Not a word,” he answered. “Here’s a 
cloak and hood. We’ll walk to the village, and 
take the midnight train for New York. Your 
jewels are all there at. the banker’s, and to¬ 
morrow you’ll have the stocks and English pro¬ 
perty made over to me.” 

He threw the cloak about her. He had hold 
of her arm, when the door opened, and Walter 
entered. He had come back, haunted by a 
presentiment. Ho recognized Peyton, at the \ 
first glance, and comprehended, in a mea¬ 
sure, what had happened. He darted for¬ 
ward, with some wild thought of murdering 
him on the instant; but Miriam stepped be¬ 
tween them. The sight of Walter brought her 
rcastm back. 

“Stand still,” she said. “Ho was not dead. 
He can make it appear that I ran away. I am 
going with him. Take care of my children.” 

“Not to-night!” cried Walter. 

“This instant!” exclaimed Peyton. 

Miriam put her two hands on Walter’s arm. 

“I must do it,” she said, “for the children, 
Walter. Oh, let me! You and I are parted 
anyway—let me go! You can’t spare me. If 
we had a trial, either way it ended my chil¬ 
dren would be disgraced. Walter, I must go.” 

There were mad expostulations from Ainslie; 


bitter merriment frt>m Peyton; but Miriam held 
firm to her purpose. 

“Good-by, Walter. In the next wor^d we 
shall know why. I shall ask you for my chil¬ 
dren there. I shall ask you for your love—God 
will let me have both.” 

Walter stood paralyzed. Her clasp upon his 
arm relaxed. She turned toward her husband. 

“I am ready,” she said; and in a breath 
they were out of the room. 

This, that I have written you, is absolute 
truth. But you will not believe it. People 
never believe the truth. 

For five years Walter Ainslie had his aunt 
and the children in his house; and during that 
whole time no news ever came from Miriam. 
The children grew toward maturity. Aunt 
Ainslie faded and died. Walter was a gray- 
haired man, but there was no change, no break. 

Miriam allowed her husband to take her 
away to Europe. Her fortune was large, but 
he squandered it long before those years were 
at an end. Ho dragged her through every 
species of shame and abasement; but she lived; 
and never once did her faith in God falter! It 
was mercifully granted in her misery, the full¬ 
ness of trust that never before would come. 

It was the fifth anniversary of that terrible 
parting. Walter Ainslie sat alone, in his room, 
at early dusk. You know where his thoughts 
were. There was a sudden commotion below 
stairs. But he did not hear it. There was a 
step outside. The door opened, and, through 
the gloom, he heard Miriam’s voice, 

“Walter, God has let mo come back!” 

He had! Morgan Peyton was, indeed, dead 
at last. It was vouchsafed him, that the devils 
were exorcised before his soul went forth.’ I 
cannot tell why, any more than I can tell you 
why his innocent victims were allowed to suffer 
at his hands, but I do know that God cannot 
err! You shall have faith, but not reason. 
Maybe, somewhere, in eternity, the explana¬ 
tion of such mysteries shall come also. 


MY SISTER'S PICTURE. 

BY MRS. A. F. ADAMS. 


Wbct gazing on thy features fair, 

These bright blue eyes, this dark-brown hair, 
Me thinks I hear the soft voice my, 

“ We love still, though Car away.” 

And when the day has closed in gloom, 
Assembled in the dear old room, 

We talk of scenes to memory dear. 

In by-gone days when you were here. 


Or when, beneath the lea^r grove, 

The spot you still so dearly love, 
Wandering at dawn or twilight sweet, 
We almost hope yourself to meet. 

But if the forms no more we see. 

So cherished in onr memory. 

Faith shows, in the bright home above, 
A reunited band of love! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ichabod’s surmise proved to be correct. The 
key, so mysteriously hurled at his head, as he 
said, by ‘‘that grinning old body that scared 
the women off,” fitted tne lock if the house¬ 
keeper’s door perfectly. With seme little hesi¬ 
tation, Mr. Percival unlatched and opened the 
door to the width of a few inches; then called, 
“Mrs. Nancy, are you there?” 

A low groan replied to him; and then the 
housekeeper’s voice, faint and broken, but still 
as stern as ever, muttered, 

“Go away—let me die in peace.” 

44 She is very sick; call Miss Percival, Icha- 
bod,” Baid Walton, softly; and when his aunt 
appeared so suddenly as to suggest that she 
must hare been listening at the foot of the 
stairs, he pushed the door a little wider, whis¬ 
pering, 

“Don’t be frightened, aunt Mat. I will wait 
here, while you see what is the matter.” 

44 1 am not frightened, of course,” replied 
Miss Matilda, scared nearly out of her senseB 
as she entered. The room was so large’ and 
dark that she had not yet discovered its in¬ 
mate, when a harsh voice cried, 44 Go away—be 
off with you. Send Rosamond Thorne to me. 
I won’t have anybody else.” 

“ffhat shall I do, Walton?” tremulously in¬ 
quired Miss Matilda, retreating to the door. 
“She says she won’t have any one but Rosa¬ 
mond, and—and it’s very dark in here.” 

“Perhaps it will be as well to call Rosa¬ 
mond,” replied Walton, dubiously. His aunt, 
very willing to divide the responsibility and 
the peril of her task, leaned over the banis¬ 
ter, and called, 

“ Rosamond! Rosamond! ” 

“Yes, cousin Matilda,” replied the clear 
voice of the young girl—and in a moment she 
came running up the stairs. Taking her a 
little aside, Percival and his aunt explained 
the emergency; and Miss Matilda eagerly 
added, 

44 But if you are afraid, dear, and it certainly 
is very dark and unpleasant in there, you shall 
not go in. We can find somebody at one of the 
farm-houses, I dare say.” 

44 But I am not in the least afraid, cousin 


Matilda; and if the poor thing fancies my com¬ 
pany, I should be very unkind to refuse it to 
her, I’m sure,” replied Rosamond, cheerfully. 
“So you and Walton go down and sec to mat¬ 
ters below, and i Will take up my position as 
nurse at once.” 

She spoke so cheerily and so calmly, with so 
little appearance of sacrifice or effort, that 
Miss Matilda, with many qualms of self-re¬ 
proach, took her at her word; and Percival, 
leading her to the door of the chamber, said 
softly, 

44 It is what I thought of you, little Rosa¬ 
mond.” 

44 You are very good, after my cowardice the 
other night,” replied Rosamond, with a smile 
and a blush; and then pushing the door a 
little wider, she went in, closing it behind her. 

Walton and his aunt listened for a moment; 
then hearing nothing but the girl’s soft move¬ 
ments about the room, they left her and went 
down stairs. 

Rosamond’s first care was to admit so much 
of light and air as enabled her to breathe more 
freely, and also to see her way, with some de¬ 
gree of certainty, about the crowded room. 
She ftund all the windows protected with stout 
inside shutters, and secured by iron bars, the 
windows themselves fastened, and the outside 
shutters or blinds fitted with the spring catches, 
which had prevented Delia’s re-entrance to the 
house after her midnight exploration. Re¬ 
moving all three of these defences from tho 
window furthest from the bed, Rosamond threw 
it wide open, admitting the pure summer air, 
the sunshine, the perfume of flowers, the song 
of birds, and the hum of bees, with which the 
tangled, old garden was redolent. Catching 
one hurried breath and glimpse of these de¬ 
lights, Rosamond next turned to the bed, say¬ 
ing kindly, 

44 1 am very sorry you are siek, Mrs. Nancy.” 

The old woman made no reply; and the young 
girl coming closer, looked down upon her with 
the sweet sympathy which suffering, and espe¬ 
cially that of sickness, arouses in the heart and 
summons to the eyes of good and tender women. 

Lying straight and stiff upon her back, 
the housekeeper returned the look with such 
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solemn, unwavering eyes, Bet in so ghostly 
white and motionless a face, that Rosamond, 
after a moment’s hesitation, laid her hand 
upon the forehead of that corpse-like face, ; 
almost expecting to find it cold with the touch 
of death. 

“No, I’m not gone,” muttered the harsh 
voice of the sick woman; “not dead, though I 
think I’m dying.” 

“Oh, no! I hope'not; but we will have a 
physician at once,” began Rosamond, moving 
toward the door. 

“Stop! I won’t have it. I won’t have any 
doctor come into this house, or into this room! 

I forbid it, and you had better not try to dis¬ 
obey—you will only kill me the quicker. Come 
back here and sit down, Rosamond Thorne, I 
have a good deal to say to you.” 

Uneasy and doubtful, feeling unwilling to 
thwart wishes so strongly expressed, and yet 
anxious to summon medical assistance to de¬ 
cide whether Mrs. Nancy were really in a 
dying condition, Rosamond returned to the 
bedside. 

“All that I want is some one with me. I 
am so tired of her all the time,” said the house¬ 
keeper, in a low voice; and glancing, as she 
spoke, toward the back of the bed, which was j 
hung in the old-fashioned style with curtains 
of dark-green moreen. These’curtains had 
been looped away from the side upon which 
Rosamond stood, and from the foot of the bed, 
but they still hung at the back; and the young 
girl had fancied several times, since she en¬ 
tered the room, that they shook and rustlld, as 
if some one were concealed behind them. 

“Who is it? Whom do you mean by ‘her?* ” 
asked Rosamond, softly, as she glanced again 
at the curtains, and then back to the wild, pale 
facet of the dying woman. 

“They say that death breaks up all ties, 
both those of love and those of hate—but it’s a 
lie,” muttered the old woman, fieroely, but 
brokenly. “They loved each other, and death 
has joined them together—and I hated them; 
and now they never leave me; and that old 
woman and I were like two galley slaves, 
chained together while she lived; and death, 
instead of breaking the chain, has only added 
horror to it; for now I cannot keep her out— 
no, I never can be rid of her now-” 

A low sound, the sound of harsh, crackling 
laughter, interrupted the moaning monologue; 
and Rosamond was sure, that, between the 
heavy curtains, she caught sight of a ghastly, 
grinning face, the eyes fixed upon those of the 
ack woman. Without & moment’s hesitation, 


she walked around the foot of the bed, and, 
drawing aside the curtain, looked between it 
and the wall. The space was empty. But 
even as she looked, there sounded, close be¬ 
hind her, the unearthly laugh, and now with 
an accent of fiendish malice and triumph. 
She started, and glanced fearfully over her 
shoulder from where the laughter seemed to 
come. But no one was there: and her blood 
ran cold. 

“ There is no use in pursuing her,” said Mrs. 
Nancy, wearily. “I have tried that—you never 
can drive her away; nor them, either—and I 
cannot shut them out; sometimes I go to them, 
and sometimes they come to me; but we are 
always together—always—always; either they 
or she is with me. Rosamond Thorne, how 
will it be when I am dead?” 

The dark, solemn eyes, staring up into the 
face of the young girl, seemed to repeat the. 
terrible question. Rosamond, by this time, 
had recovered herself. 

“No one knows what will be when we aro 
dead,” said she, gently. “But we can always 
trust in One who does, you know. Now you 
must not talk any more, please, but let me 
make you and the room comfortable, and get 
you something to cat or drink, and then, I dare 
say, you will go to sleep, and forget all these 
fancies.” 

“Sleep! Girl, I have hardly slept, only in 
snatches, for weeks. Not since that old woman 
died, for she has haunted me night and day. 
No, Rosamond, I shall never sleep; I shall 
never eat, or drink. ‘Fancies,’ did you say? 
Would to God they were! My time is short, 
and I have much to do—and yeti cannot speak 
it out. Rosamond, you see that door?” 

And the long, tremulous hand feebly extri¬ 
cated itself from the bed-coverings, and pointed 
; to a door, defended with bolts, chain, and a 
lock, all of them fastened. 

“ You see that?” repeated Mrs. Nancy, scorn¬ 
fully. 

“Yes. It is well secured.” 

“ I had it made so, but,” she added, in a tone 
that made Rosamond’s flesh crawl, “it never 
did any good—they do not mind bolts and baTS. 
But what I have to say, child, is this There 
is a secret behind that door, a secret nearly 
concerning you and yours—I suppose when it 
is known they will rest, that is what they linger 
for; and it was that I should repair^ no, that 
cinnot be done; but that I should atone to you 
for what they suffered; to you and to the young 
man, if you love him, that you were summoned 
here. Bo you love him, Rosamond?” 
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“Love 'whom?” asked Rosamond, in a low 
voice. 

“ Walton Percival—your cousin, and the heir 
of this estate.” 

“ No, I do not love him other than as a 
cousin,” began Rosamond, and there paused, 
with the sudden conviction surging in upon 
her heart that she did love Walton Percival, 
and had not known it until the question was 
thus rudely forced upon her. 

Mrs. Nancy watched her keenly. 

“Well, well,” said she, wearily, at last. 
“You need not answer—all will be right, for 
it is your destiny to become his wife—he is 
the heir, and yet atonement must be made to 
her blood-” 

The weak voice died away in a confused 
murmur, and Rosamond, agitated and wonder¬ 
ing, did not continue the conversation, but 
busied herself in making the room and the in¬ 
valid comfortable and tidy. 

Suddenly the old woman spoke again, clearly 
and sharply, 

“You are to go up there, remember, and 
then you may do as you like about telling the 
rest” 

“Through that door?” asked Rosamond, 
turning as pale as she had been red, and 
glancing at the dungdbn-like and forbidding 
portal, the entrance to what she knew not of 
horror and mystery. 

“Yes: they will come, by-and-by, to lead 
you there—it is what they have been trying 
to do ever since you were here; they will 
come, they will come.” 

“ I will wait,” said Rosamond, steadily. 
“Shall I unbar the door now?” 

“Yes; but do not open it—I cannot have it 
opened nfttil the last. Wait, wail for them.” 

And moaning feebly, she sutik away into 
silence, and as Rosamond hoped to slumber; 
bnt when presently she stole a look toward the 
bed, the solemn, wistful eyes were wide open, 
and with such a look of weary misery in their 
depthB, that Rosamond could not bear again to 
meet them, but seated herself beside the open 
window. 

The sick woman lay perfectly quiet and mo¬ 
tionless; a solemn silence fell upon the cham¬ 
ber; the very air seemefl to still itself, waiting 
until the end should come, until the secret 
should be revealed, and the weary soul of that 
sinful and suffering woman find release and 
rest, if, indeed, such hope might still be hers. 

The long hours passed. Miss Matilda, Wal¬ 
ton, and even Delia, came, from time to time, 
to the door of the sick chamber, with questions 


and offers of help, or with entreaties that Rosa¬ 
mond should relinquish her tusk Jo one of them; 
but, except two brief intervals for food and rest, 
during which Mrs. Nancy refused to allow any 
other attendant to enter the room, Rosamond 
kept her place, performing such offices as the 
sick woman would allow, and waiting with an 
intense anxiety for the hour which was to con¬ 
duct her to the solemn revelation she had been 
led to expect. 

Suddenly, in the evening twilight, the dying 
woman spoke, 

“ Rosamond Thorne, it is time now; they nro 
coming—go with them; then come back to hear 
my story, for I shall die at midnight.” 


CHAPTER XI V. 

Starting to her feet in confusion, for she 
had been dozing with her head upon the win¬ 
dow-seat, after the fatigues and emotions of 
the day, Rosamond looked around. The room, 
in the deepening twilight, loomed larger and 
more gloomy than ever before. All its space, 
except the circle of pale light about the win¬ 
dow, seemed crowded with weird and fluctuat¬ 
ing shadows, which confused her brain and 
chilled her blood, the more she gazed upon 
them, the more she tried to penetrate them. 
These shadows gathered dnrkest and most 
ominousl/ about the bed, where lay that pallid 
and stern-eyed woman, as if they were waiting 
for thb moment when they Bhould clpse in upon 
her, their long-delayed prey, and should hide 
her from mortal knowledge forevermore. 

Out from among the shadows, as Rosamond 
looked, two forms slowly shaped themselves. 
The shrinking girl, whose blood was now run¬ 
ning cold again, recognized in one the face 
and figure so like her own, and in the other, 
the tall, stern man who had so terrified her in 
the gallery. They moved Blowly toward her, 
while she stood spell-bound. 

“ Yes, here they are—always together, always 
together now; they had better have lived, for 
then I could have kept them apart—sometimes, 
at least; but now, whether I »see them, or 
whether I do not, they always see each other— 
love each other—haunt me; and when I am 
dead—tell me,” she cried, in a shrill shriek, 
“will you haunt me when I am dead, you two?” 
And with the last words the old woman arose, 
stretching out her long, lean arms, and scream¬ 
ing out her questions in the wild accents of 
despairing terror. 

The two turned as they stood, half-way be¬ 
tween her and Rosamond; turned and fixed 
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their sad eyes upon her; and the man, slowly 
raising his right hand, with a gesture of com¬ 
mand, seemed to control her to submission and 
silence; for she slowly sunk back upon her 
pillows, and lay there, cowering and moaning, 
without attempt to speak again. 

Slowly gliding on, the spectres led the way 
to the door which Rosamond had unbarred, 
and disappeaTed. Rosamond hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, but remembering her promise, and 
stimulated to courage by this, as well as by 
curiosity, and by what even yet was skepticism, 
she opened it and followed, guided by the soft 
light which seemed to emanate from her guides, 
and by which they had so many times become 
visible in the darkest night. The door led into 
a large, dark closet, filled with clothes hang¬ 
ing from pegs about the wall; but &b Rosamond 
stood uncertain what to do next, she saw that 
another door, formed to look like a portion of 
the wall of the closet, had swung partially 
open, and boldly passing through this dopr, she 
found herself at the foot of a ruinous stair-o^se. 

“Just where Walton thought,” said Rosar 
mond to herself; and in some manner she felt 
herself encouraged and strengthened by the 
association of his name with her undertaking. 

Lightly stepping up the broken stairs, she 
came to a wide landing, with a door at the 
further side. The key remained in the lock, 
and Rosamond turning it, pushed open the 
door, and found herself in a large chamber, 
filled with boxes, baskets, and the general 
lumber accumulating in a large house used 
for many years. Two windows at one side 
showed that this room was at the end of the 
house, and a door opposite them conducted to 
rooms beyond. This door stood opjen, and upon 
the threshold, looking earnestly back at her, 
Rosamond saw the figure of the golden-haired 
1 woman. Her heart beating almost to suffoca¬ 
tion, she advanced, the other receding, until 
she stood in the middle room of the suite, this 
room fitted as a library, into which Delia had 
peeped upon the previous night. It was now 
empty, and hovering upon the threshold of the 
one beyond, tjie sad-eyed woman still sum¬ 
moned Rosamond to follow. She did so, hardly 
pausing to look about her.' She passed the 
table with its litter of books and papers, the 
arm-chair, and finally, the shaded lamp, whoes 
light had died so many, many years before, 
and since been replaced with that strange 
lustre which now filled the Toom, and the one 
beyond. Still hurrying on, Rosamond crossed 
the threshold of the third and last apartment 
of the suite, stopped, looking shrinkingly about 


| her. In the center of the room stood an artist’s 
easel, and a number of pictures leaned against 
| the wall, some finished, some scarce began, 

! many of them blotted out, as if the artist were 
| impatient of his work. At one side of the room 
| was a little table, supporting a salver with a 
! plate and pitcher, and two goblets of rich and 
I curious cut glass upon it. Toward this table, 

| and these relics of some little feast in the long- 
| forgotten days, Rosamond found herself irre- 
; sistibly attracted. But still the mournful eyes 
; of the woman led her on, and on, and on, quite 
; to the far end of the room, where stood a large 
I Indian screen. Behind this the guide passed, 

; and disappeared. Wrought to the last pitch of 
; nervous endurance, Rosamond followed, moved 
1 aside the screen, and then, with a stifled cry, 

| started back in horror. 

| Upon a low couch, heaped with cushions, lay 
| extended a. human skeleton, its small size and 
| slender conformation indicating it as that of a 
• woman. Upon the floor beside it, the skull 
| resting upon the edge of the couch, the limbs 
| folded as if in kneeling, lay another and larger 
| skeleton. 

! Rosamond caught at the wall for support. 
For some minutes her eyes could not. leave this 
horrible spectacle. Then, happening to raise 
them, she saw, on the wall above them, the fol¬ 
lowing inscription, -written on a paper scroll: 

“Arthur Bartram and Rachel Thorne, 

FALSE HUSBAND AND TREACHEROUS SISTER OT 

Ann Bartram, who prays that they may 

. SUFFER TO ETERNITY WHAT THEY HAVE CAUSED 
HER TO SUFFER IN THEIR LIVES.” 

As she read these words, by the pale and 
flickering light which filled the room, Rosa¬ 
mond was conscious of a light, electric thrill 
passing down her arm, in distinct lines, as if a 
hand had been deliberately drawn down the 
limb—a hand charged with that subtle and 
powerful fluid which we call magnetic, and 
whose properties we comprehend os little as we 
comprehend our own souls. Looking steadily 
down at her own hand, with a courage that 
suddenly came to her, and that surprised her¬ 
self, Rosamond was presently aware that an¬ 
other, as small, but infinitely more powerful, 
was extended above and nearly touching it, 
and that this hand was gently and reaistjessly 
impelling hers forward and upward Yielding 
to the impulse, and relinquishing all consoious 
volition, Rosamond sought only to obey this 
strange power, which had taken possession of 
her, and found her hand carried to the scroll, 
whose terrible device has just been repeated; 
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as her fingers touched it, they contracted ^on- 
Tulsively, and dragging it from the wall, she 
tore it into a thousand fragments. As she 
did so, a soft, low sigh, as of infinite content, 
sounded close in her ear, and turning sud¬ 
denly, she saw the face of the beautiful woman 
looking at her out of a shadowy cloud, which 
seemed to be gradually absorbing her into 
itself. Not knowing what she did, or what 
she said, carried away by the wild impulse of 
the moment, Rosamond held out one hand as 
if to detain the vanishing form, and pointing 
with the other to the mouldering skeleton be¬ 
fore her, she solemnly said, 

“Rachel Thorne, if these, indeed, be your 
remains, and if you be the mother of my dead 
father, let me know the truth before you leave 
me forever. Are you innocent of the crime 
with which that accusation charged you? 
Were you a true and pure woman, or were 
you what Ann Bartram believed you? Answer 
me, I charge you; and you, too, Arthur Bar- 
tram, appear and answer me!” 

A silence followed, broken only by the moan¬ 
ing of the sad niglit-wind, that sobbed past the 
desolate house, and by the heavy throbs of the 
daring girl's own heart. But through the 
silence, and through' the gathering gloom, 
for the strange light was now fading rapidly 
from the chamber, Rosamond was conscious of 
a terrible struggle among the invisible faces 
surrounding her; a struggle as if those whom 
she addressed were striving to answer her, but 
had already divested themselves, or had been 
deprived of the power to do so, and could 
hardly regain it even by the most resolute 
effort. By some incomprehensible sympathy, 
the young girl's own soul entered into this 
•toggle* this effort, and fought and wrestled 
with the laws of nature, as if for its own life. 

Many minutes did this endure, while Rosa¬ 
mond, white, breathless, panting, stood with 
elenched hands and parted lips, staring into 
the darkness, catching, waiting, hoping she 
knew not what, but feeling all the anguish of 
that mortal combat thrilling through her own 
heart, wasting her own strength. 

All at once fell a great calm,' and with a 
painful gasp of relief, Rosamond felt the strain 
removed from her unstrung nerves, and the 
deadly weight from her chest. Passing her 
hand over her eyes, to ease the burning pain 
that seemed consuming them, she stood for an 
instant, recovering herself; then opening them, 
beheld the two figures she had evoked, stand¬ 
ing hand-in-hand, at the head of the couch 
where lay the mortal relies. They gazed at 
Vol. LVII.—18 


her with faces no longer stern and sad, but 
full of immortal hope and joy, and radiant 
with truth and purity. 

Fixing her shivering eyes full upon those 
of the girl, the woman, dropping the hand of 
her companion, clasped both her own, raised 
them slowly toward heaven, as if appealing 
there for a witness to her truth, raised her 
own fate, every moment becoming more an¬ 
gelic and more impalpable; and so, with a 
smile full of eternal triumph, faded slowly 
from the sight. Her companion lingered an 
instant longer, fixed his noble and command¬ 
ing eyes upon Rosamond’s, raised his open 
hand, as if in solemn affirmation, then bowed 
his head with a gesture of corroboration, and 
turning toward the sweet shadow at his side, 
laid his hand reverently upon hers, and so de¬ 
parted. 

“They were pure and innocent, and most 
foully wronged,” said Rosamond, with solemn 
conviction; and then the narrow bounds of 
human experience and human daring seemed 
to close in upon her, and, with a sudden thrill 
of terror, she fled hastily through the dark 
and whispering rooms, and down the stairs, 
until Bhe stood in the hardly less awful cham¬ 
ber of death, where the shadows crowded yet 
thicker and darker about the funeral bed, 
where that strung® woman lay gasping away 
her miserable life. 

“Have you come?” muttered she. “You 
are but just in time; something has hap¬ 
pened—a change has come over me; I am 
about to die. But first I must speak. Call 
Walter Percival—no one else.” 

Without reply Rosamond obeyed, and when 
her cousin entered the room, she softly locked 
the door behind him. Then lighting the night- 
taper, which from its screened corner made 
the darkness in the far corners of the room 
seem deeper, she came and seated herself be¬ 
side the dying woman. 

“We are here, Mrs. Nancy,” said she, 
softly. 


CHATTER XV. 

“Yes* you are there, and they are gone,” 
muttered the dying woman, and then suddenly 
rousing herself, she spoke clearly and rapidly, 
and with a strength which astonished Rosa¬ 
mond, 

“You called me, Mrs. Nancy,” said she. “My 
name is Ann Bartram, and I am the mistress of 
this house, where you have chosen to consider 
me a servant.” The two listeners started and 
looked at each other. “She who died and was 
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buried was Nancy Burke, my companion and J 
servant these many years. When she went, 

I knew I should soon follow; and I dared not 
stay alone in this house, filled, as it was, with 
dead men's bones and dead men’s memories. 
Nor could I bear to be made, in my old age, 
the victim of the flatteries and deceit, which 
young people use toward those of whom they 
expect benefits, or to be forced into.the old 
routine of formal observances long laid aside, 
and well nigh forgotten. Besides, I wished to 
make my choice of an heir, for that will in j 
your possession, Walton Percival, is but so ] 
much waste paper; there is a better one to be 
filled up to-night. So I resolved to die to the 
world, in Nancy’s person, and also to live to 
the world in Nancy’s name—and you know how 
I have succeeded. 

“The rest is this: fifty years and more ago, 

I was the proud and handsome wife of a man 
whom I adored. We had been married but 
one little year, when my beautiful sister, 
Rachel, became a widow, while yet but little 
more than a child, and was left with her baby, 
alone and destitute, in a distant part of the 
country. My husband proposed that we should 
send for them, and make them a part of our 
own family; I blessed him for his kindness to 
me and mine, and Rachel came—came with her 
fatal beauty, her fascinations, her talents, her 
dangerous and pensive charm. He tried to 
rouse her from her sadness—to amuse, interest 
and instruct her in his own pursuits; and so 
well did he succeed, that soon more than half 
his time was spent in those rooms above there, 
long appropriated to my husband. She painted, 
she studied, she sat to him as model, she took. 
refuge with him when I was severe, as after 
awhile I learned to be; in fact, those rooms be¬ 
came their house, and all the rest of the quiet, 
desolate house was but the tomb of my dead 
happiness. The room where you sleep, Rosa¬ 
mond, was her’s, and there I used to sit, hour 
after hour, listening to their voices, their foot¬ 
steps, to their play with the little child, who 
learned to love Arthur, and to hate and fear 
me, copying thus his mother’s b^art. 

“Nancy, my foster-sister and attendant since 
we were born, soon learned the secret of my 
wasted form and haggard eyes, soon made her¬ 
self my spy and informant; perhaps her own 
prejudices—for they were bitter enough—de¬ 
ceived her; perhaps she deceived me; perhaps 
I was more ready to believe harm than good of 
my beautiful, fascinating sister; no matter now; 
but I brooded over my wrongs, real or exag¬ 
gerated, whichever they may have been, until 


they curdled every impulse of love or trust in 
m^fwhole nature. I came to hate these two, 
with an intensity of hate which changed me like 
death. I became silent, fetern, self-absorbed. 
Rachel feared me and avoided me, and the 
child slunk out of my sight, as if I were a wild 
beast; he, my husband, tried his best to reason, 
to persuade, to tempt me out of my Bullen 
gloom—but all to no effect. How long it all 
lasted, I do not know; for at times 1 seemed to 
lose my very reason in dwelling upon the in¬ 
juries they had done me; and the slow, bitter 
desire for vengeance, which was swelling and 
blackening at my heart. Nancy saw it; Nancy 
knew and fostered it; and at last, when, one 
day they had stolen away from my presence, 

[ and crept up to their chosen retreat, I burst 
forth to her, in a storm of passion and denun¬ 
ciation; I called down the judgment of heaven 
upon their heads; I prayed that they might die 
and go to eternal torment Well, well, girl, do 
not shudder and shake so, it is all over now, 
and of the three I have been the one upon 
whom that curse has fallen most heavily. 

“Nancy heard my words,” she resumed, 
after awhile, “watched my face, then went 
silently out of the room. A little later she 
returned, bearing a salwer with some light re¬ 
freshments upon it, and a pitcher of lemonade, 
of which drink my husband, and she, too, were 
very fond. Nancy held the salver before me. 
Ah! well I remember the diabolical smile upon 
her face, as Bhe said, * Touch the cake, and 
touch the pitcher; you are sending them to 
those people up stairs; you think best they 
should take something to support them in their 
long evening; and you bid them good-night, 
and hope they will rest well.’ 

“I looked her steadily in the face, I touched 
the poisoned food, the poisoned draught, and 
in so doing made them my own, Then Nancy 
carried them out of my sight, and I sat, feeling 
the curse of Cain settle down upon ray brow; 
and there it has burned from that night to this. 
A few moments, and she returned, still with 
that horrible smile, and laid the key of the 
stair-case door upon my lap. I sat and stared 
at that key, until the night was old, and then 
a great wave of remorse and horror swept over 
me, and I started to my feet, and walked up 
the stairs and through the rooms, till I reached 
the last one. But then the sight that met my 
eyes steeled my heart afresh, and forever froie 
all yieldings of remorse or tenderness. In her 
agony, my sister had thrown herself upon the 
couch, and he, my husband, kneeling beside 
her, her hands clasped in his, his eyes looking 
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lore and anguish upon her suffering, had there { 
died with her; and their death was the seal of 
a union which life had rendered impossible. 

“Oh! as I saw them lying thus, I cursed 
them over, and over, and over again, with 
•urges so black and bitter that they seemed to 
blast the very air about me. 

“Snatching the pen he had thrown down to 
go to her, I wrote their epitaph of guilt and 
shame, fastened it above their heads, and so 
left them. 

“The next day the story spread that they 
had fled together, and I said nor yea nor nay 
to it; for, in very truth, I cared as little what 
the world thought as what became of me. 

“Nancy it was who dismissed the servants, 
who closed the house, except this room and one 
below, which she -shared with me, Nancy it 
was who arranged and controlled our death- 
in-life, for I eared no longer for death or for 
life. 

“After awhile I had workmen to build up 
the stair-case to those rooms, meaning that 
they should never be seen of mortal eyes again; 
but no sooner was it done than I was consumed 
with a desire to enter them once more, and de¬ 
voured with horror lest their awful secret 
should be revealed to other eyes than mine. 

“So, sending for other workmen, I had the 
door opened through which you passed to¬ 
night—a door only accessible from* my own 
chamber, and hidden even there. 

“It was in those days they began to haunt 
me with their Bhadowy forms and faces,” said 
the dying woman, in a hushed voice, looking 
fearfally around, with wild eyes, “his so stern 
and reproachful, hers so imploring and so sad. 
I knew they oame to deny the accusation which 
my own hand had fastened upon their memo¬ 
ries and above their mouldering forms; I knew 
that she was begging me to remove the stain 
from her name, and from her child’s future; f 
knew that he was commanding me to do him 
justice, even in his grave; hut I was not to be 
moved; I could not believe them innocent, for 
if 1 had, I must have lost my reason in the 
horrible storm of remorse and late-awakened 
love, which would have swept through my life. 

“Sometimes, I used to fancy,** she said, in a 
hoarse whisper, “I was going mad; sometimes 
1 wished to end my miserable life; more often 
I reproached the partner of my crime with 
having tempted me to it; then she retorted 
that it was my affair, not hers, my wrong, my 
vengeance, and that she had but been the tool. 
8o we lived, year after year, eternity after 
eternity, until she died, raving and shrieking 


of the torment8 that had seized her before her 
time. 

“Then I settled upon the scheme of which I 
have told you,” she went on, more calmly. “If 
Rachel was innocent, her child should be my 
heir; if not, my sister’s son should be. I sent 
for you two, hoping that events would lead to 
a just decision. But my strength,” she added, 
suddenly, gasping for breath, “is going. I 
must finish quickly. She—the murderess—is 
waiting. We must spend eternity together as 
we have spent time. Go and leave me—I wish 
to die alone.” 

“Mrs. Bartram,” said Rosamond, eagerly, 
“before you die, let me assure you, with all 
the solemnity of a voice from beyond the 
grave, that those two were innocent. I know 
it, I have seen it, I would stake my life upon it.” 

The youthfbl face was glorious with the truth 
for whose sake she spoke. The dying woman, 
arresterf by the words, looked fixedly into that 
face, and said solemnly, 

“They were innocent—I know it now.” 

Then, at her urgent and reiterated request, 
they left the room. In no mood for meeting 
others, they went and sat themselves in the 
oriel window, upon the stair-case, where they 
first had seen the spectral shadows. Neither 
spoke. And thus hours and hours passed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Delia, left alone the long day, had at first 
wandered restlessly through the house; but at 
last, after mudi* lingering and hesitation, she 
shut herself up in her own room as the twilight 
fell, and applied hcrdelf to the task of opening 
the wardrobe, whose contents had so power¬ 
fully aroused her curiosity. 

An impression of the seal was soon taken 
in bread-crumb, and one among several keys 
found which would unlock the central com¬ 
partment. With a guilty shame at her heart, 
Delia applied and turned it, pausing to listen 
and tremble at every sound through the dim 
and echoing house. 

The opened doors disclosed, as she had seen 
before, a tier of shelves, with closed drawers 
below. Nastily opening one and another, Delia 
found them, as she had supposed, Pull of rich 
dresses, laces, jewelry, and all the charming 
accessories of a woman’s toilet. But although, 
at any other time, Delia would have enjoyed 
examining them, she could not stop for it now; 
for she was searching for the packet, which 
she had seen Rosamond (dr that form so like 
to Rosamond’s) examining and lamenting over. 
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In the lowest drawer, carefully hidden be¬ 
neath the other contents, she found it at last. 
Hastily concealing it in her dress, she closed 
and locked the wardrobe, fearing lest she 
should be interrupted. The precaution was 
wise, for, the next moment, Miqp Matilda tap¬ 
ped at the door, and saying that the house 
was terribly desolate and silent below stairs, 
begged Delia to come down and stay with her 
and Capt. Page, who had been all day unusually 
reserved and quiet. The request was one which 
could not well be refused, so that it was not 
until a late hour of the night that Delia found 
herself at last alone, and at-liberty to open and 
examine her treasure. 

It proved to be, as she had supposed, a will, 
formally drawn and executed by a professional 
lawyer, but with this peculiarity; the legatee, 
who was to receive as her own and absolute 
inheritance the whole of the large property so 
minutely described, was mentioned only as, 

“- real or reputed daughter, either by 

blood or adoption, of John Thorne-” 

Delia laid down the paper, and a dazzling 
mist swam before her eyes. 

“Real or reputed—by blood or adoption,” 
repeated she, half aloud. “That is intended 
for Rosamond, or for me. What comes next?” 
And again she read, 

“ On condition, however, that she marry my 
nephew, Walton Percival, within three months 
of my decease; and if she refuse to do so, or 
if he refuse to do so, then the property shall 
be equally divided between the two?’ 

Again Delia threw down the paper, and, 
with her hands before her face, gave herself 
up to the voice of the tempter. Rosamond, or 
her; and why not her? Rosamond, already, 
had an assured name, position, fortune—all 
that she lacked; and she would be generous to 
her, too; she would give her a handsome share 
of the fortune; but .Walton Pereival—ah! him 
she could not give up or share! Did not this 
will give him to Mrs. Bertram’s heiress, and if 
she were that heiress—what then ? 

The night passed off slowly and solemnly, 
and the hour of midnight, the hour which Ann 
Bartram had proclaimed as her death hour, 
was close at hand, 

Delia Thorne, ghostly pale, trembling, and 
looking about her at every step, like a mur¬ 
derer creeping upon his victim, rose from the 
chair where she had sat for hours, without 
change or motion, opened her traveling-desk, 
brought pen and ink, and seating herself 
again at the table, spread out the will before 
her. 


“ To Delia, real or reputed daughter,” mur¬ 
mured she, and dipping the pen in ink, which 
seemed, to her heated fancy, to drip from it 
like blood, she Was about to write her own 
name in the blank space, when a heavy hand 
was laid upon her shoulder, and a stern voice 
in her ear, saying, 

“Write Rosamond!” 

Shrinking with terror, Delia cowered be¬ 
neath that grasp, but could not escape it; and 
looking up, met the stern, dark eyes of Ann 
Bartram, the rigid, white face only a trifle 
more rigid and white than it had been the day 
before, the majestic and haughty air more de¬ 
termined. 

“Write Rosamond,” repeated she, yet more 
sternly, and with a ghostly terror at her heart, 
Delia obeyed, writing her sister’s name in cha¬ 
racters tremulous as those of age or palsy, and 
as her pen formed the last letter- falling sense¬ 
less upon the table. 

“Twelve o’clock,” whispered Walton Per¬ 
cival, as the old hall clock rang out the hour. 
“Rosamond, dear, should we not go to her 
now?” 

“ Yes; I was about to ask you to do so.” 

And with hushed steps and voices, the lovers 
entered again the death-chamber. 

At the table, in the center of the room, sat 
Mrs. Bartram, a paper spread before her, pen. 
and ink Upon the table, but both unused. 

She was quite dead. 

“ Her last act, dear, was to write your name 
here. Do you see it,” said Walton Percival, 
pointing to Rosamond’s name inserted in the 
will, “in the tremulous characters of age?” 

And Delia never told, and Rosamond never 
knew who had written that name, and how. 

The story is told—why linger upon the de¬ 
tails? 

The two, to whom those terrible confidences 
had been made, both by the living and the 
dead, kept them faithfully. Not even aunt 
Matilda, not even Capt. Page, ever fully knew 
them; and, indeed, so engrossed did these 
elderly, but fond, lovers soon become with 
their own affairs, that they had little time or 
thought for others. 

. Nor did Mr. Percival think it best to awaken 
public curiosity, by confessing the deception 
practiced by Mrs. Bartram in the funeral of 
her old servant; but as the maid had been 
buried like the mistress, he now allowed the 
mistress to be buried like the maid. 

The night before the funeral, a coffin con¬ 
taining the mingled bones of that guilty 
woman's victims, was placed in consecrated 
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ground, beside the spot where she was to lie, would allow its solemn precincts to be dese- 
and the same obsequies solemnized both of the crated by the foot of a stranger, nor would 
graves. they themselves dwell there. 

There let them lie, their secrets, their suf- The happy and prosperous lives of these two 
ferings, their guilt, buried with them, and need not be described, for, of all things, pros- 
apportioned to each in just measure by God’s perity and happiness are least eventful, or in¬ 
own hand*! teresting. 

The next day, after the funeral, the old house And Delia? Poor Delia, she yet waits for 
of Bartram’s Holme was closed, never again to the name, the wealth, and the husband, whom 
be inhabited; for neither Rosamond or Walton no kind will has yet vouchsafed her. 


UNTENANTED. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD TOBBEY. 


It stands alone, in all its grimness there. 
Withdrawn a space from off the Tillage street; 
Its balls are empty, and its walls are bare, 
And/rom the broad, uncurtained window-seat 
The garish day looks in with curious eyes. 

That neither wink nor close till taylight dies. 

The wind’s lond wail, the sighing of the breeze, 
The ceas eless patter of the Autumn rain, 

The Winter storm, which bows the leafless trees. 
And drives its sleet against the window-pane, 
lech in Its torn; and o’er the bare, brown walls, 
Sometimes the sunshine, sometimes shadow, falls. 

The course of Nature still runs smoothly past; 

The outer scene, indeed, is little changed. 

Save where the nettles or the weeds o’ercast 
The shapely-borders, where once neatly ranged 
The brightest treasures of the garden bloomed. 
And with their sweetness all the air perfumed. 

The same old roof-tree bends above the eaves. 

Its kindly branches drooping downward still; 
The same bright tracery the sunlight weaves 
O'er all the surface of the emerald hill, 

With gentle touch the kindly hand of Spring 
Spreads o’er the turf her richest coloring. 

Bat, ah! from out the mansion life is fled; 

There are no sounds to break the silence here; 
The quiet city of the pulseless dead 
Is not more still, more desolate, more drear; 

No sound, no motion, dust and stillness all; 

And e’en the echoes shudder, break and fall. 


IIow many times this threshold has been crossed 
By bounding footsteps! Eager hearts have come, 
Aweary of the strife, and tempest-tossed. 

To the safe harbor of the early home, 

And from its shadow, girded up anew, 

Gone forth to fight life’s battle bravely through. 

And these old walls have looked on many a night 
Of revelry and mirth; and music’s note 
Has roused jwle Echo from her slumbers light, 

That fair, young forms within the dance might float; 
The diamond's gleam, the ruby’s brilliant dye, 

Have only been less bright than beauty’s eye. 

Oh! as I tread these olden halls, the ghosts 
Of all the past arise; light forms float by 
Of those that long since joined the angelic hosts; 

The olden life goes on beneath my eye; 

Brave youth, and manly port, and maklen grace. 

Bloom oat once more within the olden place. 

I hear a silken rustle on the stair; 

I catch the gleam of beauty’s flashing eye. 

The sun-like ripple of her golden hair. 

The echo of her footfall gliding by, 

And youth, and hope, and love, transfigured stand. 
Within the compass of my outstretched hand. 

Alas! the visions of my fancy fade; 

These walls are bare, these halls are empty still. 

The group Is scattered. Death his seal has laid 
Upon the silence, desolate and chill. 

Blow, wind! fall hail! and let the tempest^cry— 

Echo alone is here to make reply. 



NO LONGER FAIR. 


BY SYLVIE A..8PEBBY. 


No longer is she fhir, the sad-eyed girl 
You called yonr pride and pet In days long syne; 
Whose hair around your fingers used to curl; 
Whose lips in love's first kisses oft met thine. 

No longer fair! She owns the hitler truth, 

Seeing the curls have threads of silver-gray; 
Knowing the cheeks have lost the bloom of youth. 
Sunken where once the dimples used to play. 

No longer fair! Alar! no longer young! 

She owns it with an agony untold; 


For her love’s sweetest song remains unsung, 

As once she heard it In the days of old. 

No longer fair! The eyes no longer bright, 

But sad and heavy with a weight of care; 
Looking at her from out her glass to-night, 

They echo back her thought: No longer fair! 

Oh! is it easy for a woman’s heart. 

That she may never have a loving home, 
Where those of her own life and being part, 
Welcome with sweetest kisses when she come? 
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BY MARY QBACS HALPINE. 


. Mrb. Burdock had been in a chronic state 
of jealousy of her husband ever since their 
marriage. Not that he had ever given her 
any occasion for suspicion; on the contrary, 
so far as she could learn, his conduct was the 
model of conjugal propriety. But as she often 
declared, with a mysterious shake of the head, 
“Joseph was deep, very deep; there was no 
knowing what he did when he was out of her 
sight and hearing.” 

Now the truth is, Mr. Burdock, though by 
no means obtuse, was not noted for the pro¬ 
fundity of his intellect. Neither was he the 
sort of man calculated to make a woman jeal¬ 
ous. He was a stout, red-faced gentleman of 
forty, or thereabouts, good-hearted, and with 
a pleasant and genial manner, but by no means 
disposed, either by nature or inclination, to be 
the gay deceiver that his wife imagined him. 

But Mrs. Burdock adored her husband, and 
was firmly convinced that every woman of her 
acquaintance envied her the possession of such 
an incomparable man. She was equally as 
confident that none of her sex could resist 
his blandishments, whom he was desirous of 
pleasing. 

“I, even I,” she remarked, to one of her 
numerous ^confidants, “who have so much firm¬ 
ness and penetration, could not withstand his 
fascinations.” 

Contrary to what is usual, in such cases, 
Mrs. Burdock’s heart was full of compassion 
for the victims of her husband’s wiles; for that 
he had such she never permitted herself to 
doubt. 

True, in spite of all her watchings, her 
peepings into his private correspondence, and 
questioning his associates and dependents, she 
had never yet detected him in any overt act— 
but what of that? It was only an additional 
proof of his duplicity, of the consummate art 
with which he covered up his infidelities. How 
else could he deceive a person of her skill and 
penetration ? 

“ Mr. Burdock is deep, very deep,” she would 
say, with a grim compression of the lips, after 
having followed some “very suspicious cir¬ 
cumstance” until it resolved itself into quite a 
commonplace affair; “but he will be caught 
napping yet.” 


Mr. Burdock was a lawyer, though not a 
very brilliant one. He had gained consider¬ 
able wealth; but, from the force of habit, stiU 
plodded on in the old beaten track. 

He had no children, but had taken a nephew 
into his office to study law, whom common re¬ 
port declared he intended to make his heir. 

However this might be, Mr. Burdock seemed 
to be quite fond of his nephew, James, in his 
w ay; said way—like a good many other people’s 
ways—not always being very agreeable to the 
object of his affection. 

“ It’s high time you were settled in life,” 
he said, to his nephew, one day. “I will give 
you five thousand dollars, and if you marry a 
wife with as much more, it will give you a 
very fair start. There’s nothing like getting a 
good start. Let me see. There’s Miss Bagley, 
daughter of old Tom Bagley, she’ll have that, 
if not more. Just the one for you!” 

But James did not seem to share in his 
uncle’s enthusiasm, but was ungrateful enough 
to hint that the lady in question was some 
years his senior, and not of a very prepossess¬ 
ing exterior. 

At which Mr. Burdock took great umbrage, 
bidding his nephew suit himself as to a wife; 
all he insisted upon w-as, that she should have 
the qualifications named. 

James’ countenance, which had brightened 
at the commencement of his.uncle’s speech, 
fell at its conclusion, the cause for which the 
story will develope. 

We forgot to say that Mr. Burdock had a 
claret-colored coat—a very unimportant onus* 
sion, perhaps, the reader will say. Appa¬ 
rently ; but important results are often brought 
about by very trifling circumstances. So, if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Burdock’s coat our story 
would have remained untold. 

Said coat had been in Mr. Burdock’s posses¬ 
sion some years, and was different in make, 
material, and color, from any other in the 
place; but it was a great favorite with him, 
and he wore it a good deal, because it W’as so 
easy and comfortable. So he became to be 
known by his coat, as far off as its color could 
be distinguished. 

“ How did you like the lecture last evening?” 
inquired a lady of Mrs. Burdock. 
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“ I didn’t hear it.” 

“ I saw your husband there with a lady, and 
I thought, to be sure, it was you. But now I 
think of it, it looked more slender and girlish.’ 1 

There was an ominous silence. Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock looked unutterable things, and her visi¬ 
tor had the painful consciousness of having 
alluded to some unpleasant circumstance. 

“Are you sure it was my husband, Mrs. 
Drake?” 

“Quite sure. I saw only his back; but I 
should know his claret-colored coat anywhere. 

I don't believe its like is to be found in the 
city.” 

“ And the—the young person with him was 
—a woman?” 

The solemnity with which this question was 
put, brought a smile to Mrs. Drake’s lips. 

“ She had the appearance of one; though I 
couldn’t swear to it.” 

This discovery was rolled over and over, in 
Mrs. Burdock’s mind, until she saw her hus¬ 
band at noon, its meagreness of detail fully 
supplied by her active imagination. 

“Where were you last evening?” she in¬ 
quired, with an air of assumed carelessness. 

“ In my office.” 

“All the evening?” 

“ All the evening. Why do you ask ?” 

“Oh! nothing. I merely inquired,” said 
Mrs. Burdock, indifferently; for it was, by no 
means, the purpose of this astute woman to put 
the deceiver on his guard. 

After tea, Mr. Burdock went to his office, as 
was his usual custom, it being his practice-to 
make, in his business, short mornings and long 
evenings. Removing his coat for something 
lighter, he proceeded to prepare himself for 
his work by the solace of a segar, and a glance 
at the evening paper. 

Not long after her husband left, Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock followed, disguised in the attire of an old 
woman, with a large, close bonnet, that quite 
concealed her features. 

She moved slowly along on the opposite side¬ 
walk, frequently pausing, apparently for the 
purpose of looking in the shop-windows, but 
keeping a close watch on the office-door. 

She was soon rewarded by seeing the door 
open, and her husband pass down the steps. 
True, she eould not see his face for the muffler, 
and the cap that was pushed down over his 
eyes, but his coat was as familiar to her as his 
features. 

He moved hurriedly down the street, as if 

Anxious to avoid observation, and Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock followed. 


He did not slacken his pace till he came to 
a large tree on the edge of the Common, where 
he was almost immediately joined by a woman 
closely veiled. 

The woman threw back her veil as she 
reached his side, disclosing a fair, sweet face, 
whose eyes and lips smiled an eager welcome. 

Mrs. Burdock could not see her husband’s 
face; but she did see what almost took away 
her breath to witness; she saw him bend his 
head, and to kiss his companion again and 
again. 

Mrs. Burdock’s first impulse was to rush for¬ 
ward and overwhelm him with her knowledge 
of his perfidy; but upon second.thought she 
concluded to attain her object in a more sure 
and certain way. 

The pair moved slowly down the path; and 
Mrs. Burdock thought that she had never seen 
her husband stand so erect, and walk with 
such a free, joyous step. 

They appeared to be conversing very ear¬ 
nestly ; but though Mrs. Burdock followed as 
closely as she dared, all that she could distin¬ 
guish was the words “our marriage,” uttered 
by the woman, in reply to something said by 
her companion. 

“ So he is passing himself off as an unmar¬ 
ried man!” thought the wife, with a feeling of 
grim satisfaction at the discovery of this addi¬ 
tional proof of the moral turpitude of the part¬ 
ner of her bosom, and of the male sex in general. 

Evidently fearful of being observed, the pair 
sooir separated; and Mrs. Burdock never once 
took her eyes from the claret-colored coat until 
she had seen it re-enter her husbands office. 
She then returned home, a supremely wretched 
woman, you will say. Not a bit of it! We are 
sorry to lose this grand opportunity of enlist¬ 
ing the reader’s sympathies; but truth compels 
us to say that never had Mrs. Burdock been in 
a more satisfactory state of mind. All the mor¬ 
tifying failures of the past were more than com- 
: pensated by the triumph that was now in store 
for her. 

And when her husband returned, it was 
better than any play to her to hear him relate, 
as she artfblly led him on to do, the manner in 
which he had spent the evening. 

“ I may be an injured wife, Mr. Burdock,” 
was her inward comment, as she listened. “I 
should rather think I was; but it by no means 
follows that I am a deceived one, as well!” 

For three consecutive nights, at the same- 
hour, the claret-colored coat issued from Mr. 
Burdock’s office, going the same way, pausing 
by the same tree, where it was joined by the 
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same lady. And each time it was followed 
by the attentive eyes and steps of Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock. 

Upqn the third, she succeeded in tracing the 
young lady to her home, for the identification 
of the artful creature was the next move in 
Mrs. Burdock’s carefully-laid plan to circum¬ 
vent her faithless husband. 

it was a modest house, in a retired part of 
the town. The name on the door-plate was 
Capt. Thorne. She learned, afterward, that he 
was a retired naval-officer, quite infirm, and 
whose family consisted of himself, one servant, 
and his niece, Jennie, the young lady in ques¬ 
tion. 

The morning after this discovery, as Miss 
Jennie was seated in the parlor, thinking of— 
no matter whom, she was startled by the ap¬ 
pearance of a dignified-looking lady, with a 
very grave and severe countenance. 

“My name is Burdock,” was the visitor’s 
preliminary observation. 

Tlie^ young lady certainly changed color, but 
did not appear to be so overwhelmed by this 
announcement as her visitor expeeted. Mrs. 
Burdock, therefore, continued in a still more 
crushing tone and manner, 

“You are in the habit of meeting, every 
r evening, between the hours of seven and nine, 
a gentleman upon the Common.” 

The bright color rose from the cheeks to the 
"temples, but there was no guilt in the clear, 
steady gaze that met her own. 

“I have called.on you with the impression— 
or, at least the hope that you are unacquainted 
with hi*true name and position.” 

“You are mistaken; I am very well informed 
on both points.” 

“ Indeed! Then you know that his name is 
Burdock?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And that he is q, pi arrived man?” 

The color suddenly receded from her cheeks. 

“Married, madam? Impossible!” 

* “ Being his wife, I think I ought to know.” 

“ You his wife?” 

“Yes. I repeat it, I am the wife of Joseph 
Burdock.” 

The young lady stsf^d at her visitor in blank 
amazement; and then, as if overcome by some 
incontrollable emotion, suddenly buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Burdock surveyed her with a feeling of 
mingled self-complacence at this proof of her 
husband’s fascinations, and compassion for 
their victim. 

“I am far from considering you blame¬ 


worthy,” she continued, in a softer voice, 
“except in the thoughtlessness and impru¬ 
dence natural to youth. I am not ignorant of 
the peculiar charm that Mr. Burdock exercises 
over our sex. £ven I, with all my firmness and 
penetration, am not proof against its powers. 
But I trust, now that you know his real posi¬ 
tion, that you will see the necessity of rooting 
from your heart a hopeless, and I may add, 
sinful passion.” 

Here Jennie removed her handkerchief from 
the eyes, that, certainly, had not lost anything 
of their old sparkle in the apparent grief that 
had convulsed her frame. 

“ Isn’t it possible that madam may be mis¬ 
taken in the person?” 

“No, it isn't,” was the positive rejoinder. 
“ I followed him from his office to the Common 
three suceessive nights. I think I ought to 
know my husband’s claret-colored coat, upon 
which I put a nepr collar, with my own hands, 
only a fortnight ago.” 

This proof seemed to be incontrovertible, 
and Jennie again hid her face in her handker¬ 
chief. 

Whereupon Mrs. Burdock again addressed 
her in a consoling and admonitory strain; but 
.unable to elicit any response, finally took her 
leave in a very serene and contented frame of 
mind. 

Before Mrs. Burdock had decided upon the 
next move in her counterplot, James, her hus¬ 
band’s nephew, solicited a private interview, 
for the purpose of getting her to exert her in¬ 
fluence in his behalf with his uncle. 

“ I am attached to a worthy, and re 17 
charming young lady,” he said, “Miss Thorne, 
niece of Capt. Thorne; but my uncle utterly 
refuses his consent on account of her want of 
fortune.” 

“ On account of her want of fortune?” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Burdock, with a smile of scornfal 
incredulity. “Why don’t you marry without 
it, then?” 

“Because Jennie won't marry without her 
unde’s consent, which he will not give unless 
I get my uncle’s also.” 

Inwardly delighted at the turn affairs were 
taking, Mrs. Burdock maintained a grave ex¬ 
terior. What a fortunate combination of cir¬ 
cumstances this was that thus placed the game 
in her own hands! 

“I thought I heard Mr. Burdock say that 
you could marry whom you chose, providing 
she brought you a dowry of five thousand dol¬ 
lars?” 

- “ So he did: but then Jennie hasn’t a penny, 
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aad won’t have. Her uncle’s income, which is 
•nail, dies with him.’* 

“Thai don’t make any difference. I have 
property in my own right, as yon know, and 
will give Miss Thorne the amount necessary 
on the day of her marriage. But only on the 
condition that you marry her directly, and 
without saying a word to your uncle until after 
the ceremony. ” 

To this, highly elated at her generous offer, 
he eagerly agreed. 

In order to assure Oapt. Thorne, Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock attended the wedding, exousing her hus¬ 
band’s absence on the plea of business. The 
ceremony took place very quietly in the morn¬ 
ing; and after the ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Bordoek redeemed her promise of dowering 
the bride; suggesting to the newly-made hus¬ 
band, ere she took her leave, that he should 
now call upon his uncle for the fulfillment 
of his, to which the bridegroom readily as¬ 
sented. 

Mrs. Burdock had previously written a line 
to Jennie, urging her to accept her husband’s ! 
nephew, and pledging herself to secrecy in re- * 
gard to all that had occurred; but she was j 
hardly prepared for the serene and happy free j 
of the young bride, as the latter completed her < 
terrible sacrifice. Especially was Mrs. Bur¬ 
dock at a loss to comprehend the dimpling 
smiles tlud broke over Jennie’s face, as she 
privately assured Mrs. Burdock, “that so long 
as she was a good, true wife to her husband, 
he should never know of her entanglement 
with his uncle.” „ 

Mrs. Burdock would have been better pleased 
if Jennie had not been so easily consoled for 
the loss of the property, over which she had 
proved her exclusive ownership; but nothing 
could damp the anticipations of her approach¬ 
ing triumph. ’ 

8he went home to await her husband’s re¬ 
turn, spending the intervening hours in dwell¬ 
ing upon his consternation at his nephew’s 
announcement; mentally rehearsing the crush¬ 
ing manner with which she would swoop down 
■pon him, overwhelming him with her know¬ 
ledge of his treachery; the ontting irony with 
which she would allude to his congratulations 
to the happy pair, etc., etc. 

Would he indulge in any more little plea¬ 
santries concerning her “wonderful disco¬ 
veries?” And if he did, had she not now an 
argument that would effectually silence him ? 

Mr. Burdock was late to dinner—a thing 
that seldom occurred; the soup was cold, and 
the fish overdone. But his rosy face quite 


shone with good-humor as he seated himself 
at the table. 

“ So James is married at last, and gone on 
his wedding-tour; and a nice wife he seems to 
have. They called at my office this morning. 

I didn’t know that Miss Thorne had any for¬ 
tune ; but it seems that some friend settled five 
thousand dollars on her, on condition that she 
married James. Lucky dog!” 

Mrs. Burdock looked her disgust at what she 
inwardly termed “a piece of fine acting.” 

“You may be surprised to learn, Mr. Bur¬ 
dock, that / an* the friend you allude to.” 

“You!” 

Mrs. Burdock surveyed her husband with a 
look that ought to have annihilated him, had 
looks the power in real life that they have in 
the world of romance. 

“And nert, only the friend of that deluded 
girl, but of the man who sought her ruin, and 
whose baseness and treachery he need no 
longer attempt to conceal!” 

Mr. Burdock placed upon his plate the po¬ 
tato that he had held suspended upon the end 
of his fork during this outburst of his wife’s 
long bottled-up indignation. 

“I suppose you know what you mean, my 
dear,” he said, dryly; “but, I must confess, 
that you are either too high or too deep for 
my comprehension.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will allow me to 
offer my condolences on the sudden interrup¬ 
tion that your nephew’s marriage puts to your 
pleasant walks with Miss Thorne?” 

“Never walked a step with the girl in my 
life!” 

“D’ye think I don’t know your coat, Mr. 
Burdock—your claret-colored coat? Three suc¬ 
cessive nights I followed you from your office 
to the Common, where you went to meet that 
girl! I advise you, in case you meditate any 
further gallantries?- to wear some other outer 
garment than the one as familiar to those who 
,k»ow you a$ your face.” 

“My claret-colored coat, hey? By-the-way, 
where t* my claret-colored coat? I’ve had it 
on my mind to ask you that question for a 
week past. It disappeared all of a sndden, a 
fortnight ago, and I haven’t seen it since. It 
must have been stolen.” 

“ A very ingenious exouse, Mr. Burdock, for 
which I give you all credit! But you don’t 
explain how it happens that the thief should 
be seen three times leaving your office with the 
coat on his back?” 

Before Mr. Burdock could reply, a servant 
entered with a brown paper parcel. 
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“ A package that Mr. James left for you, j 
sir.” 

“Did you ever!” ejaculated Mr. Burdock, as < 
he opened it, “if here isn’t the very coat we 
were talking about!” 

On one of the sleeves was pinned the follow¬ 
ing note: 

“My Dear Uncle —I return the coat, under 
whose friendly cover I enjoyed so many de¬ 
lightful interviews with Mrs. James Burdock, 
that now is, with sincere regrets that it should 
have thus endangered your domestic tran¬ 
quillity. 

“Give my kindest regards to your wife, to 
whom I owe all my present felicity, and be¬ 
lieve me to be Your dutiful nephew, 

“James.” 

Mr. Burdock’s astonishment, as he read this 
note, soon changed fnto mirth, and he laughed 
until the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“ To think, my dear,” he said, as soon as he 
could speak, “of your dodging James about 

i - 


under the impression that it was me; and giving 
his wife nearly half your private fortune for 
the sake of getting rid of a supposed rival! Of 
all the queer blunders of the kind that you 
have made since our marriage, this is the 
queerest and most ridiculous!” 

Mrs. Burdock beat a rapid retreat to her 
own room; the hearty “ha! ha! ha!” of her 
husband following her as she ascended the 
stairs. 

She kept her chamber for some days, partly 
from chagrin, and partly from the effect of a 
severe cold, caught during her nocturnal ram¬ 
bles. 

Mr. Burdock became very much attached to 
his nephew’s wife, and the little Burdocks that 
sprang up around her; of which he left them 
at his death, some years after, many substan¬ 
tial proofs. 

But no one thing among them was prixed so 
highly, or cherished so carefully by the loving 
and happy pair as the well-known “Clarrt- 
Colorbd Coat.” 


MOTHER. 

BY 1BEN E . B1XFORB. 


All night we watched her slumber, 
And said, with awe-struck breath, 
“If mother would but waken! 

This sleep is like to death r 

Morn touched the hills with crimson, 
And smiled upon the East; 

And we saw the night retreating 
In strange and sudden haste. 

She woke—“The morning dawneth!” 

She whispered, while we wept; 

Por a strange, unearthly beauty 
Had changed her while she slept; 


And looking on her features, 

So fair and white, we knew 

That her sonl had grown so pure, that 
The light of Heaven shone through. 

“ Ah, yes! the morning dawneth 
Of an unending day; 

And never cloud nor shadow 
Shall hide the light away.” 

Was it a mist of the morning, 

Or, was it tears instead, 

That veiled our eyes, I know not, 
While mother’s Spirit fled! 


THE MEADOW-PATH. 

BY B. B. BDOBRTON. 


Is leads, in many a tangled carve, 

Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where, through rushes rank and green, 
On stepping-stones the brook It crosses; 
It circles in and circles out, 

By ferny fell aad wooded p asses , 

And bides away, in sudden sport, 

Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 

It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 
With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The taster, as you Cuter follow! 


It sweeps along the fall cm ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrows. 
And, swooping in and swooning out. 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 

It flits away, with dainty grace, 

Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows. 
And dons the cardinal's gay hood. 

To brighten up its barren fallows. 

It braids the king-cups golden bells, 

Like stars, amid its floating tresses, * 

And circling in and circling out, 

It dies at last among its cranes. 
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Ax old lumbering, shackling, rusty st&ge- 
ooach is, perhaps, not the most romantic place 
for lore-making. 

Some people hare an idea that stage-coaches 
no longer exist; but there are stage-coaches in 
plenty all over the country. To be sure, they 
are not magnificent concerns, with a boot and 
a rumble. To be sure, they are not drawn by 
six spirited horses with leaders. To be sure, 
the “ribbons’ 1 are not held in the practiced 
hands of the immortal Tony Weller. 

Stage-coaches now-a-days have sadly degen¬ 
erated. Instead of the picture that we all 
hare in our imaginations of a shining yellow¬ 
bodied coach, with a racer painted on one 
door-panel, and a ballet-dancer on the other; 
dappled-gray horses, in fine condition, tearing 
down hill at a tremendous pace; a stout, red¬ 
faced coachman, his chin buried in a vast 
shawl; the “out-siders” haring a monstrous 
good time drinking out of bottles, and carring 
chicken with case-knires; and one young lady, 
her blue veil streaming in the wind, in senti¬ 
mental converse with a young gentleman in a 
loosely-tied cravat and curly hair; instead, I 
say, of this, we hare a dusty, shabby, ram¬ 
shackle affair, drawn by two lean horses, a 
driver wbo chews tobacco, and says, “I swow,” 
and the sort; or, as the English would say, 
the outside, ignominiously covered with a tat¬ 
tered oil-cloth, to protect the luggage. 

The country town in which I spent a portion 
of last winter had two stage arrivals and de¬ 
partures daily. One, the green one, came 
from a village called Appleton; and the other, 
a yellow one, from a lake-shore village, known 
as Idakanoe. 

It happened that time hung somewhat 
heavily upon my hands, and 1 bethought 
myself of an invitation I had received to visit 
seme friends in Idakanoe. They were a nice 
old couple who lived in a cottage on the lake- 
shore. I had visited them as a child, and 
retained a vivid remembrance of a small, low 
house, surrounded by a sandy garden. From 
this garden, a path led over the hill to a long, 
smooth beach, where common shells were to be 
found in abundance. I well remembered the 
shells, and the fact that all the pictures in the 
cottage were framed with them. 


The old people had been very argent that I 
should come; so, as the winter was almost 
over, and gayety at a low ebb, I determined 
to avail myself of the invitation. The stage 
called for me one cold, dreary morning. The 
roads, which had been thawed out by a bright 
sun the day before, were now frozen in rough 
ridges. The lead-colored sky threatened another 
snow-Btorm. The comfortless-looking stage, 
with its narrow seats and flapping curtains, 
did not present the most fascinating induce¬ 
ments for a morning’s drive of eighteen or 
twenty miles. 

It was with decided reluctance that I left a 
warm fireside, and cheerful, busy circle, to 
bundle myself up for the journey. The stage- 
driver stood on the steps, stamping his feet 
and swinging his arms. The horses looked 
melancholy, as they thought of the long routo 
before them. For my own part, when I had 
said good-by, closed the front door, and taken 
an outside view of the miseries of the situation. 
I almost determined to send a note in place of 
myself. The driver’s friendly nod and inquiry, 
“Are you well protected from tho weather, 
marm?” were somewhat reassuring; and I de¬ 
termined to undertake the journey. 

“Am I your only passenger?” I asked, as 
he was tucking the buffalo-robes well about 
me. 

“I am to call at the hotel for a gentleman, 
and I guess that’ll be about all the load I’ll 
get.” 

He climbed into his seat. I waved an adieu 
to the children, who soon gathered at the win¬ 
dow, watching my departure with the greatest 
interest and longings—long over of the roty 
group—that they were going, too. Poor little 
mortals! they did not know what cold fingers 
and toes they would have had to endure. 

We jolted through a couple of streets, and 
around some slippery corners, where the old 
vehicle threatened to tip over, and was only 
prevented, I felt convinced, by the energy with 
which I leaned on the opposite side, and 
brought all my strength to the balance. Pre¬ 
sently we stopped in front of the hotel. The 
silence after the rumbling, rattling, and 
squeaking of the ooach, was almost oppressive. 

“All right there?” asked the driver. 
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“All right,” was the response from the 
house. 

A tall man, wrapped in a dark gray over¬ 
coat, and with a seal-skin cap pulled closely 
over a quantity of crisp hair—which would 
have curled if allowed to grow long enough— 
appeared at the^door. He had a traveling- 
shawl thrown over one arm, and a heavy 
leather-bag in his hand. 

“Why does not the porter fetch my trunk?” 
he called out, somewhat impatiently. “I shall, 
of course, miss the boat if I am detained in 
this way.” 

I felt a guilty consciousness that I had kept 
the stage waiting for a half-hour, at least. 

“Here I am, sir,” said the porter, hurrying 
from the house with the trunk. 

The driver and porter together strapped the 
trunk upon the roof, and almost shook the life 
out of me in the process. The gentleman took 
the front seat, and we were again en route. 

My traveling companion took not the slight¬ 
est notice of me after a brief “good-morning,” 
and lifting of liis cap. I was, probably, not at 
all an interesting-looking bundle, having on at 
least two cloaks, two shawls, a boa, a muff, 
fur hood, and a thick veil! Besides this, I 
was dono up like a mummy in buffalo-robes. 
For a moment t entertained the idea of taking 
off my veil and discovering to the stranger that 
I was neither old nor ugly. But the wind 
whistled in at one of the cracks, and asked me, 
in a sharp whisper, what I would gain by it? 
What, indeed! 

So I sat in my corner and looked out upon 
the cheerless, wintry landscape. Only yes¬ 
terday it had been smiling with a promise of 
spring, and now it was frozen and dark, as if 
winter had obstinately determined to have it 
* nil over again, and do his uttermost to make 
us miserable. The driver whistled, and spoke 
friendly words to his horses, as the old beasts 
trudged steadily along. 

The stranger sat "With his chin pressed upon 
the soft collar of his coat. He looked cold and 
tired, arid occasionally gave an impatient twist 
from one side to the other of the coach. Once 
or twice I saw him glance toward me, as if 
almost inclined for a little conversation. But 
the immovable bundles seemed to discourage 
him from the attempt. We had, perhaps, ac¬ 
complished eight or ten miles of our journey 
without exchanging a word, when something 
occurred that completely altered the aspect of 
affairs—we broke do^n. 

“What is the matter?” cried the stranger, as 
we came to a sudden, jarring stop. 


“Wheel broke,” said the driver. “Jerushy! 
What are we going to do now?” 
t'. “Here, open the door!” ordered the gentle- 
hian, as he shook the crazy handle; “we shall 
have to mend it somehow, of course.” 

“Can’t be done, I’m afraid,” said the driver, 
opening the door; “it’s pretty badly smashed.” 

“Is there no blacksmith’s-shop near?” 

“Four miles along. I’ll take one of the 
horses and be back in no time.” 

“I shall take the other, and make my way 
to the lake. I am afraid I have lost the boat 
as it is. You can send my box after me.” 

“Going to Canada, perhaps?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who’ll take care of the lady when we are 
both off, I wonder ?” 

I had raised my veil, and was looking 
anxiously from the window. 

“I am not afraid to stay alone,” I said. 
“Pray don’t let me interfere with any plan.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons!” said the gen¬ 
tleman, quickly. 44 1 spoke without thinking. 
Of course, I remain with you while the coach¬ 
man goes to find assistance.” 

44 Bnt the boat? You will be left.” 

14 It is of no consequence, believe me.” 

“I will get back as soon as I can,” said the 
driver, as he mounted his horse; it’s begin¬ 
ning to snow, do you see?” 

Sure enough the large flakes were coming 
down, softly but steadily. 

“It looks like a heavy storm,” said the 
stranger, after he had resumed his seat in the 
stage. 

“Do y'Ori think the roads will be blocked 
up?”I asked. 

“I cannot tell.” he answered, smiling; “we 
will hoJ)C not—at least, before we have reached 
our destination.” ' 

I looked out upori the wide, bare fields and 
lonely road. There was not so much as a 
shanty in sight. ’ But I discovered one little 
path, winding through a field, and into a dark 
pine-wood. I pointed this out to my com¬ 
panion. 

“I must remember the direction of that 
path,” he said; “it enters the wood, I see, 
this side of that hnlf-buriA fctump.” 

“Then you think there is some danger?” 

44 Indeed, I do not. But it is as well to take 
what precautions we can. Fortunately,” he 
continued, looking at his watch, “it is early 
yet, and there is no fear of night overtaking na 
I on the road.” 

! 44 1 reproach myself,” X said, after a pause, 

I “for having permitted you to remain with me.” 
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“ It was not you who permitted it,” he said, j 
laughing. “It was I who would not go.” 

“But you were anxious to go at first.” 

“Perhaps so; but then, you see, I did not 
know what it was in the corner of the coach.” 

“You knew it was a woman.” 

“How could I know it? You neither moved 
nor spoke.” 

I, of course, laughed; and presently we were 
talking together in the friendly, almost confi¬ 
dential, manner which one falls into so readily 
on a journey even with a stranger. 

The ground was now white with snow, ahd 
the air so thick with the flakes that we could 
hardly see the pine-woods across the field. I 
kept an anxious look-out for the return of our 
driver. “ What can possibly keep him so long?” 

1 said, at last. 

“He has only been gone an hour; and at the 
gait of that old horse, he has not much more 
than reached the blacksmith’s.” 

“ Then it will be another hour before he re¬ 
turns?” 

“That, at least.” 

“Oh, dear!” I exclaimed, drearily; “and I 
am so cold and hungry. ” 

“You shall have my shawl. I only wish I had 
had the forethought to bring some luncheon.” 

“Indeed I shall not take your shawl,” I in¬ 
terposed, as he stood up to fold it around me. 
“I really have more than enough; it is my feet 
that are cold.” 

“Then I shall put it around your feet,” he 
said, kneeling as he spoke. 

“And what will you do without?” 

“ If yon will allow me, I will sit back with 
you, and share your fur robes.” n 

“I ought to have thought of that before,” 
making room for him. “By-the-by!” I ex¬ 
claimed, “I have some biscuits in my bag, if 
I could only get at them.” 

“Where is your bag?” 

“Strapped to my waist,” I said, standing up 
and putting aside my numerous wraps. I suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the bag, and the biscuits 
proved a great comfort. We had a very jolly 
time over our poor, little feast—and the stran¬ 
ger and I were fast becoming friends. Once 
he got. out to give our remaining horse some 
hty, which was found in the box-seat, and to 
cover up the poor beast with a moth-eaten old 
rag. which the driver had used. The hour 
passed, and another, and almost a third; but 
still no sign of our deliverance. The snow was 
rapidly deepening, and the road being obliter¬ 
ated, I became very uneasy, and at last fright- 
wed. What if help did not reach us, and we 


should be completely blocked up in the snow! 
My companion evidently shared my uneasiness 
to some extent, although he made light of our 
condition when I expressed my fears in words. 

“If you ore willing,” he said, suddenly, “I 
think it would be os well if I explored that 
foot-path.” 

“And leave me alone?” I cried, in alarm. 
“No; please, do not. Suppose you could not 
find your way back again?” 

“ Will you go with me, then? For it iB now 
four o'clock, and in another hour it will be 
dark.” 

“ If you go, I go, too.” 

“ Very well,” he said. “I think myself that 
it will be best.” • 

He got out of the coach, and commenced un¬ 
buckling the horse from the pole. “What are 
you doing that for?” I asked. 

“You will see,” he answered, laughing; and 
proceeded to fold up the buffalo-robe and strap 
it, saddlewiBe, to the horse’s back. 

“Now,” he said, coming to me, “if you are 
ready, I will help you to mount.” 

“Am I to ride?” looking dubiously at the 
old horse and insecure seat. 

“It.is perfectly safe, I assure you; and, in-* 
deed, you would find it anything but comfort¬ 
able wading in the snow.” r ei. ; > f 

I acknowledged this as I looked over the 
trackless field—so allowed myself to be lifted 
to tho “pillion.” The strangdtUook the bridle 
in his hand, and we proceeded' diagonally 
across the field to the old stfimp, which was 
still visible, although almost*covered by the 
snow. When once in the wood, the path be¬ 
came more distinet, and the thick, pine-trees 
protected us‘somewhat from the wind.. The 
wood was dense and long, but we at last 
reached the end of it, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing a snug-looking farm-house perched 
on a hill half a mile off. We made our way 
gayly along now, and felt that our more serious 
troubles were safely over with. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well if we were to 
know each other’s names,” said the stranger, 
as we neared the house. “Allow me to intro¬ 
duce myself. I am Edward Thorne, of Mon¬ 
treal.” 

“ We must be cousins,” I cried, holding out 
my hand. “I am Eleanor Thorne, of New 
York.” 

We shook hands cordially, and Mr. Thorne 
acknowledged the cousinship with flattering 
eagerness. 

We received a noisy welcome from half a 
dozen dogs when we reached the house; and 
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immediately a white-headed little boy ap¬ 
peared at the door, and gazed at us in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“ What are you doing there, Tommy ?” cried 
a woman’s voice. “Come in and shut the door, 
and 8top the dogs a-yelping.” 

Mr. Thorne had lifted me from the horse, 
and 1 walked as well as I could, for I was stiff 
with the cold, to where Tommy was standing. 

“Ask your mother to step here,” I said. 

“Ma!” screamed the young one, at the top 
of his lungs. 

“What ails the boy, I wonder!” muttered 
the woman, approaching the door. Then, see¬ 
ing me, she exclaimed, “For mercy’s sake! 
who’s that?” • 

I explained who I was, and how I came there. 

“Come right in,” she cried; “and Tom, 
you show the gentleman the way to the barn. 
You’ll find your father there.” 

She ushered me into a big, warm kitchen, 
where everything was as neat as wax. Draw¬ 
ing up an old-fashioned rocking-chair, *she 
placed me in it, and commenced taking off my 
things, indulging in a running stream of ex¬ 
clamations and questions the while. 

“You’re here for a week, I guess,” she said, 
at last, not very encouragingly. “It’s an awful 
storm, and before morning the drifts will be 
over your head.” 

I was in hopes that there was some exag¬ 
geration in this statement; but when Mr. 
Thorne came* in with the woman’s husband, 
it was confirmed* 

“ I am going to take a sledge and fbteh your 
trunks from the stage,” said the farmer, giving 
my hand a grip in hospitable welcome. “Wife, 
take care you make everything comfortable.” 

“ I’ll take care,” she answered. “I’ll build 
A fire in the spare room, and have supper ready 
before you get book.” Then, turning to me, 
she asked in a loud whisper, “Are you his 
wife?” 

“No,” I replied, blushing excessively at the 
blunt question. 

“We are cousins,” said Mr. Thorne, quietly. 

“That’s it, eh?” she said, perfectly satisfied. 
“I guessed there was some sort of kinship.” 

And she bustled out of the kitchen, probably 
for the purpose of building a fire in the “spare 
room.” Presently there were loud calls for 
Tommy to bring some chips. That young gen¬ 
tleman reluctantly gave up his employment of 
staring at Mr. Thorne and myself, and went to 
do his mother’s bidding. He reappeared in 
the eour8e of a few minutes, looking as if he 
had bathed in chips; they were sticking to his 


clothes, dripping from his shoes, and his hair 
was absolutely bristling with them. 

I felt some embarrassment when left alone 
with Mr. Thorne. To be thrown into so great 
an intimacy with a perfect stranger, a man I 
had never seen before that morning; to be 
“cousins,” and to be thought his wife—the 
woman’s supposition was, after all, the most 
annoying. 

But Mr. Thorne appeared to take it all very 
coolly, and showed no consciousness of my em¬ 
barrassment. He commenced talking about 
our good fortune in falling into such kind 
hands, and declared that he quite enjoyed the 
prospect of a week in the farm-house. 

“I should not mind it so moch,” I said, “if 

it were not for my friends in Idakanoe and-, 

who will suffer much anxiety on my acoount.” 

“If it had not been for our break-down.” 
said Mr* Thorne, “we would have reached 
Idakanoe by this time. Therefore, your friends 

in -- will Buppose that you arrived there 

safely; and your friends in Idakanoe will na¬ 
turally take it for granted that the storm pre¬ 
vented you from undertaking the journey; and 
as it will certainly prevent letters from going 
either way, I think you you may conclude that 
they will be quite easy.” 

This explanation was so labored that, 
although not so satisfactory as he evidently 
supposed it would be, I could not help laugh' 
ing. 

“You are very consoling,” I Baid; “nnd, in¬ 
deed, I know there is nothing to b% done but 
make the best of it.” 

Farmer Hutchins returned with our trunks, 
and we all sat down to a bountiful country 
supper. The bright kitchen, the friendly, 
homely faces of the farmer and his wife were 
cheery to look upon. My friend Tommy, quite 
cured of the chips, buttoned into his best 
clothes, and with his hair brushed and greased 
till it shone again, looked as if just prepared 
for Sunday-school. 

The storm continued for five days; and then 
the sun burst gayly out, dispersed the snow- 
clouds after a brief battle, and sent them roll¬ 
ing sulkily off to the horizon. They quite dis¬ 
appeared after awhile, and left the sun a clear 
field of blue, in which he shone most radiantly. 
The great drifts of snow melted rapidly; the 
trees shook off their burdens; and before long 
the outlines of the roads and paths could be 
traced. I stood at the window and watched 
the transformation almost regretfully, for the 
five days had been pleasant ones to me. The 
life in the farm-house was novel, but full of 
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homely amusements. I had taken lessons in 
bread and oak e-making from Mrs. Hutchins, 
and had succeeded wonderfully in the compo¬ 
sition of a plum-pudding! Mr. Thorne read 
while I tried my hand at cooking, and never 
laughed too mueh over a spoilt batch of bis¬ 
cuits, or a burnt eake. 

And all these pleasant hours had come to an 
end! Farmer Hutchins said the stage could 
get through the next day; and, of course, I had 
no excuse to linger, although kindly urged to 
do so. 

“1 declare it ’ll be awfitl lonesome without 
you,” said Mrs. Hutchins, with a sigh, as she 
helped me put the few things I had needed 
into my trunk again. “I guess you’ll have to 
promise to step and see ns on your way back 
before I giro yon leare to go.” 

I gave the promise very gladly. 

“Of course, I mean your cousin, too,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Hutchins. “ He’ll be along with 
you, 1 don’t doubt.” 

“Oh, no]” I said, a little sadly, realizing 
that the journey back would be dull enough 
without him. 

“I bet ho will,” said the farmer’s wife, em¬ 
phatically. “ Why, I never see one cousin so 
toad of another before; he never takes his eyes 
«€ you when yon’re around/’ 

“Indeed,you are mistaken, Mrs. Hutchins!” 
I exclaimed, feeling the blood rush into my 
taco. 

“Well, perhaps I be,” she said, laughing; 
“but Fm generally considered pretty cute at 
spying cut love-making. And when I seen him 
picking up a little slipper of yourn that had 
accidentally got swept out into, the hall hear 
your door, and go to kissing it, and put it into 
his pocket, thinks I to myself, I guess I know 
what’s o’clock.” 

So that was what had become of my slipper! 
I had had a search for it that very morning, 
and had boon loth to give it up, such a pretty, 
tidy fit as it was. But now, somehow, I felt 
perfectly reconciled to its loss. 

The next day brought the stage te the door 
with our “driver.” 

“Well, you did get snowed in, didn’t yon?” 
was his only remark when he saw me. 

“Yes; but wo were luhky enough to find 
▼ery comfortable quarters,” I said. “I hope 
yon came to*no harm?” 

“ Not I! I lost my way in the storm, but I 
got out all right, and shouldn’t have minded it 
if it hadn’t been for you and the gentleman. 
However, I guessed you’d find your way here. 
We’ll have a tough time of it uow getting on; 


but if you don’t mind being jogged, we might 
as well try it.” 

Of course, we said we did not mind being 
jogged. So our leave-takings were dispatched 
with regret on both sides, I am sure. Tommy 
howled a little, and was only appeased by some 
whispered words of Mr. Thorne. 

Our boxes were strapped on top of the stage; 
and again was I made a bundle of, although 
this time I insisted upon having my face un¬ 
covered. 

“ I’ll count on having you both stop on your 
return,” cried out Mrs. Hutchins, as the stage 
moved *ff. 

“We will not fail to do so,” said Mr. Thorne, 
waving his hand from the window. 

It waS a rather odd promise for him to make, 
I thought. How could he know what I would 
do! 

After a slow, tedious drive, and no lack of 
the threatened jogging, we reached Idakanoe. 
Mr. Thorne lifted me from the stage at the 
door of the little lake-shore cottage, which 
looked brown and bleak in the early winter 
twilight. 

“ How long will you remain here?” he asked 
me, as he pounded on the door with the brass 
knocker. 

“ A week or ten days, I thought.” 

“Farewell, then. God bless you!” 

The door opened, and a flood of warm light 
fell upon us. 

“Good-byI” he said again, pressing my 
hand. 

“Good-by!” I murmured. 

The driver lifted my trunk into the ljall; Mr. 
Thorne re-entered the coach, and they drove 
off. 

I received a joyfbl welcome from my two 
dear, old friends, whom I found sitting on 
either side of the open fire-place, watching 
the burning hickory-logs, and talking of their 
youth. 

A week dragged slowly past—the longest 
week I ever lived! It was almost too cold to 
venture out for a walk; sol sat in the little 
window-seat in the drawing-room, looking at 
the blue waters of the lake, and pretending to 
read. Every evening at sundown 1 watched for 
a long line of smoke in the sky, which heralded 
: the approach of the steamer from Canada ; and 
; then I was restless for another hour, listening 
: for a knock at the door! 

It came at last Mr. Thorne was ushered 
I into the room, and I received him, I feared, 

I with almost too much cordiality. But it was 
I so pleasant to see his kind faee again, so 
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pleasant 10 hear his kind voice. I felt as if 
we were very old friends, indeed—or, in truth, 
the cousins we “played” at being. 

It was arranged that I should return to- 

under his care, taking the stage the following 
morning. 

The roads were in tolerable condition; the 
sun smiling cheerily and trying to warm the 
earth; and 1 felt as smiling and cheery as the 
sun itself when we started. 

We drove at a good pace for some miles, the 
jangling, rattling old coach making so much 
noise that any attempt at conversation ended 
in laughter and a shake of the head, which 
meant, “I don’t hear one word!” 

But it wasn’t a great while before we came 
to a long hill, and the coachman pulled up his 
fiery steeds and allowed them to plod slowly 
up, while he amused himself singing, in a very 
gruff bass voice, a sentimental song! 

Then we had a little sentiment inside the 
coach; for Mr. Thorne took this opportunity 
of x telling me a secret which I hod already 
divined; and I managed to make him under¬ 
stand, in spite of the deafening accompani¬ 
ments of the sentimental song and the squeak¬ 
ing hinges, that I loved him in return. 

Tommy met us with calm delight, but with 
expectation depicted upon his expressive coun¬ 
tenance. His eyes almost popped out of his 
head, when a large, brown package was handed 
to him, with the information that all it con¬ 
tained was for himself alone. 


Mrs. Hutchins had everything in gala-day 
trim; her best gown on, and the dinner-table 
loaded with good things. 

“ Husband received your letter, Mr. Thome, 
so I was looking for you. And I am powerful 
glad to have you back again, my dear,” to me; 
“I was real lonesome after you.” 

Her delight when Mr. Thorne told her that 
we were engaged was very droll. 

«‘I know’d how it would be when I see you 
kissing that slipper, it wasn’t natural conduct 
for a cousin, unless you were courting. I told 
her about it, too—didn’t I, my dear ? And you 
just should have seen her blush!” 

We 'Staid two days at the farm-house, and 

then went on to-- Our friend, the driver, 

liad evidently found out what had occurred, 
for he wished me much happiness, and insisted 
upon shaking hands at parting. And then went 
through the same ceremony with Mr. Thorne, 
seemingly much to bis own satisfaction; for I 
saw him withdraw his hand with a crisp, green 
bill in it, which had not been there before, I 
am sure. 

The old stage-coach rattled, and creaked, and 
groaned, as it drove off, as if it personally ob¬ 
jected to the arrangement entered into under 
its protection, and wished us to understand 
that it repudiated us, and considered its con¬ 
fidence abused. But “I love” sounded as fresh 
and sweet inside of its musty curtains, as it 
could have done in a crimson drawing-room 
by the light of a biasing fire. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 

BY MARY F. HUNT." 


I. 

Duals about a fair brow twining. 

O'er whose height the gold is shining, 
Like a soft cloud's yellow lining. 

Check the rose Its hue hath yielded; 
Mouth in dimpled beauty moulded; 
Eyes like violet leaves unfolded. 

•Hands about the weary straying, 

And where wrecks of life are swaying, 
Lifted up in mutest praying. 

Heart so tender in its loving 
For the mourner, and the roving, 
8terner hearts with pity moving. 

Voice along my spirit ringing. 

With its softest notes of singing, 
Through my life its sweetness dinging. 

A bright vision to mo coming, 

On the path that I am roaming— 
Dreamer in the Winter gloaming. 


IL 

This woman, with her golden hair, 

Is standing close beside my chair. 

And clasping mine with fingers fair. 

She bends above me, foil of grace. 

And smooths the sorrow from my free. 
And leaves soft kisses in its place. 

She whispers words of hope and cheer. 

Till in the valley's darkness here 
A starry crown seems floating near. 

And I have grown a better man. 

With strength to walk earth's weary span. 
Since this bright dream of mine began 1 

My darling! with white fingor-tipe, 

With crimson cheek and glowing lips. 

May life fbr ns have no eclipse; 

But waft us on to (hirer skies. 

Where loVe at anchor ever lies, 

Sweet woman, with the dreamy eyes! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Louison Bsisot had, at last, gained control 
over her disturbed passions, so far as was 
necessary to the hypocrisy and bold treason, 
by which her vengeance might be carried out. 
She was not the only woman in that dark and 
terrible epoch, who hurled her own personal 
wrongs and evil passions into the general 
anarchy, and called them patriotism. Pa¬ 
triotism! The amazons and butchers of France 
made this grand word so hideous, that liberty 
turns from it with distrust, even to this day; 
like the holy religion of Christ, it is used to 
coyer a thousand sins—and treason is never 
so dangerous as when it cloaks itself under a 
name that true men hold sacred. If ever a 
time has been, or can be, when women could 
possess all the frenzy of men, it was during 
the French Revolution. And how did it end? 
Who among those females has left a trace in 
her national history which is not written in 
blood, and in acts more atrocious than men 
would have dared perpetrate, had not the 
cheers of blood-thirsty women urged them on. 
When there was no law, men and women stood 
on a level—anarchy makes no distinctions of 
sex. When women become immodest, men 
sink to their level—and what a fearful level 
that was to which the proud old nation of 
France was brought when assassination took 
the mockery of law, and indiscriminate mur¬ 
der became a national amusement. 

A few great and true-hearted women cer¬ 
tainly were drawn into this awful maelstrom; 
but it was to sicken in the sea of blood that 
overwhelmed them, and perish under the heels 
of an enraged multitude, whose fiendish acts 
their own enthusiasm had inspired. Who 
among all the army of women who marched to 
Versailles, on that gloomy day, has an honored 
place in. the history of France now? Of the 
hundreds who mingled their voices with those 
of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, at the 
clubs, is there one who has not been con¬ 
signed to the blackest infamy by all his¬ 
torians? Madame Boland, who glqried in 
Toi. LVH.—19 


writing her husband’s letters, and was in cha¬ 
racter and position lifted far above the infa¬ 
mous rabble of women who made demons of 
the men they influenced, died on the scaffold, 
bravely as she had lived; but the last words 
on her lips were a bewailing cry over the 
atrocities perpetrated in the name of her ideal 
god. 

Louison Brisot possessed all those crafty and 
unscrupulous qualities that made leaders in 
those horrible times. Like most of her com¬ 
peers, whe were not blindly led, she seized 
upon the anarchy of the times to work out her 
own coarse desires and crude ambition. With 
a sharp intellect and depraved heart, she had 
flung herself at the feet of Mirabeau, partly in 
homage to his undoubted genius, and partly 
because he was the brightest power in that 
Assembly of demagogues. But the count had 
never even pretended to give her in return for 
her adoration either love or respect. Some¬ 
times he deigned to accept her as the instru¬ 
ment of his own ambition, as he used the 
talent of others for his own advancement, 
whenever it came in his way; but for all that 
she could do he gave no return, save that 
careless acceptance which exasperated while 
it enthralled her. So long as Mirabeau loved 
no other woman, Louison contented herself 
with an ostentatious exhibition of her fancied 
power over him, which won her the notoriety 
for which so many women coveted in the clubs; 
but when she knew that the woman she hated 
more than any other in all France had cast 
the charm of her high position and personal 
loveliness over this powerful man; when she 
saw the tender reverence with which his lips 
touched that white hand, the passion of her 
love blazed into fury. She saw herself hurled 
down from the position which she had assumed, 
till it was recognized as one of power, and 
laughed to scorn by the person whose very 
contempt was more valuable to her Mian the 
purest love of a meaner man. Louison gave 
no sign of the agitation that had at first over¬ 
whelmed her, but watched and waited with 
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feline patience for any movement that might 
bring the haughty man she both loved and 
hated within the grasp of her vengeance. 

There was no social rule by which the agi¬ 
tators of France governed themselves in those 
days, and there was no association so debased 
that these men dared not glory in it. With 
them there was nothing to conceal, because 
there was no shame; they baptized unbridled, 
because liberty crowned her with roses; and 
while defying all decency, called on the whole 
world to witness their orgies and share in 
them. In a state of society like this, it is not 
strange that a woman like Louison could find 
access anywhere, or that she had made herself 
almost an inmate of Mirabeau’s house, and en¬ 
tered it at any time that suited her pleasure. 

After leaving the ruins of the Bastile, she 
made her way to Mirabeau’s residence; but it 
was closed, and she was told that on the day 
before Mirabeau had given up his lodgings, 
and taken a. house in the Chaussee d’Anton, 
which ho wag fitting up with great splendor. 
Louison turned away from the lodgings, which 
had been deemed far too sumptuous for a 
friend of the people, with her heart, on fire 
again, and the bitterest word she knew of 
escaped through her clenched teeth. 

“The aristocrat!” she hissed, rather than 
spoke. “He has done this with money from 
that woman—that meeting in the Park was not 
their first. His soul is poisoned with her gold. 
I will look upon this change myself, but not 
till I have walked off this burning rage. He 
must not look upon me while this fire burns so 
hotly.” 

The woman pressed both hands upon her 
heart as she turned from the door, and was 
heraelf terrified by the fierce struggle going 
•on in her bosom; the very breath, as it rose 
panting to her lips, seemed to strangle her. 
What better proof of Mirabeau’s utter subjec¬ 
tion to the court did she want than this re¬ 
moval to an aristocratic quarter and luxurious 
■dwelling? No one knew better than herself 
that Mirabeau had no income from property, 
and nothing but his talent and influence to 
sell. So much of his lordly birth had always 
clung to him, that the squalid penury effected 
by Robespierre and Marat revolted him. He 
had never yet been able to throw off the habits 
and tastes of a gentleman in his mode of living, 
and in this lost all the independence which was 
so necessary to statesmanship. A new thought 
came into Louison’s head. Mirabeau had taken 
money from the court. Might not this be his 
sole motive for asking or accepting that inter¬ 


view with Marie Antoinette? Had he ever 
hesitated to cajole or deceive a woman in the 
pursuit of any object? And what reverence 
would his audacious nature feel for the queen, 
merely because she was seated on a throne 
which already shook to its foundations? 

This idea came with force upon the angry 
woman, the 'thought that money, instead of 
love, had taken her idol to St. Cloud, swept 
away half the jealousy that tortured her. She 
began to feel a bitter triumph in the supreme 
duplicity of which she suspected the man she 
believed herself to love. 

With no hesitation or fear, the girl turned 
into the street again toward the Chaussee 
d’Anton. The thoroughfares were full of 
people, men and women, conversing together 
in knots, and fraternizing with the municipal 
guards, in coarse and equal companionship. 
More than once she was hailed by some per¬ 
son in the crowd, who received Borne sharp or 
witty reply in return, which often sent shouts 
of laughter after her. Once or twice she 
stopped to speak with some patriot, whose no¬ 
toriety gave him a claim to her attention, but 
moved on again, laughing and flinging back 
jokes and jeers as she went. As she turned 
a corner, with a feverish laugh still upon her 
lips, a man came suddenly around the corner 
whom she recognized at once. This man she 
knew to be the secret and most bitter enemy of 
Mirabeau, and at another time would have 
avoided him, for Lis small, lean figure, fantas¬ 
tically arrayed in a well-worn green coat, and 
buff small-clothes, brushed thread-bare, was 
well calculated to inspire contempt and ridi¬ 
cule from a creature so reckless in her likings 
as Louison. But she paused in her swift pro¬ 
gress, and spoke to the man now. 

“Ah, citizen Robespierre! is it you that I 
was almost running against? Have the Corde¬ 
liers become so strong that they can spare you 
from the club so early?” 

The man hesitated, occupied himself a mo- 
; ment with the buttons of his green coat, and 
: passed his hand over the plaited ruffles that 
; fluttered in his bosom. Louison had never ad¬ 
dressed him so familiarly before, and he was 
by nature a timid man—so timid, that he was 
disconcerted by the abrupt speech of a woman 
who had hitherto avoided him. Before he was 
ready to reply, Louison relieved his embarrass¬ 
ment by a new question, 

“It is well to look modest, citizen, and keep 
in the background. Only great men can afferd 
to retire into the shadow; but I know what 
spirit inspires the club, and the women of Paris 
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are as well informed. Surely you must know 
that!” 

Robespierre answered her now, for variety 
gave him courage, 

“ I did not think that a friend of Mirabeau 
would find any merit in a man who has so 
little hold on the good will of the people,” he 
said, in a low, rasping voice, while a faint 
sneer stole over his lips, which was the near¬ 
est approach to a smile any one ever saw on 
his face. 

“How modest we are!” exclaimed Louison, 
showing her white teeth, as she smiled upon 
the little man, whom it was the fashion to ridi¬ 
cule even in the Assembly, where his terrible 
force of character was, at the time, but imper¬ 
fectly known. “A true patriot, citizen, sees 
merit in every one who loves his country and 
hates the king; but what is the homage of a poor 
girl like me worth, compared with Theroigne, J 
of Liege, was it not you who introduced her 
to the Cordelier, and called out, that was the^ 
Queen of Sheba?” 

“No; that was Laclos. Theroigne is a woman 
for poets to adore, and she inspired him.” 

“But they tell me that Robespierre is him¬ 
self a poet, and that great genius inspires his 
patriotism.” 

The sneer bo natural to Robespierre’s lip 
melted into a simper, and the lids drooped 
over the greenish-gray of his eyes. 

“I do not know who has overrated my poor 
ability,” he said; “but if a spark of poetry 
ever inspired me, mademoiselle would enkindle 
it. Why does she so entirely confine herself 
to the Jacobins? Is it because Mirabeau 
reigns there as a god?” 

“Not so, citizen. A true woman of France 
claims perfect freedom to think and worship 
where she pleases. I have been at the Cor¬ 
deliers many a time, to hear the eloquence of a 
man whom the nation will yet learn to know as 
one of its greatest orators, and most potent 
leaders.” 

Louison bent her stately head, thus enforc¬ 
ing her compliment, and prepared to move on; 
but Robespierre followed her, 

“ Mademoiselle, I speak in the Assembly to¬ 
morrow. Will you come?” 

“Does Mirabeau speak?” 

“Yes, and I oppose him; for that reason you 
will not come?” 

“For that very reason I will come. The 
man who possesses power enough to defeat 
any measure urged by Mirabeau must be 
worthy of adoration.” • 

“Ah! if I could inspire such homage from 


women, and such power among men!” said 
Robespierre, with a sort of bitter sadness. 
“This man Mirabeau carries the heart of 
France with him.” 

“But it may not be forever,” said Louison, 
almost in a whisper. “ What would Mirabeau 
be if the faith of the people fell from him?” 

“You ask this question, mademoiselle?” 

“Why not? All men should be watched. 
The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Some 
American said that; or, is it my own thought ? 
I cannot tell; but some day the place of Mira¬ 
beau will be vacant. Who is ready to fill it?” 

“ Mademoiselle, you suggest an impossi¬ 
bility.” 

“There is but one man in France. Others 
may not see it; but to me his destiny is plain 
That man, shrouded in modesty, stands before 
me.” 

“Mademoiselle!” 

“That man is Maxamillian Robespierre.” 

Louison moved swiftly away, as she spoke, 
and left the man standing quite alone, so 
amazed, that he did not move till she was out 
of sight. Then he turned back from the course 
he was pursuing, and went to his sordid lodg¬ 
ings, inspired by new ambition. Louison 
had divined the one great weakness in his 
character, and, while inspiring his vanity, 
aroused a more powerful ambition than she 
dreamed of. Still, she had spoken something 
of the truth, and with her quick intellect saw 
more in this lean, little man than those who 
sat with him every day had yet discovered. 

“That is well done!” said Louison, as she 
walked toward the Ohaussee d’Antou. “This 
man is becoming a favorite with the people. 
He is shrewd, cold-hearted, indomitable. 
Sooner or later he will stand in the path of 
Mirabeau, perhaps undermine the foundations 
of his popularity; for, as much as Robespierre 
loves France, he hates the court. Yes, yes; I 
did well to flatter the man. My next effort 
shall be with Marat.” 

Louison fairly started with surprise when 
she reached the residence of which Mirabeau 
had just taken possession. It was a grand 
structure, that had been abandoned as it stood 
by some noble emigrant, who was now safe 
upon the borders. The eloquent demagogue 
had rather seized than hired the building, with 
all its luxurious appointments; and, even at 
that early day, was entertaining a party of 
riotous friends in the grand saloon. 

A servant, out of livery, but still richly 
dressed, opened the door, and let a flood of 
light upon Louison where she stood, with calm 
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audacity waiting for admission, as if the place j 
had been her own home. The servant had be¬ 
longed to the noble family by which the house j 
had been deserted, and recognized the woman j 
in her real character. When she asked for j 
Mi-rabeau, he answered, with something like a | 
sneer in his voice, that the count was enter¬ 
taining his friends, and must not be disturbed. 

Louison laughed, gave her handsome head a 
disdainful toss, and, passing by the astonished 
servant, entered the hall, which she surveyed 
with tranquil curiosity, lifting her face to ex¬ 
amine the exquisitely carved corbel of the 
ceiling, and giving a general survey of the 
statues and antique ornaments which sur¬ 
rounded her. After her curiosity was satis¬ 
fied, she took the scarf from her shoulders, 
and, untying the gipsy bonnet from her head, 
hung them both on the arm of a mailed statue 
that stood near the door, gave the bright, crisp 
ringlets on her head a vigorous shake, and, 
guided by a riot of voices, walked toward the 
saloon, with all the easy confidence of an in¬ 
vited guest. 

The picture whith this woman intruded upon 
was something^ wonderful in its splendid in¬ 
congruity. A Venitian chandelier, whose heavy 
pendants of flat, half opaque glass swayed to 
and fro in a sea of radiance, shed a broad blaze 
of light upon a table gorgeous with exquisite 
china, malachite and crystal vases, running 
over with flowers, glittering with gold and 
silver plate. Crystal goblets, sparkling with 
wine, amber-hued, ruby-tinted, and of purplish 
darkness, swayed to and fro in the hands of 
half a dozen loosely-clad women, who were 
busily wreathing them with flowers, in imita¬ 
tion of the ancient Greeks, themselves clad 
like heathen godesses, rather than Christian 
women. 

A group of men in full dress, worn awk¬ 
wardly, except in one or two cases, leaned upon 
the table in various attitudes, and watched the 
women as they proceeded in their classical 
work, now and then rifling the vases, and 
tossing their blossoms across the table in aid 
of the growing garlands. 

Everything that the light touched was warm 
with rich coloring. Masses of frescoed flowers 
glowed out from the ceiling. Each panel in 
the wall was an exquisite picture. Broad 
mirrors were sunk deep in frames carved in 
masses of delicate golden foliage, broken up 
by clusters of white lilies, devised at the royal 
works at Sevres. These lilies seemed to be 
cut from luminous pearls, and shed their own 
light upon the mirrors; for the stamens were 


of perfumed wax, and burned like a star, while 
a perfume, like that of the natural flower, stole 
out from each tiny flame. All this splendor 
Louison took in at a glance; which filled her 
soul with fiery indignation. Who were these 
women whom Mirabeau had invited to his new 
mansion without consulting her? By the im¬ 
modest splendor of their dresses they might 
belong to the court or the theatre. The lips 
curved and her eyes flashed as she regarded 
them. She stood unobserved, with one foot 
advanced on the golden carpet, searching the 
group with indignant curiosity. Growing 
calmer, she recognized some of the men as 
among the most talented and dissolute of Mira- 
beau’s companions; but they were arrayed in 
court dresses, and disguised by wigs of long, 
curling hair, that floated in love-locks over the 
glowing velvet of their coats; while the women 
had combined the loose scantiness effected 
even then by the Jacobins, with rich materials 
hitherto known only to the nobility. The 
brilliant crimson of their rouged cheeks, the 
black patches scattered on forehead and chin, 
masses of hair, piled roll upon roll, and curl 
upon curl, would have deceived any person not 
born of the court into believing them of noble 
birth and breeding. 

One by one, Louison made these people out, 
even before she heard their voices. One was 
her great political rival, Theroigne de Meri- 
court, of Liege, one of the most influential, 
audacious, and most beautiful women of the 
revolution. 

Louison recognized this woman with a pang 
of bitter jealousy. What right had the Queen 
of the Cordeliers in the house of Count Mira¬ 
beau? 

Another woman lifted her face from the 
goblet she was wreathing, and demanded more 
flowers for her garland. Two or three eager 
hands were outstretched to a vase, and some 
one flung her a handful of lilies, among them 
was a purple fleur d* /w. The woman turned 
pale through her rage, when she saw the 
flower, gave a quick, half-frightened glance 
at the nian who flung it at her, and then cast 
it upon the floor, and trampled it into the 
golden carpet with well simulated indignation. 

“I wonder that you dare give me a flower 
that has become hateful to all France?” she 
said, stamping once more on the poor broken 
blossom. “Nay, I marvel that it can be found 
under the roof of so true a patriot as we all 
know the count to be. Give me roses, heart*s- 
easd, anything that will take this perfume of 
royalty from the air.” 
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Louison knew this woman also. She was ! 
Madamo Du Barry, who, once lifted from the ! 
dregs of the people by the favoritism of a bad j 
king, had gone back to her original element, ] 
taking a certain queenly air with her, which j 
lingered around her as she trod that poor em- j 
blem of royalty under her feet. 

“Ah, madamo! that is ungrateful in you, ; 
who owe so muoh to the protection of that poor ; 
flower.’* 

“But I owe more to France, and I belong to ; 
the people. Do not make me blush that I ever : 
left them!’* cried the hypocrite, busying her¬ 
self with the pansies and roses tjiat lay upon 
the table before hef. 

Louison watched that face keenly, and read 
something there which aroused a vague sus¬ 
picion of the woman’s sincerity. She caught 
one brief, quick glance of the eyes turned upon 
. Mirabeau, and understood at once that there 
was some understanding between those two 
persons. Slowly she drew back into the 
shadow of the hall, and watched them, un¬ 
seen, as the revel went on. 

Mirabeau was sitting at the head of the 
table, leaning back in his cushioned seat, with 
an air of a lord entertaining his vassals. His 
dress bore no marks of the foppery which 
seemed so unnatural in his guests; being 
noble, he cared nothing for the appearances 
of high birth. Knowing himself powerful, ho 
gloried in a certain individuality that distin¬ 
guished him alike from the nobility to which 
he had belonged, "and the people he had 
adopted. His massive head wore its own 
thick, tawny hair, Bwept back from his temples 
and forehead in thick, waving rolls; his coat 
of plum-colored velvet, without lace or em¬ 
broidery, fell away from a snow-white vest, 
carelessly buttoned half-way up, whore it re¬ 
vealed the broad plaited ruffles which shaded 
his bosom, and fell so carelessly apart at the 
throat, that the massive curve of his white 
neck was clearly exposed until it swelled into 
the broad chest. In his powerful strength and 
8abUme ugliness, this man made the grandest 
figure in that gorgeous scene. That which the 
others simulated he felt; and a smile of plea¬ 
sant scorn came and went around his mouth, 
as he sat watching the awkward assumption of 
his guests, who, for once, were masquerading 
as noblemen. 

At first Louison had intended to show her¬ 
self before these people, and confront the man 
who had so suddenly disenthralled himself 
from her influence; but the glance which she 
saw pass bo swiftly between him and Du Barry 


changed her mind. She resolved to find some 
method of listening to all that might pass, and 
thus make herself mistress of any secret that 
might have brought them together. 

As she stood within the shelter of a mailed 
statue, near the grand stair-case, Louison saw 
a side-door open, and a little figure steal softly 
into the hall, as if afraid of being seen. His 
face was darker by far than any shadow could 
make it, and ho moved stealthily across the 
floor till a good view of the supper-table was 
obtained; then he crouched down in the shadow 
of the stair-case and seemed to disappear. That 
moment the door of the saloon was closed. 

The mailed statue stood between Louison and 
this creeping object. She felt sure that he had 
not observed her; but a faint light streaming 
into the hall through the door he had left ajar, 
made her position a difficult one to conceal. 
She cast wistful glances at this little stream of 
light, which came, she was convinced, from 
some apartment adjoining the banqueting- 
saloon. At last, keeping within the shadow 
of the statue, she glided toward this opening, 
and found herself in a small room, lighted 
only by the faint gleams that came from the 
hall, and broke through the side of a panel, 
which evidently was used as a concealed door 
connecting with the saloon. Some antique 
tapestry fell apart just before this panel, and 
under it the woman concealed herself, draw¬ 
ing the tapestry so close as to obstruct all light 
from the room. Through the crevice she com¬ 
manded a full view of everything that tran¬ 
spired in the sakoon, and could distinctly hear 
each spoken word. Never had a jealous woman 
and a spy better opportunities of observation. 
Directly in the line of her vision sat Mirabeau, 
leaning back in his chair with an expression 
of broad, animal enjoyment on his face. 

Near him, with tho delicate whiteness of her 
garments clinging around her superb form, 
and her bare arm uplifted, stood Thcroigne de 
Mericourt, waving the goblet she had crowned 
with flowers over her head, as she called ouf, 

“To Mirabeau, the god of the people! The 
man who flung his title underfoot that the 
canaille may trample on it. He did not wait 
for the people to tear off his coronet.” 

A dozen goblets flashed in the air as she 
spoke, so quickly that the flowers fell from 
them bathed in a rain of wine-drops. 

“To Mirabeau! Life to him! Destruction 
to all tyrants!” 

The mingled voices of men and women went 
up simultaneously in this shout. The crystal 
light of the goblets rippled around a dozen 
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heads, while Mirabeah sat still, smiling like a 
Sultan, to whom homage in any form was an 
inheritance. 

After this riotous toast was given, Theroigne 
remarked that the host was drinking pure 
water instead of wine. Then kissing her gob¬ 
let, and bathing her red lips in the perfume of 
its flowers, she leaned over the table, and bade 
them drink to'the toast, which should be a 
crowning one of the festival. Mirabeau took 
the goblet and swung it around his head, as 
Theroigne snatched another from the table, 
and cried out, 

“Fill! fill with red wine now! and drain 
each glass to the dregs, as we will yet drain 
the hearts of Louis and his Austrian wife.” 

A shout followed, a crash of glasses, and 
the mellow gurgle of wine, as it flowed down 
the thirsty throats of the company. 

Theroigne drained her goblet, and drew a 
deep, long breath; with her tongue she lapped 
the wine from her lips, and muttered in a low 
voice, but loud enough for all to hoar, 

“ It has a rare taste of blood!” 

Louison, from her concealment, saw that two 
persons in the company lifted their goblets, 
but tasted no drop of the wine. Mirabeau 
touched his lips to the flowers, but dashed the 
wine over his shoulder; and while the rest 
were drinking, it sunk with a broad, red stain 
into the snowy ground of the carpet. Du Barry 
lifted her goblet also, but turned so deadly 
white that the rouge on her face stood out 
frightfully from its general pallor. Dropping 
the gloss, she put a hand to her throat, as if a 
spasm of pain had seized her, and would have 
left the table but for a commanding look from 
Mirabeau, which warned her of the danger. 

“They understand each other,” thought 
Louison; “this is not simply a carouse. Du 
Barry 'and Mirabeau share secrets together; 
and these idiots, swaggering in the cast-off 
garments of some cowardly nobleman, cannot 
see it.” 

She was mistaken. Theroigne de Mericourt 
was quick-sighted as herself. Du Barry had 
affiliated herself with the revolutionists—but 
the extremists always held her in distrust. 
She was still a beautiful woman, and a certain 
prestige lingered in her history, which would 
have been a recommendation to the powers 
that were rising on the waves of the national 
revolt, had it not been connected with the 
king, whose memory was most hated. 

“Turn down your goblets,” said the young 
amazon, shaking the last drops from her glass, 
and tossing the flowers into the face of her rtt- 


a-vi* at the table. “1 hold the man or woman 
who has not drained every drop as an enemy 
to France.” 

Before Du Barry could reach forth her hand, 
Mirabeau had pushed his empty goblet toward 
her, and seized upon hers. 

“ If I did not drain my glass at once, it was 
because admiration is sometimes more power¬ 
ful than a love of liberty, having drank to the 
death of royalty. Let me pour a libation to 
the goddess, who knows so well how to teach 
Frenchmen their duty.” 

Here Mirabeau poured the contents of his 
glass into a malachite vase that stood near 
him, half choked up with ffowers. 

Theroigne’s dark eyes flashed. She had 
brought half the leading patriots of the clubs 
to her feet; but Mirabeau, up to thiB time, had 
kept aloof from her influence, and she felt her 
power incomplete without his subjection. It 
was a great step that he had invited her to his 
house; but other women were equally honored. 
Du Barry sat at his right hand—was there a 
preference in this? 

Du Barry took Mirabeau’s lead and sprang 
to her feet. 

“The women of France are the soul of her 
revolutions,” she said; “and Theroigne is their 
leader. “Fill up once more to the first woman 
of France.” 

“To Mirabeau alone belongs the pleasure of 
proposing this homage to (he great spirit of 
the revolution,” answered the host, and amid 
the confusion r nd riot that followed, Du Barry 
escaped further notice of her imprudence in 
refusing to drink to the death of a man and a 
woman who had been forbearing and most 
kind to her when she had deserved so little 
consideration at their hands. 

Then the evening wore on, and Mirabeau’s 
guests came out of the awkwardness of a sump¬ 
tuous masquerade, where they had been aping 
the life they professed to despise, and their 
coarse natures revealed themselves amid flow¬ 
ers, jewels, laces, and silks, with ludicrous in¬ 
congruity. • 

Mirabeau enjoyed the scene with keen zest. 
In his heart he despised the paltry display 
which only made his plebeian friends unna¬ 
tural and awkward; but the whole scene 
amused him, and, with his usual forethought, 
he had arranged it for his own advantage. In 
this adroit way he hoped to mingle such ele¬ 
ments together as would render his project*, 
regarding the royal family, less open to obser¬ 
vation. Louison understood the whole scene. 
One by one she began to recognize the men 
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who figured under those splendid garments; j 
and even in her anger she smiled as the coarse 
hand of Marat protruded from the ruffles of 
gossamer lace that fell from under his coat- 
sleeve, in a rude attempt to wave kisses across 
the table to Theroigne, who received his ad¬ 
vances with a disdainful laugh, which Du Barry 
joined, but more covertly. She was no stranger 
to the splendid objects that surrounded her, 
and took some pride in the ultra refinements 
which she had brought out of her former gran¬ 
deur. 

Marat, Whose vanity was extreme, drew back 
from the ridicule of these women with a growl 
of anger; low bom and humbly bred as him¬ 
self, they had easily adopted the careless, self- 
possession which he aimed at in vain. But this 
man was already making his influence felt in 
the clubs, and no one present felt strong enough 
to ridicule him openly. 

Du Barry laughed behind her fan; and The¬ 
roigne turned her fao$ away and made signs 
of disgust to Mirabeau, who leaned back in his 
ehair and smiled upon them all. 

Marat witnessed all this reflected in a mirror 
upon the opposite wall, and he never forgot it. 

Louison saw his coarse face darken, and 
knew that she could depend on .him when her 
hour of vengeance came. 

Marat, as if to assure her of this, started to 
his feet 

“Come, citizens, we have played at this folly 
long enough,” he said, coarsely. “Why should 
we ape that which we despise, and will yet 
trample into the earth? I, for one, am sick of 
this farce. True patriots only grow strong in 
their own elements. These perfumes suffocate 
me!” 

With these words, the brutal man snatched 
off his wig and sent all its powdered curls 
flying across the room, and thus more com¬ 
pletely exposing all the home coarseness of 
his features. Then he threw open the velvet 
coat, and attempted to draw it from his shoul¬ 
ders, cursing its tightness, and making vicious 
threads against the more slender aristocrat to 
whom it had belonged. Theroigne burst into 
a peal of laughter as he tugged at the sleeves, 
and distorted his shonlders in a fruitless effort 
to free himself from the splendid garment; for 
in his fury he had torn open the laced ruffles 
on his bosom, and revealed to the whole com¬ 
pany under garments of his own coarse, dingy, 
and scarcely fit for a beggar. 

“Let me help you, citizen!” cried the amazon, 
springing to her chair, placing one foot on the 
edge of the table, and leaping across it. “ Upon 


my life, you have hard work not to look like 
an aristocrat. There, now, the coat is off, and 
you have torn all this lovely lace to tatters. 
So much the better. Marat is himself again. 
You cannot chain our lion of the revolution 
with ribbons or ropes of flowers.” 

“Bee! see!” cried one of the guests, “what 
mischief one woman can do! Theroigne, in her 
zeal to take Marat out of his trappings, has 
deluged herself with wine. See how it trickles 
down her dress!” 

Theroigne cast a glance at the table, which 
was scattered with broken crystal, that glittered 
like fragments of ice in a red flood of wine 
which her foot had spilled. Then she shook 
out the folds of her white dress, which were 
dabbed red as the table; and, turning to Marat, 
cried out, recklessly, 

“We are friends nowand forever! I have 
only taken your colors, Marat, in advance!” 

“All France shall wear them yet,” Marat 
muttered, as he spurned away the coat he had 
taken off with his foot. 

“So be it!” cried Theroigne. “Like you, 
I detest anything an aristocrat has torched. 
Let-us be ourselves.” 

The amazon tore a garland of roses from her 
head, and trampled them down with the coat 
Marat had flung off. 

“Oh! if it were but the crown of France!” 
she said, fiercely. 

“And the woman who wears it,” growled 
Marat, who had drank wine enough to render 
him more than usually ferocious. 

Mirabeai^ caught the ruffian’s scowling 
glance, as he muttered these words under 
his breath, and guessed their meaning. 

“It is, doubtless, a noble sentiment which 
the citizen utters; but he speaks too low. If 
it promises good to France, let us all join in 
it.” 

“You shall all join in it before I have 
done,” answered Marat, sullenly; “but there 
must be a baptism first. You, Mirabeau, are 
not prepared as yet. If some one would 
draw the blue blood from your veins, all true 
patriots would trust you, and ask no ques¬ 
tions.” 

“As it is,” said Mirabeau, laughing, “the 
people trust me, and with that I am content.” 

“There speaks out the audacious pride of 
the aristocrat,” was the bold answer; “half 
noble, half plebeian—one eternally fighting 
against the other. Who can trust either? 
Not Marat, for one.” 

“Mirabeau’s face, grand and powerful in its 
supreme ugliness, darkened like a thunder- 
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cloud for one instant, then clearod away with 
a laugh. 

“The air of this mansion does not agree 
with Marat,” he said. 

“No!” cried the ruffian: “it stifles me.” 

“Come, come!” cried Theroigno, “we must 
not quarrel with each other. It is the gar¬ 
ments and the place. When Mirabeau gave us 
permission to ransack the mansion, and use 
what we pleased, he did not remember that 
the very atmosphere of luxury sickens a true 
patriot. Come, one and all! let us be our¬ 
selves again. We had a fancy to see how a 
nobleman, who grinds his luxuries out of the 
poor man’s labor, enjoyed his monopoly; but 
the whole thing surfeits me.” 

As she said this, Theroigne left the saloon, 
swept across the hall, and up the grand stair¬ 
case, followed by the whole party, except the 
host and Madam Du Berry, who had not joined 
in the harlequin frolic of the evening, having 
no curiosity to gratify regarding the usages of 
the aristocracy. When the last of his guests 
left the room, Mirabeau turned a somewhat 
anxious face on Du Barry. 

“DfU this man terrify you, mademoiselle?” 
he said. 

“A little; he seems to regard me with pe¬ 
culiar spite.” 

<r It is his nature; besides, he had been 
drinking too much wine!” 

“His very look made me shiver.” 

“But you must have more courage. It is 
with such men as this that you can have the 
influence we need.” 

“And this person from Liege?” questioned 
Du Barry, doubtfully. 

Mirabeau smiled. 

“Now tell me,” said Du Barry, “what this 
strange scene means?” 

“Only this,” answered Mirabeau. “This 
house, as you know, belonged to a member of 
the court, who has wisely emigrated, leaving 
all its appointments behind, even, as you see, 
a portion of his wardrobe. He was a favorite 
with our friend at St. Cloud; and I received an 
intimation that my residence here might save 
it from pillage. I took possession. It was a 
dangerous experiment; for these people watch 
me with the vigilance of hounds. To-night I 
gave them a supper, inviting the most violent 
of the clubs. They believe, and I permit it,, 
that I have taken a brigand’s possession of 
this house, and insisted on ransacking it from 
top to bottom. In the wardrobe they found 
some rich dresses, which the owner feared to 
encumber himself with; and at the instigation 


of Theroigne, of Liege, got up the scene you 
have witnessed. It is wonderful how eagerly 
our Jacobins seize upon every opportunity to 
lift themselves, if it is only for an hour, into 
an atmosphere of luxury, while they all the 
time pretend to despise it.” 

“Hark!” said madame, under her breath, 
“it seemed to me, as if some one stirred.” 

“No; it is only our friends casting off their 
nobility. Was anything ever more absurd than 
the scene they elicited?” 

Madame burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, men Dieu! I never shall forget Marat 
in that dress. It was a hyena in the silver 
fox-skin. How his eyes peered out from under 
the curling wig. It was superb!” 

Again madame broke into a mellow laugh, 
and mimicked the awkward pose of Marat in 
his aristocratic dress with inimitable humor. 

Mirabeau laughed till the tears camo into 
his great, bold eyes. Then madame gave a 
comic imitation of Theroigne. 

“Oh!” she said, between the acts of her 
little comedy, “it is not often that a woman, 
taken from the canaille , can glide gracefully 
into the manners of the court.” 

“That,” said Mirabeau, with a meaning 
smile, “is only reserved to women of wonder¬ 
ful talent.” 

Madame laid her white hand with a graceful 
motion on'her heart, thus acknowledging the 
compliment. 

“Oh, count! what a charming courtier was 
lost when you turned patriot.” 

“ Madame, is it not possible for a n^an to be 
a courtier, and yet love his country?” 

“ I begin to fear not. Mirabeau, these people 
distrust me. That woman-” 

Mirabeau interrupted with a laugh. 

“ That woman—well, what of her? Can she 
forgive you the arch wit, the superb beauty?” 

“Hush, hush!” said madame, w'ith a touch 
of mournful regret. “I am no longer beauti¬ 
ful, and these fearful convulsions have fright¬ 
ened all the little wit I ever possessed out of 
my brain; but, through it all, I have one feel¬ 
ing which nothing can destroy, gratitude to 
the king, and that gracious lady who would 
not countenance insult or spoliation against a 
fallen woman. It might have been half coun¬ 
terfeit, I know; but in the season of my bitter 
humiliation I was spared. I say to you, Count 
Mirabeau, I would rather perish than see harm 
come to them.” 

“We will both perish before that shall hap¬ 
pen!” said Mirabeau, earnestly; “but let us 
beware of revealing a sentiment in their favor.” 
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“Guard yourself, my friend. They are com¬ 
ing,” cried madame, catching her breath. 

True enough, a tremendous rush of feet came 
down the broad stair-case, and the superbly- 
dressed company, that had left the table in 
regal splendor, came back a rabble of ill- 
dressed, riotous people, carelessly dressed, 
reckless in demeanor, and ready to blaspheme, 
or assert any wild theory that came into their 
heads, without regard to the decencies of 
language, or the presence of women, which 
had long since ceased to be a restraint upon 
the man who had trod everything pure and 
beautiful under the cloven hoofs of an impas¬ 
sible idea. 

Louison knew that nothing of interest to 
herself would be gathered from the noisy 


arguments these men fairly hurled at each 
other, over the fragments of a feast that had 
satiated them, and was about to withdraw from 
her hiding-place, when she became conscious 
of some object crouching on the floor, bo hid¬ 
den by the tapestry, that she would have gone 
away unconscious of a companion in her spy¬ 
ing, had not her foot touched the little creature 
whom she had seen glide from that very apart¬ 
ment, and hide himself in the hall, earlier in 
the evening. 

“Imp, what are you doing here?” she whis¬ 
pered, grasping the shrinking creature by the 
arm. “Spying upon your own mistress?” 

The dwarf wrenched himself from her grasp, 
and darted from the room. 

(to be continued.) 


CHANGE. 

IT ELLINOR BENEDICT 


Tot written words wo dim with tears, 

Traced by the dead in other years; 

When from its temple flown the mind, 

How dear each recoad left behind! 

How mournfully our glances rest 
On aught by their loved hands impressed; 
Each penciled word, each careless line— 

Loiit friend, how may I look on thine ? 

The smile that oft my glad eyes met 
Doth beam for others brightly yet; 

0 The roke I loved of old to hear 
* Still falls on many a listening ear. 

The angel of the silent land 
On thee hath spared to lay his hand; 

But, even than death, more sad and strange, 
Between os lies the gulf of change. 


The dearest hopes that life hath brought. 

The holiest dreams, the purest thought. 

By thee inspired in years gone by, 

I would not bid their memory die. 

So bright those long-departed hours; 

Bo crowned with hope's most fragrant flowers, 
That thoughts of thee, through good or ill. 
For their sweet sake I cherish still. 

The idols of those years passed by. 

All broken on their altars lie; 

No hand their beauty may restore; 

The young heart’s trust will come no more; 
Yet, as we dream, 'mid Winter snows, 

Of the sweet time when bloomed the rose; 

So fond and faithful memory 
Whispers of those past hours, and thee. 


THE MILL. 

BY T. C. IRWIN. 


The chestnut roofe are turning brown, 

Thin vapors dim the spacing flood; 

Figures in dusk and dust pass down 
The twilight rood that skirts the wood; 

The dairy-carts are harnessed yet' 

Where by the cows the milk-maids sit; 
While by the bridge the quaint old mill, 
With walls moss-rusted and old wheel 
O'ergreened with marrish weed, is still 
Turning the stone that grinds the meal. 
And now, as gleams with dew the turf, 
Busily hound 
On its drowsy round. 

Goes snoring through the gusts of surf. 


Now deeper shadows gathering brood, 

As evening fades from gold to rose; 

The ruined tower in the yellow wood 
With rocks about it, grayer grows: 

For away in the steeples brown 
The clocks toll from the smoky town; 

The cottage hoarths grow ruddy bright, 
The cat upon the window-sill 
Stretches and prowls into the night; 
And all is still except the mill 
That now—with silence at its will— 
Grinds np its whir 
And drumming purr 
With the low of the cattle on the hill. 
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JOHN JACKSON'S COURTSHIP. 


BT B. S. BARRETT. 


John Jackson entertained the theory that no 
man should marry for the mere sake of conve¬ 
nience. In fact, there appeared to him to be 
so much inconvenience attendant upon matri¬ 
monial intentions, desiderations, preparations, 
and deliberations, that he had allowed forty 
years to pass away without so much as giving 
the matter a serious thought. Still, he was 
fond of society, and although ho devoted the 
most of his life to the acquisition of wealth, 
and w r as the reputed possessor of many thou¬ 
sands of dollars, he had never allowed^the pur¬ 
suit of riches, nor the worship of Mammon to 
embitter his social disposition, nor to sour the 
genial qualities of his nature. 

N-is a beautiful village on the banks of 

the Hudson, where the tall trees cast a grateful 
shade, and the long, leafy avenues invite to 
pleasant walks and delightful drives. Thither 
fate conducted John Jackson, just when the 
trees had donned their richest foliage; when 
the fields were resonant with the matin and 
vesper song of birds: when the avenues gave 
their most pressing invitations; and when, in 
short, the whole country, the very atmosphere, 
the landscape, the placid water, and all that 
he saw, seemed to the mind of John Jackson 
fhe most delightful confluence of happy Bights 
that he had ever beheld. 

Fate, not content with bringing Mr. Jackson 
to so lovely a spot, must needs introduce him 
to a larger circle of friends, (Fate’s friends,) a 
very considerable portion of whom were young 
ladies, whose dimpled arms and rosy cheeks 
made frightful havoc with John’s bachelor in¬ 
tentions. 

Resisting the temptation which is upon me, 
to introduce some half-dozen of these delightful 
creatures to the reader, I will follow John 
Jackson’s example, and single out one only, 
who seemed to be, in Mr. Jackson’s estimation, 
not only queen of beauty in her own vicinity, 
but the prettiest, happiest, kindest, and most 
amiable young woman in the whole world. Her 
name was Lucy Smith—not a very romantic 
name, to be sure; but then I see no reason why 
Lucy Smith, or Jane Brown, may not be as 
beautiful girls as Cleopatra, or Juliette, at least 
so thought John—and I think he was right. 

Not to make too long a story of this little 
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sketch, suffice it to say that after many long 
drives in the country, many moonlight rambles, 
many picnic excursions, and many midnight 
flirtations, John Jackson found himself in love, 
and determined to propose, and offer himself a 
sacrifice on the matrimonial altar. 

A splendid opportunity immediately occur¬ 
red, as such opportunities always do, and, find¬ 
ing themselves alone, John Jackson plunged 
boldly into the subject by observing that, “Com¬ 
plete happiness, after all, is not to be attained 
by living always alone.” 

Lucy looked shyly up at him with a smile, as 
though she thought it strange he had just found 
that out. She had always known it, and looked 
forward to it; and, although she was now but 
eighteen, and in no hurry, she knew that a time 
must come when the happiness of single blessed¬ 
ness would melt into the far greater happiness 
of married life. Still, like all women, she was 
certain to say something in direct opposition 
to her thoughts. 

“I hardly think it possible,” she replied. 

“ Indeed! Well, so I have thought, too, for 
many years; but the conviction is mow forced 
upon me that it is possible to conceive so great 
a friendship, or affection, for some particular 
one, that hopeless separation from that pe^on 
would be life-long wretchedness.” 

“Very likely,” Lucy answered, with a non¬ 
chalant air, as if it was not of the slightest con¬ 
sequence to her. 

Without taking note of her listlessness, nor 
thinking of consequences, but following the 
rapid train of his own thoughts, w*hich urged 
him on, he abruptly threw his arm around her 
waist, seized her hand, and said, with more 
passionate feeling than he had ever before dis¬ 
played in the whole course of his life. 

“ Lucy, I love you! Will you bo my wife?” 

The idea had never occurred to her till that 
moment that John Jackson could possibly be a 
lover. She had regarded him as a pleasant 
companion for moonlight rides, and a sort of 
bachelor convenience, generally; but that he 
would ever fall in love with her, or make her 
an offer of marriage, had no more entered into 
her mind than if she had been a child of eight, 
instead of eighteen, and he a grandfather of 
eighty, instead of a bachelor of forty. 
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She was at first startled, then astonished; 
then, struck with the ludicrous idea of her 
situation, burst into a laugh. Recovering her 
gravity in a moment, she replied, 

“I never dreamed of this! I—I am grate- 
fill for your kindness, and for the honor you 
have done me, but 1 cannot-” 

Here, happening to look up in his face, and 
seeing the blank expression there, she burst 
into another laugh, and rushed out of the 
room. 

John Jackson was not prepared for this, nor 
for anything like this. He had thought she 
might hesitate, or even put him off for a time, 
but that she would absolutely decline his, John 
Jackson’s hand and fortune—why, the thing 
was decidedly preposterous. He, a man worth 
over a hundred thousand in gold, (this was 
“before the war;”) and she the daughter of a 
man not worth ten thousand, a mere giddy flirt 
—but such a beautiful one! “I have made a 
ridiculous ass of myself now,” thought John; 
and he rubbed his eyes to awake himself; he 
stuck his penknife into his hand to assure 
himself that he was not asleep; he stamped his 
foot, and, I fear, he swore. 

How they met afterward; how she asked his 
forgiveness for her levity; how they agreed to 
be friends; how she still assured him there was 
^ao hope; how John Jackson tore himself away 

from N-, with all its loveliness, forever, no 

doubt he thought, requires only this paragraph 
to explain. I 

The assertion, made by Mr. Jackson in the ] 
heat of angry passion, that Mr. Smith was not 
worth ten thousand, was not quite correct. In 
fact^ that gentleman was looked upon, in the 

little town of N-, as one of its wealthiest 

inhabitants. He lived in a house, which, though 
not of palatial dimensions, was, nevertheless, 
far better than ordinary village residences; and 
the surrounding grounds and appurtenances 
were sufficient assurances that he possessed 
abundance. He was a man of extremely quiet 
habits, and his reticence, no doubt, led to the 
belief that he was far richer than he actually 
was. His family consisted of himself, wife, and 
two daughters, the eldest of whom, Lucy, is 
already known to the reader. The younger, 
Margaret, though not fully developed during 
Mr. Jackson’s visit, bid fair, in time, to rival 
her sister in loveliness. 

It is not to be presumed, by any manner of 
means, that John Jackson was the only suitor 
Lucy had. The fact is, a certain Harry Bailey 
was an accepted lover—not, perhaps, just at 
the time Mr. Jackson was in N-, but imme¬ 


diately after, and it was understood by all par¬ 
ties concerned that they were to be married as 
soon as they were deemed of sufficient age to 
assume so responsible a position. 

This Master Harry was the son of a well-to- 

do grocer in N-, and, like all other young 

men of twenty, or thereabouts, was fond of 
spirited horses, dashing turnouts, fine clothes, 
and fast life on a moderate scale. That he sin¬ 
cerely admired Lucy, there can be no doubt; 
but whether he would have been willing to , 
marry her without money, is very questionable. 

In the meantime, John Jackson, after his de¬ 
parture from N-, began to turn matters over 

in his mind, and like a defeated general, to in¬ 
vestigate the causes of his repulse. His long 
devotion to business had not been conducive to 
an excess of refinement, and there is no doubt 
there was a little too much of the rough dia¬ 
mond about him. However kind and well-dis¬ 
posed he might be, and such, indeed, he was, 
there was still a want of polish which is always 
required to give effect, in the eyes of the ladies, 
to the best of well-intentioned purposes. Dress, 
speech, and action, are all matters that must 
have our most careful attention, even though 
we may be the possessor of millions, or have 
the kindest heart, and the most genial nature 
imaginable. This is more especially the case 
j when age, with its cares, begins to obliterate 
the chaftns of youth, and when we begin to be 
looked upon as “too old to marry.” 

So John Jackson made up his mind, that, 
though somewhat tardy, he would make an 
effort to remedy these defects of which he stood 
possessed; and bidding adieu to his store, his 
warehouses, and his office, he took his de¬ 
parture for Europe. 

As I am endeavoring to write a two-volume 
novel into the condensed space of a few pages, 

I am reluctantly obliged to forego the pleasure 
of following our hero through his travels; but 
must be content to take him as he appears, after 
three years’ wandering through foreign lands, 
and shake hands with him as he steps ashore, 
radiant with smiles, beaming with health, clad 
in broadcloth, and with a suavity which can 
only be acquired by mixing in society where 
no infringement of the strictest etiquette is 
tolerated. He looked far younger at forty-three 
than he did at forty. 

In order to enjoy a week in the country, at 
the most charming time of the year, he posted 
away, uninvited, to a cousin’s not far from 
Hartford. This cousin was a man named 
Thomas Jackson, of about his own age, and 
having recently married a young and lovely 
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woman, John promised himself seven days hap¬ 
piness in contemplating the connubial felicity 
of others, which had been denied to him. 

“ Wh^r, John Jackson! How dy’e do? Didn’t 
dream of seein’ yew here. Thought yew was 
miles on miles away, clean across the ocean. 
Glad t’ see ye. When d’ye gi’ back?” 

All this John’s cousin rattled off in a breath, 
all the time shaking John’s hand with both of 
his, as if he were working at a fire-engine. He 
possessed the family congeniality. 

“Well, Thomas,” replied John, in his quiet, 
friendly way, “I have but just returned, and 
wishing to avoid the heat of the town for a 
short time, thought I would run down here for 
a day or two, and presumed on old friendship 
for a welcome, although not invited.” 

“Don’t yew say that, John. You’re alters 
invited, and you’re allers welcome.” 

“I hear you have been marrying, Tom.” 

“Ya—as, John, I’ve been an’ gone and done 
it, I have. Been married most a year.” 

“And where is she now?” 

“ Waal, the fact is, yew see, there’s a picnic 
down here about four mild, and as I couldn't 
go, she’s gone with another feller—that is, I 
mean, a friend of mine. Law! she’s a putty 
gal, John!” 

* In due time the lady returned, and John 
found that she was, as Thomas had said, a 
“putty gal;” and that in marrying him, she 
had by no means cut off the attentions of many 
of her old admirers. That she had married 
him for his money, and that she had no more 
affection for him than if he had been, what he 
really was, simply her banker; and that hap¬ 
piness did not reign in that house, became so 
soon apparent to the eye of John Jackson, that 
he condensed the seven days into three, and 
left, sadder and wiser, with the sharp rattle of 
Mrs. Thomas Jackson’s termagant tongue ring¬ 
ing so in his ears, that made him thank his 
lucky stars that he had been the rejected suitor 
of Miss Lucy Smith. 

He did sometimes wonder what had become 
of Lucy; and as he never had heard a word 

from N- since he left, he very naturally 

supposed she had married some one else, and 
was happy. He hoped so. However, such was 
not the case. Her marriage with Harry Bailey 
had been postponed, from time to time, for vari¬ 
ous reasons. Her mother had died; then, a few 
months later, and about three months before 
John Jackson’s return, her father had also 
died; and it was then discovered that Mr. Smith 
was insolvent through recent speculations. Not 
one penny was left for his daughters, and their 


only alternative was to take up their abode with 
a spinster aunt, whose disposition was not the 
most amiable, and whose ideas of strict pro¬ 
priety were so much at variance with the 
daughters of the late Mr. Smith, that their 
life there was not so pleasant as it might have 
been. Add to this that the dashing Harry 
Bailey, finding he was not-, likely to marry an 
heiress in Miss Ldcy Smith, had discontinued 
his attentions in. that quarter; and rumor was 
current to the effect that he was shortly to wed 
another. 

As this is but a “plain, unvarnished tale,” 
it is unnecessary to enter into the feelings of 
Lucy and her sister; how they talked together, 
planned together, wept together, and fretted 
and despaired together, as much as it was pos¬ 
sible for any two young ladies to do, so cruelly 
and shamefully abused by Fate, and their aunt. 

Well, John Jackson returned to town, to 
his store, his warehouses, and his office. His 
travels abroad had not been all in vain, as 
travels never are, yet to him it seemed as if 
life itself were almost purposeless. Business, 
however, would soon make him forget folly 
and romance, which were totally unsuited to a 
man of his years. He found an accumulation 
of letters, and with their perusal he immedi¬ 
ately employed himself. The contents of most 
of them would, doubtless, be more or less inte¬ 
resting; but one only shall be selected as per¬ 
tinent to this story. It read thus: 

“A r -, August 10M, 18— 

“Me. John Jackson— Dear Sir — You will 

remember when you 'were at N-, some three 

years ago, you did me the honor to make me a 
proposal of marriage, which I did not at that 
t ime accept. Circumstances, which I will briefly 
enumerate, have since caused me to change 
my mind, and if you are still willing to take 
me as I am, I am ready to become your wife. 
The death of my parents has rendered both my 
sister and myself homeless and penniless. We 
are at present living with an aunt, whose ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant disposition makes our exist¬ 
ence here insuperable. We have thought of 
many ways of endeavoring to support our¬ 
selves; but we are, neither of us, fitted to do 
work, nor to teach anything but music, and 
this we cannot do, as our piano was sold; and 
it would be useless to try to persuade pupils to 
come to this inferno, even if we had an instru¬ 
ment. I have learned that you are expected 
home soon, and I entreat you as soon as you 
return to come and see us. Have pity on us 
and take us away from this frightful place. 

“I am yours, truly, Lucy Smith.” 
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“No, you don’t!” cogitated John Jackson. 
“I am not to be taken in the toils at my time 
of life. One would think, by the tenor of your 
letter, that you wished me to marry both of you. 
No, my charming girl, I love you, but I value 
my own honor and peace of mind a trifle.” ] 
He was thinking of cousin Toml 
For three days John Jackson was missing. 
At the end of that time he returned to town, 
was once more immersed in the details of busi¬ 
ness, and seemed the John Jackson of years 
ago. By the next post Miss Lucy Smith was 
the recipient of the following note: 

“New York, August 25th, 18—. 
“My Dfar Miss Smith — I am pained to learn 
of your irreparable losses. Among my other 

property I have a furnished house in N-, of 

which you and your sister can take immediate 
possession. I have also placed in the bank at 

N-, twelve thousand dollars, which is at 

your disposal. It is on interest at five per cent., 
and will afford you fifty dollars per month. You 
can call on my agent, Mr. Hall, whom you 
know, and he will deliver you the key of the 
house, and arrange any other matters you may 
require. You may consider the money a loan, 
if you wish, and the house as rented. I may 
as well say that I have changed my mind in 
regard to matrimony, as I find that opposite 
interests do not harmonize. There is a good 
piano in the house, and if you are successful, 
you can earn enough for your support. Do not 
let any false delicacy prevent you from taking 
possession of the house, or using the money. It 
is absolutely yours, either as a loan, or as a 
present, as you may desire. As soon as I have 
attended to business requiring my urgent at¬ 
tention, I will run up to N- and see how 

you and Maggie are getting along. 

“I am yours, truly, J. J.” 

This was not exactly as Lucy wished, and 
still she was not sorry, as, in her heart, she did 
not desire to marry John Jackson. 

“It will not be right to take this money,” 
she said to Margaret; “nor to take possession 
of the house, when we have no means to pay 
the rent.” 

Margaret thought otherwise. ‘-‘The money 
was a loan. They could pay rent for the house 
as soon as they began to earn money by teach¬ 
ing music.” 

“He might have come down and seen us, 
Maggie, and then people would know the truth 
and think no harm. Now, if we go there, there 
will be no end of gossip.” 

“Let us go and see Mr. Hall, at all events,” 


said Margaret. “People can then only say 
that we have rented the house of him.” 

So Maggie prevailed, and they went to the 
agent, who was not long in showing them to 
their new home. They had no desire to return 
to their aunt’s after they had once seen the in¬ 
terior of Mr. Jackson’s house. It was fur¬ 
nished with full regard to their comfort and 
happiness; and, although this had been done 
in the short space of four or five days, it 
seemed to them a paradise after their late 
home. 

A few pupils were obtahied, and they began 
to look forward to a future of cheerful inde¬ 
pendence, freed from the taunting invectives 
and the shrill-toned lectures of their aunt. 
A month passed away. Three pupils were 
found, and by another month they hoped to 
be able to obtain enough to pay their rent, in 
addition to what they required for their ex¬ 
penses. They had been obliged to use a por¬ 
tion of the money, so kindly placed in the 
bank for them by Mr. Jackson, but they hoped 
to be able to repay that also in time. A young 
man, by the name of George Ashland, who 
had been showing some attentions to Margaret, 
and who had remained staunch through all 
their troubles, came to see them occasionally, 
and to his kind attentions they were very much 
indebted for their success in obtaining pupils. 

One evening, as they were sitting very 
quietly in the parlor, before the lamps were 
lighted, a figure came up the walk and rang 
the bell. This figure proved to be Mr. John 
Jackson, and by no means a bad figure either. 
He was greeted with a warmth that was plea¬ 
sant, indeed, to a man in a cool October even¬ 
ing. Maggie, with her warm heart and rat¬ 
tling tongue, hardly gave him an opportunity 
to speak. Lucy, remembering the lang syne, 
was more shy; but when she felt her hand so 
gently pressed, she knew that the old passion 
| was not all dead yet. How changed he was, 
j too! The brusque John Jackson of former 

I days had become a fine Parisian gentleman, of 
correct manners, pleasing address, but with 
the same kind heart as ever. Lucy had also 
changed; but the change with her had been 
from light-hearted girlhood to a womanhood of 
sorrow and reflection. - 

“You are doing well, Mr, Hall tells me?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, After waiting for Maggie 
to give a reply, which: she did not seem dis¬ 
posed to do; “we are.doing much better than 
we expected. We hope soon to be able to re¬ 
pay our loan, and pay our rent.” 
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“Pshaw! you did not use to think of these 
things. You are getting to be quite a woman 
of business. Do you keep an aocount of your 
expenses?’ 1 

“Oh, yes, sir! I hare a book, and put 
everything down. Sometimes I forget an item, 
but I balance my book every night, and then 
if there is an error it is discovered.” 

“I declare you are getting on amasingly. 
And about how much per week are your ex¬ 
penses ?” 

*.* Last week they were five dollars; but this 
week they were eight, because. I had to get me 
a pair of shoes.” 

“Five dollars! A whole week on five dol¬ 
lars? How could you do it? Tell me, could 
you go on economizing like that forever?” 

“I have no ambition now but to earn a 
living.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret, “I assure you we do 
not live so bad on five dollars a week. We 
have beef-steak and mutton-chop—and Lucy 
cooks it.” 

“Cooks it, does she? She’s one of a thou¬ 
sand. And now, tell me, girls, how do you 
like earning your own living?” 

“Oh! it’s splendid!” shouted Maggie. (She 
had a lover to make life happy to her.) 
“There’s nothing like it. We get a little tried, 
now and then; and I am sometimes afraid that 
Lucy will get sick with too much work; but 
then, we go to bed early, and are well rested 
by morning.” 

“ And you bought a pair of shoes ? Let me 
see them.” Lucy brought them to him. “How 
much did they cost?” 

“Three dollars.” 

“Your own earnings? I venture to say they 
are the first you ever bought with your own 
earnings. Dear little shoes!” John looked as 
if he was about to kiss them. 

There was a resumption of the old rides and 
walks the next day, and the dear old avenues 
looked prettier than ever. Had John Jackson 
come to her three years ago as he came now, 
Lucy felt her answer might have been different. 
In her heart she wished that she had married 
him then. 

Three days passed away very rapidly, it 
seemed to John, and the time was at hand 
when he must return. Maggie and George 
had gone out for a moonlight ramble. John 
and Lucy were alone. ! 

“Lucy,” said he, “I must say good-by. I 
have been thinking of going to Europe again. 
Do you think you can get on without any diffi¬ 
culty now?” 


“Oh! yes; I think so.” 

There was a slight hesitation in her speeoh, 
which said more than words. 

“Remember, the money and the house are 
yours. That, however, need not prevent your 
going on as you have done, and earn your own 
living. I hope you will do well. There is no 
doubt you will marry soon. I am going to 
my hotel now, and I shall leave in the morn¬ 
ing. Good-by!” 

John’s voice was very husky, and toward the 
last he fairly choked; but he managed the 
“good-by” with considerable firmness. 

“Not just yet,” Lucy pleaded, “Mr. Jack- 
son! I can never sufficiently thank you for 
your disinterested kindness to Margaret and 
me. I have done nothing to deserve it. I 
have only deserved your displeasure. I have 
been a giddy, thoughtless girl; but, oh! do 
not despise me quite. I have prayed for a 
better heart, and I do hope my prayer will be 
heard. Before you go, I want to hear you say 
that you forgive me for any unhappiness I may 
have caused you.” 

“Forgive you, Lucy? Surely I have nothing 
to forgive you. You have done nothing to dis¬ 
please me. On the contrary, your fearless 
battle against poverty has pleased me more 
than you can know. I am proud of you. I am 
proud to own you as an acquaintance. For 
the past I blame you nothing. You had a right 
to refuse my hand. I was foMish to believe 
that one so young and beautiful as you would 
wed a man like me. It is rather you who 
should forgive me and my presumption. I do 
not wonder that you do not wish to marry a 
man of forty-three.” 

“Have you forgotten,” whispered Lucy, 
“that I wrote you, saying that I had changed 
my mind, and that I would now accept your 
offer?” 

“ Lucy! That was not for John Jackson— 
that was for John Jaokson’s money. Had I 
married you three months ago, you would not 
have been the trustworthy, honest girl you are 
to-day!” 

“Too true! too true!” sobbed Lucy. 

“ If you* could love me, if you can take plain 
John Jackson, as he-would be without wealth, 
to share life with me through weal or woe, 
then do I now offer you my hand.” 

•“Dear John! I will take it, and, God willing, 
I will make you a devoted wife, in poverty or 
in wealth; and I will never forget that I was 
once so poor I had to earn my own shoes!” 

When John Jackson went to Europe, Lucy, 
his wife, went with him. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 


This suitable home-dress for an elderly lady 
will require sixteen yards of single width 
goods. Our design is made of gray woolen, 
and consists of a skirt (gored in front) and a 
jacket, both trimmed with a plaited fluting of 
the material, bound on both edges with black 
silk or black alpaca braid. The jacket is sim¬ 
ply a deep basque, pointed in the front, and 
with a deep pleat at the waist in the back, 
which is ,made by cutting the side-body of 
jacket a little fuller in the skirt, and laying it 
under the middle part: add a narrow quilling 
at the waist. The deep-pointed collar is made 
of the black material separate from the dress, 
and can be worn or left off at pleasure. This 
'acket can be made of different material from 
the skirt, either of black cashmere or fine j 
cloth: and if trimmed with velvet or silk, can j 
be worn with any dress. 



It is the fashion in Qermany for ladies, when 
they make tea, desserts, etc., to put on an 
•pron large enough to protect the dress en¬ 
tirely. We give a very complete design, made 
of brown Holland, bound all round with scar- 
lot alpaca braid. It is cut quite full, and tied 
behind, and the bib waist is furnished with a 
**»p passing round the neck, so that there 
®*y be no trouble in ad\usting the apron. 



We give two designs for home-aprons for 
young girls from fourteen to fifteen years of 
age. They are made of black alpaca, and 
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KNITTED SCARF. 


trimmed, as seen in the designs, with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. Cut the aprons in three 
pieces; the front width gored, as for the front 
•of a dress, and two side gores. In No. 1 the 
pockets aro made separate, and trimmed With 
the velvet before sewing on. At the bottom 
they are finished off with black silk fringe, 
but this is immaterial. In No. 2, as the apron 
is so much trimmed upon the front breadth, 
there are no pockets. The fringe, or a narrow 
ruffle of the alpaca, bound with the velvet, 
seems to be needed for a finish. 

This cloak, for an infant, will require three 
yards of French merino—either white, blue, or 
pearl-colored, are the prettiest. But some very 
nice and serviceable ones are made of plaid 
flannel, double width—white, with a fine cross¬ 
bar of black; this, trimmed with blue velvet 
ribbon, makes both a pretty and more useful 
garment than the self-colored merinos, as they 


i are apt to soil easily. The lower part of the 
$ cloak is a long, deep sack, with sleeves, and 



the cape is cut into eight parts, and the velvet 
or ribbon laid on as seen in the full -sized de¬ 
sign we give in the front of the number. 


KNITTED SCARF; 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



The materials for this seasonable and useful 
affair are violet wool and wooden knitting- 
needles. Begin at the lower edge and cast on 
forty-four stitches; work in rows backward 
and forward. Work alternately one purled, 
one plain; in the next row the plain stitches 
are worked over the purled ones, and vice versa. 
When the work is twenty-four inches long, cast 


it off and fold the work in half its width, and 
sew both sides together. At both ends em¬ 
broider small stars on the scarf in point Russe 
with white wool. Measure the scarf round 
the neck, make a pleat on each side in the 
knitting, sew a button on each pleat-, and 
make a loop of white wool, as can be seen 
in illustration. 
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1HE CHEVALIER CASAQUE. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We give here an engraving and diagram of 
one of the newest and prettiest affairs of the 
season. 

It is called “The Chevalier Casaque,” 
and the pattern consists of five pieces, which 
Vol. LVII.—20 


represent half of the Casaque: Front, back, 
pannier, sleeve, and gauntlet. 

Our model is trimmed with lace and ruch*. 
The trimming is laid on the bodice to simulate 
a square-eut one. 
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DIAGRAM OP THE CHEVALIER CA8AQUE 


The front joins to the back according to vpanier , and are fastened with either a bow or 
the notches at the edges of the paper. The a gimp ornament. A waistband and short. 


vanier is gathered into the back of the waist; bunchy sa9h complete the Cataque , which is 
the sides of the panitr are likewise gathered, just the thing for out-of-door wear in the 
and the aides of the fronts wrap oyer the spring. 
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BUTTERFLY PIN-CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


In the front of the number, we give an illus¬ 
tration of a Pin-Cushion, made to represent a 
butterfly. The materials are pieces of silk or 
velvet in two colors, fine embroidery chenille 
in black, and three shades of the Bame color as 
the silk or velvet, fine dark-brown trimming 
chenille, gold cord, gold thread, etc. 

The upper and lightest wings of the butter¬ 
fly, represented in rather reduced size, are of 
brown sarcenet, and the edges are ornamented 
with gold thread stitches in button-hole stitch, 
worked separately, and firmly fastened upon 
the under wings of dark-brown satin. The 
middle point of the former, surrounded with 
cold cord, must be worked first with black and 
blue* chenille. The stitches forming radii are 
worked in two colors, with gold threads inter¬ 
mixed ; the little patterns are brown and bl^ck, 


with a white and silver-gray stitch in the 
middle. 

The scallops upon the under wings are of 
black chenille and gold cord. The remainder 
is worked as shown in the design, with black 
button-hole edge and lace stitc^. Each pair of 
wings is lined with a firm lining, having pre¬ 
viously been sewn together on the right side, 
leaving a little space, which is filled up with a 
cushion well stuffed with bran and sand. 

The body is made of wadding wound round 
with the thick, dark-brown chenille* and gold 
cord. Two black beads are placed for the eyes, 
and two pins for the antense. When the body 
and wings are fastened together, black pins are 
pushed in all round, leaving only the heads 
visible; white pins are also placed a9 radii all 
round, four pins placed at the back form feet. 


PILLOW-CASE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The edge of the case is straight; the \ red ingrain cotton; the efnb* Ary is in satin 
Greek border is worked in chain-stitch with \ stitch in white. A very pretiy affair. 


EDGING. 
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CROCHET ANTI-MACASSAR. 


BT MBS. JANS W1AVKB. 



The materials for this Tidy, or Anti-Macas¬ 
sar, are Emins’ crochet cotton, Nos. 14 to 20. 

Our patera consists of seven large crochet 
circles, gr rosettes, joined together in the man¬ 
ner seeirin the illustration given above. These 
rosettes (one of which we give in the front of 
the number) aro^worked with cotton of dif¬ 
ferent sixes, the thick parts with the coarse 
cotton, and s he open-work parts with the fine 
one. For the large rosette, wind the thick 
cotton once round a round netting-mesh, and 
work 8 double stitehes round this loop. Then 
draw the loop tight together and work 3 rounds 
in double crochet, increasing sufficiently to keep 
the work flat; in the 5th round work at regular 
intervals always 2 raised treble stitches in each 
of the 8 stitehes of the 1st round; these 2 raised 
treble stitches consist ef 2 long treble stitches 
cast off together. Miss no stitch of the preced¬ 
ing round under the raised treble stitches. The 
314 


6th round must have a number of stitches that 
can be divided by 2. Then work again 2 rounds 
of double stitches; the 2nd of these rounds must 
be worked with finer cotton, always 2 double 
on 1 double of the preceding round. In the 
following round work alternately 5 chain, 1 
double in every other stitch. 8th round: *2 
chain, 2 treble, divided by 5 chain in the mid¬ 
dle stitch of the next chain-stitch scallop of the 
preceding round; 2 chain, 1 double on the mid¬ 
dle stitch of the following chain-stitch scallop; 
repeat from * to the end of the round, then cut 
off the cotton and fasten it. The middle part 
of the rosette is then completed. Work the 
thick circle of the rosette with coarse cotton 
as follows:—Make a foundation chain, which 
must have as many stitches as the 6th round 
of the middle part, and which must be worked 
very loosely, so as to be as wide as the inner 
edge of the thick circle in the rosette given 
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in the front of the number; join the stitches 
into a circle, and work on them 1 round of 
double stitches, that is, always 1 double in 
one stitch of the foundation chain, and 2 dou¬ 
ble in the next. Then work 1 rouud of long 
treble without increasing, and then 1 round of 
doable crochet, likewise without increasing, 
but work here in every 3rd double stitch-2 
slanting, long treble stitches, always in the 3rd 
stitch of the 1st round of the circle; these 2 
long treble stitches are, however, cast off sepa¬ 
rately. Miss no stitch of the preceding round 
nnder these stitches. Then work 2 rounds like 
the 7th and 8th rounds of the middle part, to 
be worked with finer cotton; then fasten the 
cotton and cut it off. On the inner edge of the 
thick circle work likewise 2 rounds, like the 


7th and 8th of the middle part, with fine cot¬ 
ton; in working the 2nd round fasten it on to 
the middle part; instead of working 5 chain 
between the 2 treble stitches work only 4 chain- 
stitches; then 1 double on the middle one ef 
the 5 chain of one chain-stitch scallop of the 
middle part, 2 slip-stitches back on the '2 next 
of the 4 chain-stitches, and then 2 chain- 
stitches. The rosette is then completed. The 
small rosettes consist of the 1st 5 rounds of the 
middle part of the large rosettes and of 1 round 
of chain-stitch scallops; each of these scallops 
has 5 chain-stitches. Work 1 double in every 
other stitch of the preceding round. 

The engraving, given above, shows how to 
sew the rosettes together, when the Anti-Ma¬ 
cassar wifi be complete. 


EMBROIDERED SCI8SOR-8HE ATH. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Matebials. —Gray kid, gold thread, gold 
lace, cardboard, white kid, gray sewing-silk. 

This Scissor-C&se can be made of gray kid, 
cloth, watered silk, or velvet of any color pre¬ 
ferred. Instead of embroidering with gold 
thread, purse-silk of different colors may be 
chosen. The embroidery is worked in raised 


satin stitch and overcast. The case is made 
of white cardboard, which is covered outside 
with the embroidered material, and inside 
with white kid; the different parts are sewn 
together with overcast stitch. On the outlines 
of the case sew on a gold lace, a silk cord, or 
some chenille. 


EMBROIDERED PATTERN FOR POCKET-BOOKS, ETC. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


In the front of the number, we give an illus¬ 
tration of an embroidered pattern, which is 
particularly suitable for segar-cases or note¬ 
books; but it can also be worked on albums, or 
used for the cover of small baskets. On our 
pattern the ground is of light-brown leather. 
The principal lines of the pattern are worked 
with brown silk braid, sewn on with fine silk 
ef the same color; the short, cross lines are 


worked with black purse-silk, edged with gold 
thread, the knots between with green silk. 
The figure on each side of the pattern is 
worked in satin stitch with green purse-silk, 
edged with gold thread; the small spot in the 
center of the pattern is worked in the same 
manner. The embroidery can, of course, be 
worked on velvet, cloth, or silk, according to 
taste. 
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FOOT-STOOL WITH BITS OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



This Foot-Stool is six inches and two-fifths 
high; it measures thirteen inches square; it is 
lower in the center than at the edge, as seen 
in illustration. The top and sides are covered 
with light-blue velvet, the bottom with black 
cloth. 

Strips of white cloth two inches and two- 
fifths wide are then sewn on over the velvet 


covering; they are scalloped out round the 
edge, and ornamented with point Russe em¬ 
broidery of different colored silk. From the 
middle to each corner sew on two light-blue 
pieces of chenille; in the middle of the cushion 
make a loop of blue silk braid, and fasten an 
angora tassel at each corner with a blue velvet 
button. 


BABY’S AFFGHAN IN CROCHET. 

BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a colored 
illustration of a very pretty Affghan, in blue 
and white, for a baby. The materials are blue 
and white double zephyr. 

Make a chain three-quarters of a yard long, 
crochet upon that in Princess Boyal Stitch 
until you have worked a piece, either a square 
or a piece little longer than wide. This is for 
the center of the Affghan, and on it work the 
initial letters, or monogram, on the white wool. 


For tho border, crochet it & quarter of a yard 
deep all round, and on it work the pattern with 
the colored wool. It can very readily be done 
by following the pattern, doing it, of course, 
in cross-stitch. Add one or two rows of the 
colored wool all round, and finish off the 
ends with fringe of the colored wool, tied 
in knots. If preferred, the Affghan may be 
made in red and green, instead of blue and 
white. 


EDGE IN TATTING AND BRAID. 



b 
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APPLIQUE TRIMMING FOR BRACKETS, BASKETS, ETC. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Red and green cloth, white 
velvet, silk cordon in several colors, fine gold 
cord. 

This work consists of leaves of white velvet 
ornamented with yellow button-hole stitch, 
separate stitches in green and dark-red, and a 
button-hole stitch of fine silk placed upon a 
ground of red scalloped cloth. The green 


leaves, which are placed in the center of the 
red scalloped cloth between the white leaves, 
are made of light-green cloth, with an edge of 
button-hole stitch of the same color, and out¬ 
side the latter a gold cord stitched over with 
black; it is joined to the red in the middle 
by a blue stalk, and has button-hole stitch 
veins. 


INSERTIONS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Housekeeping is as much a woman’s business as the bus!* 
ness of a man is to sell goods, practice law, or work at a 
manual art. As society is at present organized, as it pro¬ 
bably will be, the household is the field where most women 
are called on to exercise their abilities, and discharge tho 
duties of life. To regulate the family expenses is particu¬ 
larly the province of a woman, at least in the capacity of ^ 
wife. She ought to know, as nearly as possible, what her 
husband can afford to spend, and if she is a good and thrifty 
wife, she will take care not to spend more. On the part of 
the husband, it is his duty, not to work faithfully for 
his family, but to tell his wife JBctly how much he can 
afford to spend, avoiding extravagance on the one side, and 
meanness on the other. 

For extravagance and meanness are relative terms. What 
would be tho former in some families would not be so in 
others. If a man is roally rich, there is no reason why he 
should deny his wife the elegancies of life. If, on the other 
hand, he is comparatively poor, as nearly everybody, at the 
beginning of their married career, is in this country, the 
wife should he content to do without many luxuries, and 
even comforts, to which, perhaps, she has been accustomed 
in her father’s house. No young couple, if wise, will spend 
all they make. Youth is the time to “lay up for a rainy 
day.” A wife should be as sensible, in these things, as a 
husband, and deny herself to-day, in order to be able to in¬ 
dulge herself to-morrow. 

Hence the necessity that every wife should understand 
housekeeping. There are two ways of carrying on a house: 
one is wasteful, tho other thrifty; and a wifo ought to be 
able to do it in the latter way. No man can succood in 
business who does not understand it in all its details. He 
must be able to tell when he is cheated in price, and when 
he is not, whether an article is good, or whether it is bad, 
when work is done well, or when it is slighted. Now house¬ 
keeping, to be a success, must be carried on in tho samo 
way. A rich merchant does not perform manual labor, but 
confines himself to overseeing; and tho wifo of a rich man 
need not make her own puddings or bread, but certainly 
ought to be able to supervise that sort of work, when neces¬ 
sary. 

We have thus answered the question of “ A Subscriber.” 
It is our deliberate opinion, that the education of women, 
in this country, is deficient in this one respect. Girls ought 
to be taught, to a greater degree than they are, to be good 
housekeepers. If some of the hours wasted on mere showy 
accomplishments were devoted to learning more useful 
things, there would be happier households, nay! even better 
servants. 

Ik Paris, precious stones are worn freely in the hair. 
The hair is dressed quite in the Regency style, and M. 
Albert, the empress’ hair-dresser, mixes curls and plaits in 
an indescribable manner, but which is very graceful. The 
head does not look overburdened, although there is a profu¬ 
sion of hair upon it. The large butterfly bows ore very 
fashionable, made either of velvet or faille , and very fre¬ 
quently some velvet ribbon is plaited in with the strands of 
hair. Sometimes tho butterfly bow stands up as an aigrette 
in the center of a round coronet placed at the side of the 
head. We have seen a very pretty arrangement in this 
style; it was a chaplet of Spanish jossmine, light and deli¬ 
cate as a feather, with a butterfly bow of pink ribbon; on 
one side a crossband of pink velvet mixed with the plaits, 
and on the other side a spray of jossmine. 
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The Injurious Effect of Children's Parties, as con¬ 
ducted at present, is tho subject of remark on the port of 
a loading medical journal. Children, it says, are excited 
beforehand. They are dressed insufficiently; they dance 
themselves into great fatigue; they eat and drink at lata 
hours what would try their digestion badly enough in its 
midday vigor; and, worst of all, they lose from two to six 
hours sleep. This is all very true. But while every one 
must sympathize with the young sufferers who thus early 
find out all they have to endure when they are called upon 
to “ enjoy themselves,” it seems hard that not a finger is 
lifted, not a voice is raised on behalf of the cider members 
of the community, whose sufferings must, at times, be awful 
at their late evening-parties. Hers, in Philadelphia, people 
go out to parties at ten and eleven o’clock, just at the hour 
when they ought to be getting into bed. To say nothing of 
these late hours, tho uncomfortable nature of the scanty 
clothing too many ladies wear, tho misery of sating when 
they do not want to eat, and not eating when they do, there 
is the crushing expense which all this misery entails. There 
can be no doubt that we are as yet very barbarous in our 
enjoyments; real enjoyment should be natural, and not 
artificial; but what human creature could ever naturally 
enjoy the discomfort, for instance, of a crowded evening- 
party ? Or how about health, when twice as many people 
are pocked into rooms as the apartments can comfortably 
hold, when the air gets vitiated in consequence, and when 
the hoat soon rises to ninety, or even more, of Fahrenheit 1 
What have the medical journals to say to this! 

New Magazines are continually being advertised, ts our 
readers know, and as continually being stepped, after a brief 
existence of a few months. Sometimes these ventures live 
a year or two; but the end comos at last. A New York daily 
of high standing asks why this is so, and then proceeds to 
answer it as follows:—“Real and rigid editing,” It says,“Is 
what mainly makes tho difference in this department be¬ 
tween success and failure. The editor of a magazine ought 
not to content himself with merely looking over what con¬ 
tributions it may please Providence to send him, correcting 
copy, and picking the rubbish out of the flotsam and jetsam 
thrown upon his shores. He ought to exercise such a con¬ 
trol as shall insure every prominent topic of full treatment, 
and make his magazine a symmetrical whole, and not 'a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.’ This demands a special 
aptitudo and a special training.” Now that is the exact 
truth. An editor, if a successful one, lias to cater for one 
or two hundred thousand readers. He most have some¬ 
thing to please all. Long experience is, therefore, a very 
great advantage to him. In our time, we have seem nearly 
a hundred magazines started, intended to resemble “Peter- 
sou’s,” but only one is alive now that is as old as this. A 
good magazine is like wine in one respect, it gets better 
with age. 

Tux Latest Style of crinoline is shown in an engraving 
given in the front of this number. This under-skirt, or 
crinoline, as it is so generally called, is made entirely of 
white horse-hair. The tonrnure is formed of puffs, which 
are continued at the sides in the lower part. The front is 
quite plain. 

Compare the colored fiishion-plates in “Peterson" with 
those in other magazines. We give steel fashion-plates, and 
most others give colored wood-cuts only. The plates, in 
“ Peterson,” cost more than twice as much a piece as those 
in other magazines generally. 
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Additions Mat be Made to Clubs at the price paid by the 
rret of tho dub. When enough names have thus been added 
to make a second dub, the sender will be entitled to a 
second premium, or premiums, as the case may be. Thus, 
far five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also 
*• Our Father, Who Art in Heaven/ 1 as premiums. Now the 
person sending us such a club, may odd subscribers at $1.60 
each, at any time during the year, and when enough have 
been sent to make five additional ones, then the sender will 
be entitled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of 
our premium engravings. And so of all our clubs. 

A Vnr Useful Ueder-Skibt, which may be put on under 
almost any dress, is represented in an engraving in the 
front of the present number. This under-skirt is made of 
Clack silk, and is trimmed with a deep puffing, fastened 
down with a narrow scalloped-out edge, and with a flounce 
put on with a heading and scalloped out on both sides. All 
the scallops are edged with black satin. Tho shape and 
style of this underskirt may be copied in a cheaper mate¬ 
rial, if wished. 

Clubs Must begin with either the January or July num¬ 
ber. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always bo 
supplied. No club subscription taken for less than a year. 

Pexsots OtDEBTira THIS Magazi^e from agents, or dealers, 
must look to them to supply the work. The publisher has 
no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

Fon Two Dollaes axd a Half we will send a copy of 
* Peterson," for one year, and also a copy of either of our 
premium engravings. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Mary Russell Milford. Edited by the Rev. A. 
O. K. VEstrange. 2 volt., 12 mo. New York: Harper dt 
Brother t. —Mias Mitford is chiefly known for her charming 
book, “Our Village." Thirty years ago everybody read it, 
and even yet it is a general favorite. Its sketches of rural 
life in England are graphic and natural, and will long sur¬ 
vive as s picture of manners in out-of-the-way districts, in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century. Of so genial an 
author it is natural to wish to know more than a volume of 
mere sketches reveals. Accordingly, in this work, we have 
b»-r life, as told Incidentally by herself In lotters to various 
friends and correspondents. The reverend editor has written 
bat little himself: only enongh. Indeed, to connect the let- 
trrs together; and the result is a very enjoyable book. Miss 
Mitford was of what is called in England "a good family." 
Her father was descended from the younger branch of a 
noble stock, and her mother was an heiress. The father 
seems to have been one of those easy, spendthrift, popular 
men, whom even his own sex liko, and whom wives and 
daughters adore. He ran through two fortunes, and lived, 
in bis old age, on the earnings of his daughter: yet that 
daughter, to the very last, loved, nayl almost worshiped 
him. The volumes are very neatly printed and bound. 

Charles O'Malley. By the author of u Harry Lorrtquer." 
1 eoi., 8 vo. Pftilada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —We have 
seen a thousand novels published since “O’Malley" first ap¬ 
peared, and yet, in all that time, there has been no one so 
nllicking and racy. As a picture of life in Ireland, in what 
some regretfully call “ the good old times," it has no equal, 
t W« have re-read it with almost unalloyed delight, laughing 
as heartily as at first over its fun and frolic. This is a very 
handsome edition, and can be had bound in cloth, or in half 
calf, as the purchaser may desire. As “ O’Malley" is a book 
to keep In the library, the latter style of binding is not only 
the best, but, in the long run, the cheapest. 


The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of 
Victor Rydberg , by William W. Thomas , Jr. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 1 rof., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. — 
We are glad to see that the demand for this novel has been 
so great as to call already for a second edition. It is really a 
work of very high merit. Not ouly is the story well told, not 
only is the story itself an exciting one, but the picture of the 
times, which are those of Julian the Apoetatc, is drawn with 
equal truth and force. 8uch novels instruct the reader often 
even more than history itself, for they make the dry bones 
live again and give vitality to a dead and dumb post. Miss 
Bremer was the first to call attention to this remarkable 
novel, and it was chiefly through her influence that Mr. 
Thomas, American Consul in Sweden, was induoed to trans¬ 
late it. 

The Andes and the Amazon. By James Orton, M. A. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —This volume 
is the result of a scientific expedition, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to the equatorial regions of 
South America and the river Amazon. Nearly the wholo 
of the tract explored has been singularly misrepresented 
even by the most recent geographical writers. We welcome 
this work, therefore, as a reliable account of that strange 
district: in every way it ia full of instruction, and it has 
also unflagging interest. The volume is finely illustrated, 
and has a new map of equatorial Amorica. 

The Planter's Northern Bride. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —This 
is the seventh volume of the new series of the novels of 
Mrs. Lee Hentz. The volume is printed and bound to match 
Its predecessors. The binding is in such excellent taste, that 
few books look so well in a library as this and the others of 
tho series. All of theso novels are love-stories, the scene 
being mostly laid at tho South before the war. Five more 
volumes will complete the scries. 

Only Herself. By Miss Edwards. 1 vol.. 8 ro. New York: 
Harper dt Brothers. —This novel is by the Miss Edwards, who 
wrote “Dennis Donne," and has since become Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip. It is not near so good as her former works; in¬ 
deed is quite the worst she has yot written. The heroine is 
an intensely selfish character, hardly consistent or probable. 
If there are such women in England, there are none, wo 
hope, in America. 

A Marriage hs High Life. By Mr*. Grey. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —A double-column, 
octavo edition, price only fifty cents. Mrs. Grey is exceed¬ 
ingly popular with a large circle of readers, and, indeed, in 
her line of fiction cannot easily be excelled. Few novels 
have sold better than her “ Duko and Cousin." 

The Maiden Widow. By Mrs. R D. E. N. South worth. 1 
vol-, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —A sequel 
to the “Family Doom," heretofore noticed in these pages. 
Mrs. Southworth, in spite of being one of the most volumin¬ 
ous, is also onq of the most popular of our female novelists. 

Plautus. By C. S Harrington, M. A. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper dt Brothers. —An edition of thq three best 
plays of the Latin author, Plautus, with notes critical and 
explanatory. The comedies are Captitl, Trinummus, and 
Rudens. 

Adventures of Caleb Williams. By WiUiam Godwin. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —A novel that 
attracted no little notice sixty yean ago. It is, perhaps, 
one of the most curious and subtle, in some respects, in the 
language. 

Why Did He Marry Her? By Elisa A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —A love-story, 
pure and simple, that will please all, but especially the 
young. The plot Is unusually stirring. 

HireU. By the author of “Abel Drake's Wife." 1 voL, 8 
vo. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —A cheap, octavo edi¬ 
tion, price fifty cents, of a new novel by John Saunders. , „ 
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0UR ARM-CHAIR. 

Wheeler & Wilsox. —“On the seventh day of August, 
1807, I purchased,” writos Harriet A. Bellows, of Seneca 
Falls, “one of your Sewing-Machines, which has been used 
from that day to this almost incessantly. I do not recollect 
suiy day except Sundays in which some work has not been 
done upon it. By far the greater part of the time it has 
been run from seven o’clock in the morning until ten, 
eleven, and often until twelve o’clock at night. It has 
never cost one cent for repairs, and is to-day in ns completo 
working order as the day I bought it. I would not ex¬ 
change it for a new Machine of any other kind.” 

Sea-Moss Farixe, made from pure Irish Moss, is decidedly 
a most delicious food, and one that has long been wanted 
for invalids and children, and those requiring a light and 
delicate food. It is being used extensively os a table dessert, 
in Blauc Mange, Puddings, Cream, etc., and over one hun¬ 
dred palatable dishes may be modo from it. Its great con¬ 
venience and extraordinary cheapness —ill make it the most 
popular food sauce in tho world. Office of the Company, 63 
Park Place, New York. 

Several Hundred Novels are contained in the Ca^aloguo 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. These novels arc by Scott, 
Dickens, D’Israeli, Lever, Trollope, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. 
Gray, Mrs. Southworth, etc., etc. They are of all prices, 
from twenty-flvo cents up to a dollar and seventy-five cents; 
and of all descriptions, romantic, historical, humorous, 
realistic, etc., etc. Catalogues sent gratis, if written for. 
Address T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. 

The New Illustrated Edition of Charles Dickens’ works 
is now published, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, at $1.75 per 
volume, instead of $2.50, os formerly. This great reduction 
in price is made to meet the times. There is now no edi¬ 
tion, published anywhere, equal to this in price and quality. 
Everybody, who protends to have books, ought to have an 
edition of Dickens, and this is tho edition to buy. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine" is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to overy county, 
village, and cross-roads. 

Sherman’s Patent Brake to prevent retrogrado motion 
on Wheeler A Wilson’s Sewing-Machines. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, with instructions for using, on tho receipt of 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Address Sherman, Patent Brake 
Company, Box 2832, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subscribers to “Peterson's Magazine*’ can have either 
of the premium engravings for $1.00 each. To all others 
the price is $2.00. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 300 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 

How to Make Good Tea.-— Nearly every woman thinks she 
knows how to make good tea. But this is a mistake. When 
a really first-rate dish of tea has been tasted, people realize, 
for the first time, how bad has been the tea they have been 
in the habit of drinking. 

To make good tea, three things are requisite. Tho first 
is good tea. What Is good tea depends, in some degree, on 
the taste of the peraon who is to drink it. But whatever 
kind is selected, bo sure you get the best of that kind. Tho 
second thing is a good tea-pot. It should be a plain one, 
free from ornaments, which give a larger surface to throw 
off the heat, or from flutings or mouldings, which prevent 
the inside being wiped clean and dry after use. The third 
requisite is boiling soft water. When soft water cannot bo 
obtained, a small portion of carbonate of soda is often used 


to correct the hardness of the water, but in general it is em¬ 
ployed in great excess, when it render* ths tea soapy and 
mawkish. Without these three things, you may have a 
beverage you call tea, but it is not a firvt-rate article. 

One of the most famous receipts for making tea is that of 
the late Leigh Hunt. He was an inveterate tea-drinker, and 
particularly choice in his tea. We cannot do better than 
to let him tell his story in his own words. “ Dear reader,” 
he says, “ malo or female, (very dear If the latter,) do you 
know how to make good teal Because if you do not, (and 
we have known many otherwise accomplished persons fail 
in that desideratum,) here is a receipt for yofi. In the first 
^lace, the tea-pot must be thoroughly cleaned, and the water 
thoroughly boiling. There should not be a leaf of stale tea 
left from the last meal. The tests of boiling are variocs 
with different people, but there can be no uncertainty if the 
steam come out of the lid of tho kettle; and it is best, there¬ 
fore, to bo sure upon that evidence. No good tea can be de¬ 
pended upon from an urn, because an urn cannot be kept 
boiling, and water should never be put upon tea but in a 
thoroughly and immediately boiling state. If it has dono 
boiling, it should bo made to boil again. Boiling, propor¬ 
tion, and attention, are the three magic words of tea-making. 
The water should be soft, hard water being sure to spoil tho 
best tea; and it is advisable to prepare the tea-pot against a 
chill by letting a small quantity of hot water stand in it be¬ 
fore you begin, emptying it out, of course, when you do so. 
Those premises being taken care of, excellent tea may bo 
made for one person by putting into tho pot two or three 
teaspoonfuls, and as much water as will cover tho quantity; 
let this stand fivo minutes, and then odd as much more as 
will twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave this 
additional water smother five minutes, and then, first put¬ 
ting the sugar and milk into tho cup, pour out the tea, 
making suro to put in another cup of boiling water directly. 
Of tea, mode for a party, a spoonful for each, and one large 
ono over, must bo used, taking care never to drain the tea¬ 
pot, and always to add tho requisite quantity of boiling 
water, as just mentioned. Now have a cup of tea thus well- 
made, and you will find it a very different thing from tho 
insipid dilution which some call tea, watery at the edges, 
and transparent half-way down; or the syrup into which 
somo convert their tea, who are no tea-drinkers, but should 
take molasses for their breakfast; or the mere strength of 
tea, without any ono qualification of other materials—a 
thing no hotter than stewed tea-leaves. In tea, properly so 
called, you should slightly taste the sugar, be sensible of a 
balmy softness in tho milk, and enjoy at once a solidity, a 
delicacy, a relish, and a fragrance in the tea. Thus com¬ 
pounded, it is at onco a refreshment and an elegance, awl, 
we believe, tho most innocent of cordials; for we think wo 
can say, from experience, that when tea docs horn, it is 
either from the unmitigated strength just mentioned, or 
from its being taken too hot—a common and most perni¬ 
cious custom. The inside of a man, dear people, is not s 
kitchen copper.” 

Another famous receipt is that of the late celebrated cook, 
Alexis Soyer. It is shorter than Leigh Hunt's. “Put ths 
tea,” he says, “ into a perfectly clean and dry tea-pot, tea 
minutes or a quarter of an hour before it is required. Warm 
both tho pot and the tea by placing them in the oTen, or 
before the fire; then fill the tea-pot with boiling water. 
AIlow r it to stand for five minutes, and the tea is ready. This 
method improves tho fragrance of the tea very considerably, 
slightly, but pleasantly, altering the flavor; it appears to act 
by removing any trace of moisture or dampness from ths 
tea, and by developing the aromatic principle. It will b« 
found well worth a trial.” Either of these receipts will give 
you good tea, howover: on the whole, perhaps, we prefer 
Leigh lluut’s. At any rate, he tells of his way of tea-making 
in such an unctuous, enjoyable fashion, that our mouth 
waters as wo read it. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Budding Plants requires more care than is generally sup* 
posed, and as many of our lair subscribers attend to it (or 
themselves, we give a few hints on the subject, thus early 
in the season. The principal point, be it remembered, is to 
Induce the roots to remain below the varying influence of 
the weather; and this can, in a great degree, be secured. 

Before planting remove the soil from the beds to a con¬ 
siderable depth, and fill in to within a foot or so of the sur¬ 
face with rough, porous soil, pieces of soft brick, rotten 
wood, etc., well mingled together, and saturated with water. 
Upon this throw in some of the soil in which the pi ants "are 
to root. After planting give another good watering, and 
with the remainder of the soil finish off the bed. And to 
these precautions to retain moisture, it is an excellent one 
to add that of mulching the surface of the soil till the plants 
have covered it. The short grass from the lawns is excel¬ 
lent for the purpose. 

Now it must be a very dry season to exhaust the store of 
moisture thus given and husbanded; but, nevertheless, an 
addition may be required. If so, don’t think of putting it 
on the surface, but have hqjes made in different parts of the 
bed through tho soil into the moss of porous material below, 
down which a good supply can be poured, and where it will 
be stored up to be given out as the plants require it. The 
•oil immediately about the plants will constantly obtain a 
supply from below, and from it the roots of the plants will 
obtain what they require. Plants thus treated will not be 
affected by every scorching day during the summer. Their 
growth will be steady and progressive, the results of which 
on their general health need not be commented on. Of 
course, this ground-watering is not intonded to supersede 
syringing the foliago of plants at the close of hot, dry days. 
That is quite another matter, and a very important one, too. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Rxry receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 0 

B0UP8. - 

FiskSovp .—Soak some crashed, dried peas, previously 
well washed, then put them to cook in warm spring or 
river water. After softening, pass them through a colander, 
so as to form a thin puree. Take, afterward, some scraps of 
fresh fish, put them in a sauce-pan, with an onion stuck 
with one or two heads of cloves, slices of carrot and pot¬ 
herbs, salt and pepper; moisten with half water and half 
broth ; add bread-crumbs and a lump of butter; let tho whole 
cook thoroughly, and then strain through a colander. In 
the South of France this fish-soup, which everywhere can 
replace that of meat. Is prepared with oil instead of butter. 

Veal Gravy Soup .—Garnish the bottom of tho stew-pan 
with thin pieces of lard, then a few slices of ham, slices of 
veal-cntlet, sliced onions, carrots, parsnips, celery, a few 
cloves upon the meat, and a spoonful of broth; soak it on 
the fire in this manner till the veal throws out its juice ; 
then put it on a stronger fire till the meat catches to the 
bottom of the pan and is brought to a proper color, then add 
a sufficient quantity of light broth, and simmer it on a slow 
fire till the meat is thoroughly doue; add a little thyme and 
mushrooms. Skim and sift it clear for use. 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup .—One gallon of cold water, 
one pound of beef, and two tablespoonfuls of rice. Let this 
boil, then add an onion or two or three leeks; boil an hour. 
Peel and slice eight potatoes; wash them in warm water; 
add them to the soup, with a seasoning of salt and pepper; 
stir it freqnently; boil another hour, and then serve. 

A Very Simple Soup .—Skim off the fat from mutton or 
chicken-stock; put into a soup-pot, with two or three car¬ 
rots, turnips, and onions, a cup of rice, tho bones and bits of 
cold meat, pepper, salt, and a few tomatoes. Boil it four 
hoars; then take out the bones, and send it to table. 


FISH. 

Lobster-Pie.— Boil two or three lobsters, take the meat 
from the tails whole, and cut each in four pieces length¬ 
ways. Tako out all the spawn and the meat from the claws; 
beat it well in a mortar, and season it with pepper, salt, two 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little anchovy liquor. Melt half 
a pound of fresh butter, and stir all together with the crumb 
of a penny roll rubbed through a fine*colander, and the 
yolks of two eggs. Put a light puff-paste over the dish, lay 
in the tails, and the rest of tho meat over them. Cover it 
with paste, and bako in a slow oven. 

Frying Fish. —In frying fish, the egg should be carefully 
spread over the fish, and then the fish should bo rolled in a 
good quantity of bread-crumbs on a flat dish. Have a fry¬ 
ing-pan ready filled with boiling lard, or, better still, oil, and 
fry till the required brownness is obtained. 

MEATS. 

Rump-Steak Pie.— Procure two pounds of rump-steaks, 
which cut into slices half an inch thick, and season well 
with pepper and salt; dip each picco into flour, and lay 
them in a small pie-dish, finishing tho top in the form of a 
dome; add a wineglassful of water, then have ready half a 
pound of plain paste; cut off a small piece, which roll into a 
band, and lay round the edgo of tho dish, having previously 
wotted it with a paste-brush dipped in water; then roll out 
the remainder of tho pasto to about tlio size of tho dish, 
damp the band of paste upon tho dish, and lay tho other 
piece over; make a hole with a knife at the top, press the 
edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim tho pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brash, and orna¬ 
ment it with the trimmings of tho paste, according to fancy; 
bako it rather better than an hour in a moderate oven, and 
servo either hot or cold. 

7b Dress Kidneys— Cut them through the center; take 
out tho core; pull the kernels apart; put them into the 
sauce-pan without any water, and set them on tho fire 
whore they may get hot, not boil; in half an hour put the 
kidneys into cold water, wash them clean, and put them 
back into the sauce-pan, with just enough water to cover 
them; boil them one hour, then take them up; clean off the 
fat and skin; put into tho frying-pau some butter, pepper, 
and salt; dredge in a little flour, half a pint of hot water, 
and tho kidneys; let them simmer twenty minutes; stir 
them ofton; do not let them fry, because it hardons them. 
This is a very nice dish for breakfast. 

7b Boil Corned-Beef —Wash it thoroughly, and put into 
a pot that will hold plenty of water. The water should bo 
hot; the same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh 
moat It is not too much to allow' half an hour for overy 
pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The goodness of 
corned-beef depends much on its being boiled gently and 
long. If it is to be eaten cold, lay it, when boiled, into a 
coarse earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of board the 
size of the meat. Upon this put a clean stone, or a couple 
of flat-irons, or some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very 
much improved by being pressed. 

A Beef-Cutlet. —Tako a rib of beef, beat it a little to make 
it tender, luy it in vinegar for six hours, then take it out, and 
have prepared broad-crumbs, parsley, pepper, salt, and a 
little onion; rub yolk of egg over tho cutlet, and strew the 
above ingredients well over it; put it in a tin tray before the 
fire for an hour and a half^ turning it occasionally. Servo 
with rich gravy. 

Lamb's-Head with Brain or Liver, —Blanch the brain or 
liver, and mince them as for sheep’s-head, introducing only 
the yolk of an egg; mix with a little milk, stir in quickly, 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, the juice of half a 
lemon, lay it on the dish with the head ovor, and serve. 

DESSKBfrs. 

Orange Sponge. —To one ounco of Isinglass, dissolved In a 
pint of boiling water and strained, add the Juice of six 
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oranges and two lemons, half a pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of flour, sifted fine. Mix all well together, and when 
nearly cold, whip it till it becomes a sponge; then put it 
iuto a mould. If whipped too warm it will turn to a Jelly. 
It is better to make it a day before you use it. 

Almond~Puff*. —Two ounces of sweet almonds, blanched, 
then beaten into a little paste with orange-flower water. 
Take the whites of throe eggs, and beat them to a high 
froth; add to them the almond-paste, and as much finely- 
powdered sugar as will make it of a tolerable consistence; 
form cakes of any shape you choose, lay them on writing- 
paper, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Yellow Flummery. —Boil two ounces of isinglass in a pint 
and a half of water till it is dissolved, and then add a pint 
of white wine, the juice of two and the outside of three 
lemons, the yolks of seven, eggs, well beaten, and sugar to 
your taste. Mix the whole together and set it on the Are 
till it boils, stirring it continually; strain it into a basin, and 
stir it till ft is almost qold, then put It into the moulds. 

Raisin-Pudding. —Soak two ounces of raisins in enough 
brandy to cover them. Take half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of ground ginger, 
two eggs, four ounces of white sugar, and enough milk to 
make it a pretty light paste; add the raisins and brandy, 
put it into a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve 
with what pudding-sauce you please. 

Lemon-Pit. —The Juice and grated rind of one lemon, one 
cup of water, one tablespoonful of corn-flour, one cup of 
sugar, one egg, and a piece of butter the size of a small egg. 
Boil the water, wet the corn-flour with a little cold water, 
and stir it in; when it boils up, pour it on the sugar and 
butter; after it cools, add the egg and lemon; bake with 
under and upper crust. 

Apple-Meringue. —Boil twelve apples in water till soft, take 
off the peel, press the pulp through a hair-sieve upon half a 
pound of pounded loaf-sugar; whip the whites of two eggs, 
add them to the apples, beat all together till it becomes very 
stiff and looks quite white. Servo it heaped upon a dish. 

Birthright-Pudding without Eggs. —One pound of suet 
shred fine, half a pint of molasses, one pound of currants, 
one pound of flour; to be mixed with boiling milk; add can¬ 
died lemon, raisins, nutmeg, and bitter almonds to taste; tie 
In a cloth, and boil five hours. 

CAKXS. 

Nice Little Oakes. —One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of currants, 
four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the sugar and flour to¬ 
gether; rub the buttor well into the mixture; add the cur¬ 
rants; pound the mace; beat the eggs for twenty minutes. 
form into small, flat cakes; place on a well-buttered tin, and 
bake half on hour in a quick oven. 

Milk-Scones. —Boil two pints of milk; when boiling, take 
off the fire and stir into the pan sufficient flour to make it 
into a thick paste; add a little salt; roll out on a baking- 
board very thin, cut into small rounds like biscuits, and 
bake on a hot girdlo for two or three minutes. They should 
be put at once into a warm napkin and sent to table very hot. 

Seed-Chke. —One pound of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak¬ 
ing-powder, half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, six ounces 
/ of butter, two eggs, a dessertspoonful of caraway-seeds, and 
half a pint of milk. Mix well together, and bake from an 
hour and a half to two hours in rather a slow oven. 

Little White. Oakes. —Dry half a pound of flour, rub into 
it a very little sugar, one ounce of butter, oue egg, and a 
spoonful of thin cream, a few caraway-seeds, and as much 
milk as will make it into a paste. Roll out thin, and bake 
for fifteen minutes on a tin. 

Shrewsbury Oakes. —Beat the whites of three eggs, half a 
pound of sifted sugar, dissolve half a pound of butter. Mix 
these ingredients with sufficient flour to make a paste. Then 
roll out, and cut with glass or tin. 


Dutch-Cakes :—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, four 
eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar; beat the 
butter and lard to a cream, mix it with the eggs, well 
beaten; then add the flour and sugar, both warmed, and a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon; when well-beaten, add a spoon¬ 
ful of brandy, and bake & full hour, in a buttered mould, in 
a quick oven. 

Lemon-Cdke .—One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, 
six ounces of moist sugar, three teaspoon this of baking-¬ 
powder, three eggs, and the rind of one large lemon, or two 
small ones, grated fine; a little milk to make it the proper 
stiffness. Bake for one hour in a quick oven. 


FA8HI0NS FOR APRIL. 

Fio. i.— Evening-Dress or White 8wiss Muslin, trimmed 
with twelve narrow flounces, which reach to the waist; each 
flounce has a band of narrow, black velvet run on it just 
above the narrow hem. Low, plain waist, and short, puffed 
sleeves; black velvet bretellea, with small bows on the 
shoulders, and a black velvet sash, with large bows and 
long, wide ends. Narrow blaok velvet ribbon around the 
neck, and a bow of black velvet in the hair. 

Fio. n.— Walkixg-Dresb. —The skirt is of green and white 
plaid mohair, trimmed with eleven narrow, bias ruffles, scal¬ 
loped on the lower edge. The redingote is also of green 
mohair, but of a smaller plaid than that of the skirt, and 
of two shades of green instead of green and white. It opens 
in front, is lined with green silk, which shows when the 
ends are turned back. The back of the redingote is slit up 
part of the, way to the waist, and the corners are turned 
bock and faced with green silk, like the front; the open 
waist and closo sleeves ore also trimmed with grsan silk. 
White lace bonnet, ornamented with pink ruses. 

Fio. hi.—House or Carriage-Dress or Rich Brown Silk, 
striped with block. The skirt is short and quite plain; the 
pannier is very much puffed out in the back, and not doeed 
at the lower part; that, as well as the bottom of the small, 
tight, Jacket-shaped body, is trimmed with black lace put 
on over white lace; the sleeves and bretelles are trimmed in 
the same way. 

Fio. iv.—White Mohair Dress. —The skirt of which is 
quite plain, except just around the bottom, where a scal¬ 
loped trimming is put on to turn up, and is laid in large 
box-plaits. Yellow silk over-skirt, very much looped up, 
longer at the back than at the sides, and trimmed with 
green fringe; a small, white ornament, like an apron, trim¬ 
med witli green, falls over the front. High, white muslin 
body worn under a low, green silk one, and sleeves puffed 
to the wrist. 

Fio. v.— Carriage or House-Dress of Gray Silk.—T bs 
skirt is long and plain, except down the front, which is orna¬ 
mented with blue bows, connected by a band of blueailk. 
The casaque, which also forms an upper-skirt, has two very 
deep and full puffs at the back, and is turned back and 
faced with blue silk in front; the waist is also open, and 
faced with blue silk, and shows the waist of the under-skirt, 
which is trimmed with blue bows. Bonnet of blue crepe, 
ornamented with a small ostrich feather. 

Fio. vi—Ridino-IIaeit of Navy Blue Cloth.—T he skirt, 
which must be slightly gored on each width, is fifty inches 
long. The body, which opens in front over a high, white 
vest, or chemisette, is made with lapels, and a very small 
basque; at the back the basque slopes down into a very 
short coat skirt. Block hat, and gray gauze veil. 

Fio. vii.—Dress of Brown Silk, trimmed round the bot¬ 
tom with three flounces, two striped with black satin and a 
plain one in the middle. Casaque ornamented like the 
skirt, rounded in front and with revere trimmed with a 
ruche and flounce, and looped up iu the middle of the bock. 
Bonnot of brown velvet and black lace. Long feather form¬ 
ing a diadem. 
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f ». tel— Gray &lk Dress, trimmed in front with a deep 
flouice surmounted bj a wide velvet cross-strip. Long 
tank fbnning »train behind. Corsage with long basques in 
front Short basque behind laid in three wide plaits. The cor- 
nge opens shawl-fcshion, and the basques are trimmed with 
a wide satin ciwestrip. Sleeves plain to the elbow, with a 
ntin urns strip and bow; wide on Urn fere-arm, slit up and 
trimmed with deep, white lace. < 

GoraiL Kaunas.—We also give, this month, patterns 
for colitis and sleeves, for & crinoline, and for’an under¬ 
skirt, as well ss for a fine white cloth jacket for the house, 
sad to be made without sleeves. This jacket is trimmed 
with s row of velvet all around, and with two other rows at 
the bottom; the back of the jacket is slit up behind; and it 
km a black velvet collar, and is fastened in front by one 
large button. 

The new spring goods are exceedingly pretty and fresh¬ 
looking; the chintzes, percales, and a new cotton material 
called satin-jean, which ia a little twilled surd very glossy, are 
nasally of white grounds, with green, blue, or violet stripes; 
or else with polka dots, or with small flower patterns over 
them. 8ome of the prettiest percales are perfectly plain, 
and of delicate tea, buff, dove, or pearl colors. Lawns and 
organdies are striped In white, or of some delicate shade of 
color, alternating with strips of a gay chintz pattern. Mo¬ 
hairs are in stripes and checks of all the pretty spring 
colon; French summer silks are always beautiful, and vary 
but little in pattern, the small plaids and narrow stripes 
beiqg always in fashion; they come in all the most delicate 
■hades of color. The foulards, which have been of such poor 
quality for so many years, are of a much more serviceable 
texture this jar; they are twilled, hare light grounds, and 
are dotted with pretty contrasting colors, as a buff ground 
with ligkt-blue; maize color with brown; gray with violet, 
etc.; and some have flowers sprinkled over them; others are 
striped, etc. Grenadines are of alt colored grounds, with 
brocaded stripes and flowers. There ore innumerable mate¬ 
rials of cotton and silk, and silk and wool combination, with 
inanmerable names attached; but they are usually of the 
styles described. Black silks are still very high, if of good 
quality, as well as all other good silks of single colors. The 
fancy silks with figures, stripes, etc., are lower in propor¬ 
tion than the others. For very elegant dresses, either as 
an overskirt for a short suit, or as a tunic over a train- 
dram, crepe de chine is very stylish. This is something like 
the old-fashioned China crepe, except it is much lighter 
In texture, and finer, with a less crapy surface. This is of 
French manufacture, and not Chinese. It has not body 
enough to make a long dress of. It is usually trimmed 
with lace, or a narrow moss fringe. 

A long drew is never seen on the. street now, and a short 
one is as seldom seen in the evening, except on very young 
girls. There is nothing particularly new in' tho way of 
making dresses. For the street, the lower-skirt is trimmed 
With either one deep ruffle, or several narrower ones, or 
with puffings, quillings, etc., as the fancy frmy dictate. The 
upper-skirt is usually a good deal puffed at the back, draped 
at the aides, and shonld always be trimmed to correspond, 
ia some measure, with the under-skirt. Even for the street, 
file dresses will be worn square, or slightly open in front, 
over a chemisette; and while some cling to the dose coat- 
sUere, others prefer the tight sleeve to just below the elbow, 
with two or three deep ruffles, or the old-fashioned pagoda 
risers, reaching to the wrist, and very wide. 

ftiOQUxs, very much draped and puffed, made of black silk, 
comes this season to wear over dresses of all colors; but on 
article of the same kind can be made of the color of the 
underskirt, and thus form a complete costume. Very short 
jsskets, slit up the back and under the arms, so as to give 
room for the pannier, and with long, wide flowing sleeves, 
will also be worn on tbs street.’ 


Long DrRBsxs for the house are also very much trimmed; 
ruffles, flounces, and bows of ribbon, are seen everywhere; 
the pnffed tunic still keeps its place; square and heart- 
shaped bodies sure much the most fashionable. Lace is very 
much employed in all trimmings. 

Since the open bodices have been worn, more attention 
has been paid to linen; and lace, its appropriate trimming, 
is now universally used for ladies’ collars, cuffs, and friHs. 
The chemisette a caur , square, and the collar, Henri 11., 
are very pretty, but the latter is most becoming to persons 
with long necks. After all, tho most important thing to 
be observed in drees is whether a particular style, shape, or 
color, suits the wearer’s age, figure, height, or complexion. 
The present fashions are most varied, and every woman 
ought to be able to discover the one most suited to improve 
instead of to uglify her appearance. There is a greater art 
in dressing well than many would suppose; thus the short 
costume often looks ungraceful, not because it fits badly, 
but from the simple reason that the under-skirts have not 
received proper attention. / 

Only tho smallest kind of crinoline or hoop Is worn, just 
enough to make a person walk comfortably, if the dress be 
either long or short; the hoops shonld in no instance meet 
in front, either at the top or bottom. 

Th* Nxw Bonnets still retain the winter’s shape, very 
small at the back, and very high in front. Feathers are a 
great deal used, but as the season advances, they will give 
way to long sprays of flowers. 

Foa Dressing the Hair there Is no fixed rule; it is gener¬ 
ally combed high in front, and arranged in sufch a manner as 
to call to mind the general aspect of tho Marie Antoinette 
; styles; but what diversity of details! Here, wo see one or 
! two pendant short braids; there, these braids are long; one 
| lady has her head covered with close, short curls, likc*the 
fleece of a sheep; another wears her hair crimped, waved, 
and built up like a tower; this one adopts short curls; that 
one wears them as long as a bell-rope. In short, everything 
is permissible; and a woman no longer depends on anything 
but her own individual taste. 

AMOxa New Materials are the Braver Brand, pure 
black Mohair, and the Buffalo Brand, black alpaca. They 
are, probably, tho best things imported. They combine ele- 
gunco and cheapness in an unrivaled degree, and will out¬ 
wear any other articles in the same line of goods. To a 
great extent thty wiH supersede black silk. 'William J. 
Peake k Co., Nos. 46, 48, and 50 White street, New York, 
are the Importers- The other materials for spring dresses 
are much as usual. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress or Fawn-Colored Cashmere, for a Little 
Girl. —The lower-skirt is trimmed with a narrow sea Hoped 
band in cashmere, bound and headed with brown braid; the 
upper-skirP opens in front, and that, ns well as the small 
basque-skirt to tho jacket, correspond in trimming with 
that of tho lower-skirt. The jacket opens square in front 
over a plain body. Fawn-colored hat, and brown feather. 

Fig. n.—D ress of Light-Blue Mohair, trimmed with three 
ruffles of the same at the bottom, headed by a niching of 
blue silk. The casaque of mohair is open and rounded in 
front, and is also trimmed with a rnching of blue silk; the 
casaque is cut square at the nock, trimmed with a blue silk 
ruche, and is worn over a plaited muslin body. White lint, 
with roees and green leaves. 

Fig: in.— Suit of Grat Cashmere, for a Boy.— The trou¬ 
sers and Zouave jacket are braided in black; gray vest; 
gray felt hot, and pkraio. 

Fig. iv.—Infant’s Cap, trimmed with Insertion and orna¬ 
mented with bows and rosettes of ribbon. 

Fig. v.—S ilk Hat, for a Baby, with turned up brim, trim- 
mod with loops of satin ribbon. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 




SILK FINISHED 

BLACK PURE MOHA 3 RS. 

Those GOODS are distinguished for their Silky ap¬ 
pearance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Black , which we warrant them to- retain. Being made of 
the very fittest material ,they positively excel all other 
Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid floods are sold by most of the 
leading Itetail Dry Goods Merchants in all the 
leading cities and towns throughout all the States. 

tfif Purchasers will know these Goods, as a 
ticket is attached to each piece bearing u picture 
of the Beaver, precisely like the above . 

WM. I. PEAKE <fc CO., 

40. 4$ and 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 

VTMTf 1 A PI II0W MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
V 111 JjVJiV IVl Molasses or Sorghum, in ten hours, 
without using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


HOVEY & CO. 

IMPORTERS AMD DEALERS IN 

lEmiriomusuiMB 

FRUIT 111 tmnnil TREES. PUMP, k 

33 North Market Street, - Boston, Mass. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

TO THE FLOWER & VEGETABLE GARDEN 

AND CATALOGUE OP «EE0« FOR 1070. 

The 37th Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, con¬ 
taining 148 pages, illustrated with more than 100 fine 
engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 

and -a descriptive list of more than 2600 varieties of Flower 
andVegetable Seeds.embracing every novelty introduced in 
I860,with full and plain practical directions for the culture 
of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the garden, Ac. 
Also, a descriptive list of 150 varieties of the best French 
Gladiolus, including the superb new varieties of 1869, now 
first offered; al I the summer-flowering bulbs, such as Lilies, 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, Ac., together with every requisite for 
the garden. A copy mailed to every applicant on the re¬ 
ceipt of 25 cents. Our customers supplied free of charge. 
Address IfOVKY A CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 

GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE? 

M Y ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of many 
novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of tbe 
garden (freer 100 of which are of my own growing ,) with 
a choico selection of Flower Seed, will be forwarded gratis 
to all. I warrant my seed shall prove as represented. I 
warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I warrant all mon¬ 
ey forwarded shall reach me. Send for a catalogue. 

JAMES J. II. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TEE BEST FMT SSTO Ulffi 


For Family use—simplo, cheap, reliable. Knits every¬ 
thing. Agents Wanted. Circular and sample stocking 
free. Address II INK LEY KNITTING MACHINE CO M 
Bath, Me. or 176 Broadway, Now York. 

AGENTS! READ THIS! 

W E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow’ a large 
commission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall , Mich. 

— EV0CH MORGAN’S SONS’ 



fK 4T *5stv/ ci*a*9 

F WINDOWS, 

MARBLE, 

polishes 

TlN WARE ’ 

\ IRON, STEEL, &o. 

{Depot, 211 Washington Street , JTcW Yorh 

A FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE, 
WORTH $40 CASH, GIVEN TO ANY PERSON 
sending us forty subscribers for Brainard's Musical World , 
a monthly magazine. Each number contains twenty 
pages of beautiful new music and interesting reading. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 

Elegant premiums for clubs, consisting of Pianos, 
Organs, Sewing Machines, Writing-Desks, Ladies’ Work- 
Boxes, Books, Ckromos, Ac. Specimen copies with a largo 
amount of choice Music sent on receipt of ten cents. 

8. BRAINARD A SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SAPOLIO 




*™ T1,< * d Nov - 23,1«R9. Pat. No. 97,000. 

NEWINVENTION—Twrlve tool* combined in one—To be 
earned in vc«t pocket: Pocket Rule, Ruler, Pqna-e, Bevel, 
Screw Driver,Chi#cl,Comp*s«/>*, Scixsora, Buttonhole Cutter,Pu¬ 
rer Knife, Era-crnnd Pencil Sharpener. Aantt» Wanted. Sample 
(Polished Steel) rent bv mail, p^e-naid, with terms to Atrenfsfor 
V*e1.Silver plated, *1. ~ Ex'-s flnlrhed.Gnld plated. # \ 
Address COMBINATION TOOL CO.,OJHcrvcrSL | Ncw York. 


“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the 
“best on exhibition. It must also bo stated incidentally 
“that 

"THIS IS BETTER THAN ANY OF ITS CLASS KNOWS 
"TO THE JUDGES.” 

—Report of Judge* American Institute Jtair, JVew Tori. 

PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 

NEW YORK-505 Broadway. 

BALTIMORE—140 Baltimore Street. 

BOSTON—141 Washington Street, 

BROOKLYN—431 Fulton Street. 

CHARLESTON—882 King Street. 

CHICAGO—43 Madison Street. 

CINCINNATI—28 West Fourth Street. 
CLEVELAND—43 Public Square. 

DETROIT—158 Jefferson Avenue. 

GALVESTON—234 Post Office Street. 

HARTFORD—882 Main Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS-27 No. Pennsylvania Street. 
LOUISVILLE—110 Fourth Street. 

MILWAUKEE—410Milwaukee Street. 
NASHVILLE—82 North Cherry Street. 

NEW ORLEANS—OChrirtres Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—1123 Chestnut Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO—111 Montgomery Street. 

ST. LOUIS—012 North Fourth Street. 
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Lady’s Slipper. Crimson on White Oloth or Cashmt- 
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* PROMISE ME THIS,” HE SAID, EAGERLY. 

[Su iht Story , "Jock 0 s ffattUUan. 
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ANTI-MACASSAR. (SEE ROSETTE ABOVE,) 
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ilTTiE MAGGIE MAY, 


Words bt G. W. Moore. 


Music by C. Blampiiijt. 


As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 



spring hud coino, the flow'r? in bloom, The birds sung out their lay, Down by a lit - tie 

years roll'd on, yet still I lov'd With heart so iight and gay, And nev - er will this 

hcav’n pro - tect mo for her sake, I pray both night and day, That I ere long may 
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running brook, I first saw Maggie May ; 
heart de ceive My own dear Mng"i6 May; 
call her mine. My own dear Maggie May ; 


She bad a rogu-ish jet blaek eye, Was 
When others thought that life was gone. And 
For she is all the world to me, Al- 
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WHAT CAME OF MY JEALOUSY. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


It was a misty, yet sweet, September night. 
I can see the sky as it hung over our cottage 
home, starry blue, with here and there a patch 
of white, floating gossamer; and the harvest- 
moon coming up and flooding all the world 
with golden splendor. I remember how the 
crimson roses hung above the door-way, heavy 
with their own sweetness; and what suggestive 
odors floated up from the flower-beds in the 
dim, old garden. I can even remember the 
dress I wore, pure white, because that was the 
dress in which my husband loved me best. 
Did he love me at all? Or was it my yellow 
gold that won him? 

Immediately after our marriage we went to 
Europe, where wo rambled about for a year 
or two, wintering in Rome, and Bpending our 
summers amid the Alps. Then we returned 
home. But the nomadic spirit was still upon 
us, and we took what our own country afforded 
in the way of gipsy life. In tho midst of this 
wandering, in a little country town amid the 
lakes, my first trouble came. On the second 
day of our sojourn at this place, to which we 
had come in accordance with my husband’s 
wish, I missed him. He was fishing for trout, 

* one of our party suggested; and in the after¬ 
noon we strolled down toward the stream. 
Passing a small cottage, we heard voices, and 
something familiar made me glance that way. 
There they stood, side by side, my husband 
and a woman—a young woman, with glossy, 
raven hair! I passed on in silence; but that- 
night, when my husband returned and sought 
me, I was reserved and cold. I refused to 
dance, and would not sing for him. He fol¬ 
lowed me from place to place, his eyes full of 
grave solicitude. The instant we were in our 
own room, bo caught my hands in his. 

“My darling,” he said, “what troubles 
you?” 

For my life I could not tell him. I was 
Vol. LVII.—22 


afraid to let him know that I doubted his in¬ 
tegrity. 

“Horace,” I questioned, timidly, “do you 
love me?” 

Ilis fine eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
But he answered passionately, 

“Love you? Ay, better than you will ever 
know, Violet.” 

“Did you—have you ever lovqjJ any one 
else?” I faltered. 

“Never, Violet, on my honor.” 

I was happy, yet not entirely satisfied. I 
was a woman. Eve ate the forbidden fruit 
with Paradise all around her. 

“ Then who was it,” I faltered, “that woman 
—I saw you with—this afternoon?” 

He started, and flushed very red for a*mo- 
ment, then he laughed. 

“Oh!” he said, “jealous, are you? Then 
I am sure you love me. But, seriously, dear, 
I ought to have apologized for my long absence. 
That woman ^vas a friend, an old friend of 
mine—she’s in distress, and I had to help her. 
Are you satisfied?” 

I nodded my head in assent, yet my heart 
was not quite at rest. After that we went 
down to our little sea-home, and settled into 
sober, married life; and for months our bliss 
was perfect; and then that dreadful nigl.t 
came! 

Horace had been gone all day. He did not 
come home to dinner, as was his custom; so, 
after having ordered tea, I dressed myself, and 
sat down on the rose-shaded porch to await 
him. Sunset, dusk, evening: the moon soaring 
up above the sea! Still he did not come. Din¬ 
ner and supper hod both spoiled; the flowers 
in my hair were fading, and I was sick and 
weary with waiting and suspense. Horace had 
never remained away so long since our mar¬ 
riage. What could detain him so? Very slowly 
the night went by. Twelve o’clock came, the 
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moon dropped out of sight, leaving me in dark¬ 
ness. An owl hooted from the top of the old 
willow, and the surf beat with a weary, sobbing 
sound. 

I worked myself up into a perfect tremor of 
aiarm and nervous excitement, and by degrees 
the old doubt, or fear, or whatever it was, stole 
back to my mind. My husband was cruel to 
keep me in such suspense. He did not love 
me! It never occurred to me that he might be 
detained against his will. When, a£ last, the 
clock was on the stroke of three, I caught the 
quick tramp of his horse’s feet. But it did not 
greatly relieve me. I felt angry, and instead 
of running down to meet him, as my woman’s 
nature prompted me, I yielded to my petted, 
wayward will, and kept my seat. He did not 
stop to take down the bars, but cleared them 
with a leap. When he reached the porch, he 
sprung down, flushed and eager. 

“Violet,” he cried, the moment he caught 
sight of me, “are you up yet? I am so sorry.” 

He approached, both hands extended. But 
I turned from him, and walked to the other end 
of the porch. 

He stood for a moment in silentastonishment, 
then followed, and took my hand, though I 
kept my face persistently averted. 

“ Violet,” he said, “what is it? Are you ill, 
tire4? I was so sorry to keep you waiting, but 
circumstances-” 

“Never mind the circumstances now!” I ex¬ 
claimed, pettishly. “I am very tired, and now 
that I know you are safe, I will go to bed.” 

He loosened his hold on my hand, but looked 
nfter me, as I left him, with a glance I shall 
never forget. I can see him now, as he stood 
in the moonlight, so handsome and noble: and 
I loved him so well! I wonder why I turned 
^from him that night. God knows how it pained 
rue. But the spoiled, w'illful temper, that has 
been my ruin, urged me on. 

Did you ever speak a harsh word to one you 
love, and feel something within you prompting 
you to speak another? Then you understand 
how it was that I left my husband standing 
there, weary and supperless. 

“Violet, dear,” he -said, softly, as I paused 
involuntarily at the head of the stairs, “come 
back and let me explain; you know I have not 
kept you waiting willingly.” 

But I w T cnt on without a word, not to our 
chamber, but to a little dressing-room exclu¬ 
sively my own, and closed and locked the door. 
1 am sure the Evil One must have had control 
of mo that night. In a little while he came up 
stairs, and tried the lock of my door; then he 


called my name softly; but I did not answer— 
and he went away. 

A dozen times that night I lifted my throb¬ 
bing head from my tear-wet pillow to go out to' 
him and implore his forgiveness, but pride kept 
me back. Thus I lay, sleepless, till^morning. 
It was a wild morning, too, with drifting rain 
and sobbing winds, and the sea thundering on 
the strand. 

My husband was already in the breakfast- 
room when I went down. He turned, and said 
kindly, 

“Good-morning, dear. Are you quite well?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” I responded, cross¬ 
ing to a window on the opposite side of the 
room. He arose, and I hoped he was coming 
to my side, but he only looked at his watch, 
and said, 

“ Be kind enough to let me have breakfast at 
once, Violet, if you can. I am in a hurry, for 
I have important matters to look after.” 

I rang the bell at once, and placed myself at 
the head of the table. When the cheerless re¬ 
past was over, and my husband rose to go, I 
felt the hot tears blinding me. I could not let 
him leave me in anger. I had made a step to¬ 
ward him when he spoke, and his words roused 
all my old anger and discontent. 

“Violet,” he said, “I may not be here to 
dinner. Don’t wait for me; it is impossible—” 

“ Make no excuses, sir,” I replied, haughtily; 
“none are needed.” ✓ 

Oh! those sad, reproachful eyes! But his 
lips uttered no retort. lie only said, “Good- 
by, dear,” and w’ent out. 

I w'atched him from the window, hidden be¬ 
hind a curtain, as he rode away through the 
driving rain. 

The memory of that day comes back to me 
like a terrible dream! Toward evening my 
agony became unendurable; and as the rain 
poured in torrents, I determined to drive over 
to my husband’s office in the neighboring vil¬ 
lage. About half-way, we met a covered car¬ 
riage, containing a lady and gentleman. 

“W T hy, that’s Mr. Reade!” exclaimed my 
driver, as the vehicle dashed past us. 

One glance confirmed his words. It was my 
husband, and by his side was the same woman 
that I had seen with him once before. My re¬ 
solution was taken on the instant. I ordered 
my servant to drive back to Swan’s-Nest. I 
would not w’ait my husband’s return, I said to 
myself: I could not even charge*him with his 
infidelity: I would go aw’ay at once, and never 
let him see my face again. 

In a short time I was ready for my departure. 
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I wrote a note for Horace, telling him that I 
believed our marriage had been an unwise one, 
and that I should be happier with my own 
friends. I begged him not to hunt me down 
as a fugitive; but to leave me to follow the bent 
of my inclination. I put the note upon his 
table, and then went out from the home, where 
my life had been so happy. In less than a 
week, my father and I were on our way to 
Europe. 

At the expiration of two wretched years we 
returned; and I learned from our lawyer that 
my husband had sailed for China, first making 
over to me, in fee simple, all his real estate. 
He never, so the lawyer said, expected to re¬ 
turn. I went back to Swan’s-Nest. Everything 
was unchanged. The rooms were just as I had 
left them. My husband would not let them be 
touched, the housekeeper said. “ Had she ever 
heard from him?” I asked. “Only once,” she 
replied, “and then the letter contained an¬ 
other; it was on my dressing-table.” I went 
for it myself, and read it, sitting there in our 
old room. 

“Violet,” it began, “you must pardon this 
intrusion. It will be the last, for, in all human 
probability, the disease that now consumes me 
will eoon give me a grave in a foreign land. 
But there are a few things I wish to sny before 
I die. I was wrong not to explain all to you 
from the first. But I desired to spare you 
what you might consider a disgrace. I thought 
you could and would trust me. It was my sis¬ 
ter you saw. She was vain and frivolous, and 
eloped with a profligate. The marriage was 
illegal, and Ethel was disgraced. She came 
to me for help. I could not refuse her. I was 
taking her to a safe asylum when I was absent 
that night. You understand it all now. Don't 
he troubled, dear, but forget me, and be happy. 
Mj sister is dead now, and I have not, I fear. 


long to liv&. God bless you, dear! In heaven 
all these wrongs will be righted.” 

For two years I lived alone at Swan’s-Nest— 
two years of inexpressible agony; then the 
news came! A steamer, homeward bound from 
Calcutta, was lost, and Horace Keade was one 
of the passengers. That was the death of hope! 

Another year dragged by. One sweet May 
evening I strolled down to the sea-shore. The 
sun was setting in waves of gold and purple, 
and a full moon came up, flooding the great sea, 
and the long stretch of glittering sand, with 
misty splendor. The tide rolled in with a low, 
musical murmur. I sat down on a rock. 

Far out upon the bar, a stately vessel swung 
at anchor, and a little boat from it was coming 
in. I watched the tiny craft with a kind of 
fascination. Presently it grated on the sand, 
and a man sprang ashore. 

A weld, nameless hope took shape in my 
heart. I arose and tottered forward, blind, 
and half-unconscious. The instant after a 
strong arm clasped me. 

I looked up into the face above me. It was 
wan, and worn, and changed by suffering, but 
I knew’ it in an instant. 

“Oh, Horace! my husband!” I cried, “for¬ 
give me.” 

Then I felt his tears upon my cheek, liis 
kisses on my lips. The happy world, drowned 
in the splendor of the spring sunset, faded out, 
and I sunk into his arms insensible. 

It is all over, the remorse* the loneliness, the 
aching pain! We live at Swan’s-Neet, my dear, 
forgiving husband and myself. 

“I had engaged my passage,” he said, “in 
the steamer that was lost. But I fell ill, and 
could not come then; and that sickness has 
restored me to you, thank God!” 

I thank Him also, daily and hourly, for this, 
undeserved, this perfect bliss. 


GOING A-MAYING. 

BY ALEX! A. IRVIN1. 


On! the days we went a-Maying: 

How they seem a far-off dream! 

0>r the fields of daisies straying; 

Through the greenwood; by the stream. 
Looking for the earliest flowers, 

’Mid the grasses, lush aud sweet; 
Singing, while tho fragrant hours 
Flew before our merry feet! 

Golden days of happy childhood. 

When the earth and skies were new! 
When in meadow, and in wildwood. 

Only flowers of Eden grew. 


Then tho birds were always singing; 

Then the leaves were always green; 
Then the snn shone always, bringing 
Rapture in its very sheen! 

Now the dream has gone forever: 

And the skies are bleak and gray; 
And tho birds and sunshine never 
Sing or sparkle rdund our way; 
And the light is failing, failing; 

And the leaves are falling, sere; 
And the night-wind rises, wailing— 
And the end will soon be here! 
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“JOCK O' H A Z F;L D E A N.”* 


BY DAISY VEKTNOR. 


It wanted but a few days of Christmas, and 
yet Jack Hazeldean, who usually came to 
spend a month with me, at that season of the 
year, had not arrived. Jack was an artist, 
with but slender means, though a half imbe¬ 
cile lad, a nephew, was all that stood between 
him and a great inheritance. I was many 
years older than Jack, and something of an 
invalid, so that I had come to depend on the^c 
visits for much of my news of the great world 
without. 

Suddenly I heard a stamping in the hall, the 
door opened, and Jack stood before me. 

“It’s a beastly night,” said he, shaking the 
wet from his overcoat, like a shaggy dog. “I’m 
glad to see such a roaring fire!” 

“And I'm glad to see you,” I said. “But 
go and get on dry clothes, and then we’ll have 
dinner.” 

At dinner Jack was unusually silent. Some¬ 
thing, I saw, was the matter. When the ser¬ 
vants were gone, I looked up, and said, 

“Come, Jack, what is it? You’re in trouble. 
Make a clean breast of it, my lad.” 

He paused a moment, then took from his 
sketch-book a picture, which lie gave me, 
silently, across the table. It was such a lovely, 
lovely face; a girl of not more than seventeen, 
looking out from a profusion of water-lily 
leaves, like Undine—a face, rare, not so much 
for its beauty as from its look of pure and per¬ 
fect innocence. Under the face a name was 
written, but it did not need that clue to make 
me exclaim, 

“Myra! little Myra Roslyn! Jack, where 
did you light upon that child ?” 

“ Then you know her ? I remember now, she 
said you used to know her mother. Is she not 
lovely—little Myra?” 

His grave face softened into a beautiful 
smile, as, rising, he came and gazed over my 
shoulder at the picture. And, standing just 
there, in one of his grand, picturesque atti¬ 
tudes, leaning against the carved mantle, with 
now softened tones, and now harsh, broken 
ones, Jack Hazeldean told his story. 

During Jack’s last visit to me, at Preston 
Hill, in June, he had, as was his invariable 
custom, gone sketching every day. On one 
occasion, however, he had taken a rod and 
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line. About five miles off, he came to a lovely 
nook at a bend in the river. He threw in his 
line, and lounged away under the old trees, 
half asleep, when he became suddenly aware 
of a lovely, Naiad-like face looking up curi¬ 
ously at him from the placid, blue water. It 
seemed to have no background, except trees 
and leaves, and for an instant Jack persuaded 
himself that it really was some fair mermaid, 
iwhom he had awakened from her dreams, in¬ 
stead of a reflection of somebody behind him 
in the stream. And then he turned quietly 
about, and looked up into Myra Roslyn’s face* 

“ I thought it wits Uiidine, but I see it is 
IIebe H ” said he, gravely.* 

The young girl crimsoned a soft, vivid blush, 
that dyed her neck and throat. 

“Oh, sir! I did not suppose that you could 
see me, and you di(U not hear me, for I came 
up very softly. I beg your pardon.” 

“And I yours,” he said, springing up, hat 
in hand, for he thought she looked pained and 
frightened; “but I very much wish that you 
would letpic sketch your f^ce, just as it looked, 
out of the water there. You can’t imagine how 
picturesque it was.” 

Her blue eyes opened, like a child’s, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ My face? Then you are an artist, a pain¬ 
ter, perhaps? Oh! could you let me see some 
of your sketches? I have so longed to see a 
living painter.’’ 

Jack was so struck with her shy simplicity 
that he did not even smile, as he gave her his 
port-folio, saying, “You will not find much 
there; I don’t carry my best ones, you know, 
for fear of losing them. And while you are 
looking at it, have I your permission to sketch 
yourself as a mermaid, for instance?” 

The girl gave the required permission with 
simple gravity, and lost all recollection, appa¬ 
rently, of the artist while looking at his 
sketches. She was exquisitely lovely—a very 
wood-nymph; and Jack began to wonder how 
he should find out her name. 

“Will that do?” said he, at last, laying the 
picture in her lap. 

“Oh! you have flattered it!” she exclaimed, 
simply. Without a word, he took her hand, 
gently, and led her to the water’s edge. 
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“Look,” said he. She gave a glance down¬ 
ward; then a little, low laugh. 

“Yes,” sai^^keT A< it really is like me; I 
never thought l^Rjs half so pretty.” Jack bit 
his lips to avoid a smile. 

“ 1 am glad that you are pleased, and I can¬ 
not thank you enough for letting me take it; it 
is a study for an Undine thi.i I have been want¬ 
ing for a long time. What shall I write under 
it—it must have a name, you know?” 

“Undine, of course!” with a mischievous 
smile. Then, resuming her simple gravity, 
“No, put my name—Myra.” 

“Myra? Nothing else?” said Jack. 

“As you like—my name is Myra Roslyn.” 
After which announcement, Jack felt in duty 
bound to give his own name and visiting place. 
“Yes,” Myra said, “she knew Mr. Preston; 
at least, he used to know her own mamma.” 
And after that the pair glided off into the 
most coiy and comfortable chat imaginable; 
Jack, fascinated with her beauty and artless 
ways; and she, looking at him with a ohiid’s 
awe for a painter, or great man. He found that 
' she had taste and appreciated art; and when 
she rose, saying good-by, he ventured to pro¬ 
pose that she should let him give her a few 
^ lessons in drawing. Myra'stcrrely face glowed 
with pleasure^ 

. “Would you—you, if it will not be too 
great a bore?” she hesitated. “Oh, sir! it 
would be such an enjoyment to me!” 

“And to me,” said Jack, in that calm, true 
voice of his, that, somehow, always convinces 
you that he means every word. 

“J could come down here—I mean,” correct¬ 
ing herself; “I do come here every morning, 
nearly, to read, after *my music-lesson, and 
then, if you will be so very, very kind.” 

He was more than thanked for his offer by 
the glowing, blushing smile that made Myra’s 
face a perfect picture; and with another “good- 
by,” the young girl sprang up the bank, and 
left him. 

It is but an old, old story, after all, that Jack 
told me, and yet he told it beautifully. No 
wonder that he stole little Myra’s heart away 
with those low, musical tones of Iris! He em¬ 
ployed his four weeks well, I must say, for 
long ere they drew to a close, he had taken 
that fair child into the heart that no woman 
had ever touched before. But with his chival¬ 
rous notions it seemed wrong, even cruel to 
him, to brush the bloom from so fair a flower 
by a premature disclosure of his love; besides, 
doubts began to assail him, and he feared that 
she would think him too old for .her fresh girl¬ 
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hood, for Jack was, at least, ten years her 
senior; so they parted with it all unsaid, unless 
what his fond eyes may have unconsciously be¬ 
trayed. But before, he left her, he gave her 
his town address, and begging her not to forget 
her friend and teacher, told her also that when 
trouble or sorrow touched her to send him a 
little line, and he would come. “Promise me 
this,” ho said, eagerly, at parting. She looked 
down, for she could not face him just then, and 
whispered that she would. Then they parted. 

And now let Jack finish his own story; only 
it’s a pity that I cannot give you his tones and 
gestures, they were fully half of it. 

“Four weeks ago, Preston, I came home late 
from Mrs. Fletcher’s reception, and on my table 
1 found a little note from Myra. It was very 
short and simple, calling me her ‘kind friend,’ 
and begging my advice, for ber father and 
mother—step-mother, you know—had deter¬ 
mined upon her marrying an ugly, cruel, rich 
man, whom she would rather die than wed! 
Poor little child! I felt as if I had done her 
cruel wrong by not claiming her sooner; and 
my blood fairly boiled—it’s pretty cool blood, 
you know, and not given to high tragedy; but 
it boiled then, at the idea of that cold-hearted 
tale of flesh and blood. Early in the morning 
I started off, and by noon I was at Roslyn 
house. The servant, quite an old man, who 
answered my ring, said, ‘Yes, Miss Myra was 
in;’ and eyed me closely as he hobbled along 
the dark hall,, and showed me into a small 
room, muttering loud enough for me to hear, 
‘This is another sort ‘o’ gentleman; thank 
heaven, he’s come at last!’ Such a forlorn, 
wretched room, Preston; I never imagined that 
the Roslyns were so reduced in circumstances. 
Then the door opened suddenly, and Myra, 
with a gasping Bob, laid both her hands in 
mine, ‘Oh, my friend!’ she cried, ‘I knew, I 
knew you would come! Tell me what to do, 

for I cannot, oh, never-’ and down came her 

tears. ‘Myra, my darling,’ said I, ‘there is 
just one place in this world for you, and that 
is here;’ and I laid her littlo golden head on 
my breast. You won’t care to listen to the 
rest; but in that brief half-hour I found that 
Myra’s happiness was bound up in me, as mine 
was in her. Such a loving, pure little soul as 
it is! 1 told her that I had come to ask her 
father’s consent to our engagement, and she 
agreed to my seeing him; but she trembled 
from head to foot when she mentioned (what 
we had both forgotten) the name«of the man 
they want her to marry. It was—Broughton 
Ames.” 
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I was surprised into an emphatic inquiry if! 
they were all gone mad! 

“Very possibly,” said Jack, with a fierce 
laugh at my unusual vehemence; “yes, that 
wicked, old profligate, and no other. If I am 
too old for the child, think what he is; older 
than you by ten years, Preston, and twenty 
years older in sin. It’s an utterly abominable 
transaction, and ought not to be sanctioned in 
a Christian country. I find, by careful inquiry, 
that old Roslyn’s gaming debts are at the bet- 
tom of the bargain. Well, I saw her father, 
and there is a bare chance that I might have 
succeeded, but Mrs. Roslyn, cold, handsome, 
and heartless, came in, and effectually put a 
stop to any softening on her husband’s part. 
She said that ‘I did them much honor, but Mr. 
Ames was an old friend, and had long been 
promised Myra’s hand.’ All my protests—and 
some were warm ones—glanced off that woman 
as off marble; and she even refused to let me 
see Myra again. But as I went through the 
hall, I heard my darling’s voice—God bless 
her!—from the landing above me, saying, ‘I 
will be true to you, unless I die!’ The poor, 
old servant, who was conducting me out, shook 
his head, and whispered, “I’m wearying for 
her, the day, puir bairn!’ I slipped a little 
money into his hand, and told him to be kind 
to Jier; then left the house.” 

Here Jack paused again; dashed his segar 
on the hearth, and went on more vehemently 
than ever. 

“Preston, I tell you, that since that day, for 
four weeks, I have endured positive agony. 
Her face, her angel face, has haunted me day 
and night, and I have tried vainly to devise 
Borne scheme to rescue her. This morning an¬ 
other of her little notes came, and I set off once 
more to try and move Mrs. Roslyn. Of course, 
it was useless; but I contrived to learn from 
them the day fixed for the wedding. It is 
actually set for the twenty-sixth—next Satur¬ 
day morning. And although they would not let 
me see her, I contrived to slip a letter into old 
Robert’s hand for her, telling her that I was, 
at least, near at hand. ‘Ay,’ said the old man, 
as he fumbled at the lock of the do«r, 4 I’ll gie 
it to her, never fash yoursel’. But, puir bairn, 
it’s a weary bride they’ll have, I’m thinking; 
for she does naething but greet, greet a’ day 
and night.’” 

Jack stopped here. I looked at him, mean¬ 
ingly, and began to sing, in an undertone, 

“Hot ayo *he let the tears down fa’ 

For Jock o’ llazeldean J” 

Jack’s eyes sparkled. 


“Yes, Preston, there’s nothing else to be 
done but to run away; and that’s the precious 
business that I’ve come down to consult you 
about.” 

“ Advice to people who have already made 
up their own minds is a pure waste of werd9,” 
said I, after reflecting awhile. “But will you 
let me try and manage this affair for you?” 

His hand closed firmly on mine, and his calm 
voice shook a little, as he answered, 

“You have ever been my best friend. Do 
you think I distrust you now?” 

“Very well, then. The only thing for you 
to do is to keep quiet here, and to-morrow 
I will issue invitations for a ball at Preston 
Hill, on Christmas-eve. I would make it a 
day later, but I fear that the Roslyns would not 
come, or let Myra, on the evening before her 
wedding, for Jack must have a chance to ar¬ 
range matters with her, and they will w*atch 
her too closely to let you do so, except in some 
such way. In a crowd you may claim an ordi¬ 
nary acquaintance’s privilege, and Mrs. Roslyn 
will not dare make a scene in my house. 
Your elopement must not be until the very last 
moment. Get Myra’s consent, and we will see 
that the sleigh which is to carry her, as they 
think, to the door of St. John’s church, on 
Saturday, has my mares, Psyche and Maida, 
before it; and then, if ydfr should happen, by 
some mysterious chance, to join the party; it’s 
not very far to the ferry, and once over it, you 
are in New York, and can get married at the 
first parson’s.” 

Up sprang Jack, and wrung my hand until 
I implored him to stop. 

“Pshaw!” said I, “that’s nothing; only do 
not kill Maida and Psyche if you can help 
it. There isn’t a match for them in upper 
Jersey, I think, fine as our horses are; though 
I have heard Ames boast of a very faat pair of 
trotters. And now, will you be so ofmging as 
to tell me what you and Myra expect-to live 
upon?” 

“Love and art! Stop, Preston; don’t make 
me sigh for Clarence’s death, or uncle Den¬ 
bigh’s coffers. If I secure her, I shan’t mind 
how hard I have to work. I must learn to be 
economical, that’s all;” and with the hearty 
hand-pressure that told of more deep feeling 
than he could ever bring his reticent lips to 
disclose. Jack walked off to bed. 

My housekeeper looked amazed and rather 
disturbed, the next day, when I announced to 
her my intention of giving a ball on Christ- 
mas-eve; but, knowing of old that my whims 
were many, she only ventured upon a hope 
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thtt the excitement would not prove too much 
for my “narves,” and retired. But old James, 
my coachman, being a privileged person, did 
rcter a remonstrance, when I ordered the car¬ 
riage to go over to the Roslyns. 

“If it be fur that there ball,” said he, “bet¬ 
ter let James take over a bit o’ note, sir. Why, 
you’ll take your death, this weather, sir, and 
to be sure! fur us to go and call at them 
Roslyns! It were different with the first one— 
she were a Renyolds, and the Renyolds be nice 
folks; but this madam, they do say, be no¬ 
body, and what with-” but, in obedience to 

my nod of dismissal, old James’ indignation 
exhaled upon the stairs. 

It was rather a long drive, and I found it 
both cold and tedious. But Mr. and Mrs. Roslyn 
received me with great politeness, and (until 
I delivered my own invitation,) unmistakable 
surprise at my making the exertion to call on 
them. I asked for Myra. 

“I don’t know whether the dear girl will 
feel equal to coming down,” said Mrs. Roslyn, 
smoothly; “she has been so very busy, and 
has a bad headache to-day.” 

“Still,” said I, persuasively, “I hope you 
will tell Miss Myra that I am here; I have not 
seen her, even at church, in a very long time.” 

Accordingly, the step-mother left the room 
and returned in a few moments, bringing Myra 
with her. The child’s eyes were red and 
swollen, and she was excessively pale. My 
heart ached for the poor little thing, and I rose 
to shake hands with her. 

“Foryour mother’s sake, my dear,” said I, 
holding her trembling hand firmly in mine, “I 
hope that you will not refuse an old man’s in¬ 
vitation to the first ball he has ever given. 
And (that you may not think I have forgotten 
your approaching wedding-day) I have taken 
the liberty of bringing you a gift,” and I put a i 
jewel-case in her hand, containing a necklace ! 
and bracelets of rare old pearls that had once j 
belonged to my mother. Her father came up j 
immediately and took the ornaments from her j 
to show them to Mrs. Roslyn. I improved the j 
chance to slip a bit of paper in her hand. The*] 
change that oame over her whole faoe was j 
electrical, as she rapidly read its contents, j 
They were the last verse of a certain Scotch j 
song, written in Jack’s bold handwriting:— | 

“The kirk was decked at morning-tide, 

The taper* glimmered fair, J 

And priest and bridegroom wait the bride, ! 

But, ah! n® bride was there! ] 

They sought her b&ith by bower and ha’, J 

The ladyo waa not seen; 

She’s o’er the border, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean J” ! 


Myra understood, as if by intuition. “ Tell 
him I will do whatever you and he wish,” she 
whispered, and then turned quickly to ex¬ 
amine the pearls again. “Of course,” said I, 
aloud, ‘'Miss Myra has consented, Mr. Roslyn,” 
and, I added, joining the group, “and I hope 
she will honor my pearls by wearing them at 
my ball.” 

Then, not daring to stay longer, lest Myra 
should betray herself, I made my adieus; but 
the last throbbing clasp of little Myra’s hot 
fingers stayed with me all through the long 
drive, and I made Jack’s calm face quiver by 
telling him of them at dinner. 

My ball was to be on Thursday night, and 
all that day it snowed furiously. But so sel¬ 
dom was Preston Hill thrown open for such an 
entertainment, that the house was full compa¬ 
ratively early. At last came the group for 
which I had been watching, and with them, 
too, Broughton Ames. The man was my detes¬ 
tation, and I could see Jack’s shiver of disgust, 
as we exchanged salutations. On her father’s 
arm, my pearls on her fair, alabaster skin, her 
lovely Hebe face lit with a look of wistful ap¬ 
peal, most touching to behold, was Myra. I 
took pointed notice of the little girl, introduced 
her to half a dozen New York fellows who were 
lounging around; and then I walked off to join 
Jack. 

“The game’s in your own hands now; I need 
not tell you to improve opportunities,” said I, 
as I passed him. He gave a nod of assent. 

By some chance, half an hour after, I hap¬ 
pened to be standing near Myra, as Jack and 
Ames both approached her. 

“This is our dance, Miss Roslyn,” Bald Jack, 
in his quiet, gentlemanly voice. It seemed to 
exasperate Ames, however. 

“Myra,” said the latter, out loud, “I posi¬ 
tively forbid your dancing with that fellow!” 

Ames had evidently been drinking, and the 
men in our vicinity laughed outright at his 
tipsy attitude of defiance. “That fellow” gave 
a contemptuous glance down at him, (Jack was 
a whole head taller than his antiquated rival,) 
and calmly offered his arm to Myra. She gave 
Ames a look of indignation, and turned away, 
clinging to Jack as if she would never let him 
go. Ames swore a furious oath, looked up, 
caught my eye; and then sulked off to the sup¬ 
per-room, and drank more champagne than 
ever. 

By the time that Mrs. Roslyn began to frown 
and look uneasy, Jack conveyed Myra back to 
my side, and asked me to take her to her step¬ 
mother. 
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“Mr. Preston,” said she, as we walked along, 
her sweet face coloring like a rose, “I have 
promised to do everything I have been told to 
do. I hope God will forgive me for disobeying 
my father; but I cannot, I cannot marry that 
dreadful, drunken old man.” 

“Never fear, my dear,” said I, “extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances demand extraordinary re¬ 
medies. Keep up your courage, little one,” 
and then we were at Mrs. Roslyn’s chair. 

The ball went on as most balls do. Jack 
kept carefully away from Myra; and she danced 
and danced untiringly, until their carriage 
came, and her step-mother called Ames, who 
was now pitiably drunk, to take Myra out. 

“Permit me,” said I, offering my arm, for I 
saw the child turn pale and tremble. 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Roslyn; “I 
hope, Mr. Preston, that you will not fail us on 
Saturday morning, at St. John’s.” 

“Be sure 1 shall not,” was my response; but 
as the lady stepped in front of us, I hummed in 
Myra’s ear, “The kirk was decked at morning- 
tide!” and had the mischievous satisfaction of 
seeing the said pretty ear glow suddenly. 

The day after the ball—Christmas dny— 
passed in rather a busy, uncomfortable fashion 
at Preston Hill. I don’t think anybody even 
dreamed of going to church, and I was confined 
to my room with one of my worst nervous at¬ 
tacks, which I feared was going to prevent my 
leaving the house the next day. But toward 
eveniug I grew better, when Jack came in. 

“All arranged?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, smiling. “Your mares will 
be at the door of the Roslyns, instead of the 
team that has been hired. I have had to bribe 
high in order to have them substituted; but 
the driver has been well paid, and will be 
faithful. Everything now depends on Myra 
keeping up her courage.” 

“ Never fear her,” 1 replied. “ But you look 
hungry and tired. Let us have dinner, and 
then to bed.” ... 

“I am tired, I confess,” said Jack. “I 
had to go over into York State, you know, to 
arrange for a parson; and it has quite fagged 
me out.” 

The storm, that continued for three days, 
ceased at last, and Myra’s weddiug-morn 
dawned clear and beautiful. 

Myra had managed, with much skill, the 
part Jack had arranged for her. She had ex¬ 
pressed a wish to go to church, on that last 
occasion, with her father alone, and as the 
desire was a natural one, the step-mother had 
assented. 


“I will leave the house first,” said Mrs. 
Roslyn, “in order to see that everything at St. 
John’s is right. The stupid sexton may forget 
to lay the carpet down between the gate and 
the porch. You can follow ten minutes later. 
Mr. Ames will come after you, driving his own 
horses; you know he is to stop at the house to 
show you his new sleigh.” 

Dear little Myra! she dressed with trembling 
fingers, and a beating heart, wondering if her 
courage would fail her at the crisis. 

1 “ Don’t fuss your dress,” was Mrs. Roslyn’s 

parting injunction. “I am glad to see you so 
quiet and composed, for, I confess, I expected 
another flood of tears;” and she swept out of 
the room, and the* next moment the sleigh-bells 
were heard, as she drove away. 

A few minutes of anxious waiting, and then 
old Robert tapped softly on the door, as he 
had arranged before with Myra. “Now* is the 
time,” he said. “Mr. Ames has gone into the 
parlor to take a drink, and your father has 
gone with him. I have shut the door. Walk 
softly by it, and they’ll never hear us.” 

Myra hurried dow T n stairs, giving a fright¬ 
ened glance as she passed the parlor-door, and 
soon reached the sleigh, which stood waiting, 
with the famous mares harnessed to it. 

“Good-by, Robert, dear, kind Robert,” §he 
said. “Oh! do keep them, for a few minutes, 
inside.” 

Robert signed to the driver, and the sleigh 
moved off at a slow pace at first, until it turned 
a corner of the road, where stood a tall figure, 
that Myra knew well, leisurely smoking a 
segar. 

It took but a second for Jack to spring up, 
take the driver’s place, seize the reins, and let 
I the blooded marcs out. 

When Ames, five minutes later, came to the 
door and found from old Robert’s confused 
nccount, that the bride had concluded not to 
wait for her father, he was confounded. “Very 
odd,” he said. “Most extraordinary,” echoed 
Mr. Roslyn. The two got into Ames’ sleigh 
hurriedly. Still, neither suspected anything 
w’as wrong, till, turning the corner of the road, 
Ames saw how rapidly the sleigh ahead was 
going. “By Jove!” he cried, “how those 
horses foot it. Eh? No. It can’t be. Yes, 
it is,” he shouted, excitedly, rising up to have 
a better look. “They’re Preston’s mares! I 
thought I knew their swinging trot. That’s 
Hazeldean driving, too, by the Lord! See, he 
takes the turn to the ferry. We’re outwitted,” 
he cried. “But,” with n tremendous oath, 
“I'll catch the scoundrel yet.” 
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As he spoke, he whistled to his horses in a 
sharp, quick way, which they know well, and 
the high-mettled steeds, who were worthy of a 
better master, stretched their necks to their 
light collars, and swept on, more like birds 
flying through the air than four-footed crea¬ 
tures traversing the earth. 

The mares, as yet, led by a good half-mile. 
Jack, looking back, and seeing he was pur¬ 
sued, gave them their heads, and the spirited 
animals sprung forward as if fully conscious 
of the struggle before them. The contest now 
began in earnest. For awhile there was no 
perceptible advantage on either side. Myra 
had never before known what it was to go at 
such a pace, and instinctively she clung, with 
both hands, to the aides of the slcigjj. At 
times she was almost dizzy from the speed. 
The long army of trees and fields swept past 
in one continuous line, like arrows following 
in flight. The half-submerged fences rushed 
by as if running off a reel. Four, five, six 
miles! Only one remained. Down the steepest 
hills, and up the opposite heights, Jack had 
kept to his terrible pace, stimulating the mares 
by voice and word. “Well done, Maida,” he 
cried. “Bravo! Psyche!” he cheered, con¬ 
tinually. 

Suddenly Maida stumbled. 

“Steady,” he said, “or we are lost,” and 
lifted her with the rein9. 

But he felt, for the first time, that he had 
lost ground. 

Myra glanced behind fearfully. 

“They gain on us, they gain,” Bhe sobbed. 
“Oh! kill me rather than let me fall into their 
bands.” 

Jack looked back also. 

“Courage,” he cried, and his deep, stern 
voice rose like a trumpet-call, its very tone re¬ 
assuring Myra for the moment. “ We’re almost 
at the ferry. If the boat is there, we’ll foil 
them yet.” 

But even as he spoke, the mare stumbled 
again; and soon after again, and again; each 
time losing ground. If this continued, she 
would finally go down! Great drops of per¬ 
spiration started out on Jack’s forehead. Myra 
wag pale as death. Broken prayers rose to 
her lips and died there paralyzed. Now she 
glanced, terrified, at their rapidly approach¬ 
ing pursuers. Now she looked up, implor¬ 
ingly, into Jack’s face. 

“Courage,” he cried again, in answer to 
one of these looks. “We have but a quarter 
of a mile. The ferry is round the next cor¬ 
ner.” 


“But if the boat shouldn’t be there!” said 
Myra, with white lips. 

“Thank God! that’s the bell,” was the hur¬ 
ried answer. “Now, to get there, before the 
boat starts!” 

As he spoke, they reached the corner. Jack 
slightly checked his mares to turn it safely. 
Below, at the foot of the hill, the boat was 
seen, apparently just about to leave the dock. 

Giving a sharp hillo to attract the boatmen’s 
attention. Jack gathered bis reins more firmly, 
and settled himself well in his seat. Then, 
between his set teeth, he hissed, 

“Now, Maida, for life or denth!” 

With the words, he swung his long lash 
around, and brought it down, quick and sharp, 
across the haunches of the mare. Mad with 
the insult, for she had never felt the whip be¬ 
fore, she sprung furiously forward, Psyche 
keeping stride as frantically. 

The runners whizzed down the frozen bill, 
the snow flying off from them in powdering 
puffs. There were a few moments of breath¬ 
less suspense, and then the sleigh grated on 
the boat. 

“Up with the chain! Off with her,” cried 
Jack, leaping from his seat, and running im¬ 
mediately to the chain. 

But the ferryman did not wait to bo assisted 
Bewildered, and Overawed, lie obeyed; gave 
the signal to start; # and the boat shot out from 
the dock, the pursuers, as yet, not being in 
si gilt. 

Now, for the first time, Jack breathed freely. 
At this moment Ames was seen turning the 
corner at last. He came at headlong speed, 
standing up, and shouting to the boat to stop. 

But it was too late. 

More than that! Whirling around the corner, 
the sleigh swung far to the left, struck a hid¬ 
den stone, upset, and pitched Ames head fore¬ 
most into a snow-bank. Mr. Roslyn, having 
kept his seat, was not a victim to so great an 
extent. He soon scrambled out from the wreck, 
and the last Jack saw of him was his wo-be- 
gone and puzzled countenance, directed now 
toward the receding boat, and now toward the 
legs of his companion sticking high in air. 

Meantime the horses were dashing on at a 
furious rate, and were only caught later by 
floundering into a drift, where they stalled 
themselves, and were caught. 

The boat soon landed Jack and his bride en 
the shores of the neghboring State of New York. 
Little Myra was fairly 

“ O’er the border and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock o’ Hazel dean.” 
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As all the arrangements had been made the 
day before, the fugitive pair were speedily 
married, and long before their pursuers could 
have followed, even if they had attempted it. 

Of course, I never was forgiven for my share 
in Jack's abominable transactions. I had, after 
great exertion, managed to get to St. John's 
church, where I waited, with most exem¬ 
plary patience, (I cannot say as much for Mrs. 
Roslyn,) with the other guests, until Ames 
finally made his appearance; and I must do 
myself the justice to add, that I bore his wrath 
and Mrs. Roslyn’s vituperations with equal 
fortitude and indifference. 

Jack and Myra had a pretty hard life of it, 
as far as money goes, for some time; but, oh ! 
how happy they were. People called Jack a 
fool, until they saw his wife, and then they 
invariably and basely went over to the enemy, 
and fell in love with littlo Myra on the spot. 
It was curious to see how that child won hearts. 
Denbigh Hazeldean was devoted to her, and 
would have had them live at Hazel Court; but 
no! neither Jack or she would listen to such an 
arrangement. But one bright June morning, 
when they were staying at Preston Hill, after 


Myra had finally induced her father to forgive 
her, as Myra sat trying to convince me that i 
queer, pink object, with blinking eyes, was 
“the very imago of Jack,” in marched baby’s 
papa, with so grave a face that we both jumped 
up in alarm. 

“Nothing is the matter, little one,” said Jack, 
throwing an arm around both his treasures, 
“only Clarence Hazeldean was thrown from bis 
horse, yesterday, and killed instantly.” 

. Myra and I gave an exclamation of horror. 

“And uncle Denbigh writes me that he is 
glad that Hazel Court will now descend, after 
the old man’s death, to those he loves as well 
as Jack and Myra.” 

Myra’s eyes were overflowing, and Jack’s 
were ^ot dry. I knew how he had been dread¬ 
ing that coining winter. 

“It would never have been but for you,” 
whispered Myra, as she kissed me lovingly, 
with wet cheeks against mine. 

“Ha, Myra!” and I pinched her pretty ear 
to hide my own emotion. “Tell me how often 
the juvenile heir of Hazel Court will be rocked 
asleep to the dear old tune of “Jock o’ Hazel¬ 
dean.” 


• DOWN THE RIVER 

BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Slow down the river we drifted together, 

Close to the shore, 

Talking of birds and of bright sunny weather, 

Love’s tender lore. 

Bright were the waves; but her blue eyes were brighter, 
Deeper by far; 

White were the lilies, but fairer and whiter, 

Pure as a star, 

Was her sweet face, with its swift-fading flushes, 

Turned toward tke shore; 

Watching the quiver of reeds and of rushes, 

8tirred by my oar. 


And in our hearts was a f melody sweeter 
* Than that of birds; 

Richer and rarer, by far, and completer. 

Too sweet for words. 

Eye spoke to eye, and each heart knew its meaning, 
Thrilling the while 

With a great joy, while o’er us leaning, 

Bright with a smile, 

Arched the blue sky, full of Summer's soft glory, 
And in our ear 

Winds whispered gently a vague, dreamy story, 
Pleasant to hear. 


Softer and brighter than sunshine, her treesea 
Drooped round her face. 

Touching her white neck with tender caresses, 
Charmed with its grace. 

Oh! the strange brightness that hung o’er the river, 
Flooding the air! 

Life would be sweet, could we float on forever, 

Free from all care; 

Just as we drifted that day o’er the billows, 
Careless and free, 

On down the river, past tangled old willows, 

On toward the sea! 

Birds sang about ns, their songs sweetly tender, 
That golden day, 

Deep in the shadow of soma old tree’s splendor, 
Hidden away; 


So down the river we drifted together, 

Past rush and reeds, 

Past lilies laughing to see such sweet weather, 
By tangled weeds, 

Under the willows that held their arms o'er us, 
Laden with shade, 

Whisp’ring softly, in low, dreamy chorus, 
While breezes played 

Over the water, in sunshine and shadow, 
Drifted our boat 

On past the forest, ami pasture, and meadow. 
Slowly afloat. 

So down the river we drifted together. 

Blue sky above, 

Out on the sea, in that bright, sunny weather— 
Out on the ocean of love. 
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BY THI AUTHOR OF 

CHAPTER I. 

It was an ominously dull evening, even in 
Broadway. The rain beat on the top of Miss 
Hubbard's hackney-coach, and drenched the 
windows, and shut her and old Mrs. M’Intosh 
inside into a little jolting cell of gloom and 
uneasy discomfort. Lotty wiped the foggy 
pane and peered out, her heart beginning to 
swell and throb under her neat, little, buttony 
jacket. New York to her was a jungle, full of 
corruption and wild beasts, through which, like 
another innocent Una, she had to make her 
way, without any especial lion to protect her. 

“Do you think tho driver knows the way, 
aunt Selina?” she said. 

“The colonel’s own man is beside him, child. 
We’re safe enough.” 

Mrs. M’Intosh spoke tartly, folding her black 
shawl over her spare breast, and pinning it 
tight with the air of a woman prepared for 
action, and by no means to be taken at advan¬ 
tage. “It would have become Col. Leeds better 
to have met us himself, instead of Bending his 
lackey to receive the orphan daughter of his 
old friend; that’s my opinion, Charlotte. Or 
his son—his son ought to be old enough now to 
know how to be civil. If Ned Leeds lives in 
the beggarly fashion he used to, from hand to 
moath, a rich ward like you will be a godsend 
to him—he ought to be thankful fer it. Why, 
when that fellow used to come down to your 
father's, for a month’s gunning and fishing, 
with his diamond rings und flesh-colored 
gloves, his shirts were only fronts, Charlotte! 
shams, worn over flannel; and half the time 
there were no socks under his French boots. 
You see, I superintended the wash. Oh! I 
know what Ned Leeds’ sort is well!” 

“ My father always regarded Col. Leeds as a 
most exquisite gentleman,” said Miss Hubbard, 
stiffly. “He was very proud to call him his 
friend. You know, aunt Selina, father was but 
a poor farmer when the colonel boarded with 
him.” 

“I know all about it, Lotty,” said Mrs. 
M‘Intosh; and then fell into silence, for the 
eool indifference of their reception bewildered 
as well as angered her. 

Charlotte Hubbard, sole heiress to the great 
Hubbard lead-mine, was game that did not 


‘THE SECOND LIFE.” 

often fall to Ned Leeds. To be sure, her pro¬ 
perty was out of his reach. But the sum set 
aside by her father to recompense her guar¬ 
dian, for his care of her until she was of age 
and w’as introduced into the New York world, 
was enough, in Mrs. M’Intosh’s opinion, to 
crush that needy gentleman under a load of 
gratitude. She had received with grim satis¬ 
faction, the colonel’s courteous letter request¬ 
ing her to accept the post of chaperon to Miss 
Hubbard. “A post,” he said, “rendered dou¬ 
bly necessary by the fact that my poor heuse 
and rough way of living has been so long un- 
Boftcned and unrefined by womanly presence.” 
She was quite willing to go in the train of the 
monied princess. It would be much pleasanter 
employment to inaugurate decent housekeep¬ 
ing in the rough house, and to oversee giddy 
Lotty, than to make up the winter dresses of 
the farmers’ and storekeepers’ wives about 
Coldsden. She had kept her own counsel as to 
her secret opinion of the colonel heretofore. 
But it was provoked from her now. “To send 
his lackey,” she said again and again. “Ned 
Leeds’ footman laughing at my hair-trunk! 
But so the wheel goes, up and down!” 

Miss Hubbard was dryly silent. But she w’as 
disappointed. Secretly, she had regarded her¬ 
self as worthy of some sort of royal reception. 
She had been such a hard-worked little girl 
when her father bought that plat of waste land 
in Illinois; she had milked, cooked, tied up the 
radishes for the hucksters, like all the rest of 
the farmers’ daughters. The lead-mine opened 
a sudden fairy-land of wealth to her. It was 
tho old story of Cinderella over again. She 
had begun since then to look at her face in the 
glass through a glamour of romance; and she 
had supposed Col. Leeds and his associates 
would do the same. 

Suddenly the carriage drew up in front of a 
house brilliantly lighted from attic to basement. 

It w’as a mansion stately enough, in Lotty’s 
eyes, to make her draw a quicker breath of 
timid astonishment as she crossed the pave¬ 
ment, and entered the wide arch between the 
two rounded pillars. But even by gaslight 
Mrs. M‘Intosh’8 eyes were wide open. She 
saw that the massive pile was of stone, and 
not plastered, and that the inlaid floor was of 
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genuine marble. She caught a glimpse of a 
dimly-shaded library and dining-room beyond, 
glittering with lights and silver, before they 
went up to the drawing-room floor. It was all 
very like a palace to poor Lotty. 

“ At least, they have prepared to receive us,” 
said Mrs. Mdntosh, complacently. 

A grave, elderly gentleman advanced to meet 
them at the foot of the stairs with outstretched 
hands. 

“And this is Dan Hubbard’s daughter,” he 
said. “My daughter now.” 

And he slowly scanned her from head to foot, 
and then kissed her hand solemnly. 

Lotty felt herself, in some subtle way, ap¬ 
praised and taken into possession. She had 
never been less her own mistress than in that 
next moment, when the grave, middle-aged 
gentleman stood holding her fingers in his 
white, pulpy hand, and looking, with tears in 
his eyes, on the ground, said, “You are very 
like your father, child. But there!” with a 
forced smile. “This is no time for thoughts 
like these,” giving the other hand to Mrs. 
Mdntosh, “you are both welcome to my poor 
home. It is old and worn, ns you see: it better 
suits tho fortunes of a family gone with it into 
decay; but its roof was always ready to shelter 
the orphan. Do not stand any longer on the 
threshold.” 

He turned now, and beckoned to a lady in 
the background. 

“This is Mrs. Lusk, my housekeeper,” he 
said. “She will show you to your apartments. 
Remember,” with an impressive glance that 
took them both in, “this is your home. You 
command in your apartments as I in mine. I 
never shall enter them without your permis¬ 
sion. I will bid you good-night now. It will 
bo kindest, I am sure, to leave you to repose.” 

Lotty glanced back at the fatherly face, 
which watched her as she went up the stairs. 
She never had seen one more genial and be¬ 
nignant, she thought; and she was ready to cry 
from nervous joy. She followed aunt Selina 
in a sort of dream. Mrs. Lusk went before, 
polished, but austere, like most English ser¬ 
vants here. She knew her duties, but she 
rated properly the plebeian country to which 
necessity had driven her. She preceded the 
scared, yet delighted Lotty, through the luxu¬ 
rious dressing-rooms, wide chambers, and bou¬ 
doir, which occupied the whole left wing of the 
house. 

“This is the suite of apartments set apart 
for you and Miss Hubbard, madam,” she said, 
stopping at last, and scrupulously addressing 


the elder lady. “Miss Hubbard’s maid is in 
waiting. Dinner will be served whenever you 
desire it.” 

Now it was about the hour when aunt Selina 
usually drank her cup of tea, slaked her fire, 
and went to bed. She rose equal to the occa¬ 
sion, how-ever. 

“ Is not Miss Hubbard to dine with Col. 
Leeds?” she said. “I observe that the house 
is still lighted.” 

“ Col. Leeds entertains n party of gentlemen, 
to-night,” said Mrs. Lusk. She hesitated, and 
then went on. “I understood, that, as the 
young lady had not yet made her debut, it was 
her guardian's wish that her meals should be 
served in her own rooms when there were 
Btrangers in the house.” 

“Ay, indeed! Very well. You may go!” 
said Mrs. M‘Intosh. nodding gruffly, by way of 
showing that she knew how to treat a ser-. 
vant. 

As soon ns the housekeeper had rustled out, 
Mrs. Mdntosh drew up her skirts and put her 
feet on the fender. After this, she remained 
grimly silent until the dinner had been served 
nnd eaten. Slight as the repast was, it hinted 
at mysteries of cooking, to which her skill was 
but scullion-work. The silver glittered mira¬ 
culously. The delicate damask was snowier 
than any ever blanched even in the pure air of 
Coldsdcn. 

“ And this is what Ned Leeds calls rough 
housekeeping, truly,” she growled, as the ser- 
vaht withdrew. “I’ve dreamed of houses kept 
like this; but I never thought to find one, and 
that one Ned Leeds’! The man looks as genuine 
as the house. He wears even his own gray 
hair. I doubt I’ll have to take baca what I 
said of him. Though that’s sheer folly, wear¬ 
ing your hair gray w’hen dye's so cheap. It’s 
a parade of honesty, in my notion,” with an 
uneasy smoothing of her own oily black locks. 

Lotty made no reply. She was stunned. 
Dropping so roughly out of her role of princess, 
into that of a country scbool-girl, received out 
of sheer kindness, and to be kept in the nur¬ 
sery until she was old enough not to disgrace 
her guardian, quite dazed her. She was sud¬ 
denly miserably conscious of her ignorance 
and awkwardness, and quite sure that the low 
place was the rightful one. For Lotty was 
naturally a humble, simple-hearted girl; and 
in this new world of stately ceremony, of 
beauty, music, culture, and* quiet ease, the* 
lead-mine, which had so dazzled her, seemed 
such a wretched heap of poor and common 
S metal! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Breakfast was over. Col. Leeds had lin¬ 
gered, sipping his glass of claret, and ques¬ 
tioning his ward, as he was wont to do, about 
her yesterday’s lessons, before he retired to 
bis study; but he was gone at last. Mrs. 
M‘Intosh was bearing a sick headache, up in 
ber room, with the grim endurance of an In¬ 
dian; but still Lotty loitered alone, looking 
vacantly out into the open square beyond. 
She turned hastily, as a small, fair-haired 
joung man entered, and rose blushing, as he 
thought, like the milk-maid that she was. 

“Do not go, cousin Lotty,” he said, putting 
out his delicate, ringed hand. “No one can 
make my tea like you. Besides,” as he Bat 
down and daintily disposed his napkin, “you 
surely need not be always eager to escape to 
that nunnery of yours up stairs. How is it 
that you are so devoted to study? Were you 
actually born different from all of us weak, 
young people?” 

Lotty’s hand shook, as she put the sugar in 
the cup; and the tears rushed to her eyes. 
“Indeed, cousin Fred, I am more tired than 
anybody knows,” she said. “I might as well 
be in a nunnery, as you say,” checking herself 
with a half sob. 

Young Mr. Leeds shot a shrewd glance at 
her under lii9 light eyelashes; then he looked 
her straight in the face tenderly, putting down 
his fork. 

“Is it possible,” he said, “that my father 
has mistaken your wishes? From your letter, 
before you came, he thought your sole wish 
was to go on with your studies, and that you 
desired to avoid all gayety? Is it not so, 
Lotty ?” 

Miss Hubbard stammered. “I don’t know 
what I said in my letter,” she answered, pet¬ 
tishly. “One ought not to be called to account 
for every hasty word. I only know that in 
these two months I have been shut up like a 
prisoner, and treated like a child. I am tirod 
of English, and French, and music-masters. 1 
want some other amusement than a solemn 
pace about the square with Mrs. M‘Intosh.” 

“Poor child! You miss the fresh air of the 
country,” he said, compassionately. 

Lctty gained courage. “I miss more than 
that. There is no use in forcing me to study— 
there never was. I cannot understand books; 
I have the very dullest brains that ever were 
*tnade, cousin Frederick.” She put her hands 
up to her forehead, as she spoke, looking into 
his face with a gravity and distress that would 
have provoked a smile from any one else. But 
Vol. LVII.— 23 


young Mr. Leeds only sipped His tea thought¬ 
fully, turning his lightish eyes by turns from 
Lottydo the omelet before him. 

“There has been a Bad misunderstanding 
here,” he said, gently, at last. “ But, by the 
terms of your father’s will, you are only to 
remain with us until you are married. I do not 
see what is to be done. My father is a man of 
iron will, and he has but little patience with 
any change of mind.” 

“Unless—unless you could help me!” im¬ 
petuously said Lotty. “He can be managed 
by you, cousin Frederick ; he is so tender and 
devoted to you.” 

Fred Leeds raised his cup suddenly to con¬ 
ceal his face. When he put it down, he said, 
“You have quick insight, Lotty. Perhaps you 
are right. At all events, he cannot object to 
your breathing fresh air. I will beg leave to 
drive you out this afternoon. With the dragon, 
M 4 Intosh, to mount guard, of course.” 

“Oh, pousin Fred! You are so good! So 
good!” and Lotty jumped up and went to stand 
beside him, her face flushing into prettiness. 

“You don’t know what it is to be a prisoner in 
the midst of such wonders as there are in New 
York.” 

“A prisoner? What nonsense!” said the 
young man, contracting his eyes. The next few 
minutes he ate his breakfast in Bilence,'♦while 
; Lotty assiduously helped him to sugar, or cut 
! his bread. Then he put down knife and fork, 

| and slowly took her chubby brown hand in his 
I own. He handled it so delicately, and spoke 
! to slowly, looking away from her the while, 

; that one might have fancied the effort cost him 
| some uncomfortable qualms. 

\ “Miss Hubbard, I—I hope,” he said, “that, 
j whether I am able to serve you in this matter, 

| or not, you will regard me as your friend? 

| Your nearest friend, Lotty?” 

\ , 4 “Oh, yes, cousin Frederick! You’ve been 
•very kind to me—very kind. As soon as you 
made me call you cousin, I knew we were going 
to be allies.” 

“Yes; allies,” languidly dropping her fingers 
and touching the bell. “A fresh omelet, 
Stephen. Perhaps you had better run up to 
your books, Lotty. Your Italian master will 
soon be here.” 

Lotty nodded and vanished, and he gave a 
sigh of relief. 

His father entered soon after the servant, 
and dismissing him, drew a chair close beside 
the table. Fred’s insignificant features hard- ^ 
ened a little, but he took no further notice of 
: him. One would hardly recognize the stern 
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father of Lotty's acquaintance, iron in virtue 
and in will, with only one weakness, that one 
of tender devotion to this gentle son. They 
watched each other furtively, like two slow- 
moving leopards, about to wrangle over the 
prize of some dead carcass. 

“What have you done, Frederick?” the older 
man said at last. 

Fred pushed away his plate, wiped his fair 
mustache carefully, and rising, stood by the 
tire. “ Very little, I confess. Try a segar, sir?” 

“It seems to me you are cursedly deliber¬ 
ate!” rising also, angrily. “There is no time 
to lose.” 

“ There is plenty of time. There’s no need 
to shake an over-ripe pear. The girl would 
drop into my arms to-morrow.” 

“I do not believe it. She has her father’s 
steady eyes. Both shrewdness and sense were 
behind them, I can tell you, in Dan Hubbard’s 
brain. A weightier brain than yours* Fred¬ 
erick.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the son, indifferently. 
“I would not be surprised if the girl added 
shrewdness to her other disagreeable quali¬ 
ties.” 

“The girl is well enough,” gruffly retorted 
the father. 

“She is utterly distasteful to me,” answered 
Fred, with almost energy. “She is homely, 
awkward, underbred, and, worst of all, affec¬ 
tionate. I hate a woman ready to lap your 
hand, like a spaniel, for a kind word.” 

“If all the women with whom you associate, 
were as pure and frank as poor Hubbard’s 
daughter, you would be better able to under¬ 
stand her.” 

Fred Leeds turned sharply on his father, as 
though he suspected some covert meaning in 
the angry retort. But the old man walked on 
up and down the room, without noticing that 
his son watched him breathlessly, the segar 
going out in his mouth. 

“It is time to be don? with this folly, 
Frederick,” Leeds said, stopping at last, and 
leaning heavily with both hands on the table 
before him. “It is too late for you to consult 
your whims and caprices as to your wife. I 
proposed the bargain to you fairly, five months 
ago. The money paid to me as guardian would 
have supported me for years in the way I then 
lived. With this house and retinue it will 
barely last a twelvemonth. I agreed to take 
the house, deceive the girl as to both my posi¬ 
tion and purposes, and to keep her for you out 
of the reach of any other suitor. The way is 
open for you to win and marry her. On the 


wedding-day, half of the stock of the lead-mine 
is handed over to me. It was a fair business 
contract. I have done my part. Now 1 look 
for you to do yours.” 

“ Unfortunately, I am a gentleman,” said the 
son, sulkily, “1 have the feelings and tastes 
of one. I am willing to give them up, but Til 
not be bullied into it. I must have time.” 

“No, you will not have time,” coolly said 
the colonel. “You do not deceive me, Fred. 
There is some reason for your repugnance, be¬ 
sides a mere captious dislike of the woman. 1 
don’t know what it is, and I don’t ask. But 
this I do know, that if you shirk and dally 
longer in this matter, you may go back to the 
hells at Baden-Baden, and starve again there. 
I will marry the girl myself. I give you two 
months to decide.” 

Frederick stared in his father’s face. But 
he did not laugh. “You will marry her your¬ 
self?” he said, turning suddenly and scanning 
both faces in the mirror as they stood side- 
by-side. “You could do it. Col. Leeds,” lie 
drawled at'last. “Upon my soul, I look as 
old as you do. I haven’t your constitution, 
you see. I must pull up—pull up.” 

“It is time,” dryly said the father. “When 
you have made up your mind, let me know;” 
and he turned to leave the room. 

“ I need not deliberate about it,” said Fred, 
stopping him. “I know what it must come to. 
I’ll take her.” 

Col. Leeds nodded, and went out. 

The son sat down, gloomily, and looked into 
the fire. 

An hour after, he was still sitting there mo¬ 
tionless, his unlighted segar between his teeth. 


CHAPTER III. 

The afternoon was warm and mellow. The 
colonel’s bays were in such high condition, 
that they left the teams of the other young fel¬ 
lows in the Park far in the background. Mrs. 
M‘Intosh was grim, but silent. Everything 
combined to put Fred Leeds in good-humor 
with himself and the world. 

Lotty, too, did not cause him any uneasy 
blushes. She was more presentable than he 
had hoped. There was none of that effusion or 
brusquerie, which annoyed him ordinarily. Her 
dyess was quiet and well considered. Besides, 
there was a certain thoughtful self-poise about 
her, when in public, that surprised, while H 
puzzled and piqued him. 

He brought out his most brilliant small-talk 
to amuse her. Suddenly, in the middle of a 
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sentence, be stopped, with a sort of gasp, and 
unconsciously pulled the horses back on their 
haunches, forcing them to turn in the narrow 
path. 

“Are we going back? Are you ill?” cried 
Lotty. 

He rallied, and recovered his self-possession 
at her words. 

“1 am not well,” he said, compressing his 
bloodless lips. 

“Hillo, Leeds!” cried a voice behind them 
at this moment. 

Fred touched the off-horse with his whip, Mb 
eyes glittering, with an unspoken oath. 

44 Some one calls you, Frederick. It is that— 
that young man on the bridge,” said Lotty. 
44 See, he is coming this way.” 

Frederick drew up with a ghastly Bmile of 
welcome. 

44 Is that remlly you, Diek?” he said, affect¬ 
ing to be quite glad. 44 1 couldn’t believe it at 
first I thought you were in Europe. When 
did you come over?” 

While he was speaking, Lotty glanced shyly 
at the stranger. He was altogether of a dif¬ 
ferent type from Fred. Tall, finely-propor¬ 
tioned, singularly intelligent in face, and with 
a manner that was as superior to Fred’s as 
possible, because it seemed to her even much 
higher-bred; he impressed her with a curiously 
strange feeling, part Admiration, part fear. 
Turning suddenly to look at her, he found 
Lotty scrutinizing him. Her eyes dropped 
guiltily, and' the blood rose over cheek and 
brow. 

44 We came on the Persia,” answered the 
stranger, replying calmly to Fred. “When I 
saw you first, I wasn’t sure it was you, either. 
But I recognized you by your way of holding 
the ribbons. I wish,” he said, laughingly, 
with his hand on the rein, 44 you were a horse 
for an hour, and I’d show you how you ought 
to be driven.” 

44 Many thanks,” laughed Leeds, feebly 
“You always had a felfopr feeling for the 
beasts, yeu know. 1 claim no kinship with 
them. Call round, Wortley. Or—stay—I’ll 
see you at the club, to-night.” 

But Wortley did not move. He glanced sig¬ 
nificantly at Lotty. 

“Surely you see why I stopped you ?” he whis¬ 
pered. “She is my cousin, you remember.” 

44 Oh, true!” hastily. 44 I’ll bring you home 
from the club to-night,” jerking the reins. 

But Wortley evidently divined Fred’s inten¬ 
tion, and was not to be out-generaled. He 
turned to Lotty. 


44 1 will not have you carried off from me in 
so oavalier a fashion,” he said, taking off his 
cap. 44 You see,” with’a laugh, “you are Dan 
Hubbard’s little girl, that I used to teazo until 
she cried; and I am Richard Wortley, your only 
living relative. Now we are presented in form. 
My mother told me that you were here this 
morning. We only came back from Paris last 
week.” 

Lotty was cold and shy. She could call little, 
effeminate Fred Leeds cousin easily enough, 
and be familiar with him, though he was no 
blood relation at all. But this six-foot young 
fellow, with his hearty voice, yet polished, man- 
of-the-world address, was another matter.” 

44 1 am afraid I do not remeipber you, Mr. 
Wortley,” she said, hesitatingly. 

44 No, of course not. You were but a toddling 
mite of a thing. I used to be sent down to tbe 
farm to keep me oat of mischief. I was a very 
ruffian of a boy. ” 

44 But I have heard my father speak of Mrs. 
Wortley,” said Lotty, thinking she had been 
rude, and wishing to make amends. 44 Why 
did she not come to see me?” 

44 She could not,” his voice altering. 44 My 
mother has been an invalid for many years. 
It will be great happiness for her to meet 
^ny of her own blood. She is a staunch ad¬ 
herent to kith and kin. When may I call on 
you?” 

Lotty glanced anxiously at Mr. Leeds, but 
the latter kept his head obstinately turned 
away. “Come to-morrow,” she said, at last.. 
44 1 don’t think there can be any difficulty ” 

44 No. How could there be? Fred here can 
vouch for me. We are friends—I am his bosom 
confidant, eh, Leeds?” touching him with a 
significant, laugh. 

“Yes, certainly, we are always friends,” 
answered Leeds, with an odd laugh, thus ap¬ 
pealed to. 

44 And we are cousins, Miss Hubbard—and 
going to be friends in a different fashion from 
Fred’s and mine. I can prophecy; I have the 
second-sight,” with a look which was steady, 
but not bold, yet which brought the blood into 
her face. 

LeedB raised his reins as if to start, and then 
halted suddenly. 44 1 must see you, Richard. 
Wait for me here. I will be back in half an 
hour,” he said. 

Diok nodded, and replied, 44 1 understand. 
You want news from Leipsic. Be happy! I 
have nothing but what is good to give you.” 

He bowed again, and they drove on. But 
Lotty, looking back, saw him standing with 
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his cap in his hand, watching them, the sun 
through the leaves overhead making flickering 
shadows over his black* hair and frank, brown 
fhce. The young ladies who rode by that way, 
turned and looked after him; they were all 
artists enough to appreciate what Lotty called 
a manly man. 

Fred Leeds drove home in silence. It occur¬ 
red to her, as they reached his father’s door, 
that he was playing his part but badly. “I 
have not made your holiday very happy for 
you, Lotty,” he said, tenderly. “My thoughts 
were very busy.” 

“I knew,” she said, good-naturedly. “It 
was because you saw Mr. Wortley.” 

“What could Richard Wortley matter to 
me?” he answered, quickly and angrily. 

“I thought he brought you news;” archly. 
“I fancied some pretty fraulein at Leipsic.” 

“ There is no fraulein for whom I care out 
of my own home,” said Leeds, meaningly. 

But as soon as Lotty was fairly in the house, 
he sprung into the pheton, and drove rapidly 
back to the Park. 

Lotty, as she went up stairs, blushed at his 
compliment; but soon after she had quite for¬ 
got it. Leeds brooded over it to himself, how¬ 
ever, as he drove on, as though it conveyed 
some import below its surface meaning. * 

“Curse it!” he said, at last. “Let it go! 
They have the grappling hooks on me on every 
side. It’s not my fault if they drag 'me into 
the pit.” 

He found Wortley waiting for him. The 
latter sprung up into the phroton. Fred handed 
over the reins as a matter of course. The 
horseB went off at once into a swinging trot. 

“ Look at that!” testily cried Fred. “They 
would not take that pace for me!” 

“They know who holds the lines,” said 
Wortley; “they recognise the brotherhood, 
eh? If I could induce a woman to care for me 
as some horses have done, I’d marry to-mor¬ 
row. How long has Miss Hubbard been with 
you, Fred? Your father is her guardian, they 
tell me.” 

“I don’t know how long,” drawled young 
Leeds, listlessly. “She has a snug sum to 
guard. The old man’s investments in Western 
land turned out well—lead-mine.” 

Wortley’s countenance fell. 

“I did not know that,” he said, directly. 
“An heiress, eh? Well, it don’t matter to me. 
How she did hate me when she was a baby! 
She's got a spice of temper yet, I fancy?” 

“ We did not come here to discuss Miss Hub¬ 
bard’s temper*” said the other, peevishly. 


“ No, of course not. But it always goes with 
that colored hair. I wonder if she knows what 
a prize she has in it. Reddish gold, the true 
Titian color. And waved like the hair on a 
Greek statue. What our fellows at Romo would 
have given to copy it! But I forgot. You want 
to ask about Luisa?” 

“Yes, Luisa,” with a groan. 

“Well, she is as fleshy and fair as always, a 
regular Rubens. There’s no chance of your 
becoming a widower. I saw her at the gam¬ 
ing saloon at Baden, in the old, shabby velvet 
and sham pearls. She was raking in the gold 
with the greedy twinkle in her pretty faoe. 
Those German women never know how to get 
themselves up.” He hesitated a moment, look¬ 
ing down compassionately into Leeds’ pale in¬ 
significant face, then added; “I know but of 
one thing about her to tell you.” 

“She has made our marriage public?” 

“No, not so bad as that. No one would be¬ 
lieve it in Baden-Baden, if she did.” 

“No one knew of it but you and Fisher,” 
looking up keenly; “and Fisher is dead.” 

“Yes, Fisher is dead. It was a bad piece 
of business, Fred. How did you come into it?” 

“ Drunk. I’d been playing in their bank all 
night. Her father was croupier. There was 
no end to my luck. I won, and drank, and 
made love to Luisa by turns. The next morn- 
ing I found myself out at Diehlsdorf: with her, 
and married.” 

Wortley whistled. 

“Well, Luisa’s an honest girl, as far as I 

know,” he said, at last. “Only- However, 

she’s coming over.” 

“Good God!” 

“Yes, it’s bad enough. She will wait until 
spring for you, and if you do not send for her, 
she will come and find you.” 

“No one will believe her story here!” cried 
Fred, vehemently. “I will denounce her as an 
impostor.” 

“Not so fast, Fred. You forget me. It’s a 
miserable affair, I know; but, after all, she is 
your wife: and you must treat her as one.” 

“You mean to say that you’ll expose me?” 

“I’ll tell the truth, if asked. It would be 
my duty. Right is right, Fred.” 

Leeds shot a malignant glance at him, and 
remained silent, his head sunk low on his 
breast. 

“ It’s not so bad as it might be,” said Wort¬ 
ley, good-naturedly, after a pause. “You can 
insure her absence by paying for it i and there’s 
no feeling on either side. She don’t care a 
sou for you, Leeds.” 
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“I'm not so sure of that," with a conceited 
■mirk. 

Wortley laughed. 

“Well, I am,” he said. “No, it might be 
worse. If you were a marrying man, for in¬ 
stance?” 

“But I am not,” hastily. 

“ No. How could you be ? Shall I turn back 
to town? The sun is almost down.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ I tell you, Lotty, your mother had no such 
friend as Sophy Wortley. They were the chil¬ 
dren of the same father," said Mrs. M‘Intosk, 
positively. 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“And it is your duty to go to her, as she is 
an invalid. I mean to go. She was a bright, 
pretty girl when I was an old maid, a bit 
slighted and set aside, and she was very kind 
to me. That was before I married M‘Intosh, 
and could hold np my head with any of the 
girls. But I never forgot it to Sophy. I’ll go 
to her to-morrow.” 

“I wish you would wait, aunt Selina,” blush¬ 
ing uneasily. “He, Richard, promised to come 
to see ns; and that is more than a month ago. 
I’ve no mind that you or I shall intrude on 
anybody." 

“ I don’t see how my movements can depend 
on that young puppy," said aunt Selina, indig¬ 
nantly. But she did not go. 

Meanwhile Lotty watched, day by day, each 
time the door opened, for Richard or some late 
apology. In the dreary monotony of the daily 
routine of her life, the chance encounter with 
him had assumed the proportions of on adven¬ 
ture. Wortley was an artist, too, as she had 
learned from Fred; and poor. There was a 
glamour of romance about all artists, seen from 
Lotty's country-bred vision. lie had not, in¬ 
deed, a pale face, nor tawny, Vandyke beard, 
nor did he wear a belted velvet blouse. But 
day by day a square, firm, good-tempered coun¬ 
tenance under a round, felt hat, and a tall 
figure in an English morning-suit of coarse 
gray, began to take their place in her mind, 
as the proper face and garb of a great genius. 

44 An artist must be a man of his times," she 
used to say to herself, “to master them," Slie 
found an occasional mention or two in the daily 
journals about the pictures brought home by 
Wortley, who promised to be among the first of 
our genre painters, and she cut them out and 
kept them in her pocket-book. 

It was not until another month had passed, 


after the conversation with her aunt, that she 
summoned courage to speak of him. 

44 Your friend, Mr. Wortley,” she said, one 
day, to her cousin, “forgot us very speedily, 
cousin Fred.” 

They were at the breakfast-table. Col. Leeds 
shot a keen glance at her over his newspaper; 
but Fred buttered his toast leisurely before 
replying. 

“Oh, Dick!” he said. “I don't suppose he 
remembered his promise for a day. The most 
fickle-minded fellow!” 

44 Young Wortley has gone South," said the 
colonel, shortly. 44 He will not return uBtil 
spring.” 

Fred lifted his gray eyes to his father with 
a flash of surprise. 44 1 believe I did hear 
something of the sort,” he said, languidly. 

Lotty did not feel called upon to reply. 

44 You can have no objection to call on your 
aunt Sophy now,” said Mrs. M 4 Intosh, when 
they were back in their own room. 44 You 
should not slight your mother’s Bister because 
she has an unmannerly son.” 

“No, I can have no objection now.” 

Lotty began to sing. Her heart was strangely 
sore, without cause; and she fancied that every 
one could see it. So she sang instinctively to 
divert Suspicion from herself. 

44 We'll go there to-day, instead of to the 
square,” said aunt Selina, in a fever of ex¬ 
citement, 44 1 will get the address from the 
Directory; and I would say nothing about it 
to the Leeds.” 

44 No. I'll say nothing about it.” 

They hurried through the by-streets, and 
were jolted along in omnibusses, that after¬ 
noon, silent and flushed, like two school-girls 
on a clandestine frolic. “There’B no reason 
why you should not go to your mother's sis¬ 
ter,” the old lady repeated again and again. 
44 You are not a child, nor a felon, to bo locked 
up. Neither am I.” 

“No," said Lotty. c 

But she never owned to aunt Selina how the 
young blood revolted in her against her en¬ 
forced solitude. What would she not have 
given to claim, as a mere Acquaintance, any 
of the thousand bright-faced girls who daily 
passed her window. But she oould not go out 
and ask them to be her friends; and as for 
opera, or ball, to which Fred was driven night 
after night, how she did, day after day, long 
for them ? She was not sure. 

Every morning Col. Leeds praised her for the 
purity of her instincts, which had made his 
task as guardian so easy. 44 For my creed is 
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that of the French school/' he was wont to j 
say. 4 ‘Only under the guardianship of a hus¬ 
band should a young woman face the world.” 

Thus it happened that this visit to an elderly 
aunt became an exciting adventure. 

They found the house at last. 

44 1 did not think Sophy was so poor as— 
this,” said Mrs. M 4 Intosh, and her wrinkled 
fingers shook as she pulled the bell. 

“ It is a very nice little row of houses, I am 
sure,” said Lotty, hastily; 44 and this is an 
artist's home, as anybody could see,” nodding 
to some puny vines inside of the window. 

The door opened as she spoke, and there was 
the artist himself, looking twice as big and 
hearty, and handsome, in the choking little 
door-way, as in the open air of the Park. 

He colored a little, but the next moment held 
out his bands, cordially, to them both. 

“You have come to see my mother? She 
thought you would. She has more faith in 
her sex than I have,” he said, opening an in¬ 
ner door. 

It was a large room, occupying the whole 
lower floor. At the first glance, Lotty thought 
she had never seen anything so bright, or luxu¬ 
rious. Mrs. M‘Intosh, however, speedily de¬ 
tected how cheap was the soft gray paper, the 
mull curtains, which gave the effect of moon¬ 
light, the flowers, and the rose-colored chintz. 
Drawn up before the wood-fire was a large 
chair, on which reclined a white-haired woman, 
with a rare, cheerful beauty in her faded face. 

“You’ve come at last!” she cried, putting 
out her thin hands. 

The voice, weak as it was, was curiously like 
her son's. Lotty stood back, blushing, think¬ 
ing how musical both voices were, and how 
uulike to all others. The looks and gestures 
of these two people, their house, the very air 
about them, were all like strange, rare music 
to poor Lotty. She found herself seated be¬ 
side Richard’s mother presently, with the thin 
hand laid caressingly on her hair. 

“You are like your mother, child,” said Mrs. 
Wortley, talking eagerly as one who is forced 
to be often silent. 44 Here is her wonderful 
hair. I’ve so often told Richard about that 
hair! I knew you would come to me, although 
yo,u refused to see poor Dick, day after day.” 

Lotty looked her surprise. 

44 She never knew he was there!” broke in 
Mrs. M 4 Intosh. 

Mrs. Wortley glanced up quickly. Then a 
meaning smile broke over her gentle face. 
“No matter. It was a mistake,” she said. 
“ Yqu are here at last. Dick—where is Dick?” 


looking round. 44 Gone into the studio, I sup¬ 
pose. He thought we could talk better without 
a lumbering young fellow in the way.” 

44 And right enough! You have no daughters, 
Sophy?” said Mrs. M 4 Intosh. 

44 None. Nobody but Richard.” Then, in a 
lower tone, “I do not want any one else.” 

44 He's a good son, no doubt?” 

44 Yes, he is a good son,” quietly. “He has 
been my sole nurse and companion for seve$ 
years.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand as she 
spoke; but Lotty saw the tears in them, never¬ 
theless. They touched her strangely. She 
was glad Mrs. Wortley was silent and did not 
praise her son, fluently, to aunt Selina. Lotty 
thought the tio between them was too sacred 
to be boasted of to strangers. Yet it would 
have seemed quite natural to her if the mother 
had spoken of it to her. 

44 Are you altogether dependant on your son, 
Sophy?” asked aunt Selina, who always liked 
to get to the bottom of a matter. 

44 Altogether. He does not find me a burden, 
I think,” smiling. 44 His pictures command 
high prices now. I was with him abroad. We 
lived very cheaply, and he thought the water 
of the Kissinger Spa might help me.” 

Lotty sat quiet on her low stool, while the 
two women went back to their girlish days. 
She was in that mood when a word would have 
brought a laugh, or tears. She did not know 
what ailed her. She did not know why this 
commonplace, little house, one of a long, un¬ 
meaning block, should seem like a new world 
to her; its air purer* and the sunshine, which 
threw the shadows of the window-vines on the 
floor, different from any she had ever known. 
She sat listening to the musical tones of Mrs. 

| Wortley’s voice. The invalid’s hand yet rested 

| on her head. Lotty was trying to find-- 

; what was it she was trying to find in it? Her 
| neck and face were dyed red with shame. 

[ What was Richard Wortley to her? 

I Lotty, who had grown sickly and morbid In 
mind and body from her unwonted confine¬ 
ment, heard the conversation without distin¬ 
guishing a word. It was full of happy prophecy 
to her, to which she could give no meaning, 
even to herself. 

She started and put herself unnecessarily on 
guard, when the door opened, and Richard 
came in, pallet in hand. Lotty noticed the 
quick, loving glance, that passed between him 
and his mother. 

44 Have you ever seen a painter’s work-shop, 
Miss Hubbard?” he said. “These two old 
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friends are full of rememberings, I’ve no doubt, 
and you are tired of theni, and they of you. 
Will you come ?” 

When Lotty remembered the painter’s work¬ 
shop, years afterward, she never could con¬ 
vince herself that it was but a little three- 
cornered room, litiered with plaster, busts, I 
canvases daubed with blues and grays, inci- j 
pient skies and seas, broken easels, and a heap 
of greasy cloths in one corner. It was a won¬ 
derful dream of form and color to her, even to 
remember, when she was a middle-aged woman. 
Yet she was weighed down with a sense of her 
own dullness all the time. It was easy to 
chatter with Fred Leeds, to humor and flatter 
him, and to laugh seeretly at his conceit. But 
Dick! To anybody else he would, perhaps, 
have seemed but a sturdy, generous fellow, full 
of energy and resolute good sense, with which 
to posh his way through the world. But he 
towered in Lotty’s eyes, crowned with genius, 
inspired with chivalry. Did not the knights 
of old succor the weak and helpless? she said, 
to herself, remembering his care for his mother. 
There was a strange film over her usually keen 
eyes. She stammered and blushed with every 
effort to reply to Dick’s good-natured explana¬ 
tions. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Wortley summoned 
him to her room, for their usual gossip before 
tea. The sunshine had given plaoe to a gray 
sky, and there was a little flurry of snow out¬ 
side. The wood-fire burned bright and cheer¬ 
ful. Mrs. Wortley held her boy’s big brown 
hand in her own. 

“What did you think of Lotty, your cousin, 
Richard?” she said. 

“She’s a dull little body,” he answered, in¬ 
differently, “ and as shy as a deer just caught. 
It is much easier to entertain young ladies 
gifted with the customary amount of small-talk. 

I Was rather glad to be rid of her. But she 
has one exquisite expression; otherwise the 
face is commonplace.” 

“I think there is a great deal of beauty 
latent in her face—beauty that any one she 
loved could waken.” 

“Possibly,” be said, carelessly. “Shall we 
have tea, mother?” 

“I am sorry you feel no more interest in the 
poor little thing, Richard,” she replied, with 
a disappointed look, “She has her father’s 
honest features and h.er mother’s tender mouth. 
They were both very dear to me, end I fan¬ 
cied-” 

“Vou always fancy,” said Dick, after wait¬ 
ing in vain for her to finish, “that I want 


some other helpmeet than you, you dear, foolish 
mother; and you are incessantly on the watch 
to find me one. One sees easily through your 
cunning. But this little girl wears too much 
gilt armor for Dick Wortley. I’m no fortune- 
hunter, thank God! Leeds need not have taken 
the precaution to warn me off.” 

“Edward Leeds designs to marry her to his 
eon, I find, from what Selina tells me. They 
keep the girl in absolute solitude, that the 
young man may have no chance of rivals. Sho 
came even here by stealth.” 

“Mrs. M'Intosh is mistaken. Fred Leeds 
does not intend to marry her,” said Dick, in¬ 
differently, pulling off his boots, and thrusting 
his feet into slippers. 

“But she is not mistaken, Richard. The 
colonel announced his opinion of the suit¬ 
ability of the match to her; and his son is leav¬ 
ing no means unturned to win her.” 

“With what success?” 

“Selina thinks he has made himself very 
dear to the girl. She is more confidential 
with him than any one else. She trusts him 
entirely.” 

Dick sat staring in the fire, his hands in his 
pockets, for Borne time. “ It couldn’t be 
mother,” he said, at last, quietly. “Fred 
Leeds is a tricky fellow, but he has not courage 
to be a villain. I’ll have my eye on him, how¬ 
ever.” 

Mrs. Wortley looked up curiously, but 
Richard offered no explanation. 

“I do not understand you, my son,” she said, 
gently, at last. “But if you can be a friend to 
Lotty, I hope that you will.” 

“I’ll see, at any rate, that the poor little 
thing comes to no harm among them,” he said. . 
“AhI here is Jessy with the tea.” ■ 

But Mrs. Wortley was not hungry. She sat*' 
dipping her spoon in her cup of tea, admiring 
the amber color in the firelight, and glancing 
furtively at Dick, the while she built wonderful 
castles in Spain for him. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A roRTKiOHT afterward, Richard met the lean 
figure and soured face of Mrs. M'Intosh coming 
down the stairs. He went into his mother’s 
room and kissed her brightened face. “Ah! 
you have been taking another journey into 
lang syne, mother! I believe you find the 
fountain of youth there, and manage to get a 
sip of it every time. No young woman’s eyes 
are as tender or lips so soft as yours.” 

“You are a silly boy. Selina is coming to 
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tea to-morrow night, and Lotty—I asked 
them.” 

“I’m glad of that, for I have an errand in 
Hoboken to-morrow night, and otherwise you’d 
be alone. I wish you would ascertain if there 
is any real danger of her marriage with Leeds. 
I have a reason. Find out the truth, even at 
the risk of seeming intrusive.” 

“Yes. Richard.” 

Dick said no more. But he was quiet and 
thoughtful all day. He was arguing with him¬ 
self. It was the wisest course for him to take 
himself off to ITobokin.' But was it the manliest? 
There was no need of his falling in love with 
any girl against his will; and ought he not to 
give his personal attention to this matter ? Was 
he not, in some sort, Lotty’s rightful guardian? 
She'was a mere child—innocent, shy, an easy 
prey to Fred Leeds’ villainy. Of course, the 
matter would never end in marriage. But was 
he right in suffering her heart to be won and 
corrupted by such a vile wretch? She was 
never suffered to see any man but this whey- 
faced scoundrel; if she had any interest or tie 
outside of the Leeds’ house, she would be safe. 
If she had even a friend, she would not then 
be bo apt to fancy the world contained but the 
one human being. 

Dick paced to and from his canvas all day, 
dashing on remarkable effects and blotting 
them out again. 

In the evening he went to his mother, look¬ 
ing, we must say, a little embarrassed. 

“Have you ordered supper for to-morrow?” 
he said. “If not, never mind.' I’ll call in at 
Delmonico’s and attend to it.” 

“You are going to be at home, then, Rich¬ 
ard?” 

“Yes. I find that errand to Hoboken can 
wait.” 

“I am very glad, my dear,” she said, pla¬ 
cidly. 

5ut when he was gone, she laughed softly to 
herself, with a satisfied little nod. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Never was there an evening which had less 
right to be dull, or a failure. The fresh, bright 
room was freshened and brightened again. 
First, Richard brought in more flowers. Then, 
he changed the pictures. Then, he dispatched 
a different order to Delmonico’s. He had a 
keen palate, and could have catered for the 
ghost of Lucullus himself; though he was con¬ 
tent, any day, with a baked potato for his own 
dinner. 


Black Jessy waylaid him in the hall. 

“I’ll make some poundod biscuits for sup¬ 
per. You’ll got no pounded biscuits from ytur 
French cooks, m&s’r Richard,” she said, anx¬ 
iously. 

Dick nodded. What did the eternal fitness of 
things matter? Let old Jessy have her share 
in the grand fete- day, and invite her soul, 
while she whacked away with her rolling-pin. 

.Fete-day? He blushed a little at his own 
fervor and heat, when ho was before his easel 
again. What did the old Scotchwoman and the 
little'country girl matter to him? But he was 
only anxious to please his mother. Then, satis¬ 
fied with his motive, he dashed in a new line 
of breakers, and turned a cart in front into « 
capsizing ship. 

“I’ve done a good day’s work,” he said, a 
few minutes later, looking in at his mother« 
door. “I’ve brought out a very fine effect. 
I’ll go clear my brain by a walk.” 

As for poor Lotty, her head ached, and her 
heart was sore before tho time arrived. One 
wishes, in Rome, to bo a Roman. Lotty 
wished, in the enchanted house of an artist, at 
least not to be a—horror. One hour she deter¬ 
mined to attire herself in some pronounced 
dress, which would at onco startle and win the 
eye; the next, she would exhibit tho severest 
simplicity. Then she decided she would follow 
the reigning mode, as though her French maid 
had clothed her. She was so long in making 
up her mind that it was late beforo she pre¬ 
sented herself before her aunt’s door. 

“A very proper dress, my dear. The ser¬ 
vants will think that we are going to church,” 
said Mrs. M‘Intosh. 

“I am not going to steal out as a child or a 
felon,” Baid Lotty. “It *s time this farce was 
ended,” and running down the stairs, she tap¬ 
ped at the library door. 

Col. LeedB was alone, playing some game 
with dice against himself, pausing to make 
abstruse calculations between each throw. 

“Ah! where away, little one?” ho Baid, 
rising politely. “Is not the hour for your 
constitutional past?” 

“Only to my aunt’s,” said Lotty, as inno¬ 
cently as little Red Riding-Hood, when the 
poor little child met the wolf. “We are going 
there for tea. You have no objections, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

If any change had passed over the colonel’s 
ordinary expression, it was gone in the instant. 
“Surely not, dear child,” he said. “Mrs. 
Wortley is a most estimable woman. God bless 
you! I will send the carriage early^yes. 
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early! Oh! by-the-way,” as Lotty was almost 
gone, “has young Wortley returned from New 
Orleans?” 

“Yes, he has returned—from New Orleans.” 

“Ah? A very clever fellow, I believe. Wants 
ealture, but a rising artist. Good-by—good- 
by!” kissing his finger-tips, Bitting down, and 
r&ttling his dice again. 

“Now you have run your head into the trap!” 
jcried Mrs. M‘Intosh, angrily, when Lotty came 
out of the room. 

“There is no trap,” replied Lotty, her 
cheeks glowing. “Col. Leeds has no prejudice 
against Mrs. Wortley, or her son. On the con- 
Irary, he was warm in his praise of them. You 
are unjust to Inin, aunt Selina—unjust 1” 

Aunt Selina deigned no reply. They walked 
on in silence. But Lotty’s heart was swelling 
with approval of her own virtue and frank¬ 
ness. 

They found Mrs. Wortley alone in the softly 
tinted room, with ,‘its clear perfume of gera¬ 
nium? and violets. 

It wa9 nearly dusk when Bichard lounged in 
from his walk. During the evening, ho was 
witty, anecdotic, complimentary—everything 
but his natural, cordial self. Mrs. M‘Intosh 
was charmed. But Lotty drew within herself, 
aqd answered in monosyllables. He wondered 
what had transformed the shy, trembling crea¬ 
ture, whom he had met a few days before, into 
this quiet, prim piece of precision, who held' 
eye and lip under as firm control as though she 
had be^n brazened by a dozen seasons of 
society. 

“ She 19 sure of her position. She Is engaged 
to Fred Leeds,” he thought. 

He was half angry. He had come to regard 
the orphan as under his protection. If she was 
in danger, he had meant to defend her. Some¬ 
thing of the old, zealous chivalry of the knight, 
to whom she likened him, had actually fired 
Dick Wortley’s big heart. “But if she had 
accepted Fred Leeds,” he said, to himself, 
when he saw her changed manner, “she must 
be on a par with him, in both brain and spirit; 
and why should I trouble myself about her?” 

So Dick Wortley, at supper, dissected his 
crabs in bitterness of soul. Yet, after all, he 
reflected, he could now do his’ duty to the girl 
without peril to himself. There was no danger 
now, that, in proving himself her friend, he 

might find himself her lover. It was those 
shy, 

innocent girls, who were so dangerous: 
•ttd then, love as he might, he would never 
marry money. Never! 

Bu|, after supper, a trifling circumstance 


occurred, which altered Dick Wortley’s whole 
course through life; for men, with even the un¬ 
conquerable strength and insight with which 
the young artist held himself endowed, are no 
better than the great ships that turn hither 
and thither against their own will, and against 
the ever-flowing tides, at the bidding of some 
paltry bits of steel which they do not see. 

He had taken Lotty into the studio again, at 
his mother’s instance, on pretence of examin¬ 
ing his last picture. Dick was courteous and 
formal. Lotty icily civil. Suddenly she thawed. 

“Here is the hayfield!” he said, stopping 
before a ten by twelve pieture, thrust into the 
corner. 

She looked at it as he spoke. Suddenly her 
her cheeks burned, her eyes darkened angrily. 

“I knew it was not true!” she cried, under 
her breath. 

“ What was not true?” 

“That the background was flat, the oolor 
tame, and the design hackneyed and worn-our. 
Surely you remember!” She pulled out her 
little note-book as she spoke, taking one from 
a dozen slips of newspapers there. 

Wortley looked puzzled. 

“Oh! the notice in the Post?” he said, at 
last, reddening. “I saw it.” 

“I would not mind it!” she continued, ex¬ 
citedly. “All the world knows what you can 
do! It made me so angry—so angry, that I 
could not sleep that night!” 

“Did it?” Dick’s voico had suddenly grown 
curiously deep and tender. 

He looked keenly from her passionate little 
face to the fluttering slips of paper in her 
hand; they were all headed, Art Column.” 

“Will you let me look at tho others?” he 
said. « 

Lotty recollected herself, with sudden shame 
and a rush of the prettiest blushes. 

“ They are nothing. Odd slips, mere scraps,” 
she stammered, pushing them into her. book, 
and shutting it with a click. 

“My mother was right,” thought Wortley. 
“There is wonderful latent beauty in her face. 
But it was only to be called out by one who 
loved her.” 

Some of Dick’s long dead forefathers were 
Irish. He kindled easily. His heart grew light 
and warm on the instant. His blood rushed 
through his veins like the vapor of some fiery 
spirit. His eyes rested on her with a pew 
meaning, which she shrunk from with a sweci 
pang. He came into sudden, swift accord with 
her, as though some magic had laid bare to him 
a subtle relationship between them. Hoamder- 
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stood now that her haTd coldness was only mn- j 
other shield, behind which diffident girls hide j 
themselves. So shy and so pure! j 

“But the woman she can be,” he went on 
thinking, “will never be revealed until some 
great, crisis in life comes to her. The beauty, 
latent in her heart, is as singular as in her 
face. I hope she may love worthily. Mean¬ 
time, I will be her friend.” He prided himself, 
you see, on his cool judgment. 

“I have a sketch or two here of Coldsden,” 
he said. “Let us try and fancy we are back 
in your old home.” 

As he spoke, he seated her where the moon¬ 
light from the window fell aslant on her lovely 
little face, and placed himself beside her to 
look at the pictures, close enough for her soft 
drapery to fall upon his arm, and her sweet- 
scented breath new and then to touch his cheek. 

“ Did you warn Miss Hubbard against Fred 
Leeds, my son?” asked Mrs. Wortley, as soon 
as her guests were gone. 

“Against Leeds?” waking as out of some 
dream. “Oh, I remember! I did not think of 
it; the truth is. But it is not needed. That 
vapid little wretch could never affect a woman 
of that order. I need not betray his secret, 
lie can do no harm.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

The damp, warm air of an early spring day 
fluttered the curtains of Col. Leeds’ private 
room, and displaced the carefully-adjusted light 
curls of his son, as the latter lounged by the 
window. There was a faint similitude to a May 
blpssom in the young man’s dress, in the deli¬ 
cate gray of coat and trousers, the primrose 
gloves, the faint odor that hung about him; 
by design, no doubt. Such fancies belonged to 
the natty, but languid, little man; the young 
girls with whom he danced were wont to call 
him a practical poet. 

He held a bunch of lilies in his hand, which 
he leisurely smelled, now and then. 

Col. Leeds, his newspaper on his knees, 
waited for an answer to a rather long decla¬ 
mation which he had just finished. Fred was 
tired. He yawned, elevated his whitish eye¬ 
brows, and after a pause, replied, “’Pon my 
soul, I don’t know what’s to be done. You say 
she sees this Wortley frequently?” 

“No. But they do meet. The rarity of the 
meetings will give him a charm of romance in 
her eyes. He will not grow common. In three 
months she will be of age, and free to bestow 
her hand where she will. I gave you the 


chance, and you have thrown it away.” He 
lifted the paper before his face again. 

“I hope the matter is not in so desperate a 
case as you think, sir,” answered the son, with 
indifference, either real or feigned, and he 
buried his sharp nose among the lilies-of-the- 
valley. “ Now, these flowers have an earthy, 
underbred smell to me. I have a perfume on 
my handkerchief far more delicate and agree¬ 
able. Nature is a failure, after all. Contrast 
the two, colonel,” coming near him. 

He started back as the old man dropped the 
paper. His father’s face was colorless. 

“This is enough,” cried Col. Leeds, in a 
voice hardly above a whisper. “I understand 
you. You give up the affair?” 

“By no means.” 

“We have failed. You alone are to blame.” 

“ I could not force the girl to marry me,” 
said the son, sulkily. 

Col. Leeds waved his hand slightly, as if put¬ 
ting any plea that his son might make aside 
definitely. It was a dangerous symptom to 
Frederick, that his father, in his white heat 
of passion, neither swore nor moved, but sat 
steadily and silent. The spring wind blew in 
softly, and the curtains waved. The two men 
looked each other full in the eye for a moment 
Then the younger one threw down the flowers, 
and coming forward a step, leaned both his 
dainty hands on the table, bringing his face 
on a level with his'father’s. 

The worst meaning of that face was bared, 
perhaps, for the first time in his life. Col. 
Leeds drew back. There was a look of age. a 
depth of sharpness and cunning in the face, 
that startled even him. 

“Is there no way to get at this woman’s 
money, except by my marriage with her?” 
said the son. 

“ No. It is securely settled on herself. In 
three months she will be of age. But this is 
not all,” raising his hand, when Fred would 
have spoken. “In three months I will be 
literally a pauper. You asked less than a year 
to insure success. I risked all on this ohance. 
Marry her, or go back to the old game, as I 
shall have to do.” 

“ It is too late for that. My face is known 
in every gambling-house in Europe. This is a 
good chance,” hesitating. 

The ease and wealth in this “good chance” 
had never risen so real before to Fred. Never 
had he been tempted as in this moment. But 
this did not blind him to the other chance. “ If 
I married her even secretly, there would be no 
I guarding myself against Wortley,” he thought 
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44 The fellow could send me to Sing-Sing by a j 
word; and he would lose no time in speaking j 
that word.” 

The father caught his eye again, as he stood 
there, hesitating. 

“ 1 said to you before, that I knew some 
secret objection to this marriage existed. I 
know it now. Your manner betrays you, sir. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to trust in me? I am an 
older and more skillful man than you. I may I 
be able to remote it. I ask you because we 
are in the same danger: we are going down to 
ruin together.” ' 

Fred stood quiet, while his father spoke, | 
looking thoughtfully at him. j 

44 1 don't ask you for a son's confidence in a j 
father,” continued Col. Leeds. 44 It is too late j 
for that.” There was a curious change in the j 
hard voice as he said this. 

44 Yes,” said Fred, slowly. “I trust you and j 
I, sir, are too wise for any such sentimental j 
folly.” ] 

He stopped there. He had half a mind to j 
unbosom himself of the whole matter. The old j 
man, if not so crafty, was more resolute than | 
he, and would have less scruple, perhaps, in 
disposing of this greasy wretch, Luisa. But 
after a minute's reflection, he kept his secret. 
Col. Leeds, he knew, might forgive his Bon for 
any vice; but for a folly—never. 

14 I’d rather go to Sing-Sing than tell him x 
that I was taken in by a Dutch dancing-girl, 
even when I was drunk,” he thought. » 

44 1 cannot confide in you, sir,” he said, aloud, j 
44 But this I will say, that the difficulty in the j 
way is one which is conclusive, and the sole 1 


knowledge of it rests with Wortlcy. He has 
me in a yoke that I cannot break.” 

<4 If Wortley was out of the way, then-” 

“I believe I could marry Lotty at a month’s 
notice. Perhaps in a week’s. Women regard 
me with more complacence than you do, sir,” 
he said, simpering. 

44 Perhaps so,” said his father, dryly. 44 You 
can go now. But stop. Is ther.e no other 
obstacle in your way than Wortley?” 

“None.” 

Ho thought, as he said this, of a dozen ways 
in which the now loathsome, fat incubus, from 
Baden-Baden, could be got rid of forever, if 
only Wortlcy could bo prevented from exposing 
him. 

44 Very well, then. We understand each 
other. But you should have told mo sooner.” 

44 Perhaps I ought. But I did not know, till 
Wortley came back, you see, sir-” 

44 Never mind,” interrupted his father, an¬ 
grily, with an impatient waive of his hand. 
“You’ve been making a fool of yourself, some¬ 
how', I see; and the thing now is to get you out 
of the scrape; not to listen to your excuses. I 
will think the matter over. I’m not a man to 
be foiled. If Wortley is the only obstacle,” 
and he stopped for a moment, looking his son 
meaningly in the face, “if Wortley is the only 
obstacle, why then,” with an oath, 44 ho must 
be put out of the way.” 

“ I’m sure I’ve no objections,” answered the 
son, with a light laugh; and turning, he left 
the room, Baying, as ho went, “Yes! Let him 
be put out of the way.” 

(to be continued.) 


TIME'S CHANGES. 

BT MATTIE WINFIELD TOBB1I. 


Tin tongs wo sang In other years. 

They greet as now no more; 

The lores that roused our hopes and foam, 

Are vanished now, and o'er. 

The friends we loved are scattered wide, 

Familiar scenes are changed; 

Aud hearts that once were true and tried. 

Are lifeless or estranged. 

The Up the sweetest smile that wore; 

The cheek that bloomed most fair; 

The voice that charmed us long before, 

With music rich and rare; 

The eye whose lightest glance could still 
Oui hearts with love enthrall, 

Whose smile could bless, whose frown could kill, 
Are changed, or vanis h ed, alL 


The way was bright before us then, 

Tho coming days seemed fofr; 

We mingled with our fellow men. 

With hearts to do and dare. 

The hopes of youth are faded now, 

Its fevered dreams are past; 

And time, upon our furrowed brow, 

Uis silvery shado has cast. 

We, too, arc changed, bat not in heart! 
Old Time may do his worst, 

He cannot from remembrance port 
The things we loved at first. 

The eye may dim, the cheek grow pale. 
The snows of age may foil, 

Yet shall onr memory never foil • 

To heed affectiou’s call. 
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HOW BELLE MILLION FOUND HER HUSBAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


The heroine of every modern tale, to be inte¬ 
resting, must be an heiress, a beauty, and a 
belle; and mine is no exception to the rule. 
But Belle Million was no purse-proud heiress. 
She was humble and simple in many ways. 
Among her virtues was that of charity; not 
merely reckless liberality of hand, but a ten¬ 
dency to homely, old-fashioned deeds of mercy, 
done in person, with tender pity in voice and 
eye, that, strange to say, seems to do more 
good than large sums of money subscribed 
upon paper, and distributed by rule. It was 
on one of these errands that she came upon a 
Subject with “a bad kind of fever,” which, 
communicated to her, proved to be small-pox. 

For a porson laboring under such a malady, 
there is no sympathy in really “good society.” 
Had the hciresS suffered from a cold in tho 
head, her door would have been besieged with 
calls, inquiries, flattering attentions; but under 
the fear of this dread scourge, servants fled, 
friends held aloof, and the brown-stone man¬ 
sion, marked and guarded by tho police, was 
utterly desoKcd. Of all the beauty's admirers, 
the belle’s companions, the heiress’ followers 
and flatterers, none remained to aid her in her 
dire afflictionV but the good, faithful, childless 
aunt, with whom she lived, and a scarred, Irish 
nurse. 

When at last she slowly recovered, after a 
fierce battle with tho disease, in which youth 
and a good constitution prevailed, it was with 
no disposition to assert her right to the place 
she had held before. To her earnest, young 
mind there was no parallel for the baseness, 
the meanness, the cowardice of her friends: 
their desertion hurt her more cruelly than she 
knew: she spoke of it with cynical coolness, 
but she felt it in her very heart of hearts. 

People, whose daily fight is for life, and the 
means to support it, cannot appreciate the agony 
this petted creature endured, when she first 
looked in her mirror. They would hardly be 
just to what would seem to them a fanciful and 
intangible trouble. But to Belle Million, the 
sight of her seared, discolored faoe, was bit¬ 
terer than death. It represented to her the 
loss of love, friendship, all the sweet dreams 
of youth her girlish heart had cherished. It 
seemed the beginning of a new and dreary life, 
868 


j blighted by insolent pity, and darkened by 
suspicion; for she still retained her fortune, 
and hereafter would attribute to its influence, 
she said to herself, whatever kindly notice or 
I attention she might, in future, N receive, 
i Happily the girl was a Christian, and the 
good woman who had been more than a mother 
to her orphaned youth, had taught her where 
to bring tho burden of her sorrow. When she 
fell, crushed and weeping, in all the weakness 
of convalescence on that kind breast, at first 
sight of the altered aspect that she fancied was 
to be hers for life, tho elder know how to whis¬ 
per words of comfort, which, after awhile, were 
repeated not wholly in vain. 

But Belle could not keep her sore heart in 
silence, or hide her changed face forever from 
the gaze of her old associates. She pleaded 
with her undo to travel, and her wish was law 
to that worthy man and his kind. wife. She 
could not, she averred, hear to go out, even to 
obtain air and exercise. She had no wish to 
live. Instead, she rather longed to die. The 
good couple, terrified, prepared, at once, to go 
to Europe. 

A little sailing vessel, bound for France,' 
received the party, instead of the luxurious 
Havre steamer, for Bello had a morbid fear of 
meeting friends or acquaintance on tho larger 
packets. The bustle and confusion of the 
wharf; the soft, lapping sound of tho dark 
water; tho white sea-line far away, just visible 
to her dim eyes; the fragrance of the salt air, 
and tho foreign odors of tho French cuisine 
close at hand; the odd, stuffy interior, revealed 
by a brilliant, swinging-lamp below tho hatch¬ 
way ; the smell of tropical fruit unlading from 
a vessel lying near;'all these things excited 
our heroine wonderfully, for she had been in 
the house for months, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and her nature was one keenly alive 
to pleasure. Unconsciously, she was left be¬ 
hind by her uncle and aunt, till, starting from 
her dreaming station, she found herself alone 
at the foot of the gangway-plank. 

Turning, a little alarmed, to follow them, 
her foot slipped, and she would have fallen 
many feet to a grave in the dark water rip¬ 
pling beneath them, when, suddenly, a frienciy 
arm interposed, a friendly voice said cheer- 
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fully, “This way,” and she was assisted up the 
plank, and placed, in safety, beside her friends. 

Belie slept, that night, more soundly than 
she had done for many weeks, and did not 
rake till they were tossing on the brisk waves 
running far out beyond the bay. Her maid, a 
faithful, elderly servant, the only ond her aunt 
had taken, was just able to dress her, and im¬ 
mediately succumbed to sea-sickness for the 
rest of the voyage. 

Her uncle took her on deck, when her own 
comfortable breakfast was finished, and then, 
with a hasty excuse, left her to the care of the 
captain. She was herself an excellent sailor, 
and thus, while her aunt and uncle were in¬ 
valided by sea-si^ness, was much on deck. 
There she sat, watching the bounding waves, 
so near to her dimmed sight, alone, as she 
fancied; but really watched in turn by a self- 
constituted guardian. 

Belle, in her new humility, was unconscious 
that the sea-wind was freshening her faded 
cheek to a prettier pink thah it had ever worn j 
before. Sitting rapt in sad meditation on her j 
alered fate, trying to keep her thoughts from I 
dwelling on the sore point, toward which they 
persistently tended, she was sometimes aware 
of the dark shadow lingering near. But at 
first she did not identify it with the kind 
stranger, who had aided her on the night of 
her embarkation. She had never told her 
friends of that little adventnre. It was the 
one secret she liked to keep. &he had never 
quite known from what he had rescued her, 
and feared to think; yet she remembered, with 
a thrill of pleasure, the helping hand, the soft 
voice, the gentle touch, the friendly guidance, 
the sweet protection coming from the strong 
and powerful to Hie weak and blind; and she 
remembered all this the more, because it was 
the first she had. ever received, dedicated 
wholly to herself, independently of her ex¬ 
trinsic advantages. It was the woman, not 
the belle, or the heiress, to whom this kind¬ 
ness had been given! Now and again, as the 
voyage went on, she' received help in small, 
unobtrusive ways, from the same source; and 
it made her belibve there Was still some good¬ 
ness left in the world. ’ * 

It is quite proper that the reader should 
know more of this unseen guardian. He was 
an Englishman, and the only passenger beside 
Belle’s party. But he ate with the captain, for 
Belle’s uncle bad stipulated for a table for 
themselves; and hence Belle, as yet, knew not 
■whether he was one of the officers, or not. Up 
to twenty-three lie had been a mere nothing, 


a country gentleman’s younger son, attracting 
and inviting little notice. A series of unex¬ 
pected deaths had suddenly, however, placed 
Arthur Winstanley next in succession to a great 
estate and a title; and immediately, before, in¬ 
deed, his deep mourning made it really decent, 
the great, young student became the fashion. 

Followed, feted, flattered, openly angled for 
by manoeuvring mammas and bold beauties, 
half in love with life, half disgusted with it, 
the new recruit of society lingered through a 
few' seasons, and then disappeared as untram¬ 
meled as he came. While his little world of 
London was wondering what had become of 
him, he had donned a traveler's suit to go all 
around the world, and resume those dearly- 
loved scientific studies his sudden burst of 
prosperity had interrupted. For half a dozen 
years he had wandered to his heart’s content; 
and now was on his way home, a little cynical 
still, it must be confessed, as to women; at 
least, he had been, when he took passage on 
this vessel; and he had taken passage in it, in 
preference to a steamer, because he supposed 
he would be alone. But his cynicism was fast 
departing now. There was, it is true, nothing 
beautiful, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
in this quiet, little American girl; and yet, in 
some way, she attracted him morq than any 
he had ever known.' It was sweet to do her a 
service; to receive her gentle gratitude; to 
watch her trusting dependence upon his care. 
It was pleasant to an artistic eye like his, to 
see the picture Bhe unconsciously made, sitting 
in her accustomed place; the soft, graceful out¬ 
lined of her figure, seen against the clear back¬ 
ground of the sky; her gray dress of strong 
serge, falling In folds a sculptor could not 
have improved; her idle hands loosely folded 
in her lap, a fair contrast to the dark, coarso 
material on which they rested; her delicate 
face, half-hidden by the clo&e hood, arranged 
carefully, by loving hands, to shade the blem¬ 
ishes of her illness from sight, and beneath 
which*the waving, silken hair was blowing out 
in the sea-wind, that touched with red the 
pale, young cheek. She could think, this girl,« 
he said to himself. She could feel, and yet 
repress her feelings and her thoughts, so that 
they should not overflow in weak, washy com¬ 
monplaces upon the unhappy persons nearest 
her. He had watched her for days before he 
heard her speak a word, and yet, in the 
changes of her eloquent face, he had divined 
all this. She suited liira. He was a reserved 
man, liking silence always better than speech, 
and he almost loved her for hers. 
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HOW BELLE MILLION BOUND HER HUSBAND. 


The captain, at last, made a change, by in- j 
troducing them. The captain was the politest 
of men, but he had an inefficient memory. He 
had been deputized, by the agonized uncle, 
when compelled, on that first day, by sea-sick¬ 
ness, to go below to watch over her. But with 
true French gallantry, how different from the 
reputed, he had flown to his duties, when they 
first required him, and given his charge no I 
further thought. It occurred to him, at last, 
as we have said, that they ought to be made j 
acquainted; and he now performed the office ] 
of introduction accordingly. j 

Belle was startled by finding that the person j 
by her side, on whose unobtrusive services she I 
had learned to depend, was not an officer of! 
the ship, as she had supposed, but a stranger, I 
whose pity had been aroused by her helpless- j 
ness. She was not only startled, she was pain¬ 
fully shocked. The light left her musing face, 
and a / dark-red shadow of shame swept over it 
instead. She turned her head, half haughtily, 
with something of her old pride of beauty and 
power, toward the man who had thus dared 
assist her in her low estate. Then, remem¬ 
bering his delicate kindness, and her own loss 
of the charms that could attract such courtesy, 
she put out a tremulous little band, in recog¬ 
nition of all she would not name, and thanked 
him with something of humility. 

Aft or all, Belle was a little unjust. Arthur 
Winstanley did not even know her name, it 
had been so caricatured by the French cap¬ 
tain's pronunciation. Nor was he sufficiently 
familiar with American affairs to be aware 
that the bald-headed, little, old gentleman 
down below, suffering agonies of sea-sickness, 
was the sole remaining head of the great house 
of Million Brothers, as the pale girl in gray 
was its only heiress. He was still farther from 
.recognizing in her the belle, whoso fame had 
reached him when he first landed in America, 
and whose acquaintance he then persistently 
avoided. 

As it was, he loved her. The sudden change 
in her countenance, when they were intro¬ 
duced, struck him breathless with the disco¬ 
very of this new emotion. Love had entered 
his soul, and filled it, during the hours of 
silent companionship, and until now he knew 
it not. "When her face, with its transient shade 
of trouble, was withdrawn, he felt how blank 
was all the space between sea and sky; when 
it dawned, next day, above the dirty hatch¬ 
way, the sun arose for him; and he would not 
have exchanged the look, half of recognition, 
half of reserve, from those darkened eyes, or 


the conscious flush on that usually pale cheek, 
for all the opportunities of his past, all the 
promises of his future. 

As for Belle Million, she moved more cau¬ 
tiously. It would not do for a great heiress to 
fling her heart away on a stranger, a mere ad¬ 
venturer, very probably, who had happened to 
befriend her. Nor was it likely that the only 
really handsome man she had ever seen, for 
so, with her half-blind eyes, she at once de¬ 
cided him to be, should fancy a faded wreck 
of health and beauty, like herself. Therefore, 
with firm resolve, she repressed his continued 
attentions, and thereby put the last link in the 
chain of his captivation. 

He told his love all the snpner, however, for 
he felt that she was learning daily to do with¬ 
out him; that her health was becoming more 
firmly established, her eyesight getting clearer. 
He feared that the charm of her sweet depend¬ 
ence would soon be altogether gone, unless he 
strove forever to renew it. They were alone 
on the deck, amid a rising storm, when he 
spokf. Neither saw the coming tempest, so 
deeply were they absorbed in other thoughts. 
Not even the noises of the coming gale aroused 
them: the creaking timbers of the laboring 
ship, the fury of wind and wave*, the straining 
of cords, the flapping of canvas, the votoes of 
half a score of men. But,each heard the low 
tones of the other, as a certain question was 
asked and answered; urged, it seemed, in vain. 

“I cannot,” said Belle, at the close of the 
long interview; and Arthur Winstanley left 
her at last. Yet he suspected that she loved 
him. He could not understand her persistent 
refusal, however, for she had been even more 
positive, after his mention of his rank and ex¬ 
pectations. He was angry, hurt, and sore; 
and in that mood left her. 

She fancied him gone forever, and was glad 
of the momentary strength* and obstinacy that 
had enabled her to persist in rejecting him. 
But her self-satisfaction did not last long. Her 
heart began to tremble at the desolate pros¬ 
pect of the future, and she was made aware 
that she loved him, by the fast growing an¬ 
guish she experienced. For the first time 
since he had saved her life, and earned the 
claim upon it, that she would now deny, she 
felt utterly alone and helpless. She dared 
not believe his confessions, yet she could not 
wholly forget his earnestness. She never 
dreamed but that he knew of her great wealth. 
She firmly believed he saw her altered face, 
but ignored it in order to secure her fortune. 

Meantime the storm increased; but to her 
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unnoticed; for she had hidden her face in her 
hands. Tears were streaming between her 
fingers fasCer than the drops of rain, which 
were already beginning to descend. The night 
had fallen black around. Half an hour, per¬ 
haps, had passed. Suddenly, the angry hiss 
and roar of the elements was drowned by a 
sudden louder sound, the crash of a great 
ware, that, bursting like a thunderbolt abore 
them, sent the vessel reeling, sideways, with a 
mighty shock, that flung the kneeling girl, 
helpless, across the deck. Drenched, gasping, 
perishing, she would hare been swept over¬ 
board by the overwhelming flood on which 
she floated, but for a strong arm, which caught 
her, and held her fast to the mast, against 
which both now citing. Well she knew that 
firnS, strong hold. In that hour of death, as 
Belle thought it, pride, vain-glory, and hypo¬ 
crisy, were utterly forgotten. Her heart con¬ 
fessed its weakness. With a sob and a broken 
word, she clung to her deliverer, and begged 
him to forgive her; and heard through all the 
uproar of heaving surge, the dear voice reply¬ 
ing, **My love! we will die or be saved to¬ 
gether !” 

Saved they were. The vessel righted directly, 
the tons of Water left the decks, and it was pos¬ 
sible, once more, to walk. Half-drowned, but 
otherwise seemingly not greatly discommoded, 
Belle made her way, or rather was helped, to 
the gangway. Her deep-sea bath (it must have 


been that, of course) had washed the clearest, 
deepest tint of rose into her pale face, and had 
swept (or was it love?) the mists from her 
eyes, so that she sprang another Venus, as it 
were, from the waves. 

Time passed before her friends were compe- 
\ tent to see this change, or comprehend the 
► facts that led to them. Weeks of rest were 
| required, of absolute bodily ease, and high 
feeding, before these victims of her whim were 
so far recovered as to understand their niece's 
circumstances, and make the explanations ne¬ 
cessary, on her behalf. And in those weeks, 
the cure begun on ship-board was completed. 
The drooping invalid had become a lovely, 
rosy girl, who did her lover’s taste credit in 
all the scenes amid which ho led her. 

Belle is now a countess. But society has 
not yet quite found out tho truth about her 
marriage. Gossip, on this side of the Atlantic, 
reports that she wedded a foreigner, that she 
lost her looks, that she is not coming back to 
her native country again. I cannot think how 
her English home can spare her; and yet some 
ship must bring her over the sea, to gladden 
the hearts of two dear relatives here, who can¬ 
not die in peace till they have seen her; and 
then you will realize how the heiress, the 
belle without her following, the beauty behind 
a cloud, or rather the sweet woman, independ¬ 
ently of all her extrinsic advantages, won the 
lovo that has glorified her life ever since. 


LIFE RENEWED. 

BT J. S. WENTWORTH. 


I bab with hasty steps my guilt to hide— 

My tarnished life to plunge in secret death; 

And boldly leaped, and felt the fatal tide 
Gstch in my breast the.struggling pulse of breath. 

Then onward borne, the banks went swiftly by, 

The story of my Ufo did all uuroll; 

I had not thought that thus it was to die, 

To lira with keener senses in the soul. 

I saw the past as it had truly been ; 

I eaw the good that lay my steps before; 

I saw myself—remorseful sight, I ween— 

One blind, who stumbles at an open door. 

Abore were spread the bounteous, boundless skies; 

Beneath, the earth with every herb was sweet; 

A thousand tones, a thousand glorious dyes, 

A thousand Joys did compass round roy feet. 

On all I eaw God’s finger plainly write; 

I heard bis voice in every sweeter tone. 

And knew my former self could read aright 
This l a n g u a g e, now with clearer knowledge known. 


But, ah! what boots it, should the thunder speak. 

If man will stop his ears with cumbrous clay 1 

Wliat profits, if one stoop to help the weak, 

Thoy crawl with crippled strength from help away ? 

What good for me that never morning rose, 

But something prompted inly, “ Render praise ?” 

And seldom day did cease in due repose. 

But something said, “ Tho night shall end thy days!** 

Ah! woe is me! what mercy counselled there, 

Is here to hopeless judgments darkly grown; 

And kind words breathed upon the Summer air 
Arc charactered with wrath upon the stone. 

M Life! life again!” I cried unto the skies, 

And battled with weak arms the sullen stream! 

Life In my breast with one wild heAting dies, 

But lo 11 waken, drowning in tf dream. 

And breathe with sobs. The life so late despised 
I take with happy hands of gratitude— 

A gift from God to be forever prized. 

Till his own word hath his own gift renewed. 
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BT IBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


We went to look at the house. The house 
suited u8, and there not being any tiresome 
masculine will to keep us in a state of doubt, 
by suggestions of leaky roofs, or smoky chim¬ 
neys, or any other pretext for shilly-shallying, 
we took the house that very morning for five 
months, and before nightfall were established 
therein with our belongings, namely, three 
trunks, a box of books, an ancient brown 
thrush, and old Hannah, who had formerly 
been my nurse, and was now our housekeeper 
and autocrat generally. 

It was a little Tillage nestled in the shadow 
of the Cattskills. When the sun went down, 
we were sitting’in our parlor, over a quiet 
cup of tea; and Tim, the bird, singing in the 
window as loudly as if he wished to proye to 
the hosts of robins in the garden, how little 
tbeir melodies were worth compared to those 
of a thrush, that had been properly educated 
among hand-organs and humans. 

Aunt Marjorie was the dearest old-maid re¬ 
lative that ever anybody owned. Naturally, to 
the wisdom of not quite eighteen years, like 
mine, she seemed very ancient; but I have 
since decided that thirty-eight was not exactly 
the age of Methuselah, though it appeared so 
then. She was a pretty woman, too, only 
rather pale; and her brown eyes had an ab¬ 
sent, cold look, as eyes do that have never 
been lighted up by the dreams which youth 
ought to know. Aunt Marjorie considered 
\ herself an elderly woman, and was willing so 
to do, though she looked a great deal younger, 
in her sober-colored gowns, than many an old 
frump, going about with bare elbows, like a 
new sort of writing implement, and displaying 
as many bones in their necks as a whole family 
of skeletons ought to possess. 

There was an odd thing about aunt Maijorie 
—she had never been in love. I might not have 
believed another woman, who told me such a 
thing, of herself: but aftnt Marjorie’s word was 
to be taken without salt. I used to pity her 
exceedingly for having missed that experience. 
I had been in love half a dozen times, at least, 
and liked it very much; and I always felt that 
she had been outrageously cheated by the old 
jade, Destiny. But Marjorie never pitied her¬ 
self, and seemed very well satisfied to take life 


as it came. To be sure, she had never had 
much time, until lately, to wonder and lament, 
for from the day she was sixteen she had always 
been living for somebody else, as hard as she 
could live. She had had an invalid mother, 
and a brother with a broken back, and as soon 
as they died, more distressed relatives came 
along, and after the othcr^ were comfortably 
under the sod, she had me to take care of, my 
parents having got rid of the responsibility by 
dying, too. A weary handful Hannah says I 
was—as for back as my memory serves, I am 
obliged to confess that she tells the truth. 

So now I was grown up. I was past seven¬ 
teen, and we still lived together; but aunt 
Marjorie had been cheated out of her season 
for love-dreams and nonsense. Each time I 
was newly in love—how often that had been 
within the last two years I will not try to 
count. I pitied her more and more, and was 
excessively patronizing, and told long stories 
for her edification; and she was always the 
most charming confidant in the world. 

But I don’t seem to get to the point. I wanted 
to tell you of myself, and I am all the while 
gossiping about the love passages that my aunt 
did not have. I’ll try it again. 

My name is Emily Vane, but there is nothing 
of the weather-cock about me. I change my 
mind frequently, but I always have a good 
reason for it. Aunt Marjorie’s name was Vane, 
too, as was right and .proper, sinoe she was my 
father’s sister. I used to wonder what she 
thought about, as she never had any love 
affairs; and how could novels and poetry in¬ 
terest her, since she could not comprehend 
their mysteries? And now she never would; 
Fate had cheated her; she was thirty-eight 
years old. Oh! a dreadful age! There was 
nothing for her to do bnt stand aside and see 
me live my romance out. I was very magnani¬ 
mous; I told her all about my loves, and my 
plans, and the novel life I meant to experience— 
and she was always interested. Sometimes, 
in thinking over our conversations, I would be 
astonished to discover that she had guided me 
by her judgment, for all she knew nothing about 
such things, and I was so wonderfully wise. 

But here I go again, wandering like a weak- 
minded wind; and all I meant to tell about was 
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my life that summer, beginning with the day | 
we settled down at Clover Cottage, as con- 1 
tentedly as if we had been the little pigs in j 
the old story. I am sorry, for the sake of my j 
comparison, that pigs were the animals spoken 
of; but let that go! 

After tea, aunt Maijorie went up to &er room 
to put her things in order, but I felt too indo¬ 
lent for any such exertion, so I slipped out 
into the garden, and wandered through the 
orchard at the back of the house, and was de¬ 
lighted with everything I saw. Finally, I sat 
down under the apple-trees, and looked at the 
beautiful landscape spread out below: the nar¬ 
row valley shut in by the towering hills; a 
lovely river in the distance; and a soft purple 
hate gathering about that made it like an en¬ 
chanted scene. 

I was imagining a wonderful picture, which 
I meant to paint some day, and a beautiful 
poem that I intended to write, and a symphony 
that I would compose, and all sorts of exalted 
fancies, when there was a noise as if the world 
had come to an end, and the orchard wall fallen 
in the crash; and, worse than all, the bark of 
a great dog, which was not to be borne with 
equanimity, if instant death in the general dis¬ 
solution of the univere was. 

Clatter—bang; dog barking again. I was 
just ready to run, when I heard a man’s voice 
exclaim, 

“The deuce!” 

Then I stood still; I was do angfry at the idea 
of having my privacy thus invaded, that I for¬ 
got my fears. I just took time to remember 
thht it was like a bit out of a sensation novel; 
then I called boldly, 

“Who’s there?” and stood ready to run if 
the dog barked again. 

“Be quiet, Nero,” I heard the male voice 
command—and it was a very deep, musical 
voice; bo I thought I would make another point 
in the novel by stepping out from my covert 
confronting the yonth. I remember dis¬ 
tinctly deciding that he had blue eyes and 
golden hair—for my last hero was swarthy as a 
corsair, and the female mind requires variety. 

More muttered wordB; strangled growls from 
the dog; then, in a tragic voice, I cried, 

“Who comes? Speak, I say.” 

I thought that sounded more like a melo¬ 
drama than it did like Cometh up as a Flower, 
or one of Annie Thomas’ novels, and I was an¬ 
noyed at myself. I tried to think of something 
nitty and annihilating to sby, but I couldn’t; 
»o out I stepped, and tripped over a black¬ 
berry-vine. and nearly fell on my nose; and 
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the big bark boomed out agpin; and instead ot 
saying anything, I squealed like a guinea pig— 
and the nasty vine tore a hole in one of my 
stockings. 

When I recovered my equilibrium, I found 
myself face to face with a great Newfoundland 
dog, with his mouth open in stupid wonder, 
and a tall man, who had his mouth open in 
astonishment. But away went my romance. 
The hero was, at least, forty, his face did not 
look old, but his hair was a little gray, though 
it did curl. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons,” said he. “I 
had no idea there was anybody here! I live 
in the next house, and am in the habit of going 
through the orchard on my way down the hill.” 

The blackberry-vine was scratching my legs; 
I was conscious that my dress was showing my 
torn hose; so all I could do was to grin idioti¬ 
cally, and say, 

“Yes.” 

“I fell in getting over the wall,” pursued 
the stranger, “and Aero fell over me. I hope 
I didn’t frighten you.” . 

1 only grinned idiotically once more, and 
this time I said, 

“No.” 

Then the nasty, old, gray-haired wretch 
bowed, and whistled to his dog, and said, 

“If you will permit, I will trespass this 
[ time, but I promise to prove a more civil 
neighbor in future.” 

« Through the orchard he went, leaped over 
the wall, and disappeared down the hill. I 
looked at my stockings. As I expected, they 
were dreadfully torn. I bounced into the 
house, and was cross as a bear all the even¬ 
ing, and alarmed aunt Marjorie by informing 
her that we had a horrid old white-haired man 
for a neighbor, who was either a madman, or 
a burglar, and I rather thought both. But 
Hannah happened to hear me, and with her 
usual impertinence spoke up, 

“No, indeed, Miss Emily; the new girl was 
telling me about him. He’s a Mr. Cromlin, 
and comes here every summer; she says he’s 
a proper nice man.” 

I looked in a very dignified way at Hannah, 
but Hannah was not in the least subdued. 

“You’ve tom your dress,” said she; “what 
a careless child you be! I declare, Miss 
Emily, you ought to leave off jumping about 
so—you’re a’most grown up now.” 

I should have been glad to wave Hannah 
out of the room with a gesture of command; 
but as I knew it would only result in her tell- 
: ing me “not to be silly,” I walked away with 
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great dignity, and heard her confide to aunt 
Marjorie, 

“ Em’ly ’ll always be a baby—it’s the way 
with short girls.” 

Now my height was a tender point with me, 
and I was more angry than ever, and consoled 
myself by getting up a respectable hatred for 
the man, who had been the means of bringing 
such varied and unendurable humiliations 
upon me. 

Would anybody believe a creature could have 
such ill-luck, and be so tormented! The very 
next day, old Judge Boker, who was staying 
in the village, came out to call on us, and 
brought that detestable Oromlin man in with 
him; and when I went down into the parlor, 
there he was; and when aunt Marjorie intro¬ 
duced us, he said, unconcernedly, 

“ I hope you have forgiven the fright I gave 
you last night.” 

I looked daggers at him, and answered with 
a drawl, 

“I don’t remember! 'Oh, yes! now I do. 
You were with the big dog.” 

Then I didn’t talk to him any more, only to 
speak when he addressed me; and, in spite of 
my dignity, he would do that as often as 
he pleased. The old judge seemed mightily 
f amused at my answers; but aunt Marjorie 
once 3r twice looked a little grave, though, of 
course, I did not mean to be taught how to 
treat a man by an old maid who never had a 
love affair, when I had been engaged thre$ 
times. It wasn't reasonable, and for awhile 
1 was inclined to think that aunty was getting 
like the old cats in books, who hate their 
young lady relatives; but I got over that, and 
was somewhat ashamed of having indulged the 
fancy. 

That was the first visit Mr. Cromlin paid us, 
but it was by no means the last. Indeed, I 
may say that he rushed along toward an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance as rapidly as he could, by 
all the devices that would suggest themselves 
to the natural clumsiness of the masculine 
mind. It took me some time to get over the 
dislike, which the manner of our first meeting 
had naturally given me; but I did gradually, 
and he seemed quite grateful, as was right 
and proper. If there had been anybody goose 
enough to chant his praises incessantly, I dare 
say I should have hated him to the end of the 
f chapter; but that was not aunt Marjorie’s way, 
l and old Hannah, having a deep-rooted aver¬ 
sion to everything masculine, never exhausted 
greater commendation upon him, than to say 
“that he was well enough for a man,” and 


that only when he presented her with early 
vegetables from his hot-bed, or made himself 
agreeable in some equally tangible fashion. 

I told aunt Marjorie, at first, that I could not 
abide him; but she did not attempt to argue me 
out of my dislike. 

“He seems inclined to be very polite and 
friendly,” she said, “so I don’t think you 
ought to allow him to see that you are preju¬ 
diced against him. We need not accept his 
invitations to drive and walk, unless you 
choose.” 

Of course, as she did not force him on me, I 
could see that it was my duty not to be rude, 
an<3t gradually we grew very good friends. He 
; really was not old-looking, after all, I disco¬ 
vered, though his hair did show a little gray, 
but he was so tall and handsome that I got 
over thinking of him as elderly. 

Matters went on beautifully for as much as 
six weeks, which is a long time for a woman 
to agree with any man But after that I began 
to have my own little scruples and troubles, 
though for awhile I kept them even from aunt 
Marjorie. Of course, you know what was the 
matter. At least, you do if you are a young 
woman, and can sympathize with me. That 
stupid man was doing what all his stupid sex 
will—getting in love. Oh, dear me! after the 
first light broke on me, and I could think the 
matter over, it was useless to employ the par¬ 
ticiple, as if it were a business just begun and 
not near a consummation, the silly creature 
had fallen over head and ears into the most 
tremendous sort of insanity. It was so foolish 
of him. At first I was so much v.excd with his 
folly, that I could not even be sorry; but after 
a little, I reasoned myself into a better state of 
mind, and could, at least, feel pity. Of course, 
there was no possibility of my going beyond 
that: the idea was too absurd. Why, if he 
stopped to think, or had any faculty of the sort 
left, he must perceive it himself. 

I meditated a great deal about the matter, 
and tried very hard to find out what it was 
. best for me to do. It seeded only cruelty to 
show him, by a sudden and decided change of 
manner, that I had discovered his secret. If 
he had been twenty-five, I should not have 
hesitated to do that; but I had read in so many 
novels, what a serious thing love is to a man 
who is getting toward middle-age, that I was 
frightened at the idea of doing anything which 
might make him desperate. But it was very 
foolish of him; I could not help saying that, 
though I was so sorry. I declare, I could not 
sleep a wink that night for thinking about it, 
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go I sat up and read the last volume of a new 
novel; and how I did cry over it, for in a sort 
of way it was a parallel case to mine, only the 
heroine married the man out of pity! I did 
wonder a little whether I ought to do that; but 
as I was always able to look at every side of a 
subject, I could see that such weakness would 
be fatal to him and me. My wretchedness 
would only make him more miserable; so, when 
I decided that he must be refused, I really felt 
I was doing a heroic thing in not snatching at 
martyrdom, as so many girls would have done, 
who had not my ability to take in every bear¬ 
ing of a subject presented for serious con¬ 
sideration. 

Luckily, the next day, Mr. Cromlin was 
absent, so I had time fully to study my line 
of conduct, and be able to preserve my usual 
manner toward him. I decided that would be 
best. All I could do was to prevent his speak¬ 
ing out as long as I could possibly prevent it. 
Of course, the denouement must come at last; 
hut if I could defer it till near the time of our 
departure, it would make matters much plea¬ 
santer for all parties. 

Well, he returned, and he was in such an 
ecstatic state when he came to the house, that 
I waB really afraid aunt Marjorie would dis¬ 
cover his secret. I did wish that it was possi¬ 
ble for me to whisper a warning word to him, 
for his own sake. He was very kind and 
delightfully attentive; in spite of my troubled 
mind, I could not help enjoying the amuse¬ 
ments he was always providing for us. Nothing 
looked better than his courtesy to aunt Mar¬ 
jorie; I coaid see that it was altogether on 
my account; but it was very nice of him. 
Actually, if she had been a young lady, he 
could not have appeared more pleased with her 
society. Sometimes, when he came, I used to 
make excuses for not going down. I thought 
it better to accustom him to* getting on without 
my society, and it was wonderful how well he 
hid the restlessness* I knew he felt. I could 
hear him laughing and talking, till it made 
my hea&t ache to think what a hollow mockery 
it was, and how like a novel, onfy much more 
thrilling and dramatic. At last I used to dread 
being left alone with him, for I knew that he 
would not be able to control himself much 
longer; that the secret which was on his lips 
would burst out in spite of his control, and I 
should have to make him unutterably wretched; 
and I never was one of your hard-hearted girls 
that delight in giving pain. 

One evening, we had been out to walk, and 
met several young people from the village; and 


that foolish fellow turned rusty because I 
talked with Dr. Glesson, and made a pretence 
of devoting himself to aunt Marjorie; but, dear 
me, it was such a wretched pretence. I could 
see that he was just as miserable and jealous 
as he could be. 

The people came in and staid awhile, but 
aunty had a headache, and went away to her 
room, and I sat in mortal dread that Mr. Crom¬ 
lin would not go with the others. I felt a sort 
of presentiment that he would stay and do 
something foolish, and I was as correct as if I 
had been clairvoyant, and could read his mind 
like a book. 

The others went and he staid. I felt myself' 
begin t o tremble from head to foot, but I remem¬ 
bered that if he did speak, it was my duty to 
end the matter then and there; and I must be 
firm, however much his suffering pained me. 

I chatted and laughed, like a crazy thing, I 
was so nervous, but he sat grave and solemn as 
a statue, and that made me worse still. But it 
was more unendurable when he began to talk, 
for it was plain what an effort he made to speak 
of ordinary, things; so I flew off to the piano 
and began—played all sorts of bits from Barbe 
Blmc —anything to keep him quiet. At last I 
looked up and there he stood by me, looking as 
pale as a ghost, with such anxious eyes. 

“Mi9s Emily,” he said, and his voice trem¬ 
bled a little, “I wish you would listen to me 
for a moment.” 

It was coming. Oh, dear, if he only wouldn’t! 

I tried to laugh, and ran my fingers down the 
keys. 

“ What a solemn tone,” said I, though it was 
very hard work fo speak playfully; and I felt 
like an actress doing comedy, when she has a 
dreadful tragedy hidden in her real life. 
“Couldn’t possibly listen, when you talk like 
that, and look like your own tomb-stone.” 

“ Be good-natured, and don’t mind my looks,” 
said he; “I am too much in earnest to attempt 
further concealment.” 

“ But I do $aind,” I answered, trying to gain 
a little more time. “ I can’t bear solemnity—it 
worries my nerves.” 

“ But this need not worry you,” said he. 

For half a second, I was vexed. Had he so 
much masculine conceit, that, in spite of my 
caution, he really supposed he had only to 
speak to make me willing to listen? Then I 
thought that could not be, and I did not snub 
him, but I could not hear him talk then; I had 
got too nervous, and I wanted to be perfectly 
composed, so that even while I told him how 
hopeless his dream was, I might assure him of 
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my friendship and sympathy, and calm his 
distress by my wisdom and sensible advice. 

I rose from the piano and said, 

“Bless me, it is dreadfully late! You must 
not stay another minute.” 

“Just listen--” 

“No, no,” I interrupted, putting my finger 
in my ears; “not a word—the clock has struck 
eleven, and I am always deaf as a post after 
that.” 

He looked vexed, so I was less sorry for him. 

“ I did not think you would treat me like 
this, when you see how much in earnest I am,” 
he said. 

“Now don’t be cross,” I ordered, “else I’ll 
treat you worse. I’ll show you how wicked I 
can be. I’ll listen, then, I promise; and I’m 
sure it is very good of me-” 

“Yes, and I thank you,” he put in, before I 
could finish. 

“But not to-night,” said I; “if it was only 
to punish you for interrupting me.” 

“ But-” 

“Now be good, and don’t tease me,” I urged. 
“I will listen—indeed, I will, though I wish 
you wouldn’t tell me anything solemn. Oh! it 
would be so much better if you would not—so 
much better.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked, sternly. 

“I didn’t mean to say that, at all events,” 
said I, getting a little confused. “Now please 
to go at once; Hannah will want to shut up 
the house.” 

“ But Hannah says you will always do as you 
please,” returned he, smiling. 

“ But I mean to be good; I’ve turned over a 
new leaf, and Hannah is cross for a week if I 
keep her up; besides, aunt Marjorie has a 
headache, and I ought to go to her; please let 
me go.” 

“You are very thoughtful and kind,” said 
he. “I ought not to have detained you; Bhe 
may want something—I was wrong to stay.” 

Now that was very nice of him, and spoke 
volumes for his amiable disposition! 

“Good-night,” said I, kindly. “Remember, 
we are always friends.” 

“Friends? Yes, I hope so—I have need to 
hope so.” 

His voice shook again, and he held my hand 
se tight that I was sorry I had given it to him; 
but he restrained himself, and added gently, 

“Say good-night for me to Miss Vane. I 
wish her pleasant dreams.” 

He went away without a word, and I flew up 
stairs, so nervous and excited that I did not 
quite know what I was about. Aunty was in 


bed. I could see her face looking pale in the 
moonlight, but she said her head was better. 

“ Mr. Cromlin has just gone?” said she. 

“ Yos,” said I, and gave her his message: 
then, all of a sudden, I broke down, and began 
to laugh and cry at once. 

Aunty was so frightened by my absurdity, 
that she turned as white as a ghost, and begged 
me to tell her what was the matter. So out it 
came, though I had meant to keep his secret. 
I told her what I was afraid of, and how hard 
I had tried to keep the man from rushing on 
to a disappointment; and she listened in the 
most attentive way, in spite of her headache, 
which I knew was dreadful, by the look in her 
eyes. She said very little, but advised me to 
go to bed and sleep, and forget all about it. 

“But I am very unhappy,” said I. “You 
are, aunty—yojj are growing elderly, and have 
your feelings under proper control; but 1 am 
so impulsive, and it makes mo wretched to 
I think of bringing misery on anybody.” 

| “Yes,” she answered, shadjng foer eyes with 
| her hands, “ I am growing elderly—you are 
right.” 

She added some words that I did not catch; 
but when I asked her what she had said, she 
only replied, 

“ My head aches so that I can’t remember. 
Go to bed, dear girl. God bless you!” 

I was quite touched by her kindness, for her 
voice sounded full of tears; and I knew that 
she pitied me for being placed in such a dis¬ 
tressing position. I offered to sit by her and 
bathe her head, but she would not permit it, 
and hurried me away, she was so anxious that 
I should not be any more troubled, dear, old 
thing! 

I went to bed, but I did not expect to sleep 
a wink, and I am sure I don’t knew how it hap¬ 
pened that I did;*but I was lost the moment 
my head touched the pillow, and I never woke 
till Hannah thumped, like the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, at my door next morning. 

Aunty was not down to breakfast. Her head 
was so bad that she had told Hannah not to let 
me come in, because she was in hopes to sleep: 
after that she should be quite herself again. 
I had a dreadfully lonesome day, and was in 
mortal fear, each moment, that Cromlin would 
appear; but he did not; and in the afternoon 
Hannah told me that she had seen him drive 
toward the village. 

Aunt Marjorie came down to tea, but wont 
back to her room again; so I started out for* 
walk, in hopes to avoid Mr. Cromlin. I went 
through the orchard, and met him face to face. 
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He looked so troubled and dazed, that I could 
hare cried, and I began to think that this state 
of things could not go on. t must have peace. 
If he would be silly he must, and I would end 
the matter. 

“I was just coming to your house," said he. 
“I have been busy all day, in the village, about 
some tiresome land I own.*' 

“ Don't Bpeak disrespectfully of your posses¬ 
sions," said I. “Property is a good thing.” 

“Yes," returned he; “and just now I am 
more thankful for having it than ever." 

1 knew what he meant. I could not be silent, 
for fear he should misinterpret it, so I said, in 
a rather frozen way, 

“ Indeed!" 

“Yes," he went on, quickly. “I think you 
know why. You must have seen the truth, for 
I am a very poor dissembler—you have seen?” 

“ There are truths one does not wish to see,” 
said I, speaking as sternly as I could, for I 
wanted him, from the outset, to understand 
what his fate must be. 

“I don’t know w'hat you mean," said he; 
“and I can’t stop now to ask." 

“Miss Emily," he said, directly, “I must 
speak! I am a coward, an elderly fool; but I 
could not go to Marjorie first. She has avoided 
me lately, Created me with so much reserve that 
I got afraid! Oh! be frank with me—tell me if 
jou believe there is any hope? I have been 
sure, for some time past, that you had disco¬ 
vered my secret, and I believed you would be 
my friend. Shall I speak? Is there any hope? 
If I were younger, I might bear the disappoint¬ 
ment better; but falling in love is a serious 
business, when a man gets to be forty.” 

I did not know what to say—I was so sorry 
for him. He did not give me much time. Pre¬ 
sently he cried out in a violent way, 

“Tell me the truth. Your silence is like a 
confirmation of my fears. Do you believfc there 
is any chance for me—that Marjorie could be 
brought to care for me? Oh, Emily, child! I 


would be so good to her—I would try to make 
her happy.” 

The trees went round, the sky came down. I 
felt as if I had fallen out of a balloon. If hat 
an idiot I had been! He was talking still—my 
thoughts came like lightning. I understood 
everything, even to aunt Marjorie’s odd manner 
the night before. I could have beaten my brains 
out for a fool’s, but furious as I was with my¬ 
self I could be glad. 

“Come into the house,” said I, and pulled 
him along without another word. 

Up stairs I dashed into aunty’s room. There 
she sat, looking pale and troubled, but so pretty. 
It dawned upon me at last that she was not a 
female Methuselah. 

“Come down," said I. 

“What for?” she asked, drearily. 

I began to laugh and to cry. I had been an 
awful fool, but I meant to keep it to myself, 
and I made up my mind to lie a little. 

“There’s a man there wants to ask you a 
question," I said. “Oh, you dear goose! didn't 
you know I was trying to pump you last night? 
That long, handsome Cromlin wants to make 
love to you, and I have promised that he shall 
have the chance." 

I fairly dragged her down stairs into the 
parlor. Then I retreated, and only heard Mr. 
Cromlin exclaim, 

“Marjorie!" 

But the voice was enough. 

That’s all! But my experience taught me a 
lesson, which I think more American girls need 
to learn. The charms of seventeen, marvelous 
as they are, do not always blind men so utterly, 
that older women need consider their lives 
quite come to an end. Perhaps it would be 
well for the dear creatures of seventeen to re¬ 
member this. 

As for my little falsehood, I am glad to own 
that I confessed the truth to aunt at last. But 
she said my mistake was very natural, the 
dear, darling, old soul! 




SONNET. 
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Tbocqh round the pathway hangetb nought of wild 
Nor sylvan beauty, yet I love to pace 
Bef’reen the grassplots, hero when evening mild 
Creeps shsdow-companied above the face 
Of the long stream; then the tree-tope enlace 
Darkly the faint green sky, and the West pales 
from burnished gold to cool and silv'ry gray; 


Grass-flecking insects hum, and slowly fails 
The small birds’ song as slowly fails the day. 
At snch a time, my Lady, but to stray 
There, to and flro with thee, And haply lay 
Beneath Love’s feet the dross of daily care, 

Is blifs to me; and as through life I fare 
I would that this dear path might type my way. 
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Jessie Ingham came in from the post-office, 
flushed with excitement, but prettier than ever. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, holding up a let¬ 
ter, “here’s the invitation from aunt Ingham.” 

Aunt Ingham was rich, And lived in New 
York. A few months before, she had stayed a 
day or two with her sister, and had then pro¬ 
mised to ask Jessie to spend part of the winter 
with her. 

“Yes! it is the invitation,” said Mrs. Ing¬ 
ham, after having read the letter. 

“Oh! I am so glad,” cried Jessie. But im¬ 
mediately, with some dismay, she added, “Dear 
me! what shall J wear?” 

“We must manage'somehow,” replied the 
mother, thinking, with a sigh, of their strait¬ 
ened income. “As a preliminary step, sup¬ 
pose you bring down your black silk.” 

Many and glowing were the visions th&t 
glided through Jessie’s brain during the next 
week of preparation. Mrs. Ingham had a talent 
for fitting, and Jessie was clever at trimming 
and arranging. Sad to say, there was little 
enough to arrange and trim. The black silk 
was sponged, and went through such extraor¬ 
dinary transformations, that it would not have 
been astonished to find itself Nile-green or sky- 
blue at the closing ceremonies. 

Mrs. Ingham brought to light an ample black 
velvet mantle of irreproachable pile; this she 
cut into a tight-fitting casaque, .which was just 
the thing for Jessie’s tall and elegant figure. 

“ If my ohild is poor, among the stylish and 
fashionable girls she will meet at her aunt’s,” 
she said, “she has the figure of the Churchills, 
that many of them would barter their diamonds 
to obtain.” 

A brown cloth dress of Mrs. Ingham’s, un¬ 
worn for years, and, therefore, abundant in 
material, was ruthlessly sacrificed at Jessie’s 
shrine, in spite of her conscientious remon¬ 
strances, and made into a neat suit for travel¬ 
ing and every-day wear. A long, curling, black 
ostrich plume was also produced from the same 
mysterious receptacle, and twined around a 
little black velvet hat, giving it an air at once 
romantic and fashionable. 

The packing-day was an occasion of anxious 
and momentous interest. Jessie looked on 
breathlessly while the velvet casaque was set- : 
tied into its place. 
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. “ Don’t you think, mamma, that I had better 

call Sarah to stand on the lid, for fear it will 
not shut down?” suggested Jessie, as the last 
tray was put into the trunk. 

Mrs. Ingham could scarcely keep her coun¬ 
tenance; there was no lack of unoccupied cor¬ 
ners in that trunk. 

“No, dear. I think it will fasten quite 
easily.” 

“What’s all this? So you are really going 
down to the city, Jessie?” said a white-haired 
old lady, who had entered the room unperceived. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Thurston! I did not hear you come 
in. Yes, ma’am, I am going on Monday.” 

“ If she had seen as much of it as you and I, 
Mrs. Ingham, she would not be so jubilant. I 
wonder you are not afraid to trust her with 
those gay cousins of hers!” 

“Jessie is a discreet young person. I do not 
think a glimpse of the world will do her any 
harm,” said her mother. 

“ Perhaps not. At all events, I have brought 
you an old woman’s contribution, Jessie, to 
help a possible toilet in the gay world.” As 
she spoke, she unrolled several yards of ex¬ 
quisite old lace. 

“ Oh, how beautiful! But don’t give it to me, 
Mrs. Thurston, keep it yourBelf.” 

“ My child, I have kept it for forty years. I 
think it should once more emerge to do duty 
on a white, young neck, and over fair, young 
arms; put it in the bottom of your trunk—you 
will find some use for it.” 

Monday morning came; the early train con¬ 
descended to stop at R-station, and Jessie 

was duly on board in time, with the peaceful 
consciousness that her trynk was also safely 
deposited in the baggage-car behind her. 

Mrs. Ingham had told Jessie to sit perfectly 
still tfntil her uncle should come into the car 
to find fccr. So, when they reached New York, 
she remained Ih her seat, her bright brown 
eyes scanning closely every face that entered. 

“ Ah! there he is—that’s uncle Ingham.” 

“ Here you are, Jessie, safe and sound!” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

“ GPlvc me your checks, we will have to lake 
a car. Your aunt and the girls were out in the 
carriage:” 

Jessie assented to every proposal. They 
were soon at her uncle’s house. 
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The hall-door opened. What light, and 
warmth, and sound, streamed out into the 
foggy street I 

A fresh, silvery voice was singing, “Ye 
Merry Birds,’ 1 in the parlor. Her aunt greeted 
Jessie very cordially; and Emeline, a blonde, 
with very fair, wavy hair, was sufficiently 
warm. Pauline was at the piano, she rose 
and fluttered forward gracefully. 

“Why, Jessie, I am very glad. How is aunt 
Frances? Come up stairs and remove your hat 
and wraps-before dinner.” 

“You have just enough time; the room be¬ 
hind mine, Pauline,” said her aunt, with that 
suavity and grace of manner for which she was 
remarkable. 

Pauline was very polite in offering brushes, 
combs, et cetera; but said nothing'of a fresh 
collar and cuffs: but Jessie had prudently pro¬ 
vided those articles in her traveling-bag. 

“Oh! never mind stopping to do over your 
hair, it does very nicely as it is,” said her 
cousin. 

Jessie wished Pauline would leave her alone 
to arrange things to suit herself. She could do 
lothing satisfactorily with that amiable face 
looking on, and that irreproachable toilet be¬ 
side her. Her drees suddenly seemed to turn 
old-fashioned and poor. 

8he got through the evening very well—her 
annt and cousins were very kind and attentive; 
bat she felt a certain shyness among such 
writ dressed and elegant dames. She was 
glad Is plead fatigue, and retire at an early 
hear. 

I cannot say that any of Jessie’s glowing 
anticipations were distinctly realized. Her 
aonsins and aunt were civil and kind enough, 
bat evidently she was considered a personage 
, of the smallest importance. When callers came 
Jessie was always introduced; but beyond a 
few polite inquiries as to “how she liked New 
York,” etc., they had no conversation for her. 
Jessie was twice as olever and original as the 
majority of the men and women who came to 
Mrs. Ingham’s house; but if, when sometimes 
encouraged by the attentjpn of seme young 
gentleman, who recognized a handsome face 
snd elegant figure when he saw on«4 she ven¬ 
tured to laugh and talk with her natural 
vivacity and freedom, her cousins would look 
ftt her with a sort of displeased astonishment, 
which could not fail to constrain and silence a 
. timid young girl, who had not learned to trust 
to her own instinctive notions of propriety. 

Jessie went alone to the pictures at Shaws’ 
and Goupil’s. She had ouas&sard her annt one 


day sharply reproving Emeline and Pauline 
because they did not convey her around to all 
the places to be seen. Pauline had replied 
angrily, that it was not her place to march 
around with all the country girls that her 
mother choose to bring up to see the sights. 
Emeline laughed at Pauline, and said that her 
sister thought such a handsome brunette as 
Jessie altogether an inappropriate w&lking 
companion, and declared that she would see 
to her herself. She was as good as her word, 
as far as a walk down Broadway went; but she 
encountered a young woman who was on a 
shopping tour, and shopping being Emeline’s 
delight, the sight-seeing was instantly relin¬ 
quished, and poor Jessie was obliged to agree 
that to be dragged around through different 
shops all the morning was perfectly to her 
taste. 

Jessie, however, was blessed with a perfect 
capacity to find her way; she made good use 
of her eyes, and in a sl)ort time was able to 
roam about at will. She never tired of examin¬ 
ing beautiful carvings, or watching the cuckoo 
clocks when they struck the hour. All these 
things, and the sounds and sights of the city 
were entirely novel to her. The rush of life 
oh the crowded thoroughfares did not bewilder 
her; on the contrary, it seemed to her the very 
companionship and amusement she had been 
wanting all her life. 

She was walking- through one of the cross 
streets one day, when- a tiny little terrier dog, 
a perfect gem of diminutiveness, bounded past 
her side, but catching Jessie’s admiring gazo, 
wheeled around and seemed disposed to make 
her acquaintance. 

“ Why, what a little fellow you are to be out 
all by yourself,” she said. “Don’t you think 
you had better come home with me?” 

The little dog seemed to relish this style of 
address very much, and jumped and capered 
around Jessie as though she were an old estab¬ 
lished acquaintance. The street was quite soli¬ 
tary; so. as she pursued her way, she talked 
to her new little friend to her heart’s content, 

| he responding after his own fashion. 

I “I should like to know who you belong te, , 
| my little one,” said Jessie, as she reached the 
| corner. 

I She was not left long in doubt, for, as she 
! turned to cross the street, a voice behind her 
[ oalled, 

| “Foes! Foss!” 

| Jessie involuntarily turned her head, and saw 
| an amused face belonging to a tall, decidedly 
| stylish and well-dressed gentleman. 
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Foss treacherously forsook his new friend at 
the sound of his master’s voice; and the two 
disappeared down the avenue. 

“ There now,” thought Jessie, coloring very 
much, “ that comes of my country manners, I 
suppose. Nobody but a green horn like me 
would have talked to a dog in the street. I 
daresay he was laughing at me all the way. 
Pauline and £mmy would ridicule me to death 
if they knew it. Well, they won’t know it from 
me.” 

When she reached home, she found the two 
girls in excited and earnest consultation over 
what costumes should be selected for some occa¬ 
sion of moment, it appeared. 

“ Where are you going, Emeline?” said Jes¬ 
sie, as she paused before Ihe fire to warm her 
cold fingers. 

“To Mrs. Chetard’s; a grand party on the 
nineteenth, given to Irene on her coming out.” 

“The nineteenth! Why, that is more than 
a week off.” 

“I know that; but I haven’t the smallest j 
idea what to wear.” i 

“ Wear your green silk, that is more becom- < 
ing to you than anything you have.” | 

“Oh! I oouldn’t think of wearing that; I had j 
it on at the Daters’ the other evening, and lots j 
of t imes before.” » j 

“But you could make it over, with a muslin j 
over-dress, couldn’t you?” J 

“Make it over!” ejaculated Emeline, ini 

scornful accents. “Make over a dress for ! 
such an affair as MrB. Chetard’s will be—that j 
shows you know nothing about it.” ] 

Feeling that she did know nothing about it, 
and cared still less, Jessie departed to her own 
room to take off her hat and cloak, and con¬ 
tinue the perusal of an absorbing novel she j 
had found there. 

At the dinner-table her aunt looked up when j 
the subjeet of the party was broached. 

“ Did you give Jessie her card of invitation, 
Pauline?” 

“No, ma’am, I forgot it,” replied Pauline, 
indifferently. 

“ Jessie’s invitation! When did that come?” 
said Emeline. 

“Two hours ago,” said her mother, “with a 
note from Mrs. Chetard, begging pardon for 
having omitted it when the others were sent. 
She said she had just learned that I bad a 
young friend with me, and hoped she would 
pardon what looked like incivility, and be sure 
to come.” 

“I am much obliged to Mrs. Chetard; but I 
cannot go,” said Jessie, quietly. 


“ Why, my dear, I should be sorry for you 
to miss an opportunity you may never have 
again in your lifetime.” 

“I have nothing to wear, aunt Ingham.” 

“That is a deoided obstacle,” interposed 
Pauline. “One would hate to be shabbily 
dressed at such a brilliant affair.” 

“ I have a washed white muslin that you are 
perfectly welcome to; and Pauline, I am sure, 
would be delighted to lend you her scarlet satin 
sash and coral parure ,” said Emeline, mali¬ 
ciously indifferent to her sister’s angry looks. 

“Thank you, Emeline; but I think I prefer 
to stay at home and entertain uncle.” 

“ Thanks, Jessie,” said her uncle; “that is 
more than either of my daughters ever said for 
me, old clothes or not. Come and pay me a 
visit in my study, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Wondering much what be could have to say 
on the subject, Jessie followed her uncle. To 
her surprise and delight, he told her that he 
wanted her especially to go to Mrs. Cheiard’s 
party, and as a new dress was requisite, that 
new dress she should have; so he put into her 
hands a sufficient snm for the purpose, particu-< 
larly desiring that she should purchase a silk, 
and that it should be pink. 

Now you may think that because Jessie had 
lived in the country most of her life, she knew 
nothing at all of the proper style and cut of a 
lady’s attire. But you are mistaken. Jessie 
had an innate knowledge of what was truly 
tasteful. Besides* she hod not been in New 
York two weeks without finding what was the 
especial direction of the reigning mode. So, . 
on this occasion, she quietly made up her mind 1 
to consult no one, but follow out her own ideas* 
and have a costume adapted to her style, and 
yet according to the prevailing fashion. 

The evening of the ball arrived. Jessie’s. 
dress was perfect. 1 shall not attempt to give 
you any description of it, beyond that it was 
peach-blossom pink, and that .there was a pan* 
nier and over-train of dear white muslin. I 
will not add another word, except to remind 
you of how white Jessie's round arms, bare 
from the elbow, looked under the ruffles of that 
filmy old lace of Mrs. Thurston’s, that came 
into pla^to add perfection to a Marie Antoi¬ 
nette toilet ; or how the wreath of pink rosel 
nestled among the curls and puffs of rich brown 
hair, that matched in color her starry eyes. 

It is enough to say that the dress was as . 
pretty as a dress oould be, and that Jessie » 
looked as she had never done before. If that 
| loving mother, far away in the poor little house 
I in the country village, praying for every joy 
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ind blessing for her darling, could only have j 
taken one look at her then. 

Jessie was a little late, and her cousins were ] 
already impatient, standing in full costume \ 
down stairs, to be inspected by their father 
when she descended. 

“Why, Jessie, you are quite dazzling,” eja¬ 
culated Mrs. Ingham. 

Pauline and Emeline pretended not to look 
at her, which fact, coupled with a studied 
avoidance of the subject of dress and appear 
sues, on the way to Mrs. Chetard’s, gave little 
Jessie an uneasy feeling that she did not look 
especially well, after all. 

The ball, as far as Miss Jessie Ingham was 
concerned, was a triumphant success. Her 
jmnt made many skillfully directed efforts to 
keep her in the background; but that was im¬ 
possible to do. Jessie was most radiant, and 
hereostumewas undeniably elegant and stylish. 
So many partners, so much attention—Jessie 
thought a ball the most enchanting experience 
to be imagined. 

MraChetard came up, during the evening, 
to present “her nephew, Mr. Everhard Field.” 

Jessie recognized in an instant Pose’ master, 
and the recognition was mutual. JesAio was 
astonished that they should meet again. Mr. 
Fiold showed no surprise, but & vast amount 
.of satisfaction, which he testified by* remaining 
not far from Jessie the whole evening. If ho 
liked to be near her, she was anything but 
displeased: the ot^ier men might dance well 
enough, but none of them danced as Mr. Field: 
the other men might talk well enough, but they 
were nothing to Mr. Field: she had seen him 
before; she felt that intuition which it is so 
sweet to follow, that he was her friend. 

44 Hasn't Foss spoken of me frequently, since 
the ether day, Mr. Field?” said Jessie, saucily, 
as they promenaded down the long hall. 

“Not in so many words. Miss Ingham, but 
be has been visibly dejected. I think that Foss 
and myself are in need of the same remedy.” 
“What is that?” said Jessie, with curiosity. 
44 1 am sorry to disturb your promenade, Jes¬ 
sie, my dear,” said her aunt's soft voice at this 
moment, “but I am just about to make my 
ftdieus. Mr. Field, you are fixed in town for 
the winter, I hope?” 

“As far as I can see, Mrs. Ingham.” 

“You have kept yourself so far from ns, for 
the last years, that you have almost forgotten 
what pleasures New York can offer you during 
our gay winter months. We will have to show 
him, won't we, Jessie?” 

“I shall certainly test your capaoity, Mrs. 


Ingham. I accept that offer on the spot,” said 
Mr. Field. 

Nothing could be more smiling and attentive 
than Mrs. Ingham’s manner w&s to Mr. Ever¬ 
hard Field, or more affoctionate to Jessie. Jes¬ 
sie was puzzled over her evident desire to win 
Mr. Field's attention. 

44 1 will do myself the pleasure of calling to¬ 
morrow,” said Mr. Field, as he put JesBie in 
the carriage. 

“Well, Jessie,” said Mrs. Ingham, as they 
rolled homeward, “your pink dress and your 
winning ways have done you some service if 
you have caught Mr. Field. Do you know, 
child, that Everhard Field is the catch of the 
season—he is worth, without exaggeration, two 
millions.” 

“How absurd, mamma,” said Pauline, “to 
say a man is caught just because he dances a 
few times with a girl.” 

44 There were many black looks cast'upon 
you to-night, I can tell you, Jessie,” pursued 
her aunt. 44 Mr. Field is considered a star of 
the first magnitude: he is a peculiar sort of 
man, too; he receives all overtures with great 
composure, and takes good caro not to show the 
slightest preference for any one of our belies.” 

“Does he?” said Jessie, absently. She was 
thinking that if Mr. Field was so rich and 
sought after, there was very little chance that 
he would take any more notice of her. . 

The next morning, Jessie began the delight¬ 
ful task of transcribing to her mother all the 
delights of the ball: the dancing and the throng 
of beautiful girls were dwelt upon at great 
length; and you may bo sure Mr. Everhard 
Field held a prominent place in Jessie's re¬ 
cords. These labors were broken by the an¬ 
nouncement that Mr. Field himself was in the 
drawing-room, and had especially asked for 
44 Miss Jessie Ingham.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought she,«with a sigh, “no* 
thing to go down in but this old brown dress; 
lie will wonder what has become of the young 
lady in the pink silk.” ' 

It was not without a very uncertain and flut¬ 
tering heart that Jessie descended the stair¬ 
case. She paused a second at the drawing-room 
door. “Now he will see what a poor, awkward 
country girl I am,” she thought. 

Mr. Field did not seem to see anything of the 
sort. He saw what he thought the sweetest, 
frankest little face in the world: the slight 
shade of embarrassment thrown over her was 
not the thing to injure her effect in the eyes of 
| a man like Everhard Field. Pauline and Mrs. 
t Ingham were brilliant and amusing in their 
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conversation; but Mr. Field, with most pointed 
courtesy, addressed the greater part of his re¬ 
marks to Jessie, and in an unobtrusive way was 
so evidently taken up with her, that Mrs. Ing¬ 
ham felt like biting his head off. 

As he rose to take leave, Mr. Field asked 
Jessie if she would drive with him in the after¬ 
noon, an invitation which she accepted with 
inward delight. Whatever tact Everhard might 
display in bringing her into the conversation 
with her aunt and Pauline, she could not get 
over the restraint that thefr presence invari¬ 
ably inspired; and to talk and laugh at will, 
when she knew she would find ready sympathy 
and appreciation, was a keen pleasure in anti¬ 
cipation. Mr. Field was impatient to have his 
little wild flower all to himself. He could see 
that Jessie, under the eye of her suave aunt, 
and the smiling and animated little Jessie of 
the ball-room, were two different creatures. 

That drive was one of unalloyed pleasure to 
Jessie, and so satisfactory to Mr. Field, that he 
proposed a walk the next morning. Every day, 
through some excuse, he found himself in Jes¬ 
sie’s society. There was always some expedi¬ 
tion that they must iqake together. Such rare 
and beautiful baskets of fruit and flowers ap¬ 
peared, with the invariable address, “Miss 
Jessie Ingham,” that Mrs. Ingham was ready 
to die of envy at the evidences of Mr. Field’s 
wealth and generosity. There is something 
imposing in being brought face to face with 
wealth. Mr. Field's equipage, and horses, and 
servants, impressed Mrs. Ingham with profound 
respect every time she saw them, because for 
one reason they were, so to speak, in the mar¬ 
ket; and she was filled with wrath to think that, 
instead of her Pauline, it was her country niece 
who seemed destined to have these things. 

“ If I can only klep the man from propos¬ 
ing,” she thought; “and get her home, there 
may be some chance for Pauline yet.” 

But she was too wise to betray herself by 
speech or manner. If Jessie did come into pos¬ 
session of that magnificent establishment on 


Madison Avenue, Mrs. Everhard Field in em¬ 
bryo was not to be slighted. 

“Have you ever heard Parepa sing, Miss 
Jessie?” said Mr. Field, one Monday after¬ 
noon, as they sat in the drawing-room. 

“Never,” said Jessie, trying to perform an 
intricate stitch in crochet that Emeline had 
showed her. 

“ Then you will, to-morrow evening, when we 

to the Philharmonic Concert.” 

“Philharmonic Concert! I am not going to 
Philharmonic Concert.” 

“ What! Did 1 1 ^>t tell you that I had tickets? 
Did ot ask you to go with me?” 

“Never!” said Jessie, laughing. 

“But you will go, won’t you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jessie, gravely, “I 
don't know that I ought to spend my last even¬ 
ing in New York away from home.” 

“Your last evening in New York! Surely, 
you do not go on Wednesday!” he cried. 

“I fear I must,” she said, unable to repress 
a rising color at Everhard’s slight start. 

“Jessie,” said Mr..Field, in a low voice, “I 
cannot let you go without leaving me some pro¬ 
mise that I shall see you again. I have been 
so happy in these last few weeks with you, Jes¬ 
sie—from my heart I love you. Only telbme, 
that I may have that happiness forever.” 

“ But I have known you such a short time,” 
faltered Jessie. 

“ That is nothing, nothing at all,” said Ever¬ 
hard, eagerly. “If you oan care a little for 
me, it is all that I ask now. Only tell me that 
you trust me, and will give yourself to me.” 

“I do trust you,” said Jessie, lifting her 
frank eyes to his. 

“ And the rest.” 

Her answer was not distinctly audible, but 
he was satisfied; and it was Mr. Everhard Field 
who aooompanied Jessie home. 

Mrs. Everhard Field has a house on Madison 
Avenue, and a villa on the Hudson, and her 
aunt, in consequence, is the most assiduous 
and eager of her “thousand friends.” 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


bt s. e. Graham. 


Dr a cozy corner, where three roads met, 

At the foot of an orchard that eloped to the sun, 
There, In its shade, is the school-house set, 

Where my earliest tasks, with books, began. 

Mj seat looked out on the orchard's slope, 

Where the kingcups nestled like flecks of gold; 
And the breath of the apple-blooms awoke 
, A dream of romance, like tales of old. 


The robins sang, and X gazed unchecked. 

Where they built their nests and raised their yonng; 
And at noon X climbed to the boughs bedecked 
By the swinging-nests which the orioles hung. 

I learned my lessons, and conned my tasks, 

And dreamed many a bright day-dream; 

But such golden blooms in the meadow-grass, 

I never again shall see, I ween. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Adela Rochet haunted the ruins of the Bas- 
tile; with feelings offender sympathy with the 
fascination which carried that lonely man b^ck 
to his dungeon, as birds return to the cages 
from which they have been set free, feeling 
the broad, blue dome of the sky too vast for 
the trial of their worn and crippled wings. 
The sweet pity of a truly feminine nature also 
drew her to those gaunt ruins almost every 
nightfall; for she knew that among them would 
be found that patient and gentle sufferer, who 
felt more real companionship with the tiny 
Bnimal, which had been the sole comfort of his 
unjust imprisonment, than the tumultuous life 
of the streets had yet afforded him. The deso¬ 
late loneliness of those heaped up stones was a 
safe place for the young girl, as it proved a 
secret shelter for. the man, and both felt a 
mournful pleasure in meeting where they had 
known the extreme of suffering. 

Perhaps some stray gleam of insanity had 
crept out of those dark years of solitude into 
the brain of the old prisoner—but it was of a 
kind so dreamy and gentle that a poet would 
have called it inspiration. He loved the little 
animal that had loved him wtyh childlike idola¬ 
try ; and the sweet face of that young girl was 
dear to him, because it had from, year to year, 
looked in at his misery, and pitied it. 

Adela could not remember when her father 
first became a guard in the Bastile. His figure, 
standing faithful and "erect at his post, was the 
first object that hgd ever impressed itself on 
her youthful min^. The massive tower that 
he guarded, linked to its twin tower by broad 
walls of stone, had been familiar to her almost 
as a home; for the child half lived in the prison 
while her father kept guard there, and had 
been the plaything and pet of its officers, who 
had not realized that she was no longer a child, 
until that awful day when one and all were 
swept away in a whirlwind of popular indig¬ 
nation. So the heaped stones and sweltering 
moat had no terrors for the girl, but reminded 
her mournfully of the father she had lost, and 


the home with which her infancy had been so 
familiar, that it never seemed gloomy. 

One night, while the moon was at its full, she 
crossed the shattered draw-bridge, and found 
her way down among the disjointed stones in 
which the old prisoner's cell opened, like a 
cave. He was there sitting in a patch of moon¬ 
light, that lay like a silver flag across the en¬ 
trance, talking softly to his little favorite, who 
was creeping up his garments and clinging to 
his beard, or sheltering itself under his hand, 
flitting hither and thither like a wingless bird. 

The old man started up wildly, and uttered 
a faint cry as Adela broke up the silver of the 
moonlight. 

“ Don’t be afraid, my friend, it is -only 
Adela,” said the girl, in gentle haste to reas- 
| sure the trembling man. 

[ “Adela! Oh, yes! I—I thought it was the 
! other,” »he said, “or some one from the house 
| they call my home. Would you think it? They 
| follow me—they suspect.” 

“Suspect what, my friend?” 

“ That I find shelter somewhere—for I do not 
sl^ep in their beds; I cannot live among such 
noises. So they follow me, and spy upon me, 
and think I go among the enemies of the people. 
I, who have no life out of this place; no friend 
but this, and you, pretty one.” 

Adela sat down by the old prisoner, and look 
his hand in hers. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am your friend. What a 
little thing I was wiien my father first brought 
me here. When he opened the door I peeped 
through, and your bright eyes shone on me like 
stars. Do you remember how softly I crept ifc 
under my poor father’s arm, and sat down by 
you on the damp floor? He wanted me to come 
out; but your dear, old face looked down on 
me so pitiful, and I would not go. Have you 
forgotten it, my friend?” 

“Forgotten it, sweet little one! How could 
I forget? When God sends his angels to spirits 
in tormenb, do they forget? My eyes were used 
to darkness, and your face dazzled them, daz¬ 
zled my very soul! Did you know it, I thought 
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at first it was my own child. She was so like 
you, the same golden hair, the same eyes. I 
could not speak from the joy that seized upon 

me.” 

“ I remember—I remember! You lifted your 
hand—how long and white it was. You laid it 
on my head, and looked down into my eyes so 
sadly with such pitiful love that I began to cry. 
Then I remembered you stooped down, your 
beard swept into my lap, and your face touched 
mine—you were gathering up my tears with 
your lips.” 

The old prisoner nodded his head and smiled. 

“Yes, yes, I remember—I remember.” 

“ My father got impatient, sat down his lan¬ 
tern, and attempted to lift me from the floor: 
but I would not go. You remember that?” 

“ Yes, yes! You clung to me, and wanted me 
to go with you, and not stay there in the dark 
Then I thought of the angels that visited Peter 
in prison, and wondered if they were small and 
lovely, like you.” 

“Was it like that? But you were hungry, 
and I had nothing to give you.’* 

“Yes, yes! Your tears and that look, they 
were food for the soul.” 

“ But I did not come empty-handed the next 
time. Do you remember how we ate bonbons 
and white bread together from my lap«as L sat 
on the floor, while he held the lantern and 
looked on?” 

The old prisoner nodded his head, and 
laughed just above his breath. 

“ It was against the rules, you know, and I 
had to beg and implore my father to let me 
come with him. He refused; but I went to the 
governor.”- 

“I never -saw him,” said the prisoner. 

“No; but you knew that they murdered 
him?” answered the girl, sadly. 

11 know. It was a cruel deed!” 

“ He was good to me—so good, and bade my 
father let me come here, if I wished, there was 
no danger in it. I had been saving up all the 
bonbons that the officers gave me, and brought 
them here. How the tears ran down your 
checks when I took them out. Wasn’t that a 
feast?” 

The girl looked up as she spoke, and saw that 
great tears were coursing each other down his 
face, and falling drop by drop upon his hand, 
where they trembled and melted away like 
mist upon snow. 

“ Now I am making you sad,” she murmured. 

The old man turned his face toward her, and 
a smile broke over it. This was the second 
time within an hour that the gentle sadness of 


his features had given way. It was like the 
breaking up of ice under swift gleams of sun¬ 
shine. 

“ Sad!” he repeated, “sad! In all the years 
lost to me, the Sight of your sweet face was 
the one joy. God sent it! God sent it, that I 
should be kept human!” 

“He pitied you. When we went away his 
eyes were full of tears. I saw it by the light 
he carried.” 

“ I think hq did pity me, for he let you come 
to me from time to time, and I measured the 
years of my darkness by the growth of your 
beauty.” 

“ He was kind as a child, my father,” said 
Adela, in a low, sad voice; “how I loved him. 
They could not have known how I loved him, 
or his poor life might have been spared.” 

“ Poor child! Poor child!” said the prisoner, 
smoothing her hair with his white and withered 
hand. “ If I could only comfort you; but I am 
old, and so helpless: we are but three children 
together, you and I, and our little marmosetie. 
See how it sits upon my sleeve, with its bright 
eyes watching us. It knowB, it knows! Hush! 
there is a footstep.” 

Adela held her breath and listened, for in 
that weird face, so laden with murderous tra¬ 
ditions, the least sound brought apprehension 
with it. There was, indeed, a noise of foot¬ 
steps wandering among the disjointed stones 
overhead. 

“ Hush!” whispered the prisoner; and Adela 
could see that his limbs shook in the moon¬ 
light. “It may be that fierce woman who 
threatened to drag me out of my quiet. She 
says that I and my sorrows belong to France.” 

“No, it is not the step of a woman,” an¬ 
swered Adela, under her breath. “I—I think 
I know it.” 

That moment a jagged fragment of stone 
came rushing down from the pile of rocks 
which encompassed the place where they were 
Sitting, and crashed down upon the pavement, 
so close to the old man that a portion of his 
coarse garments were torn and buried under it. 

The girl thought that he was killed, and her 
wild shriek rang upward like the cry of a 
wounded night-bird; then she fell upon her 
knees, and throwing one arm around the old 
man, drew her hand over his face, shuddering 
with fear that it would be bathed in his blood. 
He was alive and struggling to get up, for the 
strain on his garments had drawn him prone 
upon the floor, and for a moment he was stun¬ 
ned. 

“Is she hurt? Has it mashed her?” he 
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demanded, turning his eyes upon Adda’s face 
with a look of pitiful entreaty. “She was so 
little, poor thing! they need not have hurled 
a mountain of rocks down to kill her.’* 

“ I think not, I hope not,” answered the girl, 
eager to comfort him. “It was creeping up to 
your shoulder just before the rock fell.” 

The old man made a desperate effort to free 
himself, and tore at his dress with vigor, 
wrenching it in tatters from under the stone; 
then he rose to his hands and knees, and shook 
that portion of the loose robe or cloak that fell 
over his bosom. 

“It is not here! It is not here!” he cried 
out, in anguish. 

“Not there; but .look, look!” 

Adela pointed to the rock on which the moon¬ 
light fell, and there the little creature sat, alive 
and safe, with its bright eyes sparkling like 
diamonds. 

The uia man reached out Dotn ms tremnling 
bands, and the mouse crept into them, shaking 
like a leaf. 

“My poor friend! my dear little one! Will 
they never let us alone? Hush! hush!” 

The steps which had dislodged the stone 
were coming downward with quick, sharp 
leaps. Adela's cry had evidently made itself 
heard, and startled the wanderer, whoever he 
was. 

The old man gathered himself up, and re¬ 
treated into the darkest corner of his cell. 
Adela saw his terror. Placing one foot on the 
fragment of rock leaped over it, and began to 
climb upward with such swift excitement, that 
she absolutely seemed floating to the man, who 
paused half-way down, and watched her with 
astonishment. 

“Ia any one hurt? Did the rock strike a 
human being?” he called out, in a voice that 
thrilled with anxiety. 

“ No one is hurt, monsieur; but I was fright¬ 
ened, and called out like a coward,” answered 
Adela, coming swiftly up to his level. 

“But you were in danger?” • 

“ Yes; the wind which the rock brought, with 
it took away my breath; but that was all.” 

They stood together now on the same plat¬ 
form, and the moonbeams fell upon them with 
all its spiritualizing brightness. A face more 
sweetly grand was never bowed over one more 
beautiful. . 

“What is it you want, mndemoiselle, in this 
dreary place again? What brings you here?” 

“My heart, monsieur. Nothing else could. 
The world outside seems most strange to me at 
night.” 


“ But are you not afraid?” 

“ It is over yonder that I am afraid. Stones 
do not hurt one; men and women do! Besides, 
it is here that I can see you walking.” 

“You have seen me before, my child?” 

“ Yes, I have seen you. There is not on earth 
a face I know as well.” 

“But where?” 

“ Here—always here!” 

“This is strange. I remember your face; 
but only as such things come to us in dreams. 
Where did I ever see it?” 

“ Up yonder, where a crowd of men, with 
red caps on their heads, and weapons in their 
hands, seized upon a poor girl, and—and ” 

“I remember. Great heavens! are you that 
girl?” 

“ I am the forlorn creature you saved, mon¬ 
sieur; but only to see my pobr father murdered 
because he was faithful to the king.” 

“What, tne man on guard at the tower?” 

“ He fell at my feet. Oh, monsieur! I know 
that you would have saved him. It was your 
hand that struck up one carbine aimed at him; 
but even then another more fatal did the cruel 
work. God forgive them! God forgive them! 
he is all merciful; but, oh, monsieur! I never 
can!” 

“ Poor child!” said the young man, reaching 
forth his hand as if she had been an infant 
whom he was ready to lead out of peril. “I 
remember you now. No wonder your face 
came to me as if out of a troubled dream. 
That was a horrible moment!” 

“It mode me an orphan,” said Adela, with 
pathetic simplicity. 

“An orphan! That is hard; but the time 
must soon come when France will be the 
mother of orphans made in her behalf.” 

Adela shook her head. The voice in which 
this man spoke was deep and sweet with sym¬ 
pathy that she could recognize; but his words 
partook of a cause she recoiled from. They 
seemed to excuse the murderers of her own 
father. She drew her hand from his clasp 
shuddering. Ho saw the change that came 
over her features, and smiled. 

“You will not trust me, then, little one?” 

“Trust you? Oh, yes!” 

“Is it because you know me?” 

Adela shook her head. 

“I only know you as my saviour! I only 
know that you tried to spare him, and could 
not. What more should I ask?” 

“ But the thing I did was nothing. Any gen¬ 
tleman would have done ns much.” 

“Where crowds meet only to pull down and 
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murder, one does not expect to find gentlemen,” 
answered Adela, unconscious of the sarcasm 
that lay in her innocent words. 

The young man seemed tempted to argue the 
matter; but checked himself, saying, 

“You must not give me too much credit, little 
one. But tell me where you live now. What 
friends can you have, who permit these lonely 
night walks?” 

“ I have no friends,” answered the girl, with 
gentle sadness. 

“ But you have a home?” 

“There was an old woman, monsieur, who 
sits in the market, from whom my father hired 
a little room, where I could sleep at nights, and 
to which he came when off guard. Since my 
father was killed she has. been kind, and lets 
me stay there yet.” 

“ But how do you live?” 

“Oh! I eat so little. Sorrow leaves a poor 
f appetite; and she gives me work. She sells 
flowers and fruit mostly; so I make wreaths 
and bouquets, assort fruit, and make such 
lovely baskets. Besides, I want hardly any- j 
thing, being all alone in the world.” I 

“ But what brings you here?” j 

“It was my home. Every one in the prison 
loved me. I had no mother, you know, and 
* they fed me from the governor’s table.” 

“ And was that man good to you?” 

“ Was my own father good? He taught me 
tto read while I sat on his knee, and as I grew 
j|up it was his books I studied. That awful day 
left me desolate.” 

} “And have you no relatives?” 

“ I do not know of any.” 

“Nor friends, besides this market-woman?” 

“There was one, but he is more helpless 
than I am. Sometimes, monsieur, I think it 
would have been, kinder had you left those 
hideous men to kill me, and never opened his 
dungeon. He was used to the prison, and I 
had no other home.” 

“Who is the person you speak of?” 

“ He was No. 75 before they did this,” said 
Adela, looking mournfully around at the ruin 
which encompassed her. “Now they call him 
The Prisoner of the Bat tile.” 

“ Poor old man, I have heard of him. Is he 
too suffering? Where can I see him.” 

“ He does not. wish to be seen. They have 
forced liberty upon him when it was too late. 
He loves nothing but solitude.” 

“Perhaps not; but a man so wronged must 
hate the tyrant who persecuted him.” 

“ That king is dead. Besides, this good old 
man hates no one.” 


“Not the king?” 

“ Least of all, the good king.” 

“And you, little one—how is it with yon?” 

“ My father died serving the king; and if I 
might choose, so would his daughter.” 

The beautiful face of the girl kindled, her 
eyes flashed like stars as she said this. Then 
bethinking herBelf how dangerous such ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty were, she said, half timidly, 

“ They tell me it is dangerous not to abuse 
the king; but you ask me for the truth, and I 
forget to be prudent. Besides, I think you are 
his friend.” 

“ How can you think that?” 

“ Because you would not let those ruffians 
kill me, and tried to knock down that mur¬ 
derer’s gun, for you must have kn?wn we be¬ 
longed to the king.” 

“ But what if I loved France more?” 

“ I heard some one say, when I was a little 
girl, that the king i cat France.” 

The young man broke into a low laugh, 
which began bitterly, and ended in good- 
humor. What man, he thought, could burden 
a creature so innocent and sweet with political 
prejudices. It seemed like dragging nightin¬ 
gales out from the sheltering roses, and hurl¬ 
ing them into a maelstrom. 

“ Well, little one, I will not quarrel with you 
for loving the king; and you must permit me 
to worship France just a little,” he said, smil¬ 
ing. “But you have not told me why it is that 
you come to this dangerous place alone, and at 
night? It cannot be, certainly, the old home¬ 
feeling that brings you here?” 

Adela’s head drooped, and if the light had 
been sufficient, the young man might have seen 
a blush steal over her face. 

“ It is partly that, and partly that I have a 
friend, that comes here sometimes.” 

“A friend whom you come to meet? You so 
young, so-” 

The young man spoke sternly, and he drew 
back from the drooping young creature a little, 
as if something had stung him. She lifted her 
eyes to his in shrinking astonishment. 

“Who is this person?” he asked. 

“ I—I must not tell. He does not like people 
to know.” 

“Hef Did you say he?” 

“Yes, I said he; but that was not speaking 
his name.” 

“And you come here.nights to meet this 
man?” 

“ Almost every night, for he is sure to come.** 

“And this is why you venture here? Does 
the old market-woman know?” 
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“He does not wish any one to be told.” 

Adels saw that something had offended her 
companion, and answered his questions with 
timid hesitation; but her eyes pleaded with 
him all the time. 

“You steal away from home when the streets 
of Paris are full of dangers, and come to this 
lonely spot only to meet a man whose name 
you dare not speak ? Is this the truth, child ?” 

“Yes, I do that; but, but not alone for his 
sake, though it is such a comfort wjien I 
do come; but sometimes I—I hare another 
reason.” 

“Well, what is the other reason?” 

Adela’s voice sunk almost to a whisper as she 
answered, 

“ Sometimes I—I have seen you.” 

The young man started, and his eyes flashed. 

“And I wanted to thank you. You did not 
know it, for I never had the courage, but hid 
away in the shadows, and asked our Blessed 
Lady to make you feel how grateful I was. 
When yon did not come, I went away sorrow¬ 
ful It is just a week since you were here. I 
saw your face all the time; it was heavy with 
thought” 

“I remember. And you were watching me?” 

“Oh! I always do that.” 

“But why?” 

“ Because I am so grateful. It must be that; 
gratitude is such a sweet feeling, it almost 
takes away my breath sometimes.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Yee. To-night I was listening and listening, 
quite sure that it must be you when the rock 
came crashing down. I couldn’t help screaming, 
it frightened me dreadfully.” 

“Not more than it frightened me,” said the 
young man, whose good-nature had entirely 
returned. “It was a loose stone that gave way 
under my foot, and almost carried me down 
with it—a blessed stone I shall always think; 
for it brought you out of the darkness, the only 
lovely thing I do believe those walls ever gave 
forth.” 

“ Bat for that I should have kept out of sight, 
and gone home heavy-hearted.” 

“Why heavy-hearted, little one?” 

“Because it was impossible to see you where 
I was, and I nevqr should have found courage 
to come into the light.” 

The young man bent his eyes upon her with 
a look of tender admiration, that brought 
blushes into Adela’s eheek, and weighed down 
her soft eyes till she stood before him like a 
child rebuked. 

44 Then it was just a little, that you might see 


so poor a person as I am, which brought you 
here; not altogether that other person, whom 
I was almost forgetting,” said the young man, 
after gazing upon that sweet face awhile in 
silence. 

“You saved my life, and tried to save him!” 
faltered the young creature. 

“ Thank heaven for that I” rejoined the young 
man, with fervent animation. “At least, se 
much good was done.” 

“Now I will be going,” said Adela, gather¬ 
ing around her the frail drapery with which 
she had ventured into the night air. 

“ But hot alone—I cannot permit that, little 
one; the streets of Paris are not safe for you. 
Come, let me help you ow these stones.” 

Adela had passed over tLem once that night, 
swiftly and safely as a chamois on some moun¬ 
tain peak; but with those eyes upon heA|to 
grew timid, and held out her little 
touching the stones daintily with her wHfc* 
He took her hand with a firm grasp, ami fed 
her over the rugged masses of stone, which 
was so broken up in heaps and ohasms that 
every footstep brought its danger. At. a jag¬ 
ged chasm, which the girl had sprang lightly 
over an hour before, she paused, and began to 
tremble. The youth reassured her with a 
smile; then threw his arnv around her waist, 
lifted her over, and sat her down on the other 
side bathed in blushes, which seemed shadows 
in the moonlight 

At last these young people reached the 
broken draw-bridge, crossed over on its shak¬ 
ing timbers, and entered the dark streets be¬ 
yond. Little was said between them as they 
approached the humble dwelling, which was 
the only home the poor girl could claim in 
the wide, wide world. The passage was dark 
which led from the principal door, and here 
the young man made a pause, but Adela still 
clung to his hand. 

“You will not leave me here!” she pleaded, 
unconscious of wrong as a child. “She is not 
home yet; it will be lonely waiting till she 
comes. ” 

The young man had no heart to leave her, 
and they went up the dark stair-case together. 
Adela opened a door under the roof, and led 
her guest into a little room with one window, 
neat as a flower, and tasteful as only a French 
girl could make it. 

“I was sure she would not be home yet,” 
spid Adela, striking a light, which fell plea¬ 
santly on the muslin curtains at the window, 
looped up with knots of rose-colored ribbon, 
which shaded a plant or two in rich leafiness. 
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“She will come up here the first thing—till 
then I hope you will wait, monsieur. ” 

The young man seated himself and looked 
around the room, which contained two flag- 
bottomed chairs, a small table, and in the 
fartherest corner a little cot-bed, white as a 
cloud, and fragrant with the breath of many 
flowers; for directly at its foot stood a basket 
crowded full of bouquets ready for the market, 
from which a scent of heliotrope, violets, and 
jasmines, would have perfumed the air too 
heavily but for the open window, through 
which a soft, current of air was flowing. 

“You see that all my work was done before 
I went out,” said the girl, pointing to the bas¬ 
ket; “these are my task.” 

“Not a hard one, I should think,” said the 
guest, smiling. 

“Hard! No one ever gives me anything 
hard to do. It is only play to make up these 
little bunches; and who would think of harm¬ 
ing me when I go about to sell them? The 
people might, from hatred of my father; but 
Dame Doudel is like a queen in the market, 
and she lets all the women think that I am her 
niece, and never says a word about the Bastile, 
or that I cannot be made to hate the king be¬ 
cause my father loved him. I wish you could 
know how good the dame has been to me.” 

“ But she leaves you here alono to wander 
about in dangerous places. Is that kind or 
wise, little one?” 

“Oh! but she knows why, and is ready to 
help me; the dame has a heart soft as dew. 
She goes out every night, and would take me 
with her, only I do not care to go among such 
crowds of women. So then she says, ‘Well, 
well, go your own way; but do not forget to 
say that I am the niece of Dame Doudel, who 
sits in the market, if any one molests you.’ 
That is a safe passport.” 

“And have you found it so?” 

“There has been no need of using it; no one 
speaks to me in the street. I hold my mantle 
close over my face, and walk on without look¬ 
ing to the right or left; then I come to the 
Bastile, but And it all alone, or nearly so. 
May I ask, monsieur, what takes you there? 
No one you loved leads you that way? What 
is it?” # 

The m&n’s eyes sparkled as he answered, 

“ I go because that mountain of ruins is the 
first battle-field of liberty in France. When 
those old towers fell the very heart in my 
bosom was unchained.” 

Adela looked at him a little wildly, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 


“Mon Dieu! Is it that you belong to them ?” 
she said, dropping into the only chair her 
visitor did not occupy. “How can it be?” 

The young man instantly repeated of the 
ardor in his speech. It seemed to him like 
frightening a singing bird with fire-arms, and 
he reassured her with a smile. 

“Believe me, nothing that you fear or dis¬ 
like. “Heaven forbid that I should bring the 
turmoil of the streets into this quiet place!” 

Adela drew a deep breath, and wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

“Forgive roe, monsieur,” she said, in gentle 
penitence; “but since that day I weep so easily. 
Sometimes, as I sit here weaving the flowers 
together, the tears will drop in among their 
leaves like rain; but that is when I am think¬ 
ing of him.” 

“ But you must shed no more tears.” 

“Not if I can help it; but when I thought of 
your belonging to those fierce men rejoicing 
over the ruin, they made, I could not keep the 
tears back. Forgive me, monsieur, but I could 
not.” 

“ I should ask forgiveness for disturbing yon 
so. Come, come, let us be friends. Some loose 
flowers are lying on the table there—while we 
wait for the dame, let me see you work.” 

“ I didn’t ty\ow that one was left! She must 
have brought them after I went away,” said 
the girl, starting up and drawing her chair to 
the table. “How stupid; but it will only take 
a little time.” 

While Adela was busy assorting her flowers, 
the young man drew his chair to the table, and 
watched her slender fingers as they twined the 
stems together; then, as if unconsciously, he 
took up the blossoms one by one, and held 
them for her use. He saw that her little hand 
trembled as she took the flowers, and a smile 
stole over his face as he remarked the color 
come and go in hers. Something was evidently 
on her mind, as she arranged one bouquet with 
wonderful care—a tiny thing, in which a half¬ 
open blush-rose was laid softly in a nest of 
violets. Adela tied this with a delicate bit of 
ribbon taken from her neck, eyed it critically, 
with her head on one side, as a bird sometimes 
coquets with its food, and then laid it away 
with a sigh, lacking courage for the purpose 
that had dawned in her mind. 

A noise below—some one was coming up 
stairs. 

“It- is the dame,” said Adela, pausing to 
listen, “and coming up here. I. knew she 
would.” i 

The door was flung open, and a sharp little 
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woman, in a broad-bordered cap, tied around 
the head with a black ribbon, stood on the 
threshold with a half-uttered sentence on her 
lips. 

“Well, so I find you here, little one—so 
much the better.” ’ 

Her words were cut short by the utter aston¬ 
ishment that possessed her on seeing a strange 
man in the room. 

Adela started up. “Oh, dame! I have found 
the gentleman. He it was who saved me. Will 
you thank him? I have tried, but cannot.” 

“ What, the brave man who drove back our 
friends when they mistook you for a little aris¬ 
tocrat, which that Delaunay came near making 
her, monsieur, with his books and liis pen¬ 
writing? What has an honest girl to do with 
such things, that is what I ask of her? But she 
will go on. Look!” 

The young man turned so completely that 
his face was concealed from Adela, who shrunk 
back ashamed, as the dame, with more pride 
than she cared to own, pointed out a shelf of 
books hanging to the wall. But the womi|n, 
for the first time, got a full view of his fea¬ 
tures, and an exclamation of surprise half 
broke from her lips, when the visitor lifted his 
finger with a quick sign of silence. 

“ Monsieur will, perhaps, like to look over the 
reading they have taught this child. Nothing 
less than poetry.” 

The young man went up to the shelf of books, 
and Dame Doudel followed him, a word or two 
passed between them almost in a whisper; then 
the woman said aloud, 

“ What good is there in such things?” 

“They seem very harmless,” observed the 
young man, preparing to leave the room. 

Adela was troubled. Would she never see 
this man again? He had saved her life, yet 
she did not know his name, or where he lived. 
She took the tiny cluster of flowers, and stood 
hesitating, with one foot advanced, like a bird 
half poised. 

A faint smile crept over the young man’s 
lips, for he lost nothing of this; and when she 
came swiftly toward him, he held out both 
hands, as if she were a pretty child he wished 
to encourage. 

Adela gave him the towers, and turning to, 
Dame Doudel, said, in modest apology for what 
she had done, 

“It only took a few, and he saved my life.” 

Dame Doudel nodded her head, and waved 
her hand, thus signifying her approbation, 
and followed the young man down stairs, while 
Adela stood gazing after him in wistful silence. 

Vol. LVII.— 25 


“Monsieur, is that young thing up yonder 
right in supposing you saved her from dying 
with her father, poor, benighted man! or does 
she mistake you for another?” 

“She is right in saying that I was there, and 
did my best to stop the bloodshed that marred 
that glorious day; but that which she speaks 
of with so much gratitude, was nothing. I but 
hurled half a dozen ruffians back as they seized 
upon her, and was altogether too late, so far 
as the man she called her father was concerned, 
he died at her feet, poor fellow!” 

“Poor fellow! You may well say that, mon¬ 
sieur. A better man never lived than Rochet. 
He lodged with me when the girl up yonder 
was born. I have always felt like a mother to 
the poor thing, since her mother died, and for 
her sake kept it private in the neighborhood, 
when her father took that miserable post in 
the Bastile. The girl passed as a relative of 
my own, and no one asked questions; but for 
that it might not be safe for her hereabout.” 

“ Why, surely, a creature like that, innocent 
and lovely as a child, can have no enemies.” 

“ I cannot tell that. More than one person 
saw her face that day; and to have been found 
one moment, willingly, an inmate of the Bastile, 
might even now brand her for death.” 

“ But in all that tumult who could recognize 
her?” 

“ One person did, I know; for I heard a voice 
call eut, * Strangle her! Shoot her! Strike her! 
And you bring that tall guard down from his 
post.’ It was ^ woman’s voice.” 

“A womau!” repeated the young man, and 
his fine lips curved with disdain. “ Say a fiend! 
I wish we had no such aids in a great cause.” 

A frown blackened Dame Doudel’s sharp face. 
She had, like most French women of her class, 
plunged into the great revolutionary vortex, 
which even now was beginning to foam and 
seethe with blood. The vicious power which a 
few talented and infamous women had begun 
to wield in the revolution, had inspired others 
with a reckless idea of their own importance; 
j and Dame Doudel grew fierce and angry that 
any one should doubt tke power, of her sex to 
wrestle with national wrongs, or step from a 
market-stall into the duties of statesmanship. 

“Monsieur, then, does not think the women 
of France worthy to work for him?” she sard. 

“I think,” said the young man, who seemed 
rather amused than offended by the lofty airs 
which the market-woman assumed, “I think 
that when the men of a great nation cannot re¬ 
dress its wrongs, and protect its women, that 
nation is hardly worth saving.” 
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“Indeed!” answered the dame, sniffing the 
air like a war-horse, and breaking at once into 
the language of the club9. “Who was it that 
urged on the attack, and led the way when 
that huge monster, the Bastile, was taken?— 
the women. Who cheered the state’s general on 
to tear the king down from his high horse?— 
the women. Who'surrounded Santerre, and 
forced him to lead them to Versailles, to con¬ 
front the king and his Austrian wife but the 
women of Paris? WhoY>rought the royal family 
out from their palace, and forced them through 
the storm and mud into the city? The women— 
’the women, I tell you. Ah, monsieur! we have 
already done brave work for France, and you 
dare scoff at us.” 

“ But it was also a woman, as you have just 
told me, who urged on a pack of brutal men to 
assail the young girl whom you seem to love.” 

“Ah, there! Yes, I am with you there. It 
was an awful cruelty. I saw the poor man fall. 
Oh! it was heart-rending! but even that, one 
must endure for the sake of liberty; besides, 
the woman was not one of us. She has had her 
training among the aristocrats, and yet dares 
to come down among us, the real patriots, and 
makes speeches to us, mounted on our own 
stalls; for my part, I want nothing of the sort. 
Only she pretends always that Mirabeau, our 
grout Mirabeau, speaks through her, as if he 
felt above coming to us himself—not at all, I 
tell you. lie does not scoff at the help which 
comes from us. The women of Paris adore 
Mirabeau. It is a pity, though, he sends a 
creature like that to tell us our duty.” 

“ But you have not told me who the woman 
is whom you seem to both fear and hate.” 

“Fear! Oh! there is not a woman, or, for 
that matter, a man, living, who could make me 
fear for myself. Ask Doudel—ask my sister; 
perhaps you know her, Dame Tillery, landlady 
of the Swan, at Versailles, if Margaret Doudel 
was ever terrified by mortal face. But, about 
that girl up yonder, I confess to you, mon¬ 
sieur, that J sometimes do feel a trembling 
about my heart. If any harm come to her, I 
think it would kill ine; and as for Doudel, ho 
fairly adores her. and hates the very sight of 
that handsome monster who prowls about the 
neighborhood asking questions, like a mean, 
vici- us cat, creeping up to a bird’s cage.” 

‘•Still you have not told me this dangerous 
woman’s name.” 

“Shall I tell you why? It wa 9 but yesterday 
I saw her talking with you in a place you say 
I must not mention.” 

“ Talking to me ?” 


“ Yes. I have noticed one thing, we dames of 
the market have sharp eyes. This woman, to 
whom I used to sell flowers and fruit, when 
she carried her head high, as if she were Du 
Barry herself, so contenting herself with a 
salad, when things turned against her, this 
woman is neither of the nobility nor the people, 
flesh nor fish, but may go with either one, and 
then the other; I, for one, trust no such per¬ 
son.” 

“ But the name,*how can I judge the wisdom 
of what you say without a knowledge of the 
person?” 

“Did I not say that you spoke with her but 
yesterday, and sorry I was to see it.” 

“But I speak to so many women during the 
course of a day—yourself, for instance, and 
only yesterday, too.” 

“The women of the market have a right to 
speak anywhere, or to any person; hut this 
young woman is not one of them. She means 
to be our leader, but we want nothing ot 
her. She docs not love France half so muph 
a% she hates the queen. As if we could not 
win our rights without the help of such a crea¬ 
ture as that. Oh, monsieur! the less you har¬ 
bor with such chaff the.better.” 

“I will try and profit by what you say, 
dame, when I know who it is you warn me 
against; the more especially as you tell me 
that she bears some malice against the poor 
orphan up stairs.” 

“Malice! I should think she did. And wby! 
This is the reason. When we were in the 
midst of that glorious day at Versailles, our 
pretty Adela was chosen to go with the com¬ 
mittee of women, who were sent to lay our 
wrongs before the king. This creature, whom 
I warn you of, wanted the honor, and appealed 
to Mirabeau, who could have sent her if he 
would; but the good count only laughed, and 
said it was intended to petition the king, not 
insult him. The person chosen to make the 
address must be a child of the people, inno¬ 
cent, frank, honest, therefore it must be Adela 
liochet. Then it was that the venom of this 
woman’s bad heart broke out. Adela was 
chosen against her. Adela’s modesty and in¬ 
nocence touched the king with the most tender 
compassion. He kissed her on the cheek and 
promised well. Mirabeau had done this, and 
Louison Brisot loved Mirabeau. Was not this 
good reason why she should hate our child?” 

“Louison Brisot! I shall remember the 
name, good dame,” said the young man as he 
stepped out into the darkness. 

(to be continued.) 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 



W* give, first, a walking-dress of buff or 
*bite pique. The under-skirt is cut with the 
front 'width gored, two side widths, also gored, 
and two plain widths for the back. The back 
widths to be gathered in large French gathers. 
This skirt is trimmed with a flounce nearly 
three-eighths of a yard in depth—quite that 
deep, including the heading. Top and bottom 
of the flounce are scalloped out, and trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon, or, what is better for 
washing, alpaca braid or narrow mantua rib¬ 
bon. Five widths of the piquo will make full¬ 
ness sufficient. Upper tunic is cut perfectly 
straight all round, and long enough to touch 
the top of the flounce; three widths, two in the 
back, and the front one cut in half, and gored; 
put on a separate bAnd, making it long enough 
to clasp a little in front. Scallop out to match 
the flounce, and loop at the sides. Plain, higl\ 
bodice, and coat-sleeves, trimmed to match. 
8mall cape, with basque ends, to cross in front 
under the waistband. From fourteen to fifteen 
yards of pique will be required for this dress. 

Next we give an entirely new style of trim* 
niing a bodice, either for a dress, or the bodice 
to be made of white cashmere, or mohair, and 


trimmed with black velvet, edged with white 
braid. These bodices are particularly conve¬ 
nient for spring and summer wear, and look 



well with almost any kind of skirt, economi¬ 
cally finishing out half-worn dresses, and 
making quite a fresh-looking toilet. 

Also, for warm weather, a clear white muslin 
body, trimmed with bands of worked insertion, 
let in as seen in the engraving, or narrow rows 
of cross tucks of the muslin may be substituted, 
or puffs are exceedingly pretty. Any young 
lady, with a little ingenuity, can readily make 
a variety of these pretty waists at a trifling ex¬ 
pense. 



Also an apron, for a Miss of ten years, or 
Swiss muslin, made with braces, and trimmed 
with a ruffle of the muslin, simply hemmed, and 
put on with a cord; or, what is more dressy, 
make a puff of the mustin over pink or blue 
ribbon, or cambric. These aprons are be¬ 
coming very fashionable, and certainly are 
very pretty. 
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ing, button-hole scallops, or magic ruffling. A 
wide ruffle forms the sleeves; and the trimming 
on the front of the waist may be put on or left 
off at pleasure. Our design is formed of puffs 
and insertion; but for every-day wear we give 
plainness the preference. 


For the early spring days we give a back 
and front view of a flannel, or light cloth 
sacque, trimmed with a wide band of black 
velvet. Three yards of flannel, or one yard 
and a half of cloth, will cut the sacque, which 
is simply an ordinary square cut-. Slit up the 
back, this seeming to be a necessity, to admit 
of its fitting nicely over the full toumure of the 
dress. There are somo mottled grey and white 
cloth which look well trimmed with the velvet; 
but dark-blue flannel, braided, or white flan¬ 
nel, for a little Miss of ten or twelve years, 
trimmed with blue silk, is very pretty. 


We finish with a child’s dress of white pique. 
One simple skirt, with a gored front, and trim¬ 
med with a ruffle nine inches deep, headed 
with a wide, black alpaca braid, or several 
narrow ones; and what is very pretty, alter¬ 
nate rows of scarlet and black braid on the 
white pique. The waist is cut in the basque 
form, with three points in the back; coat- 
sleeves; and the trimming put on the body in 
the form of a square cape. Any light mohair 
stuff, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, will also 
make a pretty and inexpensive walking-costume 
for a little girl, or even her older sisters. 


Next, we give a white muslin apron for a 
little girl two years old* Make of fine linen , 
cambric, or Nainsool muslin. Back and front 
are cut precisely alike, and the whole apron in 
two pieces, only opening to the waist in the 
back. Trim all round either with worked edg- 


We give rather more than our usual space to 
the fashions, this month, both here and else¬ 
where, as this number will reach most of our 
subscribers when they are getting up their 
spring and summer dresses. The costumes in 
the colored fashion-plate are unusually pretty, 
and most of them can be made cheaper, by 
using a less costly material. 
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SACHET. POINT EUSSE IN BLUE SATIN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, \^e give an en¬ 
graving of this pretty affair, and also an en¬ 
graving, full-size, of one of the corners, (a 
quarter of the whole.) This Sachet is cut 
sufficiently large to hold a pocket-handker¬ 
chief folded in four. It is, as we have said, 
made of blue satin, and the upper side is de¬ 


corated with point Russe and feather stitches. 
The under side is quilted; the inside is like¬ 
wise quilted, the wadding being scented. The 
fancy stitches are copied with black silk and 
gold thread, the black lines representing the 
silk, and the white the gold. When completed, 
5 a blue satin ruche is added round the edge. 


PETTICOAT FOR SHORT DRESSES. 

BY EMLLY H. MAY. 



The skirts of dresses are still made to bang 
considerably fuller at the back than in front. 
As lined dresses are not much in vogue, the 
Parisian modistes have devised an ingenious 
plan of so trimming the petticoat that it serves 
to give the desired fashionable effect to the 
dress, by keeping it out at the back. Our dia¬ 
gram is the model for the best of these petti¬ 
coats that has yet been devised. The pattern 
consists of four pieces. 

No. 1. Half of the Back-Breadth. 

No. 2. Half of the Side-Breadth. 


No. 3. Half of the Bustle. 

No. 4. Half of the Lowest Flounce. 

The pieces may easily be distinguished by 
the numbers on the diagram; and the back 
and side-breadths are placed just as they are 
to be joined together, as may be seen by the 
corresponding notches at the top. The dotted 
lines on the half of the bustle show where the 
casings are to be put for the steels. The bustle 
should have perpendicular as well as horizontal 
steels—five of the former, and three of the 
latter. The bustle meets in front below the 
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DIAGRAM OP PETTICOAT FOR SHORT DRE8SE8. 


aist, where it is fastened with three buttons; ticoat. It will be seen the petticoat has no 
string iB added at each side, which, when front width ; but the side-breadths are bor- 



ied, makes more or less protuberance, as de- j dered at each side by a four-inch frill. The 
tired. We only give half of the lowest flounce, j material may be either scarlet camlet, crino- 
vhich is rounded on the front sides. The other j line muslin, or brillumte. Any lady, with the 
lounces are graduated in width to suit the pet- ( aid of this diagram, can make the peticoaL 
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Wz give here two new and pretty borders, 
the first on cloth, the second in chain-stitch. 
The first is suitable for brackets, borders of 
book-cases, etc; it is worked on cloth, which 
is previously pinked at the edges; two colors 


of silk cordon and one of filoselle are re¬ 
quired. 

The second, which is simpler, is suitable for 
holland, or alpaca aprons. It may be worked 
\ with Andalusian wool in any color. 


ANTI-MACASSAR, IN CORD-STITCH AND EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en¬ 
graving of this Anti-Macassar, and also an 
engraving of one of the rosettes of the full 
size. The materials are white linen, gray in¬ 
grain cotton, and coarse red marking cotton. 
Each rosette has a linen foundation, orna¬ 
mented with a simple cord-stitch of gray with 
red wound round, and fastened by button-hole 
stitch to the open tatted edges. 

For this edge, tat a row of closed eyes (with 
the shuttle thread alone) containing twenty- 
eight double knots, with a picot between each 


seventh knot; then, with the helping thread, 
work always a joining scallop of eight double 
knots, with one picot. For the ouCer row, 
which is worked all through with two threads, 
work scallops containing twelve double knots, 
with one picot after the sixth double knot. 
The different cord-stitch patterns may be easily 
worked from the design. „ When the rosettes 
are N sewn "together, the little corner patterns 
between them must be worked the same as the 
middle of the rosette, and the linen must be 
accurately joined in underneath. 
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CASE FOR TATTING. 


BY MBS. JANS WEAVES. 



Materials. —A small piece of American ^ able to work the pattern accurately and to 
leather cloth, little pieces of colored sarcenet, $ have the lines quite straight, it is advisable to 
silk cordon in black, and two shades of brown, i> trace the different patterns. The embroidery 
thick cardboard. S is worked in two shades of brown, corrcspond- 

J ing with the color of the leather. The outer 
j* little scallop border consists of first two wide, 
{black button-hole stitches, inclosed by two 
l ] dark brown and one lighter brown, terminat- 
? ing in a little scallop. 



The leather cloth strip, according to our \ p 
model, is of a dark sand-color, and measures i 'v 
six inches in length, and three inches and a 5 
quarter in breadth. The two little ovals are i 
one inch and three-quarters high, an inch and $ 
a quarter broad, and all these parts of the case | 
have a layer of webbing underneath, and are ? Before tho case is lined, an India-rubber eye 
sewn together. A little strip of silk lining is \ is placed in the middle of the cover, and a 

gummed on for the hinge-like bend. The three \ brown satin button to meet it in the under 

remaining parts are lined with stiff paper, care- \ part; also, before the lining is put in, a stitched 
fully gummed on. For the sides, cardboard < strap is placed for the reception of the shuttle 

must be used instead of paper. In order to be £ and pin. 


LADY'S SLIPPER: CRIMSON AND WHITE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 

In the front of the number, we give a pat- It is a very graceful and delicate pattern, 
tern, printed in colors, for a Lady’s Slipper, to We also give an engraving of the slipper when 
be worked with crimson silk on white cash- ; made up. The slipper should be lined with 
mere, or white satin, if preferred. red. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Cut out a circular piece of chamois leather. 
Make a casing for the strings; put them in, 
and draw up the bag, laying it flat, as seen in 
the design. For the ornamentation, cut out 
% small oval pieces of cloth of various colors— 
red, green, blue, drab, etc.; baste them upon 
the bag, sewing them down with button-hole 
stitch, done in different colored silks, observing 
previously to ornament each piece, as seen in 
design No. 2, working each piece in variegated 
silks to produce an Oriental effect. 



EDGING. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Excessive Love of Dress is, no doubt, greatly to be cen¬ 
sured. But so also is neglect of dress. There is a medium 
which ought to be followed by every sensible woman. A 
woman possessed of intelligence and good taste chooses her 
toilets judiciously, and never wears anything unsuited to 
her style and complexion; her choice once made, she takes 
no further trouble about it, and feels certain of being well 
dressed. Why should a lady disfigure herself by wearing 
green, when blue is more becoming, or mauve when she 
ought to have red? Woman, be it remembered, has always 
to please: when it is not the outer world, it is her husband 
and her children. This hoiqe-duty ought never to be ne¬ 
glected. Men “have but too many pretexts for absence from 
home, and bo assured tliat this disinterested counsel is of 
more importance than may bo supposed. The dress for in¬ 
doors ought to bo prettier than that for the street; this 
should never be forgotten. A woman ought always to be 
in a neat toilet, fit to be seen by any chance-comer, and not 
in the slatternly dress, which is too common with many who 
make a groat show out-of-doors. When the home toilet is ! 
what it ought to be, the rest is never far amiss. How many J 
women overlook this and are unhappy in consequence! No ! 
wife ought to dress above her means. But sht ought to j 
kuow what are the fashions, and, as far as she can, adapt ! 
herself to them. It is not altogether the material used for j 
a dress, it is, in great part, the style that makes it pretty. 

The Falling Coiffures, which have succeeded the raised ; 
ones of last winter, greatly change the aspect of many faces: ! 
regular and well characterized beauties have gained by the 
change, but the saucy-looking, irregular types have lost. 
These last acquired an air of gracefulness and youth by 
having the hair turned up to the top of the head instead of 
covering the neck. Wo would, therefore, advise ladles of 
this latter class to moderate the depth of their chignons. 
Fashion is not immutable. As we have often remarked, it 
should always be adapted to each person's requirements. 
Begin by being pretty, ladies, and never abandon what en¬ 
hances your charms for the sake of being fashionable. 
Fashion is not so very despotic after all, but Is ever ready 
to accommodate herself to circumstances. 

Light Greek Shades are very fashionable this season. 
The newest are the water of the Nile green, almond-green, 
and Colibri green, the latter of great brilliancy, with spark¬ 
ling gold yellow lights; in velvet or satin it calls to mind 
the bright plumage of certain birds of the West Indies. 
Much has been said, in Paris, of a dress of the water of the 
Nile color, worn at one of the Tuileries balls. This drees, 
of one of the lightest of tissues, was looped up all round 
with large water-lilies, and their long and graceful foliage. 
One lily only, with leaves falling oyer the hair, formed the 
head-dress. 

A Cup of Good Chocolate is a rarity. Our readers will 
thank ns, therefore, for an old Spanish receipt, by which 
chocolate is made, universally, in South America. Take a 
4 quarter of a pound of good chocolate, tho same of sugar, one 
quart of milkmaid water, and mix them equally together. Boil 
till the cake dissolves, and flavor with a stick of cinnamon. 

“ I Must Have It.”—A lady, sending us two dollars, writes 
as follows:—“ I thought I could not afford 1 Peterson,’ this 
year; but if it comu to ‘ one meal a day,’ I must have tho 
Magazine.” 
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Married and Single Ladies’ Toilets differ considerably, 
according to tho latest styles, and this Ls no more than they 
ought to do. Young ladies’ dresses are uniformly made 
very simple, of tarlatan, with draperies and narrow flounces. 
They are either quite white, or quite pink, or light-blue or 
green. The toilets of married ladies, on the contrary, an 
rich and elaborate. The tunic does not exclude flounces, 
nor a double skirt, nor a train, and the trader-skirt is always 
very much trimmed. Most frequently the toilet is composed 
of a light dress, placed over a slip of silk, all the front part 
of which Is covered with light trimmings, flowers and lace; 
then, with a second dress, the train-shaped skirt of which is 
made so as to be able to carry it over the arm; this second 
dress is of rich silk material, and is not much trimmed, ex¬ 
cepting with cross-strips, loops, or pleated niches of the same 
materials; for ladies have experienced that light trimmings 
become far too much spoiled in balls, where the crowd is 
almost always too great. The low bodice opens in front 
upon a plastroon of lace, to correspond with the undor-ekirt. 
This train, thrown over the arm, very much frightens many 
young ladles, it, in fact, requires much grace. For those 
who do not feel the courage to adopt tide duchess-like 
fashion, trains are made to be looped up at pleasure, by a 
very easy process. 

•- ♦ 

Spring and Summer Dresses, this year, will be, to a great 
extent, made of two materials* or of two tints, or even some¬ 
times of two colors. In the latter case, beware of glaring 
contrasts of unhanqpnizlng shades; the mixture of colors 
has always been a stumbling block In the female toilet, and 
it is, perhaps, for that reason that one hears it said so often 
of several people that they ore never so well dressed as when 
they are In mourning. Better a hundred times is uniformity 
than badly matched colors, and even plain black than too 
great a variety of tints. A theory which it is well not to 
lose sight of, and which, indeed, is very simple, Is this: 
there should never bo more thai^two positive colors in a 
\ lady’s toilet: black and white are not reckoned as such- 
Both the colors must bormonizo well together, of course: if 
one is neutral, the other mnst bo well defined; if one is dark, 
the other must possess a certain brightness. This year, in 
toilets of two shades, tho under-skirt and mantle will bo 
made of one color, the dress of another. Tho flounces, of tbe 
samo material as that part of the dress of which they form 
the trimming, will be edged with cross-strips or pipings of 
the other color. This toilet will not form the general mlc, 
at least as great a number will be made of one tint, or of 
two shades of one same color. 

How It Is Done.— The Pholps (N. Y.) Citizen says, “ft* 
great wonder is how the proprietor of Peterson’s Magazine 
can afford a four dollar Magazine for two dollars.” Tim 
solution is an easy one. We prefer small profits on a largo 
circulation to large profits on a small one. Hence, we are 
ablo to give, at a lower price, a better article than our rivals. 

For Two Dollars and a Half we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson,” for one year, and also a copy of either of our 
premium engravings. 

To Have Good Servants you must have good mistresses. 
The best require overlooking. To secure a good cook in th« 
kitchen you mutt yourself know something about cocking. 

Club Subscribers to “Peterson” can have either of our 
premium engravings by remitting $1.00. To all others tha 
price Lb $2.00 for any one, or $3.00 for any two. 
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Cure Subscriptions must be foL an entire year, and must 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. Sub¬ 
scribers, who live in the British Provinces, must remit 
twelve cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage 
to the lines. Back numbers for 186b and 1870 may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. When the 
direction of a Magazine is to be changed, write at what post- 
olfice it was last received, as well as to what one it is to be 
wot in future. 

Wi Call Attention again to the superior elegance of the 
colored fashion-plates iu 11 Peterson.'’ All we ask is for the 
public to compare them with the colored fashion-plates given 
by other magazines. 

Poisons Ordering this Magazine from agents, or dealers, 
out look to them for the supply of the work. The pub¬ 
lisher has no agents for whose contracts he is responsible. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Nans Breitman'i Ballads. By Charles Q. Leland. New 
and Complete Edition. 1 vol. f 8 ro. i'hilada: T. B. Ptta'~ 
son d Brothers. —This is a complete edition, on glossy, parch¬ 
ment-like paper, of the now famous Hans Breitmon's Ballads. 
The volume contains “llans Brcitman Going to Church,” a 
** Lore Song,” and numerous other new ballads. It contains 
also a veiy laughable description, which, it seems, tells only 
the truth, of the attempt made to print the first edition of 
Breitman, an attempt that ended in the compositors quar¬ 
reling about their respective nationalities, and knocking 
each other, as well as the types, into all sorts of confusion. 
These new ballads have just appeared, having been pub¬ 
lished, simultaneously, in London and Philadelphia. They 
may be had, if desired, in a separate form; but in the volume 
we are noticing they are included with tho earlier ones. 
Mr. Leland has hardly yet received the praise, at least in 
the United States, which is his due for this work. In “ Hans 
Breitman,” as a competent critic has remarked, he has 
created a really original character, which reveals itself, not 
only in outer manifestations, such as dialect and language, 
but also in the inner workings of the singular German 
mind. If ihe delineation hail stopped with the first, the 
ballads would have been funny, but that would have been 
all: as it is they belong to the best class of humor, and are 
rivaled by nothing in their line, unless the first series of the 
“Bigelow Papers.” We cannot too highly commend the 
very elegant style in which this complete edition is put 
forth. The new ballads are to be had, as we have said, by 
themselves, and they also are very neatly printed. We re¬ 
gret to bear that we shall have no more of them. j 

Sketches of Creation. By Alexander WincheTl, LL. D. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York; Harper d 
Brothers. —This is a popular view of some of the grand con- 
doc ions of the sciences, in reference to the history of matter 
and of life. The original condition and ultimate destiny of 
the earth and the solar system are, among other things, 
fully discussed. The author is peculiarly qualified for his 
task, being not only professor of geology, zoology, and 
botany, in the University of Michigan, but also a clear 
thinker and a luminous writer. There are two classes of 
persons to whom we would recommend this book; first, 
those who have not time to study the sciences in detail, but 
flUMt content themselves with a general survey; and second, 
students who may use the book as an aid to review. The 
volume is foil of illustrations, many of them of great merit. 

Beyond The Breakers. By Robert Dale Owen. 1 vol., 8 
w>. Phdada: J. B. Lippincott d Co. —An American novel, 
by a well-known author, who tries his hand, for the first 
time, ii fiction. Some of the scenes are very stirring. The 
volume *g handsomely printed, like all the publications of 
Uus hous e. 


f 


So Runs The World Away. By Mrs. A. C. Steele. 1 rot, 

8 vo. Neu York: Harper d Brothers. —This is by a com¬ 
paratively new writer, and shows, in placoe, considerable 
power. Some of the characters are quite fresh and original. 
Azalea, the heroine, is especially so: as a child, particularly, 
she is admirably sketched. Conrad is a capital “ irrepressible 
boy.” Lady Diana is life-like, a thorough-bred coquette, 
fascinating and detestable; but really one of the best cha¬ 
racters we have had In fiction since Becky Sharp. The men, 
however, are not so well done. Douglas, especially, is almost 
an impossibility, while for Lord Orme and Mowbrey we have 
only contempt. There is a little too much of tho “Guy 
Livingstone'’ tone about the book. The story is tragic. 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, 
Greece, etc., in the suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper d Brothers. —The author of this book was the per¬ 
sonal attendant and companion of Alexandrina, during the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Egypt in 18G9. 
Some of the chapters ore quite readable, especially one that 
describes a visit to the harem of the Viceroy. Mrs. Grey's 
descriptions of tho silver bedsteads, jowcled cups, and other 
costly articles in the Viceroy's palace, bear* out all that one 
has heard of the luxury and ostentation of Eastern lifo. 

Maupret. By George Sand. Translated from the French, 
by Virginia Vaughan. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —George Sand is one of tho few living novelists 
who is really an artist, and this is one of her very l>est 
books. It is a story of faithful love, ending in a happy mar¬ 
riage. The sentiment with which the author was pene¬ 
trated, when she wrote it, is summed up in tho words of 
Maupret, tho hero, when speaking of tho heroine, his wife: 
“ She was the only woman I ever loved; never did any other 
attract my gaze, or know the pressure of my hand.” The 
romanoe is a real idyl. 

The Sun. By Amedee Guillemin. From the French , by 
A. L. Phipson. With Fifty-Eight Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: C. Scribner «£• Cb.—This is ono of a series 
of books, called “The Illustrated Library of Wonders,** 
which is being published by Charles Scribner k Co., New 
York. The works appeared originally in France, whero 
they have had a great success, over ono million copies 
having been sold. Tho present one is written in a popular 
style, but with scientific accuracy, and gives tho results of 
the very latest discoveries. The book is well translated aud 
thoroughly illustrated. 

Mrs. Jemingham's Journal. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Scribner d Cb.—Wo cannot better describe this little volume 
than in the words of the London Spectator; “a very pretty 
novelette in verse, bright and delicate in workmanship.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette, always a good authority, calls it 
“ unique, original, indeed, in tho manner of its conception 
and execution.” In its way It is really one of the best 
things we have had for a long time. Scribner & Co. have 
republished it, in very neat style, from the London edition. 

CryriUa. By the author of “ The Initials." 1 vol., 8 ro 
Phitada: Turner d Cb. ; —A new edition, in double-column 
octavo, of a first-rate novel. If “Cryrilla” had ended hap¬ 
pily, it would have been as popular as cither “Quits,” or 
“ Tho Initials,” for it is written with equal ability. We 
confess to having read it again with undiminished interest. 

The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the author oj 
u John Halifax." 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper d 
Brothers.— These are not all stories, for some are essays: but 
whether stories or essays they are equally good. Few writers 
elevate and ennoble the heart as much as this one. 

Under Foot. By Alton Clyde. 1 roi., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper d Brothers.— The Illustrations are the best part of 
this volume, and yet they ore by no means first-rate. The 
story, as a story, is very poor indeed. 
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OUE A E M-CJ HAIR."—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUE ARM-CHAIR. OUR NE 

Mia. Caroline Lee Hentz’s Novels.— Messrs. T. B. Peter- 
•on A Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have just wc ^ houukeeper , 
tamed an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of all * 
the celebrated Novels written by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hertz, 

in twelve largo duodecimo volumes. They are printed on ! Bich Plumr Oakes.- 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Q>ok-Book has been tested by s 


Rich PlumrOakes. —Take eleven ounces of butter, seven 


the finest paper, and bound in the most beautiful style, in ounces of sugar, twenty onnees of currants, six ounces i 
Green Morocco cloth, with a new, full-gilt back, and sold at mixed peel, one ounce and a half of almonds, half an oun» 
the low price of $1.75 each, in Morocco cloth; or in paper of mixed nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon, eleven ounces of 
cover at $150 each; or a complete set of the twelve volumes, ; flour, six eggs, brandy, one wineglassful. Warm a smooth 
in Morocco cloth, will be sent to any one, to any place, free pan, large enough for the mixture; put in the butter, tod 
of postage, on receipt of Twenty Dollar*, by the publishers, reduce it to a fine cream by working it about the pan with 

* ° _ . L.nJi Tn 4-YwV TinVi StAA/1 VI fr Ka WU * III wY OS 1# 


The following are the names of the twelve volumes: 


| your hand. In summer the pan need not be warmed, as it 


Linda; or, Tho Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. With a j can reduced to a cream without; but in winter keep the 


complete Biography of Mrs. Caroline Lee nentz. 


mixture as warm as possible without oiling tho butter. Add 


Robert Graham. A Sequel to “Linda; or, The Young Pilot j the sugar, and mix it well with the butter until it become 


of the Belle Creole.” 

Rena; or, The Snow Bird. A Tale of Real Life. 

Marcus Warland; or, Tho Moss Spring. 

Ernest Linwood; or, The Inner Life of tho Author. 
Eeline; or, Mhgnolia Vale; or, The Heiress of Glenmore, 


white, and feels light in the hand. Break in two or three 
eggs at a timo, and work the mixture well before any more 
is added. Continue doing this until they are all used sad it 
becomes light; then add tho spirit, currauts, peel, spices, sod 
almonds, some or most of these being previously cut in thin 


The Planter's Northern Bride; or, Scenes in Mrs. Ilentz’s slices, the peel having also been cut into small, thin strijs 
Childhood. and bite. When these are incorporated, mix in the floor 

Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa’s 8pinning-Wheel. lightly; put it into hoop with paper over the bottom and 

Courtship and Marringe; or, The Joys and Sorrows of Amo- round tho sides, and place it on a baking-plate. Place the 
rlcan Life. tin P Iato containing tho cake on another, the surface of 

Love After Marriage; and other Stories of the Heart. which is covered an inch or two thick with saw-dust, or fine 

The Lost Daughter; and other Stories of the Heart. "hes, to protect the bottom. Bake it in an oven at a moder 

The Banished Son; and other Stories of the Heart. ate heat. The time required to bake it will depend on the 


The above Books nre for sale by all Booksellers, or copies state of the oven, and the size of the cake, 
of any or all of them will be sent, post-paid, to any one, at MiUsfruit Biscuits —A quarter of a pound of presemd 
any place, on receipt of price of tho ones wanted, by the orange-peel, and the same of preserved lemon-peel, «x 
publishers, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, Philadelphia. ounces of angelica, and the same of sweet almonds, and one 

- ounce of bitter. Cut up into pieces half an inch in length 

“Bread Cast Upon the Waters.”—I f the Great Provi- ftnd a quarte r in width. Make an icing with white of epfc 


publishers, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, Philadelphia. : ounces of angelica, and the same of sweet almonds, and one 

- ounce of bitter. Cut up into pieces half an inch in length 

“Bread Cast Upon the Waters.”— If the Great Provi- ftnd a quarte r in width. Make an icing with white of epfc 
deuce has not literally cast bread upon the waters, He has 8Ugnr> ftn( i orange-flower water; put the above ingredients 
planted tho elements of wholesome nourishment on the j nto tlll9 . <jivido the mixture into cakes of any si** pw 
rocks, in the shape of Sea Moss, from which the Sea Moss ferred; put them on the baking-tin, upon which paper 
Farine is mado. This new article boa everywhere won ? b ou j d fl r8t have been laid. Tooch them here and there, 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and the house- by means of a hair-pencil, with a little cochineal, and bake 
keepers of the laud generally regard it in the double light tbenb bnt not in too hot an oven . 

of a staple necessary and a delicious luxury; for while its King's Biscuits .—Put half a pound of butter into s b«« n 
uso lessons tho expenses of living, the exquisite dishes pre- and turn it abont wc n w ith a wooden sjwxm. Whisk six 
pared from it cannot be obtained, even at an extravagant pggg wo u ? m j ( y half a pound of powdered sugar, wbfef so- 
cost, from any other source. Scientific Committees, hotel othpr toa minutes, and then mix with the butter, sfor 
keepers, professional cooks, ladies who superintend their which 8tir in b1x ounce s of currants, and an equal quantity 
own kitchens, physicians, nurses, dyspeptics, and invalids of drled flour After m i x j ng these all well together, drop 
of every class, bear witness of these facts. To this mass of mixture on paper, each about the size of a shiliiofr aD ^ 
indorsements we unhesitatingly add onr own; and without bake in quick 0TeDt the biscuits off the paper while 

fear of contradiction say that the blanc mange, puddings, bot 

oust&rds, etc., ore the most delicious we have ever tasted. TJl6 Q fieen '> t Biscuits. _Make a soft past© by mixing vr 

W'heeler * Wilsob.—Mi-sTh! B. O. Arey, of Whiter, *««»« tho"mghly one pound and » half ol 
Win, writes:— M I here need my Wheeler A Wileoo Sewing- «“«•*>* • * hl « «*£*££ 

Machine over ten yum. without repaim and without break- Jr “"" “ f ° K h, “ n ’ “££■"•“ T cut il Into 

tag a needle, although I commenced the - of It without , ,h J* ^ “ 1 ‘SS.lL, P* 

my inetructionn; have uecd it conatantiy for tamily sewing; M»ut two tach. br*dand W *, OT 

have quilted whole quilt, of the large.. .i», .nd it i. ..ill * hera <" ‘ “*"*• k . W 

in complete order, run. like a top, end bid. Mr to be willed bro "“ them “ d *“* thwn °“ W 
to those who come after me with better powers of produc- . , _ ._flour. butter, 

Uon than an unbroken prairie form.” w 

_ molasses, and loaf-sugar; the butter, sugar, onu 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable bo made hot; then mix in, by degrees, the flour, t ^ 

price*. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising mo- a lemon, and ginger to your taste; drop it on 
diuni in the United States; for it has the largest circulation leaving a space between, and bake it In a rather q® ^ 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, ! Take it off with a knife, and to make a variety, 
village, and cross-roads. over a stick when warm, to look likb wafer*. ^ . 

“No Lady Can Do without Peterson’s Magazine,” says Brighton ^If^ur^nna^ °* * P° ond ** 

the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily. “ It is economy In housekeep- ° * u ff ar . <1 r a P° finely minced. Beet tb* 

. * 4 i. i*« butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely 

ing to take it.” _ BUgar ’ and egg8 for twenty minutes. Oil the «***■£* 

It is Never too Late to get up clube for “Peterson.” it and the flour In at the last. Steam the pi 
Back numbers from January can always be supplied. hour. Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 
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A Luncheon Cake .—One pound of dour, four ounces of ; 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
currants, a quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and 
candied peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
wirud in half a pint of cold milk; all to be mixod. 

SANITARY. 

Curt for Cbms.—l. The strongest acetic acid applied night 
and morning with a camel's-hair brush; in a week the corns 
will disappear. 2. Boil a potato iu its skin, and after it is 
boiled, take the skin and put the inside of it to the corn and 
leave it on for about twelve hours; at the end of tbat time 
the corn will be much better. This useful and simple receipt 
we have often tried and found to effect a remedy. A good 
remedy for soft corns is common chalk rubbed on the corn 
every day, and a piece of cotton wool worn between the toe3 
affected, to prevent pressure—the chalk appears to dry up 
the corn. 

Iceland Moss and Jelly. —Take one ounce of Irish or Ice¬ 
land moss, pick it well, and then soak it in cold water for 
twelve hours; take it out of the water, (which should be 
changed once,) put into a colander and drain, then place it 
in a sauce-pan with three gills of new milk; boil for half an 
hour, and keep stirring the whole time. During the boiling 
add sugar, and flavor with cinnamon or essence of lemon, if 
allowed; then strain through a sieve into a mould. If milk 
is not liked, then boil in three gills of water, but it is not so 
palatable. j 

Wash far Sunburn. —Take two drachms of borax, ono J 
drachm of Roman alum, one ’drachm of camphor, half an I 
ounce of sugar-candy, one pound of ox-gall; mix and stir ; 
well for ten minutes or so, and repeat this stirring three or 1 
Soar times a day for a fortnight, till it appears clear and ; 
transparent. Strain through blotting-paper, and bottle up : 
for use. It is said that strawberries rubbed over the face at 
night w.U remove freckles and sunburn. 

Excellent Pomade. —Three ounces of olive-oil, three-quar¬ 
ters of a drachm of oil of almonds, two drachms of palm-oil, 
half an ounce of white wax, a quarter of a pound of lard^ 
and three-quarters of a drachm of essence of hergamot. This 
pomade is excellent for strengthening the hair, promoting the 
growth of whiskers and inustaclioe, and preventing baldness 

Chicken Panada. —Skin a fowl; cut it iu pieces, leaving 
the breast whole; boil it in three pints of water till perfectly 
tender; 4 >ick off all the neat, and pound it finely in a mor¬ 
tar, and mix it with the liquor it was boiled in; rub it 
through a sieve, and season it with salt. 

Jfdk of Eases. —Bitter almonds, four ounces; distilled 
water, three ounces; elder-flower water, two ounces. Make 
an emulsion, and add oil of tarter, ono ounce and a half; 
tincture of benzoin, one drachm. Cosmetic. Beautifies and 
renders the skin smooth. 

To Destroy Warts. —Dissolve as mnch common washing 
soda as the water will tako up; wash the warts with this 
far a minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Keep 
the water in a bottle, and repeat the washing often, and it 
will take away the largest warts. 

Odd in the Head. —Dr. Poll ion, of France, says that cold 
l^the head can be cared by inhaling hartshorn. The inha¬ 
lation by the nose should be seven or eight times in five 
minutes. 

Freckle Latum. —Mix two ounces of rectified spirits of 
wine; add two tcaspponfals of muriatic acid, with one 
pound and a half of distilled water. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Potatoes u la Maitrt tT Hotel .—Boil the potatoes and let 
them become cold. Then cut them Into rather thick slices. 
Pat a lamp of fresh butter into a stew-pan, and add a little 
Soar—about a teaspoonful for a middling-sized dish. When 
the flour has boiled a littlo while in the batter, add, by de¬ 
grees, a cupful of broth or water. When this has boiled np 
put in the potatoes, with chopped parsley, pepper, and salt. 


Let the potatoes stew for a few minutes, then take them 
from the fire, and when quite off the boil add the yolk of an 
egg beat up with a little lemon-juice and a teaspoonful of 
cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes may 
be dished up and sent to table. There are several ways of 
frying potatoes. The beet is to half boil them first, then cut 
them up into slices, and fry them in butter, or in goose drip¬ 
ping, which is preferable. When the potatoes are brown 
drain off the fat, strew a little salt over them, and let them 
bo eaten while they are hot and crisp. 

Gate ’M Parisien .—Lay slices of sponge-cake at the bottom 
of a glass dish; spread over them a layer of preserve, (red or 
black currant is very good for the purpose,) place over that 
more slices of sponge-cake, then auotber layer of jam. Do 
this until you have filled the dish. Pour over it sufficient 
sherry to soak the cake properly; then beat up the whites of 
four eggs, with sufficient powdered loaf-sugar as to make it 
a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of the cake com¬ 
pletely. Strew tiny colored comfits over the top. 

Jelly from Gelatine .—One ounce and a half of gelatine put 
over night into a pint of cold water, with the rinds and juice 
of three lemons. Next morning add a pint of boiling water, 
half a pint of sherry, the whites and shells of three eggs, and 
sweeten to your taste. Boil the whole ten minutes, and 
strain through a jelly-bag. This will make a quart of jelly. 
Be sure not to stir the mixture after It is placed on the fire. 
It is excellent. 

Brown Toffee .—To eight onnees of butter add one pound 
and a quarter of moist sugar, aud a quarter of a pound of 
molasses; boil these ingredients together until they are 
sufficiently cooked. This may be tested by dropping a little 
of the liquid into a cup of cold water; if it harden quickly 
the toffee is made. Butter some plates, pour the liquid into 
them, and before It cools drop in a few drops of essence of 
lemon, or any other flavoring that may Ik< approved of. 

Caledonian Cream .—Two ounces of mspberry-jara or jelly, 
two ounces of red currant-jelly, two ounces of sifted loaf- 
sugar, tho whites of two eggs put into a bowl and beaten 
with a spoon for three-quarters of an hour. This makes a 
very pretty cream, and is good aud economical. 


FASIIION8 FOR MAY. 

Fio. i.— Short Dress op Buff Pongee. —The skirt is trim¬ 
med with six ruffles, scalloped and bound with coral-colored 
silk; the upper-skirt is made with points in front, and a 
large puff at tho back, and is trimmed to correspond with the 
under-skirt. Close-fitting waist and sleeves, trimmed with 
coral-colored silk. Wide Roman sash. Straw hat, orna¬ 
mented with poppies and wheat-ears, and a gray gauze veil. 

Fio. n. — Short Dress of Mauve Foulard.—T he lower- 
skirt has two very deep pleated ruffles, edged with white 
guipure lace; tho upper-skirt, which opens in front, is 
draped just back of the hips, and is also edged with white 
guipure lace; open body, square in front, aud made with a 
basque; sleeves with two deep pleated ruffles.edged like the 
basque, with white guipure lace. Gray straw hat, with a 
long mnnve plume. 

Fio. m.—H ouse-Dress of Green Foulard— The skirt is 
long and plain; the body is made with a basque, close in 
front, and trimmed with pipings of white silk. Close sleeves, 
with a deep cuff piped with white, and a lace frill falling over 
the hands. Gabrielle ruffle of lace around the neck, anil a 
jabot of lacc down the front. Bow of green ribbon in the hair. 

Fio. iv.—House or Carriaor-Dress of Light-Blue Silk.— 
The front of the drew is trimmed with three ruffles, each 
headed by three pleatings of silk; a court-train falls over 
this, and is trimmed with one ruffle, not very full at the 
bottom of the skirt; the sides of this train are turned back, 
edged with a ruffle, and ornamented with a bow of blue silk 
where tho train meets the top pleating. Body made with 
points back and front, and finished with a narrow pleating, 
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Uku that around the neck, which in open. Long, close sleeve | 
finished with a ruffle and pleating of silk, and a lace falls 
over the hand. Bonnet of black lace, with black ribbon- 
strings tied in a bow on one side, and ornamented with a 
pink rose and blue plume. 

Fig. t.—Short Dress of Black Silk. —The skirt is trim¬ 
med with three flounces, headed by a trimming of black 
lace put over a white lace. Short, puffed upper-skirt, trim¬ 
med in the same way. Tight waist, open in front, with a 
trimining of white and black lace, which also extends to the 
cape-like ends that fall on each side in front of the puffed 
skirt. Sleeves nearly close, with a silk ruffle at the edge, 
Black straw hat, trimmed with carnations and ivy-berries; 
carnation-colored ribbon around the throat. 

Fio. vi.—House-Dress of White Mohair. —The front of 
the skirt is trimmed at the bottom with a ruffle of the mo¬ 
hair, bound with bright blue silk; bias bands of blue silk 
ornament the entire front of the skirt. Court-train, with a 
mohair ruffle, bound with blue. The body is trimmed to 
correspond with the front of the skirt; very large pogoda- 
sleevos. 

Fig. vn.—H ouse-Dress for a Young Ladt. —The skirt is 
of pink silk, trimmed with six ruffles, above each ruffle is a 
narrow band of black velvet ribbon. White gauze over¬ 
skirt, round in frout, very much puffed at the back, and 
trimmed w ith white blond. High body of pink silk, with a 
whito guuzc over-body; long, wide sleeves of the some, trim¬ 
med with blond and black velvet. Black velvet basque, cut 
rather high at the back, but low in front. 

General Remarks. —We give, as usual, this month, some 
of the newest styles for bonnets, hats, and modes of dressing 
the hair, collars, etc.: but the varieties in all these are so 
great, that we cannot afford space but for a few of them- 
Each lady has now an opportunity to select any stylo of 
coiffure of bonnet that may be most becoming to her. 

Among the new importations for dress goods, pongees are 
tho most desirable; they are cool, glossy, and most service- 
1 able, many of them washing admirably; for a short suit 
nothing can be more stylish than a gray or buff pongee,'the 
under-skirt ruffled, and either trimmed In the same color or 
with black; or, if for a young person, with crimson silk; or, 
what is equally stylish, a black silk under-skirt, with the 
upper one and waist of yellow pongoe, prettily draped. Tho 
old-fashioned mousseline delaine is also being revived; this 
is particularly appropriate for draped dresses, os it falls so 
softly, and is inexpensive. Pongee costs one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per yard. Unbleached linens are also 
much sought after for summer dress; these arc in the shades 
of yellow aud gray, and cost oue dollar per yard. Organdies 
and white muslins must always lie popular, except for the 
sea-shore, where they arc of but little uso. A new way of 
using white muslin is very charmiug, aud an old blue, green, 
pink, or mauve silk dress, may be mado to look quite new 
by its use. Largo flounces, or pleatings of white muslin, 
edged with a plain “ footing/’ or with an excellent imitation 
of Valenciennes, are put on the front of tho skirt, and a long 
tunic, trimmed in the same way, falls like a court-train over 
the skirt, and is looped up with bows of black velvet, or with 
ribbon of, the color of the dress. Sometimes these muslin 
flounces are pnt on under silk ones, reaching only a few 
inches below the knee. 

The fashion of wearing two skirts may be turned to good 
account, however, by those w'ho possess a number of light- 
colored droefces of thin material; since by cutting the gored 
skirts shorter they can be made fuller at the waist, and the 
piece token off the top will form a trimming for the front of 
the under-skirt. A tunic or train, open in the front, dis¬ 
playing tho nnder-skirt very long, and disposed in short 
puffs, m partin’, at tho back, with a low or square bodice, will 
form a toilet at once fashionable and effective. Tho npper- 
dross may bo of tho same color ns the under one, but always 
of a darker shade. 


So Many Styles are fashionable now that it is somewhat 
difficult not to mix them, and it requires not only good taste, 
but some historical knowledge to dress well. The present 
fashion has one great advantage, however, that no woman 
need be unbecomingly dressed, whatever her means may be. 

Pointed Waists ore obtaining favor, not only because tbej 
are new, (which is too often the recommendation to an Ame¬ 
rican woman,) but because they are so very becoming to all 
but very slender figures; these latter look better in waist¬ 
bands. Basques, bf various shapes are also gaining ground; 
these are particularly desirable for street costume when a 
jacket or sacqtie are not worn. 

As we said, in our last number, long dresses are never seen 
on tho street; but many of the street costumes are made with 
what is called a court-train, (not very long, however,) which 
Is made to loop up in an artistic way fof out-of-doors, and can 
Ik? dropped in the house, thus making the one dross answer 
admirably for two occasions. 

Lace is most extensively used for trimmings, and a com¬ 
bination of white and black lace is very fashionable. Of 
course, real Valenciennes or thread lacc would cost enor¬ 
mously; but there now conies an excellent imitation of both 
Valenciennes and black lace, which is used by even the 
wealthiest ladies. 

Velvet is so rich that it will be used for bows, etc, on 
dresses during the summer, but, of course, must be put on 
sparingly, or elso it will look too heavy. Fringes, ribbona, 
and jet, will also continue in favor. 

It IS impossible to chronicle all the styles of soeques, pale¬ 
tots, etc.; but as a rule, they are cither very loose, opening 
at the back to admit the showing of the puffed upper-skirt, 
or they are tight-fitting at tho waist, with a small basque, 
or with a long, puffed skirt. 

Bonnets have absolutely changed from a thought of lace, 
which crossed the top of the head, to almost a veritable 
bonnet, with a bit of a cushion, and something of a crown. 
These bonnets are made to look very high in front, and are 
short at the ears. But the Fauchon, the style which we bare 
been w earing so long, is so comfortable and ho easily made at 
home, that it is still the most woru; all trimming* will be 
high in front. 

IIats do not differ materially in shape from those worn 
last winter; they are mostly high, of the Tyrolean, Huguenot, 
and Hungarian shapes, whilst a few still hold on to the 
usually becoming turban. 

A New Fan-Holder for fastening tho fan and the waist— 
a great relief to partners—has been introduced; also, gloves 
for evening wear, with four and even six buttons, adorned 
at the back of tho wrist with a bow of colored ribbon. The 
gloves, too—strangest innovation of all—ore colored to match 
the dress. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress for a Little Girl. —Blue and black poplin 
dress, with a bias flounce around tho bottom. Metternich 
muntlc of white cashmere, scalloped out and bound with 
black velvet; tw’o rows of block velvet above the scallops. 
Hash and bow of black velvet. Block straw hat, with a 
bunch of blue feathers. 

Fig. it.—Dress for a Little Girl. —Dress of gray fonlard, 
trimmed around the l>ottom with a ideated flounce, headed 
by a ribbon trimming of bine and white. Tight-fltting 
cosaque, double-breasted, with blue silk rcrers, and trim¬ 
med to match the skirt. Tyrolese hat of black straw, with 
an aigrette of smooth feathers. 

General Remarks. —For little girls the costnmes ww 
always very coquettish, they wear iu miniature the pretty 
toilets of their mammas. Little boys do not leave off the 
Russian blouse and the full trousers, gathered In at the 
knees. 
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MY BARGAINS AT AUCTION. 

BT MART V. SPENCER. 


“Gonro, going, gone,” cried the auctioneer. 
“Spencer, you say; and a cheap lot, ma’am.” 

I was proud of my bargain. The chairs 
were new, of walnut, and covered with crim¬ 
son plush. The price, too, was ridiculously 
low. At least, I thought so, then. 

Nor had I secured my chairs without a 
struggle. Mrs. Jerome particularly had bid¬ 
den steadily against me. Mrs. Jerome was a 
sort of aival of mine. She Was always striving 
to outshine me. If I bought a new bonnet, or 
appeared in a new wrap* the next Sunday sho 
was sure to have a new bonnet also, or a new 
cloak, both prettier than mine. On this occa¬ 
sion she bid against me, till Miss Almira Smith, 
an old maid whom I cordially disliked, and 
who, I believe, disliked me as heartily, went 
to her and whispered in her ear. After that 
she stopped bidding, and the cha'irs were 
knocked down to me, as I have told. 

I was leaving the auction-room, elated with 
my victory, when Mrs. Jerome came up. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Spencer,” she said, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her voice. “I 
wish you joy of your bargain. The*chair«, as 
the auctioneer says, are very cheap. I only 
hope they haven't moths in them, as Miss Smith 
says.” 

She curtsied, and pabsed On, before I could 
reply. I went home not quite so elated as be¬ 
fore. What if the Chairs really had moths in 
them? But the idea was too provoking to en¬ 
tertain, so I dismissed it summarily. “Yon 
old cat,” said I, apostrophizing Miss Smith, 
“it’s only a hit of your malice!” 

When the chairs came home, all my exulta¬ 
tion returned. Their gay covering brightened 
up the parlor like spring sunshine. I had 
never had walnut chairs before, and was 
naturally prtfud of my acquisition. My hus¬ 
band came home to tea while I was admiring 
my furniture. 

Vol. LVII.—27 


“ Hum!” hfe said. “A new toy. Looks like 
auction-work,” he added, as he turned one of 
the chairs, critically, around. 

Now this nettled me. Not only because he 
called the ohairs “a new toy,” but because his 
tone was* disparaging to auction-work. So I 
replied, a little tartly, 

“ I don’t see why you call them toys. Gra¬ 
cious knows, we’ve wanted new chairs ever so 
long! I’ve bought them out of my savings.” 

“ It wasn’t that, my dear,” he added, coming 
up and kissing me. “I’d have given them to 
you in a moment, if I’d known they would 
have pleased you. The truth is, we men care 
so little for these things,” he continued, apolo¬ 
getically, “that we don’t always realize how 
much pleasure they afford our darling little 
wives.” 

This mollified me a good deal. But I was net 
quite conciliated yet. So I said, with a pout, 

“I don’t think you’re fair, when you sneer 
at them as auction-work. Why shouldn’t things, 
that are sold at auction, be as good as things 
sold in shops?” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” he answered; and 
now he put bis arm around my waist, and drew 
me to him. “I’m sure I can’t tell, only they 
never, or rarely, are. I’ve a dim idea,” ho 
continued, looking laughingly into my eyes, 
“that auction-work is made to sell, not touse, 
and hence that show is substituted for strength. 
But let us hope that our chairs will be paragons 
of usefulness as well as of heanty. Meanwhile, 
what has my little wife got for supper?” 

By this time I was quite restored to good- 
hUmor. The truth- is that Harry is always so 
kind, that I can afford, now and then, to let 
him banter me a little. 

On the whole, as time went by, I considered 
I had achieved a triumph. Everybody admired 
my pretty chairs, and acknowledged that they 
were surprisingly cheap also. 
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AFTER A LONG SICKNESS. 


One day Deacon Staples came in. Now the 
deacon was a heavy man, and awkward also. 

“ I’ve hearn you had some new chairs,” he 
said. “ Darter Jane, she said they yere ’maxing 
fine, and cheap as dirt. They don’t look like 
dirt, though,” he said, laughing at what he 
thought a joke, “they look, contrary-wise, too 
pretty to sit on.” 

“Not at all, not at all, deaoon,” said I, hos¬ 
pitably. “Pray, try one of them.” 

The deacon accordingly sat down. 

“ I declare,” he said, “they’re powerful nice. 
Soft and easy as a feather-bed, ma’am; and 
rest the back so comfortably.” 

As he spoke, he tilted back, on 4he hind-legs 
of his chair, a feat which I have noticed fat 
men are addicted to, when lo! the supports 
/ gave way, and he sprawled on the floor. 

Between mirth at his ludicrous appearanoe, 
and anger at the mishap to my chair, I hardly 
knew whether to laugh, or to cry. The amazed 
look of the victim, and his evident inability to 
get up without assistance, turned the scale in 
favor of the former. I gave him a helping 
hand, smiling as I tugged at his heavy bulk. 

“ Don’t think of apologizing,” I said, kindly, 
as he began to stammer his regrets. “It was 
the fault of the chair altogether.” 

By this time the deacon -was on his feet, and 
was examiping the broken legs. “Well, I 
dunno,” he said, “but what you’re right. 
Seems to me it’s auction-work, now that I 
pome to look at the cheer.” 

The hideous old hippopotamus! When he 
left, I flung myaelf on the sofa, and had a cry. 

My huBbandf 1 eoming in to dinner, found me 
wiping my>eye8 and ruefully contemplating the 
broken chair. He listened, sympathizingly, to 
my story, and then said, 

“Never mind, Mary. We’ll have the chair 
mended, and it will be as good as new. The 
deaoon weighs as much as an elephant, any¬ 
how, and would break down a ohair of marble. 
For my part, I think he ought to sit on a stump, 
and carry it about with him wherever he goes.” 

The picture of the-deacon carrying a large 
stump of a tree about with him, when he went 


visiting, was so ludicrous that I burst out 
laughing, and so forgot my annoyance. 

The weather now began to get warm. One 
day, while dusting the parlor, I was startled 
by the sight of a moth-fly, a thing, up tg that 
time, unknown in our neat household. The 
next day there were two or three. I remem¬ 
bered, with dismay, Miss Smith’s assertion, 
and » began immediately to examine my new 
purchase. A blow or two on the chair-seats ' 
raised swarms of the destructive insect The 
stuffing was alive with moths! 

I tried everything, for many weary weeks, 
to get rid of the pests. But all was in vain. 
The moths had evidently been in the chain 
when I bought them; and Miss Smith’s prying 
eyes had discovered them just in time to make 
a victim of me, instead of Mrs. Jerome. Yery 
soon it came to be a question, not of keeping 
my chairs, but of preserving the rest of my 
furniture; and in self-defence I had to send my 
chairs to a cabinet-maker’s, where the stuffing 
was taken out, the wood cleaned, and new 
horse-hair substituted. By the time ^his was 
done, and fresh plush put on, my chairs cost 
me, as the phrase goes, “a pretty penny.” 

My husband, however, behaved beautifully. 

He did not then, nor has he since, uttered a 
word of reproach, or even of reminder, about 
the chairs. The subject is a sealed book be¬ 
tween us. 

But other people are not so forbearing. The 
other day I met Mrs. Jerome in the street 

“You didn’t have such a bargain in those 
chairs, after all,” she said, with hypocritical 
politeness. “I saw them, last week, at the 
cabinet-maker’s, and knew them at once. I 
suppose, now, what with new hair, and new 
plush, and new varnishing, they’ve cost you 
half, as much again as if you’d bought a set 
from Mr. Jordon at first:, be said,they had, at 
least, and he ought to know.” 

Hateful creature! I could have struck her, 
if it had been, proper. But I answered, civilly, 
as I always do, in such cases. Only I made 
a vow to myself never to have anything to do 
again with .baboains at auction. 


AFTER A "LONG SICKNESS. 

BY N. B. TUBN1R. 

Fow Weary years my clouded eight 
Hae newer known the sweet delight 
That greets me this hright May. 

For me the grasses did not grow; 

For me the flowers did not blow; 

- Nor happy lambkins play. 


And though the seasons went and came, 
To me they only were in name—* 

I only, Winter knew. 

Dread Winter, fraught with care and pain; 
God grant it ne’er may come again 
To chill my life anew! 
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SOMETHING OP A FLIRT. 


IT 1LLA 

44 Now, Georgia, do go and dress. You know 
how long it takes yOu. Mr. Millfield will be 
here before you are ready.” 

‘‘Time enough, annt Jane,” replied the will¬ 
ful young beauty. “Harry and I haven’t had 
our romp oat yet—hare we, Harry ?” 

As she spoke, she turned her head, roguishly, 
and looked over her left shoulder, where Master 
Harry, her baby brother, a little four-year-old, 
with chubby face and curling hair* the Yery 
image of a young Cupid, was perched triumph¬ 
antly. 

It was a pretty picture! The large oavalier 
hat, whieh Georgia wore, gave a sort of Van¬ 
dyke-like air to her face, making it look love- 
Herthan ever; while the arch air of the child, 
peeping over her shoulder, added something of 
misehierou8ne88 to the whole. In spite of the 
sweet smile, of the large, loving eyes, and of 
the tender, mobile mouth, you saw that Miss 
Georgie Win ter glade could be, on occasion, 
something of a flirt. 

u There,” she said, at Iasi, putting the child 
down, “we have bad enough for to-day, Harry. 
Now I must rush up stairs and dress. Aunt 
Jane has gone off in a regular huff.” 

It did not usually take long for Georgie to 
ftnhh her toilet, but on this occasion'her hair 
would not come right, and she was, conse¬ 
quently, behind time. At last she was rdady, 
and taking her fan and gloves, she prepared to 
go down stairs to the drawing-room, where her 
escort awaited her: the said escort being a 
handsome young gentleman, well-bred, and 
born to an excellent position in society, Mr. 
Frederick Augustufc Millfield, to whom she was 
said to be engaged. But before tearing the 
tpper floor, she passed into the next chamber, 
where the very 'queen of old ladies sat, in a 
Urge, crimson chair, before an open grate fire. 

“Now, grandma,” she said, with a look of 
toiiehief and conscious power, “howdo I look ?” 

Mrs. Win ter glade was pronounced “ charm- 
Ug” by old and young; and was quite as great 
a belle, in her way, as her more flighty grand¬ 
child. . The girl was not unlike her, and the 
■tarry Inst re of those sixty-year-old eyes was 
'reflected, more brightly, in the eyes of twenty. 
Her widow’s dress had not been changed for 
thirty years: it was nearly cowered with crepe, 
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so thick that it had the softness of velvet; 
while the plain, white cap was of snowy fresh¬ 
ness. Beautiful hands, that had been painted, 
and modeled, and kissed, and quarreled oyer, 
lay in her lap; and the still handsome face 
Wore an affectionate smile, that had yet some¬ 
thing of sadness in it, as her eyes rested on the 
figure that curtsied and pirouetted before her. 

“ Yohr mirror has already told you all that 
I think,” said Mrs. Winterglade, fondly; “but 
I am afraid, dear child, that you have quite 
forgotten MV. Millfield, who must really feel 
hurt by this time.” 

“She generally does forget Millfield,” re¬ 
marked aunt Jane, who sat on the other side of 
the fire; “and if /were Frederick Augustus—” 

“ What would you do now, aunt Jane, pro¬ 
vided you were twenty years younger, and 
had a legal right to call yourself a man and a 
brother?” 

“I would transfer my affections to a girl 
who. had some heart,” Was the reply, in an 
irritated tone; for aunt Jane was not at all 
pleased with the allusion to her age. 

The transparent skin that seemed almost 
drawn over the lady’s thin face was deeply 
flushed, as Miss Georgie threw .back her head 
and laughed as though she could not possibly 
help it. 

“Firsf, catch your flfeh,” said she, saucily 
enough; “for, impossible as It may seem to 
you, auntie, I am really about as good as other 
girls—better than some of them. I do think 
I am rather nice*looking, and if 1 love to flirt a 
little-” 

“ A little!” was echoed ftom the corner. 

“Go down,Georgie,” said her grandmother, 
mildly, but in a tone that forbade trifling. “No 
guest in my house must be treated rudely.” 

“Yes, grandma,” said Georgie, With a kiss 
that was enough to disarm any amount of 
*anger, “you are the only one who can make 
me behave myself.’ 1 Aunt Jane flushed again, 
and her head went up a few inches. “Do you 
know, though,” she continued, “I am quite 
jealous of Frederick Augustus? I believe you 
think almost as much of him as you do of me,” , 

Mrs. Winterglade rose deliberately, and" 
taking the young lady’s arm, walked her down 
to the parlor. 
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The brow of the young man, which had 
begun to look gloomy, cleared, as he beheld 
the glowing apparition, and he thought in his 
heart, 

“If to her share some trifling error* fail, 

Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.’* 

“Have l been long?” asked Miss Georgie, 
very sweetly, when the gentleman had paid 
his respects to her grandmother. 

This was fairly adding insult to injury; but 
he answered very creditably that the time 
always seemed long when he was waiting for 
her. . 

He might have said with truth that it not 
only “seemed,” but was long. Miss Georgie, 
howevep, smiled benevolently, and vouchsafed 
no sort of apology for her tardiness. 

But Mrs. /Winterglade said, very sweetly, 
that her granddaughter must be excused this 
time, as her dressing-maid bad bee** quite, un¬ 
successful with her hair, and it had tor be done 
over at the last moment. Mr. Millfield bright¬ 
ened perceptibly under her genial influence; 
and it added considerably to Miss Georgia’s 
attractions, that she would put him in posses¬ 
sion of such a charming grandmother. 

“Mother,” said aunt Jane, when Mrs, Win- 
terglade returned up stairs, after the young 
couple bad gone, “you reajly spoil that girl.” 

“Let us spoil her, Jane, in a measure,” 
replied the old lady, with her hand on her 
daughter’s, “my, only son’s, and your only 
brother’s only .daughter. Nobody but her, and 
poor little Harry left. These bright, young 
days come but once in a lifetime; we will Btrew 
her path with roses while we .can.” 

But aunt Jane, or as she should more cor¬ 
rectly be called, Mrs. Emmerton, did not ap¬ 
prove the rose theory. Georgie, probably, 
supplied her path with too many thorns, , 

Meantime, let us follow our heroine to the 
ball-room* Whenever Georgia entered a room, 
there was a perceptible hush in jhe assembly. 
Malicious people had even been known to ssy 
that anxious dowagers figuratively gathered 
their sons under their wiqgs, as though- she 
were an improved edition of the wicked giant 
in fairy-tales. But be -this as it might, she 
certainly made a sensation; and the gentleman 
in attendance always -felt himself to be of less 
consequence even, if possible, than Mr, Toots. 

Frederick Augustus realised this rather 
keenly, as several eager admirers rushed for¬ 
ward, on the evening in question, the moment 
Georgie entered;. for Miss .Winterglafie’s en¬ 
gagements were never looked upon in the light 
of otkek people’s engagements—time alone 


would prove whether she was really to be 
regarded as private property. There are some 
fortunate people who oan do and say with im¬ 
punity things that would not be tolerated, for 
a moment, in any one else; and Georgie*Wm- 
terglade was one of these fortunate individuals. 
People talked, of course, and blamed her* but, 
.nevertheless, these very people showered smiles 
upon her, and would stand on their heads, as 
the saying £% for the slightest mark of her 
favor. 

Later in the evening, when Mr. Millfield, in 
obedience to orders, was endeavoring.to make 
himself agreeable to another young lady—with 
at least one ear and eye on Georgife’s words sad 
movements— 1 & very distinguishecblookingtnan, 
in military undress, app^ored in the doorway, 
leaning carelessly against the arch, as though 
he were undeoided whether to enter or not 

Georgie’s quiok eye spied him, and made the 
rapid discovery that he wae quite handsome, 
with a very heavy mustache and beaid/ and 
rather a fiery expression; that he was about 
forty, and evidently a stranger. She hoped 
he would come in, he was certainly very inte¬ 
resting. He did not move, however, for some 
time; and the ’young lady became quite rest¬ 
less, and changed her seat. 

“ Come, H&dleigh,” said a gentleman to the 
new-senior, “-don’t stand there like an orna¬ 
mental pillar, but get fairly into the roim, and 
I’ll introduce you to Miss Winterglade, the 
belle of this bright parterre.” 

“No; thank-you,” was- the reply, *noneof 
your Mias Winterglades for me—I have heard 
of the young lady, and intend to keep clear of 
her. I have beenr«adroiring a very lovely girl, 
the one yonder with ,those great, luminous eyes; 
introduce me to her, and your belle may con¬ 
tinue to enchant the crowd at the piano, m I 
think she is doing at this very moment.” 

-The gentleman smiled, but made no ariswer; 
and very' seen rffter, Col Hadleigh was pre¬ 
sented to the object of his admiration, who , 
turned'out** to his astonishment, to be<the dan¬ 
gerous Miss; Winterglade, herself. Moreeveir, 
she had heard every word he said, and scarcely 
knew whether to be pleased or indignant 

As he was a man, however, she reasoned that 
it would do him no harm to be punished a lHile. 

He looked conceited, she said to herself, thotgb 
acknowledging that he had sufficient giwtond* 
for. this; 1 Falling quite naturally into the 
of a very frank and artless girl, with the din* 
most possible perception of her own oharae. 
and a happy gift at turning flattering'remarks 
into ridicule, Miss Georgie soon cast a subtle 
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■pell over the colonel, who had never met any 
one quite like her, while poor 'Frederick glow¬ 
ered at: them from a distanoe. 

“I declare,” remarked a very plain yoUng 
lady to her sister, “how shamefully that 
Georgia Winterglade does behave! And the 
worse girls act, the more men seem to admire 
them. Juet look at poor Mr. Millfield, fairly 
turned off, while she flirts with that coftceited- 
looking colonel! I'll call the poor man ever 
here—he Seems so lonely.’ 1 

Frederick obeyed the beckoning finger, as in 
duty bound; but did not seem to appreciate the 
interest he had excited. He answered so'ab¬ 
sently, that Miss Ditffle bit her lip with vexa¬ 
tion;, and, finally, allowed him to glide away 
without making any further effort for his‘de¬ 
tention. 

Miss Georgie was exasperating in the ex¬ 
treme, smiling up into the coloUePB face, and 
listening as flatteringly to his words as though 
he had inherited the wisdom of the ages; while 
she quite forgot the waltz she had promised to 
Frederick, and treated him, when he orossed 
her path, as though she had been his elder 
sister. 

“Georgina,” said Mr. Millfield; quite sternly, 
when they were driving home, “how is this to 
end?” 

“In other words,” she replied, very tanta- 
lisingly; “yon wish to know what my inten¬ 
tions are? I can only say, at present, that 
they will be developed by circumstances. Just 
now, I think seriously of going to sleep, as 
sodn as my head touches the pillow. Do you 
know aunt Jane considers that she has had a 
very bad night, unless she falls asleep while 
she is preparing to retire?” 

Something like, “Cruel, heartless flirt!” 
issued from Frederick Augustus’ lips. 

“Don't call names,” said Mis® Winterglade, 
amiably, “for / shall not call you anything.” 

Mr. Millfield was past speech, and could 
scarcely refrain from shaking his lady-love, 
as he lifted her ont at her grandmother’s 
door. 

“Pleasant dreams, and a better frame of 
mind.” was her parting salutation. 

His dreams were delightftil; the colonel 
(Who appeared to him a very ugly, coarse- 
lookmg man) nsed him as a target for a mur¬ 
derous revolver; while Georgie looked on, 
smiling, and seemed to derive great satisfac¬ 
tion from the performance. 

Wh« Mr. Millfield’s card was brought in, 
next morning. Miss Winterglade Was not equal 
to the effort of seeing him. 


“ Now, Georgie,” said her grandmother, 
quite sternly for her, “ what docs thiB mean?” 

“ It means, ma’am,” replied the young lady, 
very meekly, “that Mr. Millfield, last evening, 
developed some traits of character that I do 
not admire; and an interview with him, this 
morning, would not be satisfactory to either of 
ns.” 

“How about your traits?” asked aunt Jane, 
with a rather vicious twitoh at her erochet- 
work. 

“ They are very well, thank you, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Winterglade glanced reprovingly at the 
naughty girl; and Mrs. Emmerton made a fresh 
attack. 

“Did you meet any stranger last evening?” 

“Yes f m,I was introduced to a very hand¬ 
some man, a Col. Hadleigh. He asked permis¬ 
sion to call.” 

Mrs. Emmerton threw a significant, look at 
her mother, and suddenly left the room; when 
Georgie, with a Bigh of relief, dropped down 
on a cushion close to her grandmother, and 
gnsed dreamily into the fire, as she remarked, 
“I can’t realize that aunt Jane has really been 
married—she seems just like an old maid.” 

“ I do not approve of your conduct, Georgie,” 
said Mrs. Winterglade, gravely; “you are dis¬ 
respectful to your aunt, and frivolous to your 
admirers. I tremble for your happiness ten 
years hence, if yon are spared to see that 
time.” 

“Ten years is a long time, dear grand¬ 
mother,” said the girl, laughingly, as sho 
caressed One of the beautiful hands; “besides. 
I intend to reform long before that. 1 do not 
mean to be naughty, but aunt Jane has a gif} 
| of drawing out all the bad in my nature. 1 
t think she is a good woman, too, and means wel} 
by me.” 

i The soberly, reflective way in which this wa§ 
I uttered, caused Mrs. Winterglade to smile iq 
j spite of herself; but she discreetly turned away 
her head to hide it from Georgie. 

“Your aunt Jane,” said she, “was very 
attractive as a girl, with a delicate, peach- 
blossom kind of beauty, that iB seldom seen. 
You know the romantic story of her first meet¬ 
ing with her husband?” 

“Yes,” replied Georgie, as though repeating 
a lesson long since learned by heart, “I re¬ 
member. She was crowned with lilies, and 
barefooted, and left, like somebody or other in 
the mythology, on a rock in the water, by some 
mischievous girls, who promised to row back 
fbr her immediately, but, instead of fchat, they 
[ routed to land to give her a good fright; and a 
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very handsome, young gentleman finally came 
to her rescue, and took her into his boat; and 
this was uncle Emmerton, whom I never saw. 
I have always envied aunt Jane that episode; 
why don’t something romantic happen to me, I 
wonder? I’m all ready to be fallen in love 
with in some uncommon way, by some uncom¬ 
mon man: but I’m very tired of ordinary mor¬ 
tals.” 

“Rather extraordinary sentiments for a 
young lady who is engaged,” said Mrs. Win- 
terglade, disapprovingly. “What would Mr. 
Millfield say to all this?” 

“But, grandmamma, dear, I am not really 
engaged,” interposed Georgie; “there is only 
a sort of understanding between us.” 

“An understanding for what, may I ask?” 

“Why,” with a little hesitation, “if we are 
satisfied with each other, we shall be engaged. 
But I do not think I am satisfied. I didn’t like 
Mr. Millfield’s conduct last night. He really 
seemed jealous and irritable; and I wish him 
to understand that I have not promised yet 
to * forsake all others, and cleave only unto 
him.’ ” 

The reader will, probably, think that Miss 
Georgie received only her just deserts in get¬ 
ting an unusually grave lecture from her in¬ 
dulgent grandmother; at least, aunt Jane did, 
who was about entering the room while it was 
in progress, but turned back, in a very com¬ 
fortable frame of mind, to her own apartment. 

Georgie cried, and promised amendment; 
and the dear, old lady began to think that 
“really she had been very severe to the poor 
child,” and bestowed an extra petting on her 
when the lecture was over. 

There were traces of tears in her voice, and 
a pensive expression in the “great, luminous 
eyes,” that were Col. Hadleigh’s especial ad¬ 
miration, when Georgie went down to receive 
that gentleman; and her conquest of the even¬ 
ing before was still more firmly riveted. 

Miss Winterglade, after that morning, began 
to discourse in a new strain. She talked of 
having “some one to look up to,” of “re¬ 
verencing one’s lover and husband,” and ex¬ 
pressed great disgust for “boys.” 

Aunt Jane “saw what it was coming to,'” 
ns she said a number of times; and so did 
Frederick Augustus, who gnashed his teeth 
and retired at an eafly stage of the proceed¬ 
ings; while Mrs. Winterglade mourned over 
this strange fancy of the spoiled child’s, and 
tried her best to discourage her. 

“Think, Georgie,” she would say, “of those 
four children 1” 


“I do think of them, grandmamma,” would 
Georgie reply, “dear little things! I mean to 
teach them all myself. Dcn't I teach Harry?” 

Aunt Jane said but little. Yet she managed 
to get Georgie into a towering passion with 
her, one day* when a letter from Col. Hadleigh 
gave an account of the serious illness of one of 
the infants, by remarking that it would be a 
blessed thing for the child, and for Georgia, if 
it should be translated to heaven. 

The step-mother elect declared that she 
Would not part with one of them—there were 
not any too many—and such remarks were 
utterly savage and unfeeling. " Aunt Jane was 
quite annihilated, and figuratively washed her 
hands of Georgia's affairs for the future. 

People generally thought it a very presum¬ 
ing thing in Col. Iladleigli, a widower of forty 
with four ohildren, to appropriate pretty 
Georgie Winterglade*. They could not im¬ 
agine what spell he had cast over her. Others 
looked rather incredulous, and wondered how 
long it would last. The colonel was supremely 
happy, for not only the young lady herself, hot 
all her surroundings, were perfectly unexcep¬ 
tionable. Mrs. Winterglade was a connection 
to be proud of; and her establishment had an 
air of wealth and refinement that had com* 
down through several generations. 

Col. Hadleigh was a very proud man, re¬ 
joicing in a family, that, he said, could be 
traced back to the Norman Conquest; undone 
of the highest praises he had to bestow on 
Georgie was tfcat “she would grace a coronet” 
He hipted that there was a stray one floating 
around in his family, and some day it might 
actually rest on, those beautiful locks. 

The four children had all been to spend the 
day at Mrs. Winterglade’s, and nearly deaf¬ 
ened her with their noise; sticking up her best 
chairs with candy, and roaring at the top of 
their lungs whenever their innocent recrea¬ 
tions were interfered with. Aunt Jane said, 
very dryly, that those who loved them could 
enjoy the comforting conviction that they were 
not destined to early deaths. 

One day, however. Miss Georgie tried her 
power with the colonel, and went too far. U 
was something like that story of the chivalrous 
period, where a lady tested her lover’s bravery 
and devotion by dropping her glove into an 
inclosure containing some savage animal, and 
dared the gentleman to rescue it. She reco¬ 
vered her glove, but lost her lover; and so it 
was with Georgie. Her unreasonable demand 
was politely complied with; and she was as 
politely “released,” as the colonel expressed 
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it, in an unexceptionable note, that she tore to 1 
pieces, and danced on; and then rushed to her 
grandmother with such white cheeks and flam¬ 
ing eyes, that Mrs. Winterglade was fairly 
frightened. 

“Georgie,” said the old lady, mournfully, 
when the full extent of this humiliation was 
made known to her, “you arq very much) to 
bdame.” 

“Oh!” cried Georgie, in mingled anger and 
distress, “do Bend me away somewhere, grand¬ 
mamma—I never can meet that hateful man 
again J” 

And she comforted herself by throwing into 
the fire quite an elaborate doll, that she had 
been preparing for the eldest hope of the Had- 
leighs. 

“1 wish I could go into a convent!” added 
the young lady, as Bhe reflected upon her very 
unpleasant position. 

“ You would be flirting with the priests be¬ 
fore you had been there a week,” remarked 
aunt Jane. 

Georgie took this quite meekly;, and even 
wondered whether a regular course of aunt 
Jane would not be a beneficial, though bitter, 
tonic. She cried, and her eyes were swollen, 
and her cheeks pale; and as it was impossible 
to scold her in this condition, her grandmother 
said kindly, 

“ Go to bed, iny child—and in the morning 
wc will talk this matter over.” 

Georgie went, and sobbed herself to sleep; 
more, it is to be feared, because the colonel 
had sent in his resignation, instead of being 
dismissed, than from any feeling of disap¬ 
pointed love. Frederick Augustus, and the 
other unfortunates, seemed likely to be re¬ 
venged. 

Mrs. Winterglade passed a wakeful night; 
blaming herself severely for Georgie’s misde¬ 
meanors, and wondering what disposal she 
had better make of her troublesome charge. 
As Georgie said, she could not meet the colonel 
again, which she was likely to do, if she re¬ 
mained in town; and as it was nearly June, a 
quiet country retreat seemed the best thing 
that offered. People like Mrs. Winterglade 
usually have such conveniences, and all others, 
at their command; a very obliging farmer- 
oousin and his family would, she knew, feel 
highly honored by a visit from the young lady; 
and as the place in question was as different as 
possible from Newport or Saratoga, * month’s 
retirement in that quiet region would, proba- 
niy, have a most beneficial effect. 

^ Geqrgie made a wry face when cousin Gol- 


ders was first proposed to her; but in the end, 
she acquiesced with a very good grace. She 
was glad to go somewhere, and it was not the 
season yet for anything exciting; besides, she 
had a dim, undefined sort of feeling, that, in 
some way, she was going to meet her fate, and 
that it was coming to her in a very pleasant 
shape. How could she tell but that it might 
be a second and improved edition of aunt 
Jane’s adventure, with lilies and bare feet, on 
a rock in the water ? It was not the season for 
lilies, but Georgie did not stop at this. 

Aunt Jane packed Georgie’s trunk with a 
sort of cheerful malice that was rather hard 
to bear, and even proposed accompanying the 
exile to her Siberia; but Georgie felt that this 
was making her punishment disproportioned 
to the offence, and resolutely declined. 

Grandmamma was quite solemn at parting 
from her pet, and gazed after her wistfully, 
from the platform, until the train was in mo¬ 
tion; but Georgie appeared to be in high 
spirits, and assured the old lady that in two 
hours’ time she would be in the bosom of 
cousin Golders’ family, and, perhaps, hoping 
with the week’s churning or baking. 

She never got there at all. 

She had disposed of her traveling-bag, and 
opened her novel; discovered that the inevit¬ 
able woman and baby were on the right; the 
stout gentleman just behind; and the young 
man who stared, and is disposed to be officious, 
in front of her; but, becoming quite oblivious 
of all these surroundings, she was tracing her 
heroine through a most delightfully-romantic 
dilemma, to the total absorption of all things 
real. 

Suddenly, there was a lurch of the car—a 
crash; another lurch, and Georgie was thrown 
from her seat. Darkness and confusion; a 
hand grasped her; she was raised in some¬ 
body’s arms, and dragged through a window; 
but, quite unheroine-like, she did not faint, 
and was fully conscious that she had received 
several bruises. 

She was considerably stunned, at first, by 
the suddenness of this unlooked-for episode; 
but remembering that some one had rescued 
her, she turned to look upon her preserver; 
and then she screamed for the first time, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

It was Frederick Augustus. 

Never had he acquitted himself so well, both 
in act and speech; and he looked really noble 
| as he said, 

| “ I could not help it,>Georgie. Do not think 

I me guilty of the meanness of following you. I 
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took the train solely on business, with no know¬ 
ledge whatever of your movements; and my 
surprise at seeing you, a few Seats in front of 
me, Was quite as great as yours now is St Beeing 
me. Will you let me do what I can for you?” 

The ceals of fire were falling fast and ftiri- 
ous, and Miss Georgie instinctively put her 
hands to her head. “You have saved my life,” 
she mutmured, “and I so little deserve it!” 

“Georgie!” whispered her deliverer, “may 
I ’dare——” 

“Only run into another train,” Baid a gen¬ 
tleman, as he passed them; “ grand smSsh-up, 
and several killed, I believe. All who have 
whole bones shtuld be thankful.” 

Georgie shuddered, ahd drew closer to her 
protector. * No need to go to the middle ages 
for chivalry, nor to swords And epaulets fbr 
bravery; this was more than being rescued 
from a rock in the water; and Sunt Jane’s little 
episode sank into nothingness beside it. 4 

Mrs. Winterglade could scarcely believe her 
eyes, later in the day, when a carriage drove 
up, and the granddaughter, whom she had sup¬ 
posed safely domiciled by this time at cousin 
Golders, alighted, with the most tender assist¬ 
ance from Mr. Millfield. She was thankful, 


after the first shock, that it was not a new ad¬ 
mirer. 

“Georgie,” said the old lady, when they 
were somewhat quieted, And Frederick Au¬ 
gustus had taken his leave, “is there a fresh 
‘understanding’ between you and Mr. Mill- 
field? It seems to me that things look like it” 

The crimson cheeks and fast-filling eyes were 
quite eloquent, as Georgie nestled up to her 
grandmother. “NO, dear grandmamma, but 
with your approbation, there is now a firm en¬ 
gagement, as sacredly binding to me as the 
marriage-vow itself. You approve, do you 
not?” 

“ With all my heart, dear child. In spite of 
his quiet exterior, I always felt that there was 
a great deal in Frederick Millfield; but he must 
not take you away from me too soon.” 

• <r He Is certainly vCry forgiving,” remarked 
aunt Jane, who could not help saying it for the 
life of her. 

Georgie left hernestling-place, and walked 
directly up to her aunt. Before the astonished 
lady Could realize it, a kiss had been pressed 
on her lips, and a gentle voice whispered, 

“ He w forgiving, aunt Jane—will you beflQi 
too?” 


THE ABSENT FATHER’S PORTRAIT. 

BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 


Twas a yoar ago he left us. 

And It seems the other day 
That I flung my arms about him. 
And the great ship sailed away. 
Yon were slumb'ring on your pillow, 
And he kissed you as you slept; 
And the blessing that he left you, 
Was the sorrow that he wept. 

Oft at night I hear him whisper, 

As I'm dreaming in my bed, 

Then I know your father’s praying, 
Asking blessings on your head. 


We must oling, my boy, together, 

“For the time we’re left alone; 

You fbr me, and I for yon, lore. 

Till those lonely years aro gone. 

1 • ‘He k totUng through the Winter, 

Through the Summer days of sun; 
From the cheerless chill of daybreak 
Till the weary day is done; 

All for ns, my boy and darling! 

Would the happy time would come, 
When we’ll hear again his footsteps, 
When we’ll welcome him at home. 


LOVE REVEALED. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Such a trite and graceless sinner, 
You wonld wonder I could win her, 
She, as white as purest snow; 
From my lot of 111 defend her, 

For she loves, me .true and tender, 
Her worm blushes told me so. 

Heaviness may gather o’er me, 

And the way look dark before me, 
A A It oftimes will below: 


I will pass It by unheeding, 

For she loves me, at toy pleading— 
Her clear eyes have told me so. 

O'er the changeless seas a sailing, 
With our hope and ftdth unfailing, 
In the sunshine we will go; 

All in all, and never parted, 

For she loves me, the true-hearted— 
Her dear lipe haver told me so. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There were hours, during that day, when 
the dilemma before Fred Leeds almost drove 
him insane. Should he return to the old 
starring, ill-clothed, scoundrelly life m Bohe¬ 
mia, or should he follow up this chance of a 
wealthy marriage, no matter at what cost? At 
times, he would thrust the whole matter from 
him, and for a moment enjoy his segar, or hia 
wine, or his own feeble joke at the elub, .as 
though the fat, German fiend had not his wh>le 
life in her flabby, unclean hands. But then 
the terrible dilemma would rise before him 
again, till his weak brain almost gave way be¬ 
fore it. 

He dined at home. The oolonel requested 
Mrs. M* In tosh’8 presence in the library, and 
left the young people alone orer their dessert. 
Then Fred proceeded to put a plot into execu¬ 
tion, of which he had been thinking for the 
last few hours. He had never mentioned the 
Wortleys to Lotty, since the first day they met 
Dick in the Park. But he plunged boldly into 
the middle of the subject now. Lotty’s gentle 
voice, and pitying, brown eyes fixed on him, 
gave him courage. The pear was so very ripe, 
he thought, it would be a shame not to pluck it. 

The truth was that Fred’s features were 
sharpened and haggard; and Lotty, who was 
fond of the “kind, little fellow 1 * in a certain 
way, watched him as his mother might have 
done, longing to administer Some of her darling 
homeopathic doses. 

“ You are intimate with Mrs. Wortley, they 
tell me, Lotty?*’ he began. 

lotty donned all her armor in an instant. 
8he was clothed in steel, complete, before Fred 
had half cracked his almond. 

“She is my aunt. I like her. Yes.** 

“The old Iady*s well enough,** carelessly. 
“It*s Dick that I’d guard you against.*’ 

“Why, he is a friend of yours, Frederick.** 
“Of course,** coolly. “ A very proper ac¬ 
quaintance for me. But for a young girl ten¬ 
derly reared—that’s another thing.” 

There was one sharp glance from Lotty, and 
then she went back to the flowers beside 
her plate, and began to pull them to pieces, 


playing With the dog beside her, half humming 
a tune the while. 

“You are net listening, I’m afraid,” Fred 
resumed. 

“ Oh! I beg pardon I Certainly. You were 
talking of Mr. Wortley* You said he was— 
was——” 

“No fit companion for you. He is coarse 
and vulgar. None of the men in our set would 
have introduced him to their mothers or sisters. 
You noticed how I tried to avoid presenting 
him to you?” 

“ Yes, I noticed.” There was a quiet, amused 
smile on Lotty’s mouth. She kept her bright 
eyes on Fred’s face. 

“There are some odd Btories afloat about 
Wortley, which I would not mention to you, 
only that you may know how to estimate him. 
It was only last month he was up before the 
Police-Court, on a criminal charge.” 

. Lotty half rose from her chair, her eyes glit¬ 
tering. “I do not believe it,” she said. Then 
quietly sinking down again, she added, calmly, 
“You are mistaken, Frederick.” 

“No mistake, ’pom my honor. It was in the 
police report. Assault and battery. Charged 
on a couple of policemen, who were taking 
some woman off to the Tombs. A kind of 
woman of whom I cannot speak to yon. One 
of his companions. There is the paper,” pass¬ 
ing it over to her. 

She took it and held it a moment. 

Curiosity, strong in man or woman, was 
raging within her; blit, being a woman, she 
was able to conquer it. She laid, down the 
paper without a glance. “It does not matter. 
I know Richard Wortley,” she said, quietly. 

A great load was taken off of Leeds’ mind by 
her maimer. 

“ You believe it without reading? Well, it 
is true. The' only excuse for him is that he 
was under the influence of liquor—Richard 
drinks, and drinks hard. I have known it for 
years, and it enables me to explain muoh of 
his discreditable conduct. I always accounted 
for his mad folly about the Warford will in that 
way.” 

“ The Warford will?” 
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“ Did you never hear of that? But, of course, 
you did not. The Wortleys would be glad to 
smother it, no doubt; and we would be slow to 
tell you anything so shameful of a relative. 
Warford was a queer old party, a grand-uncle 
of Mrs. Wortley, or something of that sort.; a 
miser, to tell the truth, with no heirs, except 
one son, whom he had disinherited years be¬ 
fore. He took a fancy to Dick, who humored 
him, gave him first-class lunches at the res¬ 
taurants, and nursed him when he fell sick. 
Played a bold game for the money, you see! 
In consequence, when the old man died, Dick 
was brought in sole legatee, the son cut off 
with the price of a suit of new mourning. 
Now, you know, the Wortleys are poor. They 
live from week to week on the sale of those 
daubs of his, and they never lay by a penny. 
Dick’s hand is happiest in his pocket, flinging 
out dollars like pebbles; and when all are 
gone, then to work again. So you may know 
what a godsend this fortune was to them. The 
old lady is a dead weight on his hands, too, 
and this money would have put her comfort¬ 
ably out of his way, and left him free to follow 
his own devices.” 

“And that is your judgment of Richard 
Wortley!” Lotty’s >rown eyes flashed fire, as 
she broke out thus. But the next moment she 
controlled herself. “Go on, Frederick,” she 
said, quietly, “I am listening.” 

Fred watched her speculatively, a moment, 
with his light eyes half contracted. “You do 
not agree with me, I perceive,” he said, with 
studied courtesy. “You think him a devoted, 
self-sacrificing son, no doubt. Hear the sequel, 
then! This affectionate son, this sound, reason¬ 
able man of business, gets drunk one day, (my 
charity suggests that excuse,) and by a stroke 
of his pen leaves himself and his mother pau¬ 
pers.” 

“ I do not understand,” she said, with a be¬ 
wildered look. 

“Gives back the estate to Warford’s son— 
houses, land, and stocks; plays my Lord Mar¬ 
quis of Carabas; invites young Warford, if he 
wants to show his gratitude, to buy a couple 
of his landscapes. * Yon’ll lose nothing by it,’ 
he said, with his sublime conceit. * Ten years 
hence there will be a demand in the market 
for all I can paint.’ Fact! I had the story 
from Ingoldsby, who saw the whole transac¬ 
tion. Then my man lights his segar, and 
saunters home to his mother, whom he had 
beggared.” 

“And Warford?” said Lotty, whe had list¬ 
ened with bated breath and glistening eyes. 


“ Warford? He was struck dumb, Ingoldsby 
said. I suppose he thanked God for sending 
brandy into the world.” 

“ Richard was not drunk when he did that!” 

Fred laughed contemptuously. 

“ That was about four years ago,” he said. 
“Wortley has been scraping his way in the 
beggarly fashion, you see, ever since.” 

“Have you any more stories of him like 
these?” 

“I’ll tell you some others another day, if 
they please you.” 

“JThey do please me,” said Lotty, deliber¬ 
ately rising and looking at him steadily. “I 
thank you for them, Frederick. Whatever 
meaning you attach to them, they help me to 
understand Richard Wortley better.” 

Her manner, even more than her words, 
made him begin to doubt the wisdom of his 
Machiavelian policy. 

He also rose. For the first time the chance 
of mistake flashed upon him. What if the fruit 
was not ripe? What if this girl, who stood 
quietly waiting, apparently to reveal some un¬ 
disclosed- secret concerning herself, was, in 
truth, indifferent to him? What if, while be 
had delayed and doubted, Wortley had actually 
won her? 

It had been easy enough to debate, while be 
thought the result depended on his decision. 
But when the fact that it was beyond his power 
suggested itself, the money in the lead-mine, 
now forever gone from him, assumed gigantic 
and maddening proportions. 

But Fred Leeds never lost control of himself. 
He went toward Lotty, and took her soft hand 
in his. It was hot. She trembled, and her 
whole frame throbbed with fever and repressed 
excitement. 

He stroked her fingers gently. “Lotty,” be 
said, soothingly, “I have tried to be your 
friend. I tried to take the place of a brother 
to you when you came among us a stranger.” 

“ I know that,” the tears in her eyes. “You 
were the orily friend I had. But I have a nearer 
friend than you, and it is not wise to malign 
him to me.” 

Fred drew a long breath, and in that moment 
: faced the worst. He met it gallantly. “I un- 
; der stand it,” he said, in a tone of deep eon- 
; cern. “I had no idea that this was so serious 
: a matter. I will not try to influence your 
: attachment, Lotty,” pausing between the sen¬ 
tences, apparently overcome by some secret 
feeling. “But this warning it is my duty to 
give. Richard Wortley is a man who has loved 
many women. But he has been true to none. 
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If ever the day comes when 118 lore fails you, 
remember your—your brother, Lotty,” with a 
feeble smile. 

It penetrated all her indignation and touched 
Lotty, for she was a soft-hearted woman, and 
eould not bear to see even a dog, justly or not, 
in pain. “You wrong Richard,” she said, 
gently; “but it is because you do not under¬ 
stand him. I never doubted your friendship 
forme, Frederick.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and held it 
there. At the same moment a servant opened 
the door, and announced “Mr. Richard Wort- 
ley.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Fbbd went forward cordially, both hands 
out, to meet him. “My dear fellow 1 I am 
delighted to see you!” he cried. 

Lotty drew back with a shy greeting, the 
happy blushes dyeing her very throat. Dick 
alone stood motionless, the purple blood in his 
face, looking sternly from one to the other. 
He put his hand on Leeds’ shoulder, with a 
contemptuous shake, as though he had laid 
hold of an unclean spaniel. 

“Knowing your secret ns I do, Leeds,” he 
said, under his breath, “it % is hardly wise in 
you to touch, with your foul lips, the woman 
to whom I am betrothed.” 

Fred had hardly time to draw himself away 
when his father entered. The colonel was 
grave, and moderate, and genuine beyond 
parallel to-night; his iron-gray hair, his slow, 
thoughtful smile, his steady, reasonable eyes, 
were calculated to inspire the world with the 
belief that one middle-aged man in it had ab¬ 
sorbed more than his share of respectability 
and truthfulness. 

He paused a moment, with Dick’s card in 
his hand. “Wortley? What, my old friend 
Sophy’s son?” holding ont his hand, and sur¬ 
veying him from head to foot with a grave, 
pleased smile. “Why, here is a fine young 
fellow, that has taken his place in the world 
withont my knowledge! A boy that ought to 
gladden his mother’s heart! Yonr visit was 
to mo, I understand? Will yon follow me to 
the library? You can return and make the 
acquaintance of these young people presently, 
if you will.” 

Now Dick had come to the house, filled with 
utter contempt of the two miserable adven¬ 
turers, father and son, who had Lotty in their 
dutahes; feeling no espeoial obligation, either, 
to eeneeal this contempt. To be thus benevo¬ 
lently scanned and approved, as a school-boy 


would be by his teacher, was, therefore, in no¬ 
wise conducive to the soothing of his galled 
temper. 

He followed the colonel, determined to make 
short work of it. It was not the first time he 
had broken into a nest of soft, Blimy snakes. 
There was a very certain mode of treatment 
for them—trample them down without mercy. 
As for these weak, miserable tricksters, the 
game was in his own hands- 

In short, Master Dick never had a better 
opinion of his own ability and astuteness, than 
when he followed the colonel. 

In a very few moments the library-bell rang, 
and a message was sent for Frederick. As the 
latter crossed the hall, he encountered Mr. 
Westcott, one of the new friends whom Cel. 
Leeds' dinners had brought to him that winter. 

“A word with your father, Fred, my boy, 
about that pair of trotters, unless, as John 
says, he is engaged.” 

Fred opened the library door, disclosing 
Dick Wortley hot and with knitted brows, but 
seeming as an angry man always does, to fill 
the whole center of the stage; the colonel to 
the deft, cool, grave, smiling. 

The latter glanced at the intruders from 
under his shaggy brows. 

“Ha! Mr. Westcott?” he said, cordially. 
“Come in, come in. Come in, Fred. No in¬ 
trusion, I assure you, Westcott. My business 
with Mr. Wortley is concluded, and as it is of 
tho pleasantest nature, I see no reason why 
you should not share in it. An old friend of 
the family, you understand, Mr. Worthy?” 

To which Dick returned an indifferent nod 
for answer, looking down from the height of 
his scorn on these pretty suavities, as but so 
much writhing of the reptiles on whom he had 
set his heel. Poor Dick I for whom every word 
and trivial gesture of that interview became 
afterward laden with life or death. 

“Frederick, our young friend has come to 
inform me of a betrothal existing between him¬ 
self and my ward, Miss Hubbard. I called you 
here to welcome him among us.” 

Fred’s face glowed with pleasure. “Hillo, 
Wortley, old fellow!” he cried, clasping Wort- 
ley’s hand; and he was silent for a moment, 
apparently from emotion, bat, in fact, because 
he must have breath to consider what game his 
father meant to play, and how he was to follow 
suit. “This is a strange surprise. You have 
come to ask my father’s consent, eh? And 
gained it, no doubt. He is the most indulgent 
of guardians. ” 

“Why, no, Fred,” interposed the colonel* 
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in a gently grieved tone. “ Strangely enough, 
Hr. Wortley has not oome for that purpose. I 
think I deserved the usual courtesy, for, as you 
say, I have not been a severe guardian. How¬ 
ever, young people alter old customs,” with an 
indulgent smile to Westcott, who looked curi¬ 
ously from one to the other. 

“ I did not ask your consent to my marriage 
with Miss Hubbard,” said Diek, “ because I 
knew, if you had the power, you would refuse 
it. You have not the power, fortunately. 1 
detest shams, and all tricks of ceremony. In 
three months Miss Hubbard will be of age» and 
at liberty to make her own choice.” 

“ She remains in my house after that by the 
terms of her father’s will,” said the colonel, 
quickly. 

“ Until she leaves it for that of her husband; 
My only wish, in seeking this interview with 
you to-night, was to inform you of our engage¬ 
ment, because I hoped, that, when it was made 
known to you, Miss Hubbard would bo free from 
annoyanoes to which she is now subjected.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Now, my dear boy,” said the colonel, in a 
tone of the friendliest remonstrance, “why do 
you persist in this unaccountably aggressive 
conduct? You had every opportunity to weo 
and win Lotty, in the usual way by which 
maidens are wooed and won. Your mother’s 
son would always have been welcome in this 
house. Instead of which, you meet her clan¬ 
destinely. The first intimation I receive of your 
acquaintance with my ward, is an announce¬ 
ment of your intention to marry her in three 
months, and your resolve to place yourself in 
position as her chosen knight to defend her 
against some chimerical persecution, which 
you oonjure up for her in this household. May 
I ask,” with a good-natured, bantering smile, 
“what is this persecution of which you com¬ 
plain?” 

“Do you wish an answer now?” said Dick, 
glancing significantly at Westcott. 

“Assuredly. I have no secrets in this mat¬ 
ter from any one, least of all from an old friend. 
I am sincerely anxious to know what injustice 
you complain of.” And he feigned to listen 
with real curiosity. 

“I complain of this,” said Richard, slowly. 
“That, from the day you took charge of Mies 
Hubbard, it has been your design to obtain 
possession of her fortune, and failing other 
means, you would have forced a marriage witk 
your Sob.” 

Col. Leeds turned to Westcott with a depre*- 
o&ting shake of the head, as if to crave his 


forbearance for the rude passion to which ho 
was unwillingly a witness. Mr. Westcott folt 
it incumbent on him to take part with his 
friends. ' 

“I.‘think you are a little intemperate, Mr. 
Wortley,” he said* “It is not a misfortune to 
any young lady, surely, to be sought in mar¬ 
riage by my young friend, Mr. Leeds.” 

“ It is an insult for him to address, or touch 
her, as I saw him do, to-night,” said Riohard, 
fcurtring: in his blaring wrath upon the cower¬ 
ing little wretch himself. “Frederick Leeds 
is a married man.” / 

There was a moment’s silence. The colonel 
had been shading bis eyes from the fire. He 
now laid down, the screen carefully. But he 
did net glance Inward his son. There was not 
the movement of a muscle in his face, though 
he knew that he had, at Inst, his son’s secret. 

Fred,' as soon as he had breath, gave a con¬ 
temptuous laugh. 

“You know how true this is, father,” he 
said. 

“ I have no doubt that he knows,” continued 
Dick, calmly. “If I could, I would have Re¬ 
moved Miss Hubbard from under your guar- 
dinnship. < As I could not, my only resource 
was to tell you, as I have done to-night, that 
she had a protector who understood your vil¬ 
lainy to its depths. For the three months to 
oome X will hold you in check.” 

As he spoke, poor Dick turned and went off 
with the air of a conqueror, thinking it was so 
sweet to fight any enemy, however ignoble, for 
the sake of the woman beloved! His heavy, 
firm tread echoed down the hall, pausing a 
moment at t!ie door of the drawing-room. But 
Lotty was not there. Missing her, he passed 
down the stairs, with a sudden, vague sense oi 
hating been foiled, after atl. 

He wished that he could havo told her to- 
night that Leeds was a married man. Not that 
he was jealous of the cool friendship which she 
had for the fellow. Still, it would have been 
better if she had this safeguard. He stopped, 
for a moment, in the hall, bajf intending to 
send for/b«r; then his passion conquered him, 
and he stalked on,, and ont into the street. He 
eotild not breathe the same air, he said to bim- 
as these paltering scoundrels. 

Dick Wortley had time enough, afterward, to 
recall every unhappy, mad act of that night, 
and to nurse the day when he was •bosn .with 
the quick temper that led him to his ruin! • 

, When the door closed behind Wortley»>Cfll. 
Leeds 1 looked up, with his ordinary easy- cour¬ 
tesy. 
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“I regret so much, Westcott, that you have 
been annoyed in this manner,’’ he said. “Take 
fliis chair nearer the lire.” 

“ The young man has certainly been drink¬ 
ing!” said Westcott, who had stood aghast with 
astonishment, staring from one to the other. 
“I never heard of anything—anything like it 
in my life.” 

“It is rather an unusual method of asking 
the .consent of a guardian to.his ward’s mar¬ 
riage,” answered the colonel, with a smile. 
“A 4 stand and deliver’ fashion, not common 
in our modern days.” 

“Worse than that, sir! The reckless asser¬ 
tions about your son—about Frederick,” with a 
keen glance at young Leeds, which both men 
noted. “Do you think he was in liquor?” 

“No. The trouble lies deeper than that,” 
in a grave voice. “I am loth to mention it, 
but-” and stooping over, the colonel whis¬ 

pered earnestly for a few moments, while Mr. 
Westcott listened with an occasional nod and a 
compassionate, “Tut! Tut!” 

44 1 understand,” he said, at last. 44 Of course, 
you will take proper means to rid your ward of 
the annoyance?” 

44 Certainly. I thought best to humor him 
for the present. But about those horses now, 
Westcott?” 

When Fred Leeds, an hour later, heard Mr. 
Westcott’s cab leave the door, he crept back 
to the library. His father was waiting for 
him, standing on the rug, with his back to the 
fire. 

“This story is true, I suppose?” the colonel 
said, curtly. “You arc really married?” 

“Yes, it is true,” answered the son, dog¬ 
gedly. “The woman may be here any hour. 
If you will give me my passage-money, I will 
go back to Paris by the next steamer. The 
game is up here.” 

The old man, stroking his grizzly whiskers, 
surveyed him with a cool contempt. 

44 Let me hear the whole of the affair. Keep 
nothing back.” he said, at last. 

He listened without comment, while Fred 
told the story. 

“Then I understand this Wortley is the only 
person who holds this power over you?” said 
the colonel, when his son had finished. 

“The woman herself.” 

The colonel made a slight, contemptuous 
gesture.- 44 She can be easily silenced,” he 
said. 

44 1 wish that he could be silenced, in the one 
effectual way.” muttered the young man, grit¬ 
ting his teeth as he rose. 44 1 wish to God we 
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lived in the days of Bastilcs. I wish, as in 
Italy, in other times, such a man could be got 
rid of for a few scudi. I’d put a knife into hie 
heart to-night,” he continued, his savage pas¬ 
sion rising with his words, 44 if we were out of 
this cursed land of civilization. But every act 
of a gentleman’s life is dragged into daylight 
here for the mob to gloat over.” 

“Not all,” said the colonel, dry!y. “A man 
can be got rid of for a few scudi, here, as 
readily as in Italy. Richard Wortley will not 
trouble you or me long.” 

Fred leaned his elbow on the mantle-shelf a 
moment, and stared at his father. 

“ You mean to—to murder him?” he said, at 
last, under his breath. 

44 By no means,” laughing. “Don’t turn so 
white about the gills. I am no butcher. I 
won’t risk a hempen-collar about my throat. 
No. There arc Bastiles in the United States, 
by the aid of which any inconvenient person 
can be put out of the way for life. It is a 
quiet, safe means, which a gentleman can use 
with no fear of punishment. There must be 
secrecy, and —the scudi,” with a laugh. “Only 
pay enough, and get up your case right, as the 
lawyers say, you have science and philan¬ 
thropy both to assist you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

44 Ring for John to order a cab. What we 
do must be done before morning. To-morrow 
Wortley will make your marriage public. I 
will explain as we go.” 

In a few minutes the cab was at the door, 
and the two men, closely cloaked, entered it, 
and were driven away. 


CHAPTER X. 

The night was stormy. A blinding fog swept 
over the city. Even on the most crowded 
thoroughfares the fitful cries of the wind, and 
the fierce strength of the tempest, dwarfed into 
a ghastly littleness the lights and hurrying 
tumult beneath. 

The carriage, In which the two men were, 
left the open streets, after awhile, and turned 
into unfrequented lanes! and alleys leading to 
the further disreputable limits of the town. 
Young Leeds looked out uneasily, shuffling 
nervously in his seat. The streets were narrow 
and dark; here and there a lamp made a dull, 
red circle of light in the thick, black vapor. 
At long intervals a footstep of some invisible 
passenger echoed with a heavy reverberat¬ 
ing thud. Fred knew himself to be nearing 
that labyrinth of courts and secret hiding- 
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places, where crime in New York holds high 
carnival. The very air grew thick and loath* 
some, as though from the smoke of some actual 
Tophet. 

“Do you know the neighborhood, sir?” he 
ventured, anxiously, to say, at last. “This 
frontage of buildings is but a coating of re¬ 
spectability. Just behind them are the foulest 
pest-houses in New York.” 

“I know the place,” was the calm reply. 
“Are you afraid?” 

Fred writhed uneasily. “I have no wish to 
be entangled in any sort of crime,” he. broke 
out. “It’s too risky. If I cannot win tho gamo 
without the aid of thieves and murderers, I’ll 
throw it up. Let us go back, sir.” 

The colonel put out his hand quietly as Fred 
caught at the check-string. 

“Iam not going outside of the law,” he said. 
“It adapts itself to our necessities, fortunately, 
as completely as a glove to the hand. As for 
tho thieves and murderers, and their com¬ 
panions in this street, I need the help of one 
or two of them; and the law, and science, and 
philanthropy, will receive them, in this case, 
as worthy coadjutors—for a consideration,” he 
added, with a sneer. “Here is our place.” 

The cab stopped before a low, plain, two- 
storied house, with a red sign at the side of the 
door, on which was painted, “Doctor Molker.” 

The door was so promptly opened, at the 
first touch of the bell, that oue might have sus¬ 
pected the doctor’s patients usually came at 
night The father and son found themselves in 
a small anteroom, and a stout, stoop-shouldered 
man came in, in his slippers and flowered 
dressing-gown, saying, in an unmistakable 
Jewish accent “What can I do fair you, 
gentlemans?” 

“I have & young friend,” said the colonel, 
“whom it is needful to place under restraint 
for a time—for the safety of his friends ” 

“Ah, yesh! For de safety of his friends?” 
gravely, rubbing his hands. 

“It will require your certificate. I under¬ 
stood that you made cases of this kind a 
specialty?” 

“ Ah, yesh! Dat ish one of my specialities. 
I have oders. De human man ish subject to 
so many ailments, my gentlemans,” wagging 
his head sorrowfully. “Ish it necessary dat 
your young friend be confined immediately?” 
•with one keen glance at Leeds. 

“Before morning. He is violent.” 

“Ah! dat ish sad! sad! I will get de cer¬ 
tificate in one moments,” opening the table- 
drawer and selecting a blank-book, from which 


he tore a printed form. From the mantle he 
took down pen and ink. “I usually see de 
patients; but you so very respectable gentle¬ 
mans dat your word is enough,” scrawling his 
name rapidly at tho bottom of the certificate. 
“How did you call de patients?” pausing, with 
the pen suspended. 

“Wortley. Richard Wortley.” 

“Richard Wortley, it ish,” writing it» mid 
throwing some sand .over it. 

“ What is your fee, doctor?” said the colonel, 
find drew out his pocket-book. 

“I ashk fifty dollars in de case where I do 
not see de patients,” holding the paper under 
his hand. “You ish so respectable dat I 
think dat ish not necessary.” 

The colonel counted out the money, and the 
paper was handed to him, the Jew laying hold 
of his coat eagerly, the notes clutched in hit 
other hind. “If your friend ish very violent, 
I would recommend-—” lowering his voice to 
a whisper. “It ish a very quiet institution, 
and safe. But any of dem will do.” 

The colonel blandly thanked him, hastily 
loosening his grasp from his coat, and motioning 
Fred to the door. 

“What ish your own name, my good sir? 
You did not mention it.” 

“I beg your pardon. Wctherall, John 
Wetherall.” 

“Ah, yesh! Well, good-evening, Mr. Wether¬ 
all ! I hope your young friend may recover 
speedily. I shall be glad to see you again. 
I have oder specialties, as you call dem. I 
have a lettle money, too, to lend, when my 
friends get into trouble—friends like dis young 
man here.” 

, He stood bowing, and rubbing bis hands, 
and glancing up and down, until they were 
out of the room. 

The colonel drew a long breath, as the car* 
riage-door closed on them. He was heated 
and excited: he had lost his usual calm reti¬ 
cence. “Tho foul wretch !” he cried. “It was 
no pleasanter errand for me than for you, 
Frederick. But he serves our purpose. One 
cannot always choose their tools.” 

“Of what value is that greasy slip of paper?” 
asked the son. 

“Valued” tapping it triumphantly. “That 
printed slip, with our friend Molker's name on 
it, has all the power of a lettre-de-cachet in the 
worst days of the old regime. I have done my 
part in procuring it: the law will do the rest. 
I can call upon the police to assist me in clan¬ 
destinely arresting Richard Wortley, and in im¬ 
prisoning him for life if I choose. In a prison, 
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too, from whence no tiding* of him shall ever 

come.” 

He wns silent for awhile, and then broke 
out again, as though his success had intoxi¬ 
cated him. 

“You were complaining of the meddlesome 
law in this land of civilization; complaining of 
the vulgar notoriety and daylight into which 
a man was obliged to drag all of his notions. 
Where else would we have had such facilities 
as these? If Wortley had committed a mur¬ 
der, he would have had the privilege of counsel 
and trial, before he could be punished; every 
particular of the case would have been aired 
and torn to pieces in the public press; but 
when you and I want him out of our way, we 
find a Dr. Molker ready to sign this paper for 
a consideration : and this paper consigns him 
tc confinement for life, without judge or jury, 
or a chance to escape.*’ 

“And even Mother's signature was not neces¬ 
sary, ’* he added, after a moment. “I could 
have written it myself, signed a fictitious name, 
and added M. D. There would have been no 
questions asked. But I will do nothing illegal. 
Could the law have done our work for ue in 
old Italy? Bah! Remember her clutnsy assas¬ 
sins and poison bowls ?” 

“You are playing a dangerous game,” said 
Fred, after awhile. “Nothing is so Well 
guarded in America as personal liberty. I 
know nothing of so fatal a flaw in the law as 
this you talk of.” 

“No one seems to know of it but those whose 
interest it is to use it,” coolly answered his 
father. “You will see whether 1 have mis¬ 
taken its power.” Ho pulled the check-string 
and looked out. “To Polioe Station, No. 6,” 
he said, to the driver. 


CHAPTER XI. 

It was near midnight, but Dick Wortley still 
lingered beside his mother's fire. He had all 
his plans to talk over with her; and Dick, 
as usual, was vehemently in earnest about the 
least of them; and then there was the sweet, 
new refrain coming in at every close. The 
quiet, fair woman, who sat listening to him, 
had fancied that she knew every pulse of her 
son*s heart, since the day he lay a helpless 
baby on her breast. But to-night it seemed to 
her as though she never bad gained insight 
into its depths before. She never had known 
how single-minded and credulous her boy 
was, under all his affeetation of knowledge 
ef the world; nor how full of delicate, tender 


fancies, with which to crown the woman of his 
love. 

For Lotty was the first woman he had ever 
loved. Platonic friendships and flirtations had 
left a crust of indifference about his heart; but 
when Lotty had pierced through it, she found 
a nature as pure as, and finer than, her own, 
to welcome and cherish her-: and to convert, by 
its own magic, the affectionate, hot-tempered 
little country-girl into a half-divine maiden, 
who, in her purity and beauty, bore yet about 
her marks of the moulding fingers of the gods. 

Mrs. Wortley, who thought Lotty, as she was, 
would make a better wife for Dick than any 
such wingless Psyche, yet listened to her son 
with Ihe tears in her eyes. His words wakened, 
strangely, some old music in her own life, long 
ago silent. 

Dick roused himself to the fact, however, 
that the clock was on the strpkc of twelve, and 
got up hurriedly. 

“1 don’t know why I have such a strange 
feeling of reluctance to leave you to-night,” 
he said. “I feel as if I had gone back to the 
old boyish days, days when I used to bring all 
my troubles to pour out to you. What a fire 
you always keep, mother,” he added, hastily, 
ns if ashamed of words that bordered on senti¬ 
ment. “Other people's fires char black, or are 
choked with ashes; but yours is always quiet 
and clear, shining to the very heart. Like 
you, yon dear little woman,” putting his big 
hand on the soft, gray hair. 

His mother laughed. 

“Your brain is on fire, my son,” she said. 
“You sec even a faded old woman through a 
rosy heat. You had better go to bed.” 

“Bed! I have half a day's work before me. 
I had a dozen new canvases sent home to-day, 
a new stock of paints and oils, which I must 
arrange. I’m going to work to-morrow in 
earnest, Three months is a short time to pre¬ 
pare for marriage. I mean to make enough 
on those canvases to take us all back to Eu¬ 
rope, as soon as Lotty is my wife. We can 
live ht halF cost there. I’m sure of work, and 
I will be growing in my profession. You see 
what a practical, long-headed fellow I am, in 
the prospect of being a family man!” 

“You forget Lotty's fortune.” 

“No; I don’t forget it,” turning red. “I 
Will never touch a dollar of her money. Fred 
Leeds shall not taunt me with that motive, 
please God!” 

“Which shows how practical a man you are.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve showed my lack of common 
sense in a worse way than that. I laid out 
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every dollar I had in my pocket for the ma 
terials to-day. However, Hooper’s landscape 
is done, and he will pay promptly. It’s a 
wretched way to manage, this hand-to-mouth 
habit of mine; but it comes from my Irish 
blood, I suppose, But I mean to grow canny 
and saving, now- Hillo! who the deuce can 
that be, so late at night?” for the door-bell 
was rung violently at this moment. 

Jessy, half awake, entered with a note. 
Dick read it aloud. “It’s from Sherman, 
mother^* he said. “We met him at Stras- 
burgh last, you remember? I will read it 
to you.” 

Dear Dick —Just in. On the Cambria. Leave 
in the five o’clock train for St. Louis. If you 
could spare me an hour, to-night—there is a 
great deal I have to tell you. I send a carriage 
to avoid delay. Present my regards to Mrs. 
Wortley. Yours, C. Sherman. 

Astor House . 

“Go, by all means,” said his mother, as he 
looked at her dubiously. “I wish you could 
induce him, Richard, to stay for a day or two,” 

“It’s not likely,” said Dick, pulling on his 
overcoat. “I’ll probably stay with Charley 
till he leaves for the West, though, mother. 
It wouldn’t be worth my while to go to bed for 
such a bit of the night. You’ll not be afraid? 
Maks Jessy bring her bed into the next room, 
and double-lock the doors. I'll be at home by 
daylight.” 

“You’ll lose your night’s sleep, Richard,” 
said his mother, anxiously. 

Dick laughed, as he stooped to kiss her; and 
then hurried off. But, at the door, glancing 
back and catching sight of the pale, sweet face 
watching him earnestly, he stopped, returned 
and kissed her again, holding her cheekB a 
minute between his hands. 

In time to come, the memory of that boyish 
kiss would come to her and fill her with hope 
and trust. 

“He will come back to me,” she would say. 
“He will come back as free from guilt as he 
went.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The storm had increased in violence as the 
night wore on. The rain fell in torrents. Out¬ 
side of the windows of the close carriage all 
was total darkness, except a dull glimmer now 
and then from the street lamps. Dick pulled 
up the collar of his coat, lay back in the cor¬ 
ner, and abandoned himself to those sweet 
visions, which every lover will understand. 


He grew so absorbed in them that he dyi not 
observe that the carriage stopped, while a 
couple of men mounted beside the driver, or 
that it was closely followed by another coach 
through every turn of its winding course. 

He roused himself finally, trying to look 
through the foggy pane. “A deuced long 
time reaching the Astor House!” he growled. 
“Hillo! here we are at last,” for they had stop¬ 
ped suddenly before a long, lighted building. 

The door was flung open, and he sprang out 
on to the platform of a railroad depot. Two or 
three lamps were stationed along it at inter* 
vals. On one side of him thrf door of a wait¬ 
ing-room was open; behind it was a background 
of refreshment-stalls. Twenty or thirty pas¬ 
sengers, with valises or umbrellas, were hur¬ 
rying out. On the other Bide, close by his 
elbow, was the last car of a train just starting. 
The bell was ringing. Conductors were calling 
out with even a duller sing-song than by day¬ 
light 

Another time, and Dick would have sworn, 
but to-night he was in a good-humor with all 
the world. “Driver, you’ve made a mistake,” 
he cried. “This is two miles from the Astor 
House. Where the deuce is the fellow?” he 
added, as, looking around, he saw neither car¬ 
riage nor coachman. 

A group of three or four men stood near. 
All at once these men closed about Wortley. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, tryiugtopass 
between them. “I am afraid the driver will 
escape me, if I do not hurry.” 

“ This is your way, sir,” said one of the 
men, giving him a wrench by the shoulder, 
and pushed him toward the platform of the car. 

Dick’s answer was a blow, which hurled the 
man back. Then supposing it was a conductor, 
and that his blow had been too hasty, he half 
apologized. “You’d better find a ciriler way 
of dealing wilh your passengers,” he said. 
“But I’m not one of them.” 

The man, recovering himself, made a si?® 
to the others, who closed about Dick again. 
Then, opening his coat, he showed Wortley the 
star on his breast. Lowering his voice to a 
whisper, he said, 

“I have you in charge,” with a significant 
nod. 

You mistake, sir,” cried Dick, angrily. “I 
am not your man.” 

But the officer, who had a grave, kindly fac® 
enough, answered in the same considerately 
low tone. “There is a criminal charge against 
you You had better come with me as quietly 
as possible- ” 
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Dick, who, after the first shock, began to find 
his senses and his usual self again, shook him 
off as a man might an eel thirt had wrapped 
itself about him. 

“You have made some mistake, sir,” he 
reiterated. “You have no criminal charge 
against me.” 

He was stalking off, when the others stopped 
his way. 

“No doubt there is a mistake,” said the 
officer, respectfully. “Or you may be able to 
prove yourself innocent. But it was you whom 
I was directed to arrest. I beg of you, for 
your own sake, to come with me without noise. 
My men have their billies, as you see. If you 
resist, it will only lead to exposure, and the 
Btory will come to your mother’s ears. I de¬ 
ceived her so far by the note.” 

“Do you mean that Sherman-” cried 

Dick. He stopped, dazed and bewildered. 

“I mean that the train is starting, and you 
must go aboard of it,” answered the officer, 
now speaking sternly. “ If you don’t go quietly, 
my men will put you there. At the next ela¬ 
tion the affair will be settled,” he added, more 
respectfully. “No doubt you can prove the 
mistake by a word or two. But I advise you 
to go quietly.” 

Dick paused a moment. There were six 
men to one. White-hot as he was with indig¬ 
nation, he yet had sense enough to see that the 
policemen were only tools in this mistake or 
insult. So he stepped into the car. 

A few words would, doubtless, set it right, 
he thought, or reveal the principal in the affair. 
Thero was no use in brawling like a street 
ruffian, with half a dozen armed men against 
him. As he took his seat, two of the police¬ 
men strolled in and found places behind him. 

The chief dropped back, and made a sign to 
two gentlemen, who were on the platform. 
They followed him to the smoking-car. 

“All right,” he said, with a mysterious nod. 
“Less trouble than I thought.” 

“ What pretence did you use?” 

“Criminal charge.” 

“Very good. Miller, very good.” It was the 
elder man who answered. His mnnncr was 
grave and authoritative. He spoke in an oi-di- 
nary voice, with no attempt at concealment, for 
the conductor had paused to listen, and the 
other passengers in the smoking-car began to 
send furtive and curious glances toward the 
group. 

“You hare managed the affair with great 
consideration for our feelings, Mr. Miller,” 
continued the gentleman, with some emotion 
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in his tone. “I have telegraphed in advance, 
and as soon as the officers from the institution 
can meet us, you will be relieved of your 
charge.” 

“ The sooner the better. I must be back be¬ 
fore to-morrow night.” 

“Prisoner, eh?” said the conductor, snap¬ 
ping a ticket. 

A dozen neighboring heads were turned to 
catch the answer. 

The elderly gentleman answered, after a 
short pause, in the same slow, grieved voice, 

“No. A young friend—a relative, whom I 
am removing to an asylum—for the insane.” 

“Tut! tut!” compassionately. 

“Dangerous?” inquired a white-headed old 
gentleman, who sat smoking in the corner. 

“ No. The disease assumes more the type of 
melancholia so far, though the physician warns 
me he may become violent at any moment. I 
am obliged to remain out of his sight. He has 
conceived a strong antipathy to his nearest 
friends.” 

“Always the case, sir: always the case,” 
said the old man, sympathetically; while all 
♦he other heads began to shake significantly. 
There was a little more conversation, and then 
the passengers dropped the subject. 

As morning broke, and the men began to 
saunter from one car to another, Wortley 
noted the prolonged inspection with which 
each favored him as they passed, and the 
quickness with which their eyes were averted 
when they met his own. The old Connecticut 
man passed and repassed, each time with a 
.lugubrious shako of the head when behind 
Dick. 

“I fear he is growing violent, sir,” he said, 
in a half audible whisper to the conductor. 
“His face is very much flushed, and the eye is 
excited. You can always detect insanity by 
the eye, sir! I have had a great deal of expe¬ 
rience.” 1 

“ There is no danger with so many men on 
the car.” 

The conversation became general on the sub¬ 
ject of maniacs, and much sympathy was ex¬ 
pressed for the two gentlemen who had the 
unfortunate patient in charge. 

“ The elder is a man of great refinement and 
feeling, I soon saw that!” said the old gentle¬ 
man. “I have no doubt that the poor young 
man is his son.” 

Before the sun had been up an hour, there 
was not a passenger on the train who had not 
heard the story. The ladies quietly changed 
their seats, leaving Wortley alone at his end 
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of the car with the two policemen behind him; 
the men kept a furtive watch on him, ready to 
anticipate his first movement of violence. 

Now the train was an express-train: and 
, Dick beckoned the chief up from his loungo by 
the stove, and began to question him in a low 
tone, but one which made the other passengers 
prepare to act en the defensive against an out¬ 
break of fury. “I understood, from you,” he 
said, “we were to be set down at the next sta¬ 
tion. This train runs through to-” 

“You are to be brought before the court 
there.” 

“ What for?” said Dick. 

“I do not knew,” answered the policeman. 
“They will tell you in good time.” 

“ But I never was in-in my life. How 

can I be arrested for an offence committed 
there? Besides, I have committed no offence, 
neither there, nor anywhere. Gentlemen,” 
and he turned, excitedly, s to the passengers, 
“I believe I am being kidnapped.” 

The moment after, he was ashamed of the 
excitement he had shown, for no one inter¬ 
fered, and, on the contrary, ho caw spvcrnl 
shrug their shoulders. “I will wait,” he said, 
to himself, proudly folding his arms. “I shall 
see a lawyer at-, and then all will be right.” 

But as time wore on* his perplexity and 
shame grew maddening. For himself, it mat¬ 
tered nothing. But Dotty ? The story of bis 
arrest would, doubtless, be blazoned in tho 
morning papers. And his mother? But she 
never saw the papers, she would not have even 
the miserable comfort that they could give. 

Ho sat listening to the dull thud, thud of 
the engine underneath, picturing his mother's 
terror as the day worp qp, ancj he did not re¬ 
turn, remembering his guilty carelessness ip 
money matters, which had left her without a 
penny. But it would only be for a few hours 

longer. When be reached -, a telegram 

would quiet her until he could return. 

Suddenly Miller came near him, and paused, 
making a sign to the men behind him. The train 
bad stopped, for a moment, at a way-station. 

“1 can send a message borne?” said Dick, 
turning to bim. 

“ Certainly.” The man bad won Dick’s con¬ 
fidence. He-was only a tool, and had done his 
work as inoffensively as was in his power. 

“ I wish counsel at once.” 

“Of course. Counsel, of course. The law 
pertects every man.” Rut he hurried out of 
the ear as he spoke. 

The whistle sounded, and the train rushed 
op*. Dick looked round f Miller had not re¬ 


turned. The policemen, too, had disappeared, 
and in their places were two short, brawny 
men, one Irish, and the other Dutch. 

They were now in the suburbs of a large 
town. The bell rang, there was a lpn^, grat¬ 
ing sound, and the train stopped. Dick rose to 
his feet, breathless, with a sudden suspicion. 
The two men behind bim rose as be did. lie 
hurried out on the platform. They came, swift 
and noiselessly, and stood on either side of 
bim. Miller was still .nowhere to be seen. 

A sharp-faced man, who stood near the door 
of a close carriage, at this moment came up 
Speaking through Dick, as if to the men, not 
recognizing him any more than if be bad been 
air, he said, 

“ Is this the patient?” 

“Yes.” 

“Violent?” 

“Not yet.” 

“ This way,” jerking his head to the carriage. 

But Wortley did not move. 

“ Where is Miller?” he said, sternly and an- 
grily. 

“ This way,” sharply said the man, for the 
crowd was gathering about them. 

There was ope moment of bewilderment, and 
then Wortley faced them, bracing his broad 
back against the wall. A glimmer of the truth 
bad broken on him. His face was white, and 
his eyes on fire with all tho repressed fury of 
the night; but his voice was low enough. 

“ There is some damnable conspiracy here,” 
he said. “I am not a boy to bo caught in it 
Show me your warrant.” 

The two keepers pushed through tho crowd 
and crowded against Wortley on either side, 
their eyes on the sandy-faced man m front 
Dick brushed at them as though they had been 
flies, and they staggered back. 

“ Show me your warrant.” 

The men made no answer, but moved up te 
him again. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Dick, wheeling suddenly 
to the crowd, and speaking excitedly. “I was 
tricked out of my house at midnight, made a 
prisoner without the show of any legal au¬ 
thority, and am to be dealt with-—God knows 
how! Is there no one here to help me?” 

“My dear sir*” said the white-headed old 
j man, pulling Dick soothingly* with his valise 
! in the other hand. “Do not be alarmed. lou 
are an American citizen. Your liberty is so- 
| cure. The law is your defence. Go with tho 
\ gentlemen quietly.” 

j “ The law is my defence. I will see their 
i warrant, then, before I submit to arrest.” 
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“ Here it is,'* said the man, in front of him, 
making a feint of drawing something from his 
breast-pocket. 

Dick eteppedjforward eagerly. Like a flash, 
one keeper clutched his throat from behind, 
strangling him, while the other slipped the 
handcuffs on his wrists. Then, with a heavy, 
dexterous blow on the head, as though he had 
been a bullock, they sent him staggering to 
the edge of the platform, where he fell. One 
or two of the brakesmen, lending their aid, he 
was dragged in on the floor of the carriage. 
It was all the work of a moment. 

The door was quickly shut, the keepers 
mounted, and the carriage was driven rapidly 
away. 

Dick lay, in a crushed heap, not even con¬ 
scious of pain: he was senseless! 

Meantime the train moved on again. 

“Oh!” sighed a lady, who had watched the 
scene. “How thankful I am that he is se¬ 
cured!” 

“ A very dangerous case,” said the old man 
from Connecticut. “I don’t know that I ever 
saw worse symptoms in an eye. /should pro¬ 
nounce him incurable. But there is no know¬ 
ing what science can accomplish now-a-days. 
Let us hope for tho best.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The close carriage, in which Wortlcy was 
driven, stopped before a frowning, stone gate¬ 
way. A snuffy, old man came out from a lodge 
behind. There was a creaking of keys and 
drawing of ponderous bolts; then they rolled 
on Into dreary, far-reaching slopes of half- 
thawed snow, set with grim cedars, a prospect 
terminated on all sides by a solid wall of stone. 

There were fresh traces of wheels on the 
road before them, and a cab with smoking 
horses was standing in front of the massive 
building, to which all the paths led. 

Withiji, in a high-ceiled, white-walled parlor, 
set with funereal haircloth-chairs, two gentle¬ 
men waited. They were Col. Leeds and his son. 

An inner door opened, and a small man, 
with cold, gray eyes, entered, their Cards in 
his hand. 

“The Messrs. Wetherall?” 

Leeds bowed. “Dr. Ilarte, I presume?” he 
said. 14 1 have brought the patient, doctor. He 
la coming^-just at the dobr.” His ordinary 
gravity had given way, as the crisis of bis 
venture approached. He was nervous and ex¬ 
cited. and rubbed his gloved hands incessantly 
together. 


Dr. Harte, on the contrary, spoke as thongh 
his body were a machine wound up to talk, 
while the real man were asleep, or gone on a 
journey. That unutterable eye, and voice, and 
wooden manner, is too often common to men 
whose daily routine brings them into contact 
with suffering. One wonders whether the in¬ 
difference, assumed at first for prudence, has 
not penetrated deeper and deeper, till the 
whole man is actually hardened into a wooden 
puppet, only to be set in motion by duty, or 
what he thinks duty. Whatever the explana¬ 
tion be, it is a sad fact, that almost tbe last 
place to look for genial temper, or quick syra- t/ 
pathies, is in the actual manager of any charit¬ 
able institution. 

“Yonder comes the patient,” cried Leeds, 
pointing out of the window. 

Dr. Harte scarcely glanced toward it. “He 
will be attended to,” he said, calmly. “You 
have brought the necessary documents?” 

“The certificate? Yes. Here it is,” pre¬ 
senting it with illy-Concealcd trepidation. “Dr. 
Molker. You are acquainted with him?” 

The Superintendent, glancing slightly at the 
scrawl, and folding it up, answered, “I have 
not that honor. There is another paper re¬ 
quisite, before a patient can be admitted, Mr. 
Wcthcrall, which the Institution has found it 
advisable to demand, in order to protect itself 
from fraud.” 

Col. Leeds took out his cambric handker¬ 
chief, and wiped the corners of his mouth 
slowly 

“ I thought the law required only the certi¬ 
ficate,” he said, calmly, replacing tho hand¬ 
kerchief in his breast. 

But his face was deadly pale. 

“The statutory law docs not even require 
the certificate. Common law, or custom, calls 
for it. But the Institution has suffered so much 
from fraud of late years, that we have thought 
it prudent, for the security of justice, to de¬ 
mand previous to the detention of a patient—•” 

Col. Leeds gave an eager gesture of assent. 

“A bond, furnished to the mannger, for the 
payment of his board, and other expenses. 
This bond must secure such payment for the 
spabe of' thirteen weeks, and must have tho 
names of two responsible and known indorsers. 

We do this to protect ourselv%s.” 

Col. Leeds drew a long breath, a breath of 
relief. ' 

“Oh! to protect yourselves?” with a Bmile, 
quickly hidden. “The bond shall bo furnished 
in an hour. What are your rates of board?” 

The Superintendent named the sum. 
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“If the patient’s friends dislike publicity,” 
he added, “he can have a room and attendant 
to himself, by the payment of a larger sum. If 
it is your request, in that case, he need never 
see the face of a human being, except his 
keepers.” 

Leeds and Frederick glanced at each other 
anxiously. 

“Place him apart, fpr the present, if you 
please, doctor,” said the colonel. “I will con¬ 
sult with my eon, and notify you of our wishes 
when I return with the bond.” 

“ Where is Wortley ?” said Fred, as they rose 
to go, and he walked to the window to look out. 

“He has been removed to another room. I 
will send him to a ward as soon as our business 
is arranged,” said the doctor. 

Col. Leeds hesitated, hat in hand: then 
hurriedly asked, with assumed indifference, 
“\fhat tests, or examination, do you subject 
your patients to, on entering, to determine 
their insanity?” 

“None. We rely on the certificate: that is 
prima facie evidence.” 

“In case of the failure of payment-” 

“The patient must be at once removed,” was 
the prompt answer. “Will you look through 
the Institution, gentlemen, before you go?” 
and he touched a bell. “You will find hero 
all the evidences of the great advance which 
science has made in the curing of insanity in 
later years.” 

Col. Leeds bowed. “I’ve no doubt of it, 
doctor—no doubt of it. We will be happy to 
inspect the building on our return. But I fear 
my unfortunate relative may see us now; and 
he is very violent, against us, his nearest 
friends-” 

“It is too often the case, sir.” 

“Your cells for violent patients are safe?” 

“Quite safe. You need not fear his escap¬ 
ing;” and he ushered them to the door; 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Dr. Harte met the man, wha had brought 
Wortley from the depot, as he crossed the h*U. 

“Where is the patient?” he said. 

“In the waiting-room. He’s very,violent— 
almost broke from the keepers, handcuffs and 
all, just now; talks about conspiracy, as they 
mostly does.” 

The doctor nodded and entered the waiting- 
room. He paused an instant, looking at Dick, 
who, now recovered from the blow that had 
stunned him, was pacing up and doafn like a 
caged tiger. 


After measuring his height and muscles thus, 
the doctor went up and carelessly tapped him 
on the breast. 

“Stop!” he said, fixing his eye on Dick’a 

The doctor was a firm believer in the power 
cf one human eye over another. In this case, 
however, no effect was apparent. 

“What house is this?” asked Dick. 

“ The House Beautiful, many of our friends 
call it,” answered the doctor, employing one of 
the stereotyped jests with which he “calmed” 
his patients. lie did not smile, however, as 
bespoke; on the contrary, the narrow, gray 
eyes still stared inflexibly. 

“ I do not know who you are, sir,” said Dick 
“ But you appear to be a man of sufficient intel¬ 
ligence to know that the treatment I have met 
would not be tolerated in the most absolute 
despotism. That a man should be kidnapped— 
taken by force through the streets of a crowded 

city by daylight- Pardon me, you are not 

listening to me, sir?” 

The doctor finished his whispered directions 
to the little keeper. 

“Ward six, No. 3, a9 soon ns possible,” he 
said, turning to look idly out of tho window, 
without regarding Wortley. 

Now Dick had made an effort to hold him¬ 
self and his grievance off at arm’s length, as it 
were, and to speak of it dispassionately, as 
though he were a cool spectator. This cool 
indifference made his blood boil. After a mo¬ 
ment’s stifling pause, he resumed, 

“I am innocent of any crime. I have been 
taken from my family, leaving them almost 
penniless. My business will be ruined by my 
absenoe. You must know that you arc respon¬ 
sible for this.” 

“Be calm, Mr. Wortley! be calm!” was all 
the answer the doctor vouchsafed. 

“I will hold you to account,” said Dick, his 
anger rising. “No man can be imprisoned 
without warrant or hearing, without the chance 
of defending himself by the law.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” with an amused 
smile. “I have a paper here,” touching 
Molkers’ dirty slip, “on the strength of which 
I could arrest the judge upon the bench, and 
hold him until / considered him fit to be set 
free. Ready, Minch? Will you follow this 
gentlexn&n, Mr. Wortley?” pointing to one of 
the under-keepers in the door-way. 

Dick saw, with one quick glance, a crowd 
of other men in the hall, stout, brawny Irish* 
men. What, could he do, handcuffed, against 
them? A cold thrill of actual fear, for the first 
time in his life, contracted his muscles. 
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“Are you goiug to murder me?” he said. 

“Gently! gently! Your detention is per¬ 
fectly legal. You may be assured of that,” 
said the doctor, unctuously. 

“Then send for counsel for me. You can 
refuse that to no man, if he were the vilest 
felon that lives. Mr. Lloyd,” naming an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, “is a friend of my mother's. 
Send for him.” 

“Certainly. All in good time. Follow Mr. 
Minch in the meanwhile. He will remove the 
handcuffs. 1 do not wish to uso force with you, 
Mr. Wortley,” significantly. 

Dick looked back suspiciously. “ Will your 
messenger go at once?” 

“In coorse,” said Minch, urging him on with 
his hand on his collar. “Didn't the docther 
aay it. Wid ye doubt a jontlcman's word?” 

How shall we describe Wortley’s feelings, 
when he found himself alone in his cell? His 
head still pained him, where he had been 
struck; but this was comparatively nothing. 
Bofore the horror of his situation, which ho 
now, at lost, fully understood, everything else 
was forgotten. He had heard of people being 
imprisoned in lunatic asylums, who were per¬ 
fectly sane; but he had never believed such 
stories. Not even when he had read in the 
newspapers, accounts of trials growing out of 
these false arrests, had he had more than a 
half skeptical belief in their truth. There 
was some mistake, he had been wont, in his 
charitable way, to say: at least, the parties 
incarcerated must have been guilty of eccen¬ 
tricities that had deceived their family, or 
others. But now he realized his error. Great 
heavens, what was to become of him ? Here 
he was, as sane as man could be, kidnapped 
by a fraud, and there was no redress! On 
the contrary, his very anger, the natural result 
of the deception and imprisonment, was, he 
now saw, interpreted against him. He had 
little faith in the doctor's promise to let him 


communicate with a lawyer. He remembered, 
now, that, in all the trials he had read of, it was 
put in evidence, that letters from the patients 
of insand asylums were generally suppressed. 

“Buried alive! Buried alive!” he cried, at 
last, starting from the seat, where the keeper 
had left him, and beginning to pace to and fro, 
excitedly. “Oh! All-Mighty God!” he said, 
stretching his arms up to heaven, “look down, 
and help a miserable prisoner. Give me 
patience to bear with these men, and intel¬ 
ligence to frustrate them, or I am lost forever— 
Lost, never to be heard of again!” 

His supplication calmed him for awhile— 
when did it not soothe a bruised and breaking 
heart? But, after a time, his excitement re¬ 
turned. How else could it be? He could not 
avoid dwelling on .his position. He could not 
help but rack his brains for some plan of escape. 
Very soon he was pacing his cell again, faster, 
faster, faster continually, till even the keeper 
might have been excused for thinking him 
really insane. 

Late that evening, Minch thrust his face 
into the room where Dr. Harte sat smoking. 

“That Wortley's growin’ woyolent, sir,” he 
said. “I told him the messenger hadn’t gone 
fur his counsel,” with a furtive wink, “and, 
begorra! he demands paper and ink. Shall I 
give him sometning to quiet his narves? I 
doubt we’ll get small sleep in that ward the 
night.” 

“No, give him the paper and ink. And, 
by-the-way, Minch, do not destroy the letters. 
Bring them to me.” 

An hour or two after. Dr. Harte lit a fresh 
segar, and leisurely broke the seals of Dick’s 
letters to Mr. Lloyd and to his mother. 

He read them slowly, shaking his head at 
them, and then said, “Poor fellow! he seems 
very mad, indeed!” 

With that he threw them both into the fire. 
(to be continued.) 


GIVE ME YOUR HAND. 

BY P. C. DOLE. 


Chn me your hand, beloved, your arm la strong, 
And I am weak, alas! and fear to tread 
The new-found road, that seems so very long 
“To where the sunlight shimmers overhead. 
Shadows beset me In this stranger land—* 

Give me your hand! 

Give me your band, beloved; pain may be swee t, 
y .If you are near to help me bear the load; 
Though rock and briar pierce my bleeding feet, 


Aa on I press the rough and toilsome road; 
rfl bear the smart, and smile if you are near, 
Without a fear. 

God looks upon ns, though we may not see 
The glory of His face all shadow lees; 

He speaks fall kindly, though wo may not be 
Prepared to hear His words whose power oon bteea 
Give me you* hand, beloved, and lead me on 
Nearer His throne t 
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Bt EDGAR 

“Poor Emeline! I am so thoroughly sorry 
for you!” Ami kind Mrs. Maberley showed 
her sympathy in a very warm kiss on the soft 
cheek of Emeline Maynard. They were seated 
together in Mrs. Maberley’s fine, airy room, on 
the second-floor of a summer hotel, in front of 
a window that overlooked the glittering ampli¬ 
tude of Long Island Sound, bathed, just then, 
in the full fervors of an August noon. 

Pretty Mrs. Clara Maberley is a young widow 
of about thirty-twi; and Emeline Maynard is a 
very charming maiden of eighteen, with whom, 
since they first became acquainted, scarcely a 
fortnight ago, Mrs. Maberley professes to have 
fallen desperately in love. 

“I wish that a certain other person was in¬ 
clined to be as friendly as you are,” Emclino 
said, and her voice trembled tearfully. “Oh, 
Mrs. Maberley! why is it that uncle Fane op¬ 
poses my marriage with Leonard? Surely, 
there must be some other reason than that of 
his family. Because Leonard Leavitt’s father 
was a self-made man, what possible excuse can 
uncle Fane find for everlastingly separating 
us? I used to think that his old habit of talk¬ 
ing about ‘respectability, respectability,’ for 
hours at a time, was merely a harmless habit, 
and nothing more. But I have found, to my 
sorrow, that he can sacrifice the happiness of 
a human heart to this absurd hobby of his. I 
wish poor papa was alive. If so, he would 
never permit uncle Fane, for all he is so rich 
and powerful, to stand between myself and 
Leonard Leavitt!” 

“Ah, Emeline! it is idle to wish for impos¬ 
sibilities. You say that your uncle is firmly 
resolved, and that he has told you he desires 
for you a match more socially respectable than 
that which would be represented by your union 
with Leonard Leavitt. Well, as foil* as 1 can 
see, my child, there are two courses open to 
you. One is—elopement.” 

“Elopement! Oh, Mrs. Maberley11 never 
thought that you would advise so wicked--” 

“I don’t advise it, my darling. Believe me, 
I am very far from advising it. There is an¬ 
other course which, though difficult, is cer¬ 
tainly more preferable. I mean persuasion—to 
prevail upon your uncle to discard his objec¬ 
tions* by sheer force of skillful diplomacy.” 


FAWCETT. 

Emeline’s face fell. “ If you only knew, Mrs. 
Maberley, how often I have pleaded and be¬ 
sought uncle Fane, and all to no purpose. He 
never gets angry. Flying into a temper isn't 
his style, you know. He doesn't bluster nor 
fume; he smiles and toys with his watch-chain, 
and placidly shakes his head. Then, when I 
have finished my supplication, he generally 
crosses on? leg over the other, and during a 
prolonged stare at his well-polished boots, tells 
me in slow, grave tones that my mother was an 
Abercrombie. With uncle Fane it is a supreme 
favor on the part of Providence to have had 
one’s mother an Abercrombie. I think that 
he considers the world’s population to be made 
up of Abercrombies, and a few millions of in¬ 
ferior beings hardly worthy of mention in so 
august a connection.” 

“You put his favorite weakness in a very 
ludicrous manner,” laughed Mrs. Maberley; 
“but I must say. Emeline, that, as far as my 
experience of your uncle's character goes, it 
certainly corresponds very truthfully with your 
description.” 

After Emeline Maynard left her chamber 
that morning, Mrs. Maberley snt for a long 
time quite silent, as though deeply absorbed 
in thought, the pretty, countless-hued roll of 
her embroidery lying untouched in her lnp. 
At last she started up with an impulsive air 
peculiar to her, and throwing the embroidery 
on a side-table, exclaimed, 

“I may as well try it. Everything is fair, 
they say, in love as in war. There is no better 
scheme that I can think of atrpresent; and 
poor Emeline has endured her uncle’s cruelty 
long enough.” 

She descended the stairs, not long aflerward, 
and passed out on the broad, high-pillared 
jtiazrti of the hotel. Quite a number of people 
were assembled there, and to many of these 
Mrs. Mrfberley cordially bowed. One gentle¬ 
man, leaning against a pillar and looking to¬ 
ward the opposite bench with a languid air, 
Mrs. Maberley observed rather attentively. 

She approached him presently, and lightly 
touched his shoulder. He turned, showing a 
pale, ninched face, adorned—if we may use the 
term—by a scanty, gray beard, trimmed and 
combed, however, with the utmost neatness. 
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His costume, too, was marked by something j 
which, if not absolutely foppery, bore a decided j 
resemblance to it. 

“Charming morning,” said Mrs. Maberley, 
looking seaward. 

“ Delightful*” assented the gentleman* whose 
roice, by-the-woy, seemed to correspond with 
his appearance, being artificial and peculiar in 
its sound, and haring a certain affected drawl 
that Mrs. Maberley was by no means fond of 
hearing. “You are, doubtless, surprised at 
my lounging altitude, Mrs. Maberley. X con¬ 
fess that to lounge about piazzas is not my 
usual custom." 

“.No, Mr. Abercrombie. I wap not surprised 
by your attitude, however.” 

“And may I ask why not?” 

“Because, whatever Mr. Fane Abercrombie 
chooses to do becomes him,’* Mrs. Maberley ; 
answered, with her pleasantest smile, and an 
engaging twinkle of her merry eyes, that was ; 
by no means lost upon her hearer, 

“Oh! thanks, thanks. You are very kind to 
say so, I am sure.” . And Mr. Aberorombie 
coughed behind a delicate handkerchief, cam- 
brie, and lavender-scented. 

“ Yonder is a very cool and inviting spot,” 
suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Maberley, glancing 
toward an adjacent corner of the piazza. “ And 
see, there are two chairs arranged so nicely 
together. Whftt a charming tete-a-trte you and 
I might have, provided-” 

“Provided* what, Mrs. Maberley.” 

“I only had my embroidery.” 

“ Have you left it up stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

“In your room?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can’t I fetch it for you?” 

“It will be too much trouble, I know.” 

“ But l assure you that it will not.” 

“You are altogether too good,” Mrs. Maber¬ 
ley quite gushingly said. “You know my room, 
Mr. Abercrombie? No. 23, second floor; and 
the embroidery is lying on a small table near 
the door. I shall be to much obliged to you. 
Here is my key.” 

Mr. Abercrombie bowed, and moved smil¬ 
ingly away. A second after he had left the 
piazza and entered the house, Mrs! Maberley 
rapidly followed the direction he had taken. 
8he saw him ascend the Mairs, and, at a safe 
distance, silently pursued him. 

He now stood io front of the door of her own 
ohamher, unlocking it. Presently be opened | 
the door and entered. Mrs. Maberley followed i 
vapidly, and herself entered the chamber, just! 


as Mr. Abercrombie was removing the piece of 
embroidery from the side-table. She closed 
the door behind her, and began quietly to look 
it. 

Mr. Fane Abercrombie heard her, quietly as 
she moved, and turned around in some Bur- 
prise. 

“So you concluded to come yourself, Mrs. 
Maberley?” he stammered,' hardly believing 
what he saw. 

“Y-e-s,” drawli ugly spoken. “Excuse me 
a moment, Mr. Abercrombie, while. 1 lock you 
in.” 

“Lock me in, madam 1” 

“ Precisely.” 

Mr. Aberorombie stared with amazed eyes. 

“ l don’t think that I exactly comprehend 
your meaning,” .he said. 

“Well, then, X will endeavor to mako il 
clear.” Mrs. Maberley had locked the door 
on the inside by this time, and placed the key 
in her pocket. “I have heard, Mr. Fane Aber¬ 
crombie,” she placidly continued, “that you 
have a very high opinion of what is called re¬ 
spectability. You are proud of the name you 
bear, and would consider any publicity attach¬ 
ing to it a decided disgrace. Am I right?” 

“ You are, unquestionably, madam.” 

“Any publicity, for instance, like that of 
being found hidden in a lady’s closet.” 

“Madam!” 

“I thought you would get indignant,” pro¬ 
ceeded Mrs. Maberley, with a laugh. “Such 
scandals are bad enough, when a man of 
twenty-five is connected with them. But when 
one of feisty, or thereabouts-” 

“ Bo good enough to unlock that door, Mrs. 
Maberley!” exclaimed Mr. Fane Abercrombie, 
with irate haughtiness. “I do not under¬ 
stand your conduct, though I understand* 
enough of it to. see that you are attempting 
some—some-” 

“Practical joke, Mr. Abercrombie! Upon 
my word, you are right. With the exception, 
however, that the whole matter is anything but 
a joke to you. It too closely concerns the hap¬ 
piness of your niece, Emeline Maynard.” 

“ My niece!” 

“ Yes! Do you know, Mr. Fane Abercrombie, 
that unless you make me a solemn promise, 
this morning, every person in this hotel shall 
j knnw, before evening, that the very respecU 
able personage whom I have the honor of ad- 
j dressing, was found by me hidden in a closet 
! of my chamber?” 

“But sueh a.statement, madam, will bo, as 
I you know, an atrocious falsehood.” 
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Mrs. Maberley laughed a gay, little, mali¬ 
cious laugh, her eyes sparkling with fun. 

“Of course^ it will/’ she answered, coolly. 
“People will believe otherwise, however, when 
I vouch for its truth.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, madam! inform me why 
I am to be scandalised in this—this shocking 
style?” 

“ Because,” and Mrs. Maberley’s eyes dashed 
now scornfully, “because, sir, you have treated 
your niece, Emeline, in so brutal a manner. 
There is no objection to Leonard Leavitt for 
Emeline’s husband, save an absurd, tyranni¬ 
cal, snobbish one, which you yourself have 
raised.” 

“ And you wish me-” stammered poor Mr. 

Fane Abercrombie, thoroughly aghast. 

“I wish you, Mr. Abercrombie, to remove 
that objection. Unless you do so, I shall open 
this door, and shriek away your character, 
through this great hotel, in. less than five 
minutes.” 

“Shriek away my character!* 1 

“ Exactly!” exclaimed Mrs. Maberley. “Ex¬ 
treme cases require extreme remedies. More¬ 
over, I shall give you but a short warning.” 

The man glared at her as if he would like to 
knock her down. 

She went on coolly, 

“Consider, Mr. Fane Abercrombie,** she 
said. “Which is it to be? Your respect¬ 


ability preserved intact, or its utter and irre¬ 
mediable ruin ? I am in earnest. I was never 
more in earnest in all my life. 1 love Emeline, 
and bave an opportunity of saving her from a 
great unhappiness. You are in a trap. You 
had better yield gracefully, acknowledging 
your defeat. Come, decide quickly. Either 
swear me a solemn, saereds binding oath, that 
you will freely consent to Emeline’s marriage 
with Leonard Leavitt, or else find yourself 
suddenly converted from the irreproachable 
Mr. Fane Abercrombie into somebody whose 
best friends ftel privileged to talk against, ss 
having lost caste and respectability.” 

The victim paused a moment. But there 
was no escape. 

“ Madam,” he said, at last, “I agree to yoor 
terms. I will take the oath you desire.** 

He spoke coldly and stiffly. 

Mrs. Maberley bowed and unlocked the door, 
without a word. 

The next day Mr. Fane Abercrombie himself 
announced Leonard Leavitt’s engagement to 
Emeline Maynard. The marriage followed 
soon after. MrB. Maberley’s victory was sig¬ 
nal and entire; but Mr. Fane Abercrombie 
never spoke to her afterward. For this, how¬ 
ever, she did not care. She had her revenge, 
when the hapyy pair were safely united, by 
telling the story of his promise made under 
compulsion. 


CHILDREN AGAIN. 


BY MART r 


Wk’uk children once again, 

Fro© from the worldly stain— 
The sinful stain— 
That leaves its blight ou all. 

We roam where deities grow, 
And pink, wild-roses blow— 
IIow softly blow— 
And by the wayside fall. 

Wo gather lilies bright, 

And from their cupe so white* 
So purely white— 

We drink the glistening dew. 
We throngh the meadows pose, 
Across the swaying gfass-^ 

The scented gruo— 
And o'er the violets blue. 

When tired we homeward stray, 
Along the forest way— 

The deWy way— 
’Neath many an aged limb. 


HUNT. 

The day is almost o’er, 

And through the open door— 

That open door— 
floats out the eveuing hymn. 

9 

And oft we meet again. 

To hear the low refrain— 

The sweet reftuln— 

Besido the hearth of home. 

Before the crowd of life. 

Before we join the strife— 

The restless strife— 

Which comes with eai^h's wild storm! 

Long sunless years have flown. 

And we are left alone— 

Ah, me, alone! 

Without a loving bend. 

To lighten some our load. 

To guide us o’er life's road— 

The weary road— 

Across this weary land! 
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E BENEDICT. • 


BY riAHK LX 


1 am ft woman—that doesn’t astonish you. I 
ftm Irish by descent—my name and my quick 
temper may have led you to suppose that, and 
you like me all the better for it; and the latter 
quality I have mentioned you oan sympathise 
with as well as any man 1 know. 

Over and above all this (I dare say I shall 
be ungrammatical occasionally, women usually 
are when they try to toll a long story) 1 am 
an old maid. Now you are astonished, not at 
the fact, but at my acknowledging it cheerfully 
and boldly. 

You want me to tell you something about 
myself—some of my experiences. By-the-way, 
that's a ridiculous word, and doesn’t mean 
anything, but it sounds well enough—so let 
it go. 

You think I have had a romance, and you 
want to bear it. Of course, I know what you’ll 
do—you’ll alter my name, and put me in a 
story, long nose, angular form, and alL You 
needn’t take the trouble to deny H, I shouldn’t 
believe you if you did. You would put your 
grandmother in a story without hesitation or 
reverence, and tell your own worst escape un- 
blushingly, if you could make money oui, of it, 
or gain the credit of having written a brilliant 
article. 

Bah! I know the whole tribe of you—but I 
don’t care. Light your .pipe, take the easy- 
shsir, and imagine me eighteen, for that is 
where I shall begin, 

I was not a handsome girl; I had fine eyes 
and beautiful hair; I was straight and well 
Made, and I was unusually clever. I was a 
very proud croature, and though few people 
suspected it, a very sensitive one, with a great 
longing to be loved by my relations and friends 
—end I never thought I got as much affection 
fts I deserved, 

I had a sister two years older than my self— 
she was very pretty, and a wit. I had a sister 
two years younger—she was a beauty, and a 
fooL My father adored the elder girl, my 
mother worshiped the other; and my astute 
parents agreed in just two things—in under¬ 
rating me, and hating eaqb other. 

Nobody wanted me to be born, though I am 
lure they need not have blamed me, since I 
never asked the privilege of being brought into 


this tiresome old world; but, somehow, both 
father and mother seemed to think it was my 
fault. 

You see I made my appearance just at the 
wrong time, when my parents were fretting 
most under the yoke that bound them together. 
My father was very tired of’ his wife, and my 
mother was horribly jealous of her husband, 
and neither of them was prepared to love a 
child upon which the other had any claim. 

By the time my younger sister w is born, the 
keen edge of their mutual anger and rebellion 
had worn off, and my mother, falling into 
invalid ways, was sufficiently folitary to open 
her heart to the new comer, and loye her with 
all the fervor that a weak woman can put into 
an affection whioh. centers upon one object, 
and is essentially selfish. 

There we were, stiU rich enough to be com¬ 
fortable—might have been much more so if 
my father had not possessed the happiest 
faculty for spending money, and my mother 
had been able to carry her marvelous theories 
of economy into practice. 

We lived up the Hudson river, near enough 
town to have frequent visitors, and go down 
occasionally for gayeties, and my father staid 
at home as little as possible—like most men. 

I said I was eighteen. Margaret, then 
twenty, was engaged to a rich man, a good 
deal older than herself. Lucy was insisting, 
with all the willfulness of sixteen, on consider¬ 
ing herself quite too old to be tied down to 
lessons and girlish restraints any. longer, and 
gave my mother no peace until she was allowed 
to take her place as an eligible young lady—I 
mean eligible for flirtation and matrimony. 

So, between the cool assumption of the 
engaged sister and the charming selfishness of 
the younger, I came poorly off for my share in 
the way of dress and money; and aa I was too 
proud to tease, it grew to be an understood 
thing that J cared nothing for society or amuse¬ 
ments. 

“Of course,..you’ll be an old maid,” Mar¬ 
garet always said to me;* “you yr ere born for 
that* Never mind, yon’U be a good sort of old 
thing, and if I ever should have children, an 
old-maid aunt will be just what I shall need 
to interest herself in them; and you may be 
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sure father will spend every cent he owns be¬ 
fore he leaves this mortal sphere." 

And Lucy said, 

44 Here, Peggy, do alter this dress for ihe, 
that's a duck! I am the youngest and the 
prettiest, and you ought to be willing to help 
me. 

They always oalled me Peggy, though the 
nickname ought to have been my elder sister’s, 
for I was baptized Helen. 

44 1 wish you’d study Greek,” my father said, 
as a standing joke; 4 ‘you*ve just the nose for 
it, Peggy-” 

44 It’s no use talking, Peggy,” sang my 
mother, 44 somebody has got to manage the 
house. Margaret won’t, Lucy is not fit, and 
you know what my health Is—so do try end 
show that you have some natnral affection and 
gratitude in you. And, oh, Peggy! don’t look 
that way—you do so remind me of your father’s 
sister; and if ever I hated mortal woman, it 
Was that old cat.” 

There’* a whole volume in these three 
speeches. You can understand what my life 
was just as well as If I took pages to descant 
upon my troubles. I Was not a bit in the 
situation of a heroine in a novdl. Nobody per¬ 
secuted me—they were all fond of me, after a 
fashion, only they were hot used to consider¬ 
ing me of any real importance. I was a super¬ 
fluity, in fact, and must pay for it. 

In a great many families you will see one 
child that there seems no exact place for—that 
was my case. I got in the habit of regarding 
myself in that light; I was an inadvertence, or 
an accident—and that was all about it. 

So I did what I couM with my life, of course, 
in a blind enough sort of way, for there was 
no one to help me or set me right. I do not 
mean to lie; I was not an angel of patience, 
and I had very little predisposition toward 
martyrdom. Sometimes my temper flamed up, 
and I went through a process that my father 
roughly called * 4 playing the deuce;* and they 
were all glad to stand from under at snch' sea¬ 
sons; but they punished me for it after by cold 
looks and sneering words. I alWnys tried to 
make up for such wickedness by being more 
attentive to my duties, and more patient, and 
was half inclined to think it was my owrt fattH 
that I was nbt more loted and regarded. 

That was Helen KildufF at eighteen. My 
birthday came early in the spring, and the 
summer that followed was the beginning of my 
romance. 

Nobody suspected It, but Pwas anfnteteraYe 
dreamer. My every-day life was so bare and 


distasteful that I got in the habit of living in 
a romance; and I think tbe chief of the tribe 
Of sensathoU*'writer8 never wove more wonder¬ 
ful plots, and put in more startling incidents 
than F Into my silent novels. I was pas¬ 
sionately fond of fiction and poetry. I was,, 
under that cold, shy exterior, the most impul¬ 
sive, warm-hearted thing; and I had grown so 
accustomed to living in my ideal world, that I 
think the most startling event arising to change 
the tenor of my existence would have appeared 
to me perfectly natural. 

I meant to do wonderfol things in thtoe 
doys—write hooks, paint pictures, go on the 
stage, be a Sister of Charity, go ihto a mad¬ 
house, dit early. Oh! you know the whole 
rigtnarode. An We grow out of our youth we 
laugh at such dreams and fancies—perhaps we 
might bettor mourn over the lost power of in¬ 
dulging in suoh enthusiasm. 

It was the loveliest June day Imaginable. 1 
had been very busy all the motning' in the 
laundry, for Lucy was going away for a week, 
and the Woman would be careless about her 
fluted dresses—sewing oA Margaret’s outfit— 
writing a letter to my father—helping my 
mother through a neuralgic headache; end at 
last I was free, and went out Into the late after¬ 
noon for a breath of fresh air. 

I went off to the woods, up oA the hlTI, and 
sat there and dreamed my dream, and won¬ 
dered when the change and the magician 
would comb. It was time to go home all too 
soon—my father was coming up that night, 
and Would bring afriend With him, and a late 
dinner, properly served, muSt bo ready. 

I could laugh at the jumble of the romantiO 
and the practical. Luckily for me I could see 
the liidicrCus side of things; I started up—tan 
down the hill—hit. my foot against a stturip-^ 
fetl-^rolled over—heard a cry of dismay- 
opened my eyes, and found myself in the arms 
of a young man. Yes, indeed! and as hand¬ 
some a young man as ever helped a young 
woman out of a Scrape in any novel. 

44 Are you hurt?” demanded he. 

W T think not,” said I, and tried to stand, 
and could not, and tried to laugh, and feR 
myself grow sfek and pale, and knew that t 
had spraitied my ankTe. There's an incident 
at last—as T amnrit a heroine you mast excusl 
its lack of originality. 

44 You are hurtr’said he. 

* 4 Yes,” said T. 

“What can I do?' There’s a house down 
there-” 

44 It’s my father’s, and I want to go there,” 
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I interrupted, and longed to scream, but did 
not. 

“Where are yon hurt?” I believe he asked 
next. 

“ I’ve sprained my ankle, I’m afraid,” I said, 
as quietly as I could: and then he looked very 
helpless, naturally, being a man. 

To cut the matter short, he helped me home; 
and when wo reached the veranda, there stood 
my father and his friend, and Margaret’s be* 
trot lied, all jnst arrived, and Margaret herself. 

I took that opportunity to faint away for the 
first, and almost the last time in my life; so I 
can’t tell you how the handsome man made his 
explanations. 

When I came to myself I was lying on a sofa 
in the sitting-room. Margaret was standing 
by me, with a camphor-bottle in her hand, and 
a disgusted expression on her face. One of the 
i maids was unlacing my boot, and hurting me so 
dreadfully that I screamed, and my father 
looming near. 

“She’s better,” said he. “When a woman 
can scream, she’s all right. I’ve sent for the 
doctor, Peg; you’d better get to bed. A fine 
dinner we shall get—women never do have 
any consideration.” 

“I never knew snch a girl,” grumbled Mar¬ 
garet “Oh, dear! To go tumbling down hills 
like a great boy! I’m very sorry about your 
ankle; but don’t scream, it makes me faint! 
And I’m so sick with this camphor. Mary can 
help you up stairs. Do just see this bracelet 
Mr. Forsyth has brought mo.” 

Off she went, and I went to bed; and the 
doctor came, and I had not really sprained my 
ankle. So the next day I could limp down 
stairs; but I was only fit to lie on the sofa; and 
there was nobody to mind me, for Margaret 
was busy with Mr. Forsyth, and Lucy was 
packing. They were all Very sorry for me; 
but they all felt that it was inconsiderate of 
xne to have met with an accident at suck a 
time. 

“ IIow could you do it, Peggy!” expostulated 
xay mother. “To go rolling about and falling 
over a strange young man.” 

I felt that it was indiscreet, and was tolei*- 
ably meek about it. Lucy started on her visit 
that morning; •and in the course of the day up 
eame my handsome yodng man to inquire after 
me. 

His name was Walter Rodney. He was an 
artist, and he knew my father slightly; and 
father introduced him to me, and went, off to 
play billiards with old Mr. Edwards^ and Wal* 
tor Rodney sat a long time with me, and-— 


I didn’t hesitate from modesty or effect. 
Talking about it all makes it seem so recent 
and fresh, that I was near crying a little, 
though I am thirty-five. 

This was just it! He looked straight into 
my soul with those beautiful eyes; he talked 
to me, and in his words, the very sound of his 
voice, my soul recognized a new but perfectly 
familiar language, a voice that appealed to 
something deep within my heart, and my whole 
being cried out in answer. 

That may be nonsensical, but it is true! I 
went straight off into dream-land, and I say, 
thank God! That love has brought me all the 
real trouble of my life. I have endured through 
it every form of suffering, pain, separation— 
worst of all, suspense; but I say, thank God 
that I have known it! I shall say it with my 
last breath here. I believe it will bo the first 
hymn of gratitude my soul shall utter iu the 
hereafter. 

He sat with me for a long time. I think we 
talked from the first like old acquaintances. I 
caught a glimpse of his choicest dreams and 
hopes, and understood and sympathized with 
them, and he knew that I did so. 

I am rather & plain old maid, with a long 
nose; but I believe that each soul sent into this 
world has its rightful mate, if only it can find 
it—and I had met mine; that means more than 
anything else I could tell you if I talked for an 
hour. 

He was gone. I heard him laughing with my 
father in the hall; heard him invited back— 
urged to come frequently. Then his step went 
but through the vestibule, and my soul followed 
him. 

The next thing was father and Mr. Edwards 
talking, and it was about him. 

“ He’s a wonderfully agreeable young fel¬ 
low,” said the.old bachelor; “but you know 
his reputation?” 

“Oh, I know!” answered my father, care¬ 
lessly. “He’s half Society-man, half Bohe¬ 
mian—awfully fast, and all that; but he’s very 
amusing, and as he’ll only be here a fortnight, 
we may as well have the fun of his society. 
Margaret is disposed of, Lucy is gone; and 
he’s not likely te look at Peg’s big nose^—let 
him come.” 

Mr. BdwardaSald something 1 did not catch, 
but my father replied, 

“Nonsense! Peggy is too busy with her 
books and her Housekeeping to think about 
flirtation—don’t believe she even knows the 
menning of tlie word! The best girl in the 
world, bnt a born old maid. Bless yon, he’d 
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never think twice about her, and she’d only be 
bored and frightened if ho did.” 

After awhile I got up and limped to the 
glass. Was I so plain ? This new revelation 
had made its impress on my face already—I 
could see it. I was not handsome, like my 
sisters; but it was not the dull, cold face my 
father thought it. For the first time I knew 
that I had magnificent hair—it’s just as lovely 
still- For the first time I felt that the eyes 
that looked at me out of the glass were much 
better worth possessing than a pretty woman's 
prettiness. Then I got away from the mirror, 
a little startled at the strange look that had 
flashed into them. 

I did not tell myself that I loved this man. 
I did not know it. I was a woman; but Iwent 
/ away up iuto my heaven, and the glory ef his 
face followed me, and the music of his voice 
thrilled my soul with a melody that has never 
left me solitary since. 

Two weeks went by—two whole weeks; so 
brief a space, and yet they held a whole eter¬ 
nity. I have been away down into the depths 
since then. Oh! I have suffered, even if I 
do say it quietly; but in the very bitterest 
paroxysm of my agony, yes, in the hours 
when man and heaven seemed most crael, I 
was never wicked enough to deny that I had 
had a great happiness given to me. 

If all coming time should be a blank to me, 
I was always ready to own that my life hod 
not been wasted^ I had loved and been be¬ 
loved—I had beenhappy. Other people spread 
their happiness thin to make it poorly cover a 
life; I had mine in one glorious avalanche—I 
never denied that. 

Two weeks, and before they were gone,' he 
told mo that he loved me—told me the whole 
story of his life, his errors, his failures, his 
r sins; and I, a woman, loved him all the better 
because I could pity him. 

He was very young, too—only twenty-three; 
so ambitious, so noble, with his boyish follies 
falling away from him, and the real nature 
developing itself and longing to grow toward 
the light. A genius—you know what a repu¬ 
tation he has made since. Warm-hearted and 
loving*'as a woman, generous and fray ward as 
a man; hot-headed, passionate, bad-tempered, 
illy brought up; familiar with life in all its 
phases—his own master for years. The only 
Wonder was that, he was apt worse. Proof 
enough, except to the willfully blind, how fine 
his nature wa* from the fact that, after all he 
had gpne through, he coul<i still love goodness, 
and long to turn toward the light and the truth* 


Lucy came back. For two days she tried 
her powers of flirtation on him, and he treated 
her as if she had been a pretty dolt Then she 
turned about and detested him with all the 
venom of a weak character; but, though a fool, 
she was a woman, and, therefore, oertain there 
was a cause for his conduct, and quick to find 
it out. 

There is no meanness of which a mean 
woman is not capable, from listening at doors 
to opening letters. Lucy did both, and when 
she knew the whole truth, she went straight 
to my father. 

lie flew into one of his horrible tempers. 

My mother wrung her hands, and lamented 
over me as if 1 had disgraced the family, end 
she had always expected it; land Lucy, uncom¬ 
fortable at the storm &he had raised, took re¬ 
fuge in the conviction .that it had been her 
duty, and so fras able to be properly virtuous « 
and severe. 

“A miserable, penniless scamp,” cried my 
father. “Over bead and ears in debt! And 
only yesterday Edwards told me lie wanted to 
marry you himself.” 

This was after agreatdeal of talk and repe¬ 
tition, on his part, that the real secret of his 
anger came out. He had always expected mo 
to be an old maid, and was proportionately do* 
lighted when he learned the honor Mr. Ed¬ 
wards intended me. 

“ And he is coming up to-morrow,” said he; 
“and here you are fancying yourself in love 
with that scapegrace.” 

“ That I should live to bear it!” moaned my 
mother. “Twenty thousand a year, at least, 
thrown away.” 

“ Thrown away ?” repeated my father, turn¬ 
ing on her. “I have known for years thtt 
you were an ut-ter idiot, madam; but you 
needn’t think I pm! The gird shall marry Mr. 
Edwards, if I drag her into the church.*’ 

By that time, 'between despair and rage, I 
was desperate, and his own defiant spirit wal 
fully roused in me. 

“I will never marry him!” I exolaimed} 
“never! You may separate me from the man 
I love—you may kill me; but you shall never 
foroe me to that” 

More sneers, more threats from him; and at 
last I poured out the bitterness and grief of 
my whole life. 

“You never oardd -for me,” I said; “you 
never treated me as your child! I have bed 
neglected, scorned all my life; and now yo« 
come with this new outrage.” 

It is of no use to go over that dreadful scene. 
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1 know ho# wicked I was—God forgive me and 
them! 

And in the midst of it Lucy, from the win¬ 
dow, called out that Rodney was coming up 
the path. My father turned both the women 
out of the room; admitted tlodney himself, and 
then burst out on him. He called him very 
Tile names; he brought up every story against 
him—every idle report; and for my sake that 
man bore it 

“I do not deny that I have been reckjess 
and wild/’ he said; “but I love her! Look at 
her—she loves me! Don’t take from us our 
one hope of happiness! We will wait—we will 
be patient; but for God’s sake be merciful!” 

Merciful! Is any man in this century capa¬ 
ble of being so where money is concerned? 

The end came at last. 

“Leave my house!” my father ordered. 
“You shall never have her! You have defied 
me. Let me see if she dares go to you with 
my curse on her head.” 

“Helen!” Walter called. 

I went straight to his side. If there had 
been a gulf of fire between me and him, I 
should have gone through it when his soul 
called out to me in a tone like that. 

My father tyied to force me away with mad 
oaths. 

“Let her alone,” cried Walter Rodney; “it 
is the last time I shall speak to her. I do not 
know if she would consent, but I would not 
take her from you—have your way. Only this, 
Helen, believe that I have loved you, that I 
have told you the truth! Whatever comes— 
whatever stories they tell, believe that.” 

“I will!” I answered. “And now hear me, 
father—listen! This man is going away for¬ 
ever—I love him! I swear before heaven that 
1 will be as true to him as if I were his wife! 
You may separate us here; but I will live with 
the one hope of meeting him in*heaven; and as 
heaven hears me, it knows I shall not fail.” 

He held me in his arms—I felt his kisses rain 
down on cheek and lips. I heard my father’s 
voice in wilder passion; then Walter Rodney 
was gone. I neither fainted or went mad— 
people have to live when such suffering.pomes. 

The summer passed. Margaret was mar¬ 
ried; Lucy was sent off to amuse herself under 
the care Of a friend. I lived and bore my 
burden. 

For a whole year I was persecuted to marry 
Mr. Edwards. He gave up at last, for I ap¬ 
pealed to him in my father’s presence to .leave 
me alone, if he had either manly decency, or 
human feeling. 

& Vol. LVU.—2$ 


My father did not kill me—that is all 1 can 
say. 

On through the years! I was twenty-one; 
Lucy married; my mother died; my father 
and I were alone in the old house. He never 
softened—never forgave me during all those 
years. I don’t think I exaggerate when I say 
that, after the time when he ceased to be vio* 
lent and. abuse me, he did not Bpeak to me 
from one tw'elvemonth to another, except when 
it was absolutely necessary. 

He had never been a good man. He lived 
until t was twenty-three; then he died from 
the effects of a fall from a horse. 

He was sick for a fortnight. My sisters came 
home once during the time for a day each. I 
took care of him; and at the last I think he 
knew he was dying, and I think he tried to 
speak to me, and to say there was no harsh 
feeling left in his heart, but the words were 
only broken and indistinct. 

“Where I was wrong, father,” I said, “for¬ 
give me. Where you were wrong, I forgive, 
too; and I think heaven will pardon us both.” 

He smiled. . JJj;om that hour he grew more 
tranquil, and died very quietly at last, holding 
my hand in his. 

There was very little left—even the old house 
had to go to settle his debts. -But I was spared 
poverty and dependence—a moderate fortune 
was left me by a relative. 

Since we parted, no communication, had 
passed between Walter Rodney and myself. 
He had been in Europe—in the East; had 
painted good pictures;, was winning a name— 
the public journals told me that. 

( Two months after my father’s death he came 
to America; heard that I was ajoqe, and came 
straight to find me. I was still in the old 
house. Lucy was with me; she had;just learned 
of my having a fortune left, and fyad come to 
visit me. She was very angry because I would 
not save the homestead. I djd not want the 
place, and her husband refused to purchase it 
as she wished. She wanted me to buy it and 
settle it on her son. 

Walter Rodney came. In this world the most 
tragic events of our lives are usually linked 
with some incident that is either paltry or 
ludicrous. I was in my bath-room—in the 
bath. One of the women came to the door and 
knocked, and said it was a gentleman’s card-^ 
he wished to see me instantly. 

I told her to push it under the door; reached 
out my arm and got the card—it was his. 

“ Say I will dress and come down,” I cried? 
too wild to know what I said. 
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It seemed to me as if I consumed ages in! 
dressing. I could not get my clothes on—I 
could not arrange my hair. The more I tried 
to hasten, the sldwer my icy fingers moved. 
When I was nearly ready, I upset a pitcher of 
water over myself. I bruised my hand; 1 met 
with every drawback that was conceivable. 

I think I must have been nearly an hour get¬ 
ting myself into a state so that it was'possible 
for me to go down stairs. I rushed into my 
sitting-room—Lucy sat there. 

“ Where is Walter?” I shrieked. 

“Gone,” she said. “I did not know he was 
here. I came in, and he burst out on me, say¬ 
ing that he had loved you all these years; had 
come to you, and you Could send him word you 
had gone to dress; you could keep him waiting 
after all this time to adorn yourself.” 

41 What did you say ?” I asked. 

44 What could I say ? 1 thought it was betier 
he should go—-a beggarly painter; and you 
know Mr. Pierrepont wants to marry you.” 

I sent after him. He had gone—no trace. I 
wrote to New York to a friend of his—no an¬ 
swer. I waited three days; I was a woman, 
and could do no more. THd third morning 
Lucy read aloud from a paper that Walter 
Rodney had sailed for Europe, on his way to 
the East. 

I gave way, then. I was suffering from a 
violent cold—a fever followed. I was confined 
to my bed for weeks, s6 ill and shattered that, 
cold weather having set in, the doctor ordered 
me not to leave the house. Lucy had left me, 
afraid that the fever was contagious. I lived 
through that winter. I cannot tell you how— 
but I lived. 

When spring came, I sailed for Europe. I 
could not stop to think whether it was un¬ 
womanly. I must see him—must tell him the 
truth. My letter inclosed to his artist friend 
had been returned long since; the gentleman 
did not know Mr. Rodney’s address. 

I went to PaHs^-no trace; to Switzerland, 
when the warm weather came. I was stopping 
at Yevay; wondering where I should go next, 
unable through any channel to hear of him. 

One moonlight evening I wandered down to 
the lake, and there I came face to face with 
Walter Rodney. He was standing with his 
arms folded in an attitude I knew so well, 
looking out ft cross the golden waters. 1 knew 
him in an instalnt—my soul would have recog¬ 
nized him if a million years had passed. 

“Walter!” I called. “Walter!” 

He turned and saw me—he knew me, too. 
■there he stood—speechless—white. 


“Walter,” I cried, 44 1 was true—I was faith¬ 
ful!” 

It was not a romantic story. I told iU-I 
waited for him to speak—to forgive me. Oh, 
my God! my God! He lifted up his white face, 
and no lost soul in purgatory ever raised one 
more hopeless and despairing. 

“Heaven have mercy on me!” he groaned. 
“Helen—I am married!” 

There we met and parted. It was very 
brief—very quiet. He told me all that Lucy 
hadhsaid—I was inclined to marry Mr. Pierre- 
pont—he had better go away. He could see 
for himself that I had no good news for him; 
that I shrunk from the meeting, since I could 
keep him waiting on so frivolous a pretext. 

We met there and parted. He held my hand 
in his. I was the stronger then. I tried to 
remind him of the life beyond—of the hope of 
meeting there; but he could only feel the agony 
of the living death of that hour. 

44 Never to meet in this world ?” he repented. 
44 And my madness has done it!” 

I could not bear that, it was too much. 

44 Tell me the hardness will pass,” I said, 
44 or I shall go mad. Walter, promise me to 
live—to make your life all that it was meant 
to be.” . 

Oh! I don’t know what I said; but I could 
weep at last—those blessed tears that kept my 
tottering reason from going completely out. 

Then I heard his voice. I think if a dead 
man could speak, the tones would sound as his 
did in my ear. 

“I can’t weep!” he said. “I can’t find a 
tear! I will do all that yon wish, I promise 
that.” 

He groped about blindly, staggering liken 
man just recovering from the effects of some 
physical blow. 

“Give me your hand, Helen,” he said, “a 
moment—we will part then.” 

I crept to his sit^e, and laid my hands in bis. 
He did not offer to* kiss me; he did not speak 
one tender word, such as was forbidden then. 

There we stood in silence, looking up inw 
the night—into the cloudless heaven that looked 
so far away. 

“Helen,” he said, suddenly, “do you re¬ 
member the day we walked in the woods A>r 
the first time, and the wild honeysuckles I 
gathered and wove in your hair?” 

I had been back, too; for the moment 
each, the actual had been swept aside— 
j had been back in the glory of that first dream. 
I believe some angel mercifully sent it, to gif* 

[ us strength. 
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It was all over. He clasped my hands a 
little closer, looked once more in my. face, and 
said, 

“Go your way, now, and let me go ipine.” 

We neither said farewell. Once again he 
pronounced my name— 

“Helen!” 

The old, old voice, with the old tenderness 
ringing through it; then, before the,mists 
cleared from my eyes, he was gone—and l 
stood there alone in the silence of the night. 

I was twenty-three years old then—I. am 
thirty-five now. Oh! you poor weaver of the 
imaginary sorrows of imaginary beiags, try 
and realize it—those years—those years! 

I think I have been neither wicked or weak. 
I think 1 have had faith m God throughout— 
and lo you, the end! 

Two weeks ago I was sitting in this very 


room, when the door opened, and, without 
warning, Walter Rodney stood before me. I 
had known that be would come. Months and 
months hqfore I had learned the tidings of his 
wife's death. There was no sign from him. 
When it was right for him to come, he came. 

Hark! Did you hear the bell—now, then, a 
step? That is his! See! here he comes—my 
handsome Walter still! 

Stand by roe, Walter! Let him look at vs! 
I have told him our story—yours and mine* 
There is only this left, when two weeks more 
are gone, I shall be Waiter’s wife. 

Oh, friend! look up through the gloom, and 
remember I had an object in telling you this. 
Let it teach you that, however dark the night 
is, with faith in God, you shall live the dark¬ 
ness out, and see the blessed daylight break at 
last, as we 4 havo-^my Walter and I. 




Tax ran is shining out at sea, 

And the flashing waves roll o nr, 

And the spray is tailing, wild apd free, 

The restless surf among. 

Can you catch the spray? 

Can yon count each ray? 

Gan you clasp each silver shield? 

It is soft and bright, 

Graceful and light— 

But the sea will never yield. 

The sun is shining out at sea, 

But the gulls are flying low; 

They are saying farewell to the mermaids free, 
In the silvery depths below; 
for a floating cloud, 


Like a misty rihroud. 

Lies low in the distant West 
And they speed away, 

Wlille the mermaids play 
In the foam of the ocean's crest. 

The sun is shining out at sea. 

And the sun-sprites play at will; 

The mermaids' hair floats wild and free, 
And the sunbeams deck it still. 

But a'soft wind sighs. 

And a shadow lies 
O'er all the sea In the West; 

And a ralnbow’h rim. 

O'er the cloudlet dim, 1 

8peaks God's promise sure and blest. 


AT SEA. 


BY ILL I 8 TETTI 


BITTER OR SWEET? 

BY SYLVIE A. 8 PEER Y. 


Yis, which Is It—hitter or sweet? 

Sweet will it be to me? , 

Love is sometimes—often-r-a cheat; 

What will my love-life be? 

Bitter or sweet ? And I question ftife* 

Low on my knees to-night; 

Will this love, that has come to me of late, 
Be reallya crown of deUght? 

Tender and true in the coming y^ari, 

Will my beloved one prove? 

Oh i for assurance to calm all fears— 

Time cannot conquer love ( 

Bitter? for many a loving pne sips 
Only gall from the cup, 


When they raise to their quivering lips— 
Eagerly drinking it up. 

Bitter? God pity the otie who finds 
Only, aim I too late; 

When the vow is spoken that ever binds^ 
Firm as the bonds of Fate! 

That men will borrow the cloak of love 
Only for a disguise; 

Other motives they have that more— 
Love only wins the prize. . 

Mines which is It—bitter or sweet ? 

Sweet will 41 be to me? 

• Love is sometimes—often—a cheat; 

What will my love-life be? 
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The usual annual check had come froin 
cousin Wanamaker, and Mrs. Caldwell and 
her daughters wcto discussing where they 
should go for the summer: Mrs. Caldwell was 
a widow, with but a small income, and Mr. 
Wanamaker was a millionaire. 

Mr. Wanamaker, himself, though a widower, 
was still in the prime of life, and eminently 
handsome; and Mrs. Caldwell, perhaps, would 
have preferred his hand to his check; but she 
knew this was a hopeless wish. 

44 So kind of cousin George,” she said. 44 And 
now, girls, where shall we go? I am tired of< 
Saratoga and Long Islahd. What do you think 
of a quiet country retreat somewhere?” 

To a quiet country retreat, after Borne dis¬ 
cussion, it was resolved to go. The place se¬ 
lected was a farm, up among the hills, belonging 
to a well-to-do farmer, known as grandfather 
Tole. Aunt Phoebe, grandfather Tole’s sister, 
had rather opposed the taking of boarders, as 
she opposed everything that was novel; but 
Chloe, the eldest of the granddaughters, who 
was the family Jupiter, had spoken up promptly. 
“Why not?” she said. 44 It will stir us up, and 
give Maggie some idea of great folks, for I am 
told these Caldwells are very fashionable. Let 
us have them by all means.” Maggie was 
Chloe’s younger sister, and the pet and beauty 
of the family; and when she too pronounced^ 
in favor of the scheme, the thing was settled. 
So the Caldwells came—mother and daughters. 

“They’re not stuck up a bit, if they did 
come from down below,” said aunt Phoebe, 
when tea was over. “Appear just like our 
sort of folks.” 

The Caldwells were equally pleased. “Let’s 
stay here always,” said Mabel, the younger 
daughter, to her mother, “it is so beautiful in 
the country. I hate the city.” 

It really was very pleasant at the old farm¬ 
house, those early summer days. There was 
such a tender green on held and tree; such 
blossom and scent; such sparkling mountain 
streams; such wonderful moonlight. The Tole 
family, too, were so pleasant. Maggie was the 
life of the house. She was so full of fun and 
was so obliging. 44 So oultivated, too,” said 
Mabel, who had fancied that farmer^ daugh¬ 
ters must be ignorant. “ Why, she has read 
more books than I have, ma!” 
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But as the summer advanced, and the days 
grew hotter, and things lost their novelty, the 
fickle ifdbtelbegan to be less enthusiastic about 
the Coutttry. 

^Always the same milk and fruit, always 
the same drive,” she said. 44 And Maggie has 
so much to do n6w that Bhe can’t be with me 
like she used to. I’d rather a thousand times 
be in town. It is so dreadfully stupid here, 
with not bo much as a donkey-cart going by. 
The mosquitobs are ever so much worse than 
at home. There We have bars, and then there 
are more people, so they nebdn’t bite just wall 
the time. 'And tile flies arb awful.” 

In the midst of her grumble, there came a 
smart rap on the door, that was directly pushed 
open by a little, old woman, who dropped a 
brisk, little curtsy on the threshold, and then 
steppe^ in. She was dressed in an old-fash¬ 
ioned “short-gown and petticoat,” and wore 
on her head a huge, green silk affair, fashion¬ 
able thirty years ago under the name of “ca¬ 
lash,” and bearing close resemblance to a 
chaise top. Away in under this monstrous 
bonnet was the wide frill of a white muslin 
cap; and a pair of covered iron-bowed glasses 
covering a pair of twinkling black eyes. The 
old woman carried on her arm a covered bas¬ 
ket, and in her hand a great bouquet of field- 
lilies, jewel-weed, golden-rod, and clematis. 

“Miss Peay, Miss Peachy Peay,” said she, 
dropping another curtsy, “I called to fetch 
you a handful of my sopsovine apples. My 
tree is earl^r, and I thought mebby you hadn't 
had a taste of apples yet this year. And here 
.ip a parcel of blows I picked as I was a-coming. 
Mebby you will like them, too. They are con¬ 
siderable pretty.” 

As she spoke, Miss Peay opened her basket 
and took out a dosen smooth, red apples, fra¬ 
grant and fair. 

44 Oh, how nice! Thank you ever and ever 
so much!” cried the Caldwells, in a heartfelt 
way. 44 Do stop and sit with us awhife.” 

“Yes* I was a meaning to,” returned Miss 
Peay. “I live over to the Cross-Roads, a good 
bit from here; but I rode in with my brother 
Philip as far as the turn of the road. He 
brought his grist over to the mill here, for he 
thinks Cooley grinds better than the man does 
at our place. And he had one or two wrranta 
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to the store; so I don’t need to be back to the 
turn under half an hour or such a matter.” 

“And you live with your brother?” asked 
•Mrs. Caldwell. 

“Oh, yes! . Him and me, we never, ne’er a 
one of us, merried, and we’ve always lissed to¬ 
gether. We was twins; but we aren’t any 
alike. You would not think we wae anything 
to each other.” 

“Is it a farm like this where you live?” 
asked Mabel, forgetting her discontent atonce. 

“ Something like/* returned Miss Peay. 
“My brother, he oarries on the out-door work, 
and I keep house for him.” 

“ Do you do all the work your own self— 
every bit?” asked Mabel, in a tone of pity and, 
wonder. 

“ La, yes, Mlse! I hope so; and have a good 
bit of time left for my knitting. I knit twenty- 
five pairs of striped mittens, and twenty-five 
pairs of feeting last winter. Mr. Call, to the 
brick store, takes them, and pays one half thei 
money, and one half the goods.” 

“ Feeting ? What are feeting ?” asked Mabel. 

“Feeting! Why don’t you know? Men’s, 
socks, or stockings, or whatever you call them. 

I finished off a pair this morning.’? 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Mabel, “can’t I 
get a pair of Miss Peayfe feeting and send to 
Mr.. Wanamaker?’! 

Mrs. Caldwell smiled; and the quick, black 
eyes under t he calash caught the smile and the 
thought behind it. 

“Tisu’t likely,” said she, “my, homespun, 
bine yarn would bo suitable for a city gentle¬ 
man; but I would send him a taste of my sop^ 
serine# in welcome, if there was a chance.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Mabel, “do send him some 
apples! We are just sending a box of ferns 
and mosses for his aquarium, and there is 
plenty of room.” 

“8end them, to be sure,” answered Miss 
Peay, opening her basket again; and as though 
it had been the widow’s barrel that never lacked 
its handful, producing another dozen of smooth,, 
red apples, fragrant and fair. v 

Miss Peachy Peay went away presently with 
another brisk, little curtsy.,. Bfit the effect of 
her visit lasted longer. It even outlasted the 
apples. Mabel’s good-nature and content con¬ 
tinued all day, as she occupied herself filling 
a letter to Mr. Wanamaker, with a picturesque 
and enthusiastic account of the visitor. 

Bnt that was not the last of the visitor. She 
came again upon another day, when Mabel was 
in the midst of another fit of dissatisfaction. 

This time Miss Peay brought some early 


blackberries, and a great handful of water- 
lilies; and she came in a dress still-odder and 
alder-fashioned, with the , same little dipping 
curtsy, and the same quaint cheerfulness of 
manner* 

. “ Mr. Wanamaker was ever and ever so much 
obliged for those apples, Miss Peay/’ cried 
Mabel; “and he says if you are as nice as 
your apples, he wishes we would take you 
home with us. Will you go, Miss Peay? Now 
please, do!” 

“Home with you!” exclaimed Miss Peay, 

; her blaok eyes shining with mirth. “A plain, 
country body like me would make a pretty 
figure in the city! And I should be worried 
to death by all the noise and buz. Somebody 
a-going by in the road pretty much continu¬ 
ally, I expect; and a fire likely enough some- 
whores about, a’mest every >day. But I thank 
him, and you, too, for the, invite.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Peachy, you must go! Mr. Wana¬ 
maker wants to see you awfully. He truly 
does,” persisted the inconsiderate child. 

Miss Peachy laughed heartily; but before 
she had time to do more, the village coach 
drove up before the door, and Mr. Wanamaker 
himself got out. 

At that sight Mrs. 0 aid well rushed eagerly 
upon the piazza, followed by all the children; 
and Miss Peay was left alone in the room, with 
no way of escape but through the little, sqqjpre 
entry, where Mr. Wanamaker stood paying the 
driver, and shaking hands with the Caldwells. 

She had no ideaof meeting him, though, and 
so she darted aoross the room to seek an exit 
through the window.! But her dress caught on 
an ugly nail that Mabel had driven in the Case¬ 
ment to hang balls of thistle-down upon. 

^1 am awful glad you’ve! cornel I do love 
you so!” she heard Mabel say: and then the 
party began to move toward the room. 

Mies Peachy Peay, at this, made another 
effort to escape; but the nail held firmly to the 
stout chintz gown that oouldn’t tear, for, alas! 
it was not woven in our degenerate looms. 

“ Miss Peachy Peay is here this minute, Mr. 
Wanamaker, and so you can see her,” con- 
.tidued Mabel, .with a lisp that she put on, like 
a state dress upon state occasions. 

Miris Peachy Peay at this struggled still 
more fiercely; buLstill nail.and chintz refused 
to part company. And it was this astonishing 
tableau that presented itself to Mr. IVana- 
naker’s eyes as he entered the room. 

“Permit me, madam,” said he, coming for¬ 
ward politely. 

At that instant the gathers of the go^i gave 
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way, and at the same time the green calash and 
iron-bowed glasses fell off; and down floated a 
mass of fair hair, and up looked a sweet, girlish 
face in a pretty flush of girlish shame. 

Mr. Wanamaker had only an instant look, 
for as soon as she felt herself released, Miss 
Peachy Peay disappeared around the corner 
of the house, never to return. 

“Oh, mamma! what a trick has been played 
on us,” cried Mabel. “Did you know it was 
Maggie all the time? I didn’t dream it.” 

Mamma tfmiled, with wise superiority. 

“Country life gets dull sometimes, and we 
have to amuse ourselves with all sorts of 
travesties,” said she^ in 4 side apology to Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

As to poor Maggie, she would gladly have 
hidden her diminished head during Mr. Wana- 
maker’s stay; but that was not possible. The 
servant, who was to have been such a family 
relief, neter came, and Maggie was both 
chambermaid and table-waiter. But when 
she appeared that night with his cup of tea, 
Mr. Wanamaker gave no sign of recognition; 
so by degrees the hot oolor burnt itself out on 
her cheeks, and she quite recovered her tran¬ 
quillity. Nevertheless, he noted every look, 
and word, and gesture, though so quietly that 
even Mrs. Caldwell’rf observant eyes did not 
see it. 

So that, for once in her life, she was taken 
unawares when, at the end of tt^o weeks, Mr. 
Wananiaker led her to the arbor at the foot of 
the garden for the sake of asking her advice, 
as he said, and began to ask it by announcing 
his intention of adopting Maggie Tole as his 
daughter. 

“My advice /” thought Mrs. Caldwell, curling 
her lip a little. “ He is pait advice, and a good 
way past it. I have' seen for two days which | 
way the robin was going to fly.” 

But outwardly she was.sweeter than honey, 

; and smoother than oil. 

“How nice!” said she, heartily; yet, as a 
woman would have perceived, with an under¬ 


tone of disapprobation. “A capital idea,” she 

continued; after a' reflective pause, “ only- 

I doubt if her grandfather would part with 
her. And then, she is rather old for adoption— 
twenty‘t wo nt'least, Ifdnoy.” 

“Twenty-two!” repeated Mr. Wanamaker, 
aghast. 

To be sure! What had he been thinking of. 
Whatever it was he evidently thought of it no 
more, for, though he staid another two weeks, 
he never spoke of adopting a daughter. 

Neither did he at Christmas, when he came 
to Cranberry, to see how the country looked in 
its robes of transfiguration, White and glisten¬ 
ing. Nor in the efenrly spring-time, when he 
Came for moreason at all,that aunt Phoebe 
could discover. 

“ Unless tosses about gfetiing board for next 
summer; and 1 I should'’most thought he’d a 
wrote for thht, and not 5e to the cost of s 
journey down here;” said she. “Look here! 
I wouldn’t go in theparior^there’s folks there; 
that New York gentleman,’ Mr. Wagonmaker. 
Likely be wants to see your pa On some busi¬ 
ness or other,” she added; as Maggie came down 
the stairs, looking afe fresh and fair as a daisy. 

She went tight on, however, in spite of aunt 
Phoebe’s warnidg, and as woon as she opened 
the parlor-door Mr. Wanamaker came forward 
and, bless you! took her in his arms, and 
kissed heri r < 

“I want to knbw^—ejaculated aunt 
Phoebe, opening her eyes. 

She did know, and soon, for though Mr. 
Wanamaker still said nothing about adopting 
a daughter, Maggie Tole before the water- 
lilies were in bloom, went to live with him in 
his beautiftit home in the city. 

And when she went, packed away in the 
choicest cbnrer of her trunks, among white 
satin, and lace, and mnslin, and orange-flowers, 
was a green calash. 

“In meidory,” said the happy bridegroom, 
“of Miss Peudhy Peay, who introduced to me 
my wiffe.” 
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Ih that tweet hour when we forget 
The hap add baxafd 6f life’* wp?, 

No hppe deferred, dorsad regret 
Joineth our circle, when we’re met 
In that tweet hour, the close of day. 
“Tor all the blessings of the light,” 

Onr praise, we trust, on high ascends, 
And praising for each hour aright 


This may be dearest ip His sight, 

This Mllowed hour when daylight ends. 
Lore! When thy skillful fingers glide 
80 deftly o'er the rfppHug keys, 

What charm doth draw me to thy side. 
But Music, Love, ancj Eventide 
When daylight dies above the trees! 
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[lateral, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870 , by Mrs. Ann. 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Coart of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.} 

CONTINUED FROM PAOK 390. 

CHAPTER VII. j ‘‘There, I do,” faltered the dwarf, lifting 

“Now, little wretch, tell me everything,” j his heavy eyes to the bold, handsome face 


The dwarf shrunk, and attempted to wrest 
himself front under the powerful hand which 
Louison pressed upon his shoulder. 

“Tell me, or I will inform your mistrqBS 
that you spy upon herl” 

“No, no! I pray you.” 

“Spy upon her, and for what!” 

“Nothing. Oh, m&dame! it is for nothing. 
Zamara has all his life had the habit of listen* 
ing. He loves to know everything; that is all. 
He never betrays.” 

“Unless it is for his interest,” said the 
woman, laughing maliciously, as her threaten* 
ing eyes read the little, aged face that had 
grown dark and wrinkled, like a withered 
prune, during the progress of his servile life. 
“Of course, in these times, secrets are com¬ 
modities that sell for good prices. You have 
many to sell, and I wish to buy. Is there any¬ 
thing that Zamara loves better than gold?” 

“No, no!” cried the little Indian, and his 
eyes struck fire. “Nothing but madame, my 
mistress.” 

“Do you love her better than this head?” 
exclaim^ t£e woman, burying her hand in 
the crispt hfir, which was now more than half 
white, and; shaking the head her words threat¬ 
ened till the creature’s teeth chattered. “An¬ 
swer me that, jackanapes.” 

The dwarf threw up both his long, thin 
hands, and held on to his hfw), seised with 
sudden terror. 

“My head—my own head? No, no! There 
is nothing on earth that Zamara lovea better 
than that. Take your hands away—-take them 
away, you hurt me F* 

“Well, there, you are free. I don’t mean to 
hurt you; but understand this, if you wi*h to 
keep this worthless bead on your miserable 
little shoulders, you will forget that any mis¬ 
tress exists to you in the world, exoept Louison 
Brisot.” 

“ And who is Louison Brisot?” 

•* Look in my face.” 


bending down to his level. 

“Then do not forget it, for J am youy.mis¬ 
tress. It is for me that you must watch, and 
spy, and listen.” 

“But why for you?” 

“ Because I can have your head out off if you 
don’t—cut off .and stuck upon a pike. Have 
you never seen such things?” 

“Yes,” gasped the dwarf, and his dark face 
turned livid. “I saw them carried along the 
road from Versailles. It was terrible.” 

“ Yqu saw women carrying them?” 

“Yes; I saw jt.” 

The poor dwarf shuddered, and wrenched 
himself , from the hand which seemed lo burn 
his shoulder. 

“Those men were strong, powerful, full of 
life; but Jhey offended the women of Franoe. 
While their huge trunks lay in Versailles, ym. 
saw their heads dancing over that army of 
women. Look at me. It was I who lifted this 
hand, and in the twinkling of an eye those 
great, shaggy heads fell.” 

“Oh, man Dim! let me go. Let me go!” 
cried the poor wretch. N 

“No; thejre is no such thing as letting go. 
You must obey me, or-” 

Here the woman drew a finger across her 
throat with the slightest possible action, and 
uttere'd a short laugh as the dwarf winced in 
coysrdlj fear. 

“ What is it that you want of me, madame ?” 
he gasped* 

“ That you report everything to me. A little 
thing, but.it is all I ask in exchange for your 
miserable life.’ ; 

“ But about what?” 

“About your mistress; about Count Mira- 
beau; and, above all, about the. queen.” 

“The queen! I—I know nothing about her. 
How should I?” 

“How'should you, little craven? Who is it 
that carries letters from Mirabeau to the Aus¬ 
trian?” 
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“ It is not Zamara! Upon my life, upon my 
soul, it is not Zamara!” 

“But you know who does take them?’* 

“No; I am not trusted so far. She doubts 
me—me, who stood by her when all her friends 
fell off, who went with her into exile among 
the detestable English, where the skies forever 
weep rain, and one is chilled to the soul. All 
this Zamara did, but yet the mistress will not 
trust him.” 

“ But he can find out?” 

“ Yes; Zamara knows how to do that.” 

“Well, listen then. Some one takes letters 
from Count Mirabeau to the queen, and they 
pass through the hands of your mistress.” » 

“No, no; She would not be permitted. She 
never sees the queen—never!” 

“ Still, it is through her these letters pass. I 
know it frOm words that fell from the count— 
careless words, which he fancied I did not heed. 
That much I know—you must find out the 
rest.” 

“If I do, what then?” 

“Why that paltry life of yours will be safe. 
I have the power—I have the will. No one, 
great or small, shall touch it.” 

“And my mistress?” 

“Do not trouble your little head about her. 
She professes to belong to the people—she, 
who came from its dregs. Let her prove her¬ 
self their friend, or be proven their enemy. 
You have nothing to.do with that.” 

“Ah! but she has been kind to me—only that 
sometimes she silspects.” 

“Not so kind as I will be, if you prove sharp 
and faithful.” 

The dwarf bent low and kissed the rim of 
that woman’s garment, in token of Submission, 
as he had often kissed the almost regal robes 
of the countess, his mistress. 

“I shall remember that madame has the 
power to kill,” he said, abjectly. 

“A safe way of insuring^honesty*,” laughed 
the woman. “ I am not afraid that you will 
venture to trifle with your own life.” 

The dwarf took his cap from the floor, where 
it had fallen in the first tremor of his fear, and 
cast a furtive look over his shoulder, longing 
to escape from that dreadful presence; but 
Louison seemed to find pleasure'in tormenting 
him. 

“ Mon Dieul hoW pale you look thtohgh all 
that blackness*** she said. ^ There is wine. 
What you have to do requires more courage. 
Drink, drink!” 

The dwarf seised upon the goblet which 
Louisou filled, and drauk off wine enough to 


have intoxicated a strong man before he re¬ 
linquished his hold on the glass. 

“That is good wine,” he said, drawing a 
deep breath, and kindling into something like 
courage. “One does not fear so much with 
that in his veins. Now will madame, or made¬ 
moiselle, 1 do not know which she is, inform 
me exactly what she wishes of Zamara?” 

“Sit down here,” said Louison, placing her¬ 
self on a couch, and tossing one of its cushions 
to her feet, on which the Indian crouched like 
a dog. “I will te/l you just what you are to 
do—and make sure you do it.” 

“Zamara listens,” murmured the dwarf, 
feeling a warm glow of wine burning through 
the duskiness of his cheek. 

Thus, with his great, black eyes half closed, 
and his features relaxing into the repose of 
luxurious enjoymemt, he sat inertly, while 
Louison went into the detail of her plans, in 
which he was to act the part of a traitor and a 
spy upon the only real friend he had ever 
known. 

Persuasion or bribery might have failed to 
turn that pampered creature into the foul 
ingrate he became. But Zamara had seen 
such things during the riots of PariB, that the 
very thought of danger from that quarter made 
a craven of him. His own poor life was the 
only real possession that he bad on earth; 
when that was threatened, all that was good 
and honest in his nature gave way. He arose 
from the cushion the abject slave of the woman 
whom he regarded with orouching fear and 
deadly hate. 

“You will know where to find me, for this 
is my home.” 

Zamara looked around the room'with con¬ 
tempt in his heart. The flimsy curtains, 
knotted back with tufts of faded pink ribbon; 
those poor plants in the window, pining for 
want of a little water; the table, littered over 
with Jacobin pamphlets and rebellious journals; 
the piotures on the wall, those mirrors in tar¬ 
nished gilding, the faded silk of the couch, dead 
flowers in the vases, all bespoke the recklesi 
ambition of their owner to ape the luxury she 
pretended to despise. Zamara saw this, and 
his miserable little heart filled 1 with contempt 
of the’Woman he feared. He had lived too 
long In'the regal splendor of the little Trianon 
not to sneer in his soul at the vulgar mockery of 
elegance affected by this woman of the people. 

“ You will know where to find me,” said 
Louison again, looking around her room with 
great satisfaction. “It is not likely that you 
can forget, having once been here.” 
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“No; I shall never forget,” answered the j 
dwarf, with a gleam in his eye, and something 
almost like a sneer in his Yoice, “never!” 

Louison had been terribly wounded in her 
lenity by the position in which she dieoovered 
Theroigne de Merjcourt and Du Barry. Those 
two women, both almost aq worthless as her¬ 
self, had become her bane since.the night when j 
she had seen Mirabeau smiling on them as \ 
guests of a table tq which -she was not invited, j 
She had heard of the elegance which Du Barry 
still kept up, and knew that Theroigne was 
following her example* with the fearless au¬ 
dacity of a bold, beautiful woman, ready to 
risk her power rather thaq sacrifice one iota 
of the personal luxury which she qouqidered 
as her right. 

“These women would thrust me aside,” she 
reasoned, with vindictive hate. “They have 
already taken my place in the clubs, and now 
crowd me away from Mirabequ’s table. If 
they can ape queens with safety, so can I. 
But let them take care, I have one almost in 
my grasp. She thinks to play double, and win 
on both sides. We shall see! We shall see!” 

These thoughts swept through her mind as 
the dwarf stood by, longing to go, but afraid to 
move. She had noticed, the insipient sneer on 
his face, and it wounded her self-love. 

“This is not a palace,” she said, sharply. 
“I know that; but who can tell what may 
happen. I am far more likely to—but no 
matter. There is no knowing what ship comes 
in first when the ocean rages. Remember this, 
neither Count Mirabeau, or your mistress must 
meet or communicate, without all- the par¬ 
ticulars coming to me at once. Your life de¬ 
pends on that. Now go, I think you under¬ 
stand me.” 

“Yes, I comprehend,” Answered the dwarf, 
crushing his cap nervously with both hands as 
he edged toward the door, 

“ And you will not forget, I make sure of 
that,” said Louison, proving her hand as a 
signal that he might go. 

Zamara took the hint and glided through 
the doqr. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

u It is a letter from my sister Tillery. Just 
*9 usual, she wants you. As if there was no 
person in the world but herself.” 

“I should like to go. Dame Tillery is 
always kind, always glad when I came,” said 
Adela, flushing with pleasure. All at once a 
thought chilled this sweet enthusiasm. If she 
went to Versailles then, perhaps Ac might come 


in her absence, and never take the trouble of 
coming again.” 

Dame Doudel saw the change in Adela’s 
countenance without comprehending it. 

“Do not be troubled, little one,” she said. 
“You shall go, if it disappoints you so much. 
My sister has no children of her own, and I 
would not stand in the way of any good for¬ 
tune that might come to you for all the world. 
So brighten up! brighten up! and get your 
work done. She will not be here to-day or 
to-morrow—you have plenty of time.” 

Still Adela’s pretty face ifm clouded, and 
her bosom swelled with a sigh, soft and quick 
as the bland air that shook the snow-white 
curtains at her window. “ Two days! Perhaps 
she might see him in that time. Surely, if he 
cared about coming again, there would be time 
enoughi.” 

“Now fill your basket, Adela, and oome with 
me to the market. If you are to have holidays 
with my sister, we must work hard now.” 

Adela sighed. Her own share of the busi¬ 
ness had grown very dull since so many cour¬ 
tiers hod been driven from the kingdom. There 
could be scarcely a market for flowers when 
the people of a nation were starving for bread. 
Still she said nothing, but gathering up the 
garlands and bouquets that lay heaped on the 
table, prepared to go out. 

Those two females, as they came out of their 
humble domicil, found a strong hut by no means 
unpleasant contrast. Dame Dondel, with her 
thin features, sharp, black eyes, and prompt ac¬ 
tion, was the ve?y embodiment of those national 
traits, which have rendered the women of 
France among the most brilliant and practical 
in the world. Adela, with her sweet, young 
face shaded by a straw gipsy tied under the 
chin with a knot of blue ribbon, and the out¬ 
lines of her slender person scatoely concealed 
by the thin, mantle of white muslin that floated 
over her dress, seemed pure and innocent as 
| the flowers she carried on her arm. Even in 
that busy and riotous season, when all France 
was in a state of agitation, people turned in 
the street to look at this pretty oreature as she 
stepped daintily:along, tapping the pavement 
with her high^heeled shoes, and looking down 
with loving fellowship on her flowers, as if 
each bud were akin to her. 

When Dame Doudel and her protege reached 
the market, a little tumult arose among the 
women, most of whom recognised 'Adela as the 
person who had with one word so effectually 
represented their cause * to the king on that 
memorable day at Versailles. 
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“ It is the child oar Mir&be&u brought to ae 
when he said the women of the market mast 
be represented by a girl pretty and innocent; 
for nothing less can speak well for their devo¬ 
tion to France. From that day we have made 
her the child of the market. We are all her 
mothers. When the king made her a promise, 
it was for us. When he kissed her fd'rehead, 
it was a seal of good faith to us. The king is 
good! The king is goodl If he breaks faith 
with us, it is because of the Austrian.** 

With these words, accompanied with ardent 
oaresses, the women of the market swarmed 
around the girl as if each one had some pro¬ 
prietorship in her innocence and beauty. They 
loaded her with fruit; they added to her lovely 
burden of dowers, and embraced her as if she 
had been a goddess. 

Adela received the homage with blushes, 
and almost crying, as she thought how little 
she had done to deserve so much affection. In 
vain she strove to convinoe them that she felt 
like an impostor. They would not permit even 
herself to diminish one virtue in their idol; 
would not believe that anything less than per¬ 
fection could rest in the being whom Mirabeau 
had chosen to represent them before the king. 

At last Adela shrunk away from all these 
demonstrations, and bursting into tears, cried 
out, 

“ Do not praise me! Do not love me so much! 
I did nothing! I used no argument; nay, I was 
worse than a coward, and could only cry out 
for bread, bread for eur famished people, when 
a panic seized me, and I fainted at the king’s 
feet!” 

“Yes, yes! but he lifted you in his arms; 
he kissed your forehead while the Austrian 
was looking on. His heart would always go 
out to the people if sbe would let it. What was 
the heed of words. He saw our wants in your 
face; he heard them in that one word— bread!” 

Adela was standing by Dame Doudel’s stall, 
around which the women of the market had 
assembled, forgetting their traffic, and filled 
with enthusiasm. Their praises went to the 
young girl’s heart. With a love of royalty 
deep-seated in her nature, she felt her present 
position among those ardent women as a fraud 
which she had^no right to maintain. 

Dame Doudel, while she rejoiced in the 
scene, watched her protege closely, knowing 
her parentage, and how naturally her heart 
turned to thode royal persons whom her father 
had served, she feared that some imprudent 
word might extinguish the enthusiam which was 
exalting her into something scarcely less than 


a goddess. All at once Adela burst into a 
passion of tears, and retreating from the crowd 
of her admirers, caught Dame Doudel by the 
dress, and sobbed out, 

“Oh! tell them—tell them who I am! that I 
love the king; the queen, and everything that 
belongs to them! Tell these good women that 
they are breaking my heart with the praises 
that I do not deserve, never can deserve!” 

“Hush; child! Hush, I command you!** 
cried the dame, breathless with terror: “ What 
is it to them? Who asks you not to love the 
king—we all love him ! w 

“What—what does she say? Who is it 
among us that has made her cry—tell us that!** 

“It is nothing. She is a tender-hearted 
little thing, and weeps with joy. Cannot you 
see that yourselves? Hush, my darling! let 
me speak for you. I know these Women; they 
wish no evil to the king. Hush! hush!” 

Still Adela’s tender conscience was not paci¬ 
fied. She was timid, but by no means a coward. 
Those women evidently believed her heart and 
soul one of themselves, while she shrunk from 
all sympathy with them. How could she make 
them understand this without wounding her 
benefactress. 

“Let me speak! Oh! let me tell them!” she 
pleaded, clinging to the frightened dame. “It 
need harm no one but myself. Tell them who 
niy father was, then they will hate me, and 
let md go.” 

“I cannot. I have already told them you 
were riiy niece. Would you prove me a liar, 
and have me hooted out of the market?** 

“ No, no! I did not think of that.’* 

“Then be quiet.** 

“ I will—I will. Only tell them that I de¬ 
serve nothing.” 

“Very well; bat look up. Wipe your eyes, 
and try to hmile.” 

Adela tried her best to obey. She wiped her 
eyes with a fold of her muslin mantle, and 
made a pitiful attempt to brighten her face; 
but just before her, or rather above her, as she 
looked up, stood a young woman mounted on 
one of the stalls, who was regarding her with 
the keen scrutipy .pf an enemy, Adela gave 
a faint cry, and clung to Bame Doudel in sad¬ 
den terror. 

« Do not speak—let them all go; but take me 
away—take me away from that woman! She 
pointed the gun at my father. But for her—but 
for her-** 

The words died on those white lips, leaving 
them parted till the teeth shone through. The 
great, blue eyes of the girl widened and glowed 
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with kindling horror. She knew that the 
woman who stood there, so fiendish in her 
beauty, was, in fact, her father’s murderer. A 
sick faintness settled down upon hei 1 , and she 
sank to a market-stool perfectly insensible. 

Then the Yoice of Louisoii Bribot broke forth 
in clear, ringing tones, that fell' from her lips 
hot with the seething anger of a jealous woman. 

“My friends—women of France, tell me, if 
you can, who is it that yon are worshiping?” 
she demanded, looking around Upon the fcrowd 
which was now increased by a rabble from the 
streets. '‘Have you grown weak enough to 
pay homage to a child like that? What Could 
she do for France? See how she sinks down 
and withers, like a dead lily, at the first Bound 
of my voice. Is it of such material that free- 
dbm is moulded ? Is she a creature to repre¬ 
sent the liberty of a nation? Why the first 
trumpet blast would frighten the life from her 
body. What has she done that you gather 
around her so?” 

“She is goodness itself—-a child of the 
people, innocent as an angel.' It was she who 
stood before the king that day at Versailles!” 
cried a dozen voices. v “Why should yon come 
here, Louison Brisot, to assail her? What can 
one like you know of a blameless child like 
her?” 

“ But who is she—I demand that? Who is 
she?” cried Louison, trembling with rage; for 
this was the first time her opinions had been 
questioned among the women Cf the market. 

A broad-chested, keen-eyed wotonetf, seated 
among the vegetables on her' dwn stall, With 
both arms, bare to the elbow, folded over her 
bosom, answered this question promptly, 

“ She is the friend of Mirabeau. He chose 
her to speak for us before the idhg^ What more 
do you want, Louison Brisot?” ’ 

“The friend of Mirdbeau! Let me Hook on 
her face!” 

Louison Brisot sprang from the Stall, where 
she had been accustomed to harangue the 
women, and forced a passage to the spot where 
Adela lay insensible, half supported by the 
arms of Dame Doudel. 

“Let me look on her face, I say. Mirabeau 
has no friends that are not mine.’* 

The deathly pallor on Adela’s face Was white 
aad cold as it had been when hhr father fell 
dead at her feet on that dwfUl day when the 
Bastile was taken. Had she s&W the youfig 
creature blooming, and with smiles Upon her 
lips, it is doubtful if she would have known kef 
again. As it was, a triumphant smile lighted 
her face when she turned upon the crowd. 


“This is an aristocrat, and no friend of 
Count Mirabean’s.” 

The market-women laughed, some with good-* 
natured, mellow laughter, others bitterly, and 
casting menacing glances at Louison. 

“ As if We did not know,” said the woman, 
who had, from the first, answered Louison bo 
boldly. 4 ( 1 1, myself, went with her before the 
king. Count Mirabeau put her especially under 
my care—the lamb! Who will have the face to 
gainsay me in that? Not‘you, Louison Brisot, 
who never saw her.” 

“But I have seen her,” almost shrieked 
Louison; “and, as I tell you, at the Bastile.” 

“And why not?” called out Dame Doudel, 
lifting her face from the pale, young creature 
oh her bosom. “Who among us was not at the 
taking of the Bastile? I was, and she went 
with me.” 

Louison’s • outstretched arms fell to her side. 
She was not convinced; but this evidence, 
coming from the center of the market, baffled 
her. She looked around on the crowd of faces , 
uplifted toward her, some were angry, some 
drawn with sneers; bnt most were laughing at 
her defeat in careless good-humor. The Btout 
woman who had, in fact, been one of a com¬ 
mittee to wait on the king that day at Ver¬ 
sailles, swung herself down from the stall on 
which she sat, and began to arrange her vege¬ 
tables in high good-nature. Another, as she 
held up a splendid-fish for the inspection of a 
customer, asked Louison if she thought that 
fine fellow whs an aristocrat, too; and shook 
her sides with laugh tisr when a sharp glance, 
but no answer, came in reply. In fact, in less / 
than ten minutes the throng around Dame 
Doudel’s stall had dispersed, and the whole 
market was given up to business, made a little . 
brisker by 'the time that had been lost. 

Thus the crowd settled back, chaffering for 
fish, sorting ont vegetables, and running up 
accounts, while the business of the day went 
on, and Lonison Brisot'made an ignominious 
'retreat^for the first time, from the people she 
had almost ruled by her eloquence and fierce 
beauty; for thOBe market-women had become 
almost men in their tastes, and looked kpon 
youth and beanty with the admiration of an¬ 
other sea. A few of Dame Doudel’s nearest 
nbighbo^s hovered around the fainting girl; 
but Louison had disappeared from the market 
before Adela came to herself. The moment she 
opened her eyes, these warm-hearted women 
began to encourage and console her. What 
had she to fear? Why did she faint? Was it 
because of Louison Brisot? That was foolish— 
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no one minded Louison now. Since it was 
known that Mirabeau had put her aside,, when 
a ^proper person was wanted to lay their trou¬ 
bles before the king, she had been of little 
account. The market-women were wires and 
mothers, honest women, who wanted to earn 
bread for their ehildren in an honest way; and 
Mirabeau knew best how they should be repre¬ 
sented, If he had wanted Louison Brisoty The- 
roigne, or Madame Gosner, to lead us, would 
he not hare said so? But he did nothing of the 
kind. “Take this young girl,” he said; “you 
go to entreat the king, not to insult him. 
Liberty is grand, it is pure; when she pleads, 
it should be through innocent Hps.” That was 
what our MirAbeau said—and he was right. 
You have spoken for us, little one, and we will 
let no one wrong you, much less Louison. 

“You are kind, I feel your goodness here,” 
said the poor girl, pressing a hand* to her 
heart, which was still heavy with pain. “I 
only wish it possible to deserve the trust you 
place in me.” 

Adel a spoke wearily, and her mournful eyes 
filled with tears. The shock that , face had 
given her brought back the great sorrow of 
her life. The girl had a vivid imagination, 
and for a time the market, with all its grant¬ 
ing fish, tinted vegetables, and crimson meat- 
stalls, vanished from her sight—she stood under 
the shadows of the Bastile, its grim towers 
shook to the foundation as a vast horde of 
human beings raged around them, men and 
women, soldiers and citizens, all crying out 
for some human life. A human life*—whose 
was it? What was that which came crashing 
down from the tallest of those toWers? The 
horror of the reality was scarcely more dread¬ 
ful than the memory that woman’s face brought 
back upon her with a suddenness that struck 
the very life from her heart. 

“Let me go,” she said, appealing piteously 
to Dame Doudel; “I have stood here too long. 
They are all kind; but the air stifles me.” 

Adela took up her basket of flowers and left 
the market, followed by kindly wards and plea¬ 
sant looks from the women through;whom she 
passed. With a slow, weary step^sbe wandered 
away into the street, not onee. offering her. 
flowers, but walking on dreamily, unmindful 
where she went, or whom she met. -Indeed-, 
she was so utterly unmindful of everything 
around, that a woman was following her all 
the time, keeping a little way/ off*. and she ; 
quite unmindful that the enemy .she most 
dreaded was on her track, bitter and vindic¬ 
tive os a she wolf. ; 


“Will you sell me some flowers?” 

Adela started, looked up, and saw the strong, 
ugly face of Count Mirabeau bending over her. 

“ Some flowers—some flowers!” repeated the 
girl. “Yea—yes. If—if you want them.” 

“Of course, I want them. Let me select, hut 
with your help; though. Shall it be roses, 
heliotrope, or myrtle?” 

“ Mjrtley I think,” said the girl, too sad for 
a choice of the brighter flowers. 

“ But roses, too, and some of these sweet- 
smelling things.” 

“ Hero is a.bunch in which they are all tied 
up. Will you take this, monsieur count?” 

“ You know me, then, pretty one?” said the 
count, taking the flowers and fastening them 
among the ruffles in his bosom. “ Know me 
well enough to blush like your own roses; 
while I—where have I seen that lovely face 
before?” 

“Do the flowers.please you?” said Adela, 
dropping her eyes under the bold stare Mira¬ 
beau fixed upon her, 

“ Please me? Of course they do. Here is a 
likeness of the king, if yon can forgive the 
head for the sake of the gold.” 

“ A Louis d’or,” said Adela, hesitating— 41 a 
Louis d’or I” 

She held the coin a moment, and gave it back 
again, with a gentle shake of the head. 

“What,, my little Jacobin, do you hate the 
king like that?” 

“ Hate the king? Oh, no! I love the king, 
and am no Jacobin, though I do sell flowers, 
and in some sort belong to the market.” 

“ Love the king, and refuse to take his like¬ 
ness, even when stamped on gold, that is be¬ 
yond belief.” 

“It is not that; but you offer me too much. 
The flowers you have are only worth a few 
sous, I will take that, but no more.” 

“But if I insist upon it?” 

“ Dame Doudel would not permit mo to ac¬ 
cept gifts, even from monsieur.” 

“ Dame Doudel I Oh I she sits in the market— 
I know hpr welt But what has she to say in 
this matter? When Mirabeau sees a pretty 
girl, and 1 she pleases him with her merchan¬ 
dise, or her face, all the old women in France 
shall not limit his generosity. Take the gold, 
child—take the gold* Dame Doudel, if she is 
your mother, need not be told.” 

Still Adda shook her head. 

“I cannot take it, monsieur count. Dame 
Doudel is not my mother—only a good, kind 
woman, who loves me and gives me a home: 
but she would never let me receive alms and 
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call it selling. As for keeping it, I tell her 
everything.” 

Mirabeau was looking earnestly at the girl*s 
changing face as she spoke. All at once his 
own features cleared up from the doubt that 
had clouded them. 

“I remember now. You were the child I 
sent to the king that day, and a more lovely 
little embassadress never was chosen.** 

Ad el a blushed, but a bright smile flashed 
over her face. 

“I was honored. It frightened me; but I 
was so grateful that you permitted me to go.** 

“ There was another person gratefal, I doubt 
not, and that person was the queen, who 
dreaded something much worse, I will be 
sworn! I heard all about it, little one, and 
have never repented the choice we made, 
though there was some fierce anger among 
the grand army of women at the time; for 
you stood in the way of more than one whose 
brazen ambition would have oonfronted angels 
with satisfaction.** 

“Yes, I know,” answered the girl, lifting 
her earnest eyes to the count, and speaking 
with gentle confidence. “There was one in 
the market, this morning, who reviled me be¬ 
fore all the women, as if I had been to blame 
in something.’* 

“Indeed! And who was it?** 

“They called her Louison.*’ 

“Louison Brisot?” 

“ Yes, that was the other name-^a tall, hand¬ 
some woman, with eyes like fire.** 

“ Oh, yes! I recognize the description. So 
she dared to assail you. My favor has driven 
the creature mad, or she would not have found 
the courage to attack any one Mirabeau has 
exalted by bis notice. This shall not happen 
again, I will answer for that.” 

“Oh! I am not afraid. It is only the sight 
other face that can hurt me.” 

“ Her face ? Why it is bold enough, but one 
of the handsomest in Paris.** 

“Oh, it is terrible!” cried the girl, shudder¬ 
ing. “If I could only forget it-.*’ 

“ Why, what can distress you so in Louison’s 
face? Surely, it has done you no harm.** 

“ It leaned over the man’s shoulder; it sin¬ 
gled out my poor father on the wall-—my poor, 
poor father, who was only doing his duty by 
the king in guarding the Bastile. Oh! that 
woman was his murderer!” 

The poor girl trembled as she spoke; her 
sweet, young face grew cold and white as mar¬ 
ble; and the eyes that she lifted to Mirabeau 
were full of the anguish she could not speak. 


“Louison Brisot has much to answer for, 
and she shall some day give a strict account 
for this cruel deed,” said Mirabeau, sternly; 
“ but let her pass now—I have something else 
to ask you. Bid your father love the king?” 

“Better than his own life, or he would have 
joined the insurgents and been saved,” an¬ 
swered the girl, promptly. 

“And you? Remember, child, it is an un¬ 
popular, if not a dangerous thing, to speak well 
of Louis, or hiB wife.” 

“I know it—mother Boudel has warned xhe; 
but I sometimes think it is cowardice not to 
say the truth. As my father loved the king, I 
love him; as my father served the king and 
died for him, so would I, if my poor life could 
do him good.” 

“You are a brave girl!” exclaimed Mira¬ 
beau, reaching forth his hand, which took hers 
in a firm clasp. “I did not expect this. So 
you would serve the king. Well, well, it may 
be that the chance will be given you. If it 
should, what then? Would all this bright 
courage fail?** 

“ You ask this because I fainted that day at 
Versailles. I was so young, then—so very, 
very young.” 

“ But are you so much older now?” 

“Yes; years on years. When he died, I 
ceased to be a child. It is a long, weary time 
since that day.” 

“ But can you be silent?” 

“If silence will serve the king, I can be 
dumb.” 

The pallor had left her face now, and it was 
kindled up with a generous glow that spoke 
well for the courageous soul within. 

“ But if Dame Doudel should not approve?” 

“ In this I would not ask her; that which my 
father taught me I will abide by. His firs^ 
lesson was duty to my God; his next, duty to 
my sovereign—loyalty with him was sacred as 
religion.” 

“Strange girl,” muttered the count, who 
gave that forced respect for conscience and 
religiop, whioh ^these, in their simple truth, 
will wring even from infidels. Strange, brave 
girl!” 

Perhaps the man was contrasting his own 
mixed and, to a certain extent, ignoble motives 
with her pure heroism; for his eyes sunk 
abashed from the earnest purpose kindling in 
hers, and he began picking the flowers to 
pieces which had just been fastened in his 
besom. 

“Don’t!” she said, with tender pathos in her 
voice. “Don’t! you will hurt them!” 
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D o n't you know?' 


“Hurt them!” repeated the count; “hurt 
them! Would to heaven I had never done 
worse things than that. But tell me where 
you live?” 

Adela gave Dame DoudePs address. 

“ I shall not come myself, perhaps, but you 
will hear from me. Remember, my name should 
not be mentioned. No one mu^t be informed 
that we have met. If you wish to serve the 
king, it must be cautiously. Some friends of 
his have need of a trusty messenger, who can 
pass in and out of the palace unsuspected; 
^ou would not hesitate?” 

“No.” 

“It may prove dangerous in the end.” 

“I am not afraid of any danger that comes 
only to myself; but mother Doudel—that which 
I do must not harm her or her husband.” 

“Of course. It is for their safety that they 
should know nothing.” 

“ Then, if danger comes, it will only reach 
me.” 

“Be cautious, and there is no danger.” 

“It is hardly worth while to be cautious for 
myself, so few people would miss me if I were 
to die before night; besides, mpther Doudel 
and her husband, there is but one.” 

“And who is this one?” 

“I had better not tell—he might not like it.” 

“ He! Well, I must not'ask.” 

Adela did not see the smile that passed over 
that mouth, or the laughter that Bparkled in 
the eyes that Mirabeau bent upon her. Her 
mind had gone back tenderly to the prisoner 
of the Bastile, and she wondered in her heart 
what he would do if any harm should take her 
away from him.” 

“Oh, yes!” she murmured; “there is good 
reason that I should be careful.” 

“The best reason in the world,” answered 
Mirabeau; “for, without caution, you can do 
nothing for our friends at, St. Cloud—with it, 
a great deal.” 


“Then you also are friendly to the king?” 

Mirabeau looked into the girl’s face with a 
strange, puzzled expression in his own. The 
simple truth that he read there was enough. 
One element of this man’s power lay in his 
almost intuitive knowledge of character, and 
in the prompt selfishness with which he seized 
upon the talent and labor of other men, adapt¬ 
ing them to his own genius so completely that 
even to himself he seemed to make them entirely 
his own. The firm resolution which lay in her 
heart made itself known to the man. As a 
gentle, truthful girl, ho would not have trusted 
her, but he saw more than that, and spoke out 
frankly. 

“Yes, my girl, I am friendly to the king. I 
am so friendly to this great nation, too, that 
the one great aim of my life shall be to bring 
the people and the court into harmony.” 

“Oh! if you could! If you only could!” 
cried the girl. “It is the work of an angel you 
undertake.” 

“ That is why Mirabeau seeks an angel to 
help him,” he said, bending his head toward 
the flower-girl, as if she had been a duchess. 

“Do not mock me, monsieur. I am only a 
poor girl, with so few to care for me in the 
world, that I can afford to take a little danger 
on myself. When you want me, I shall not 
stand back.” 

“I am sure of that, and say, good-morning! 
knowing that I have one true friend more.” 

As Mirabeau said this, he lifted his hat with 
a Courteous bend of the head, and swept down 
the street, forgetting to pay the sous which 
Adela had named as a fair price for her flowers. 
In this one act the nature of that little, great, 
and most wonderfbl man, betrayed itself. He 
was ready to toss away gold for a tuft of flowers, 
but forgot entirely the trifling sum which was 
their just value. Prodigality has always a 
germ of meanness lying at the core. 

(to be continued.) 


DON’T YOU KNOW? 


BY B. W. .OAISV1LL, 


Little, dark-eyed maiden. 
Beauteous angel lair, .. 

With dainty taper fingers 
Twining in your hair; 

Roses from the garden, 

Blending red and white 
With yonr smooth and glossy curia, 
Dark as shades of night— 

Don’t you know I love you ? ' 


Say, my Uttle sweetheart. 

With the pearly chin. 
Dimpled like an angel's, 

Tree Dorn guile and sin; 

You, with wavy treasee 
Veiling shoulders white; 
You, with twinkling eyes, dear. 
Like the stars at night— 
Don’t you know I love you? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY 1M1LY H. MAY. 

chintz, or percale, will make a very dressy and 
inexpensive morning-dress: will wash and look 
well until worn out. Also, any of the very small 
figured Merrimac prints, on a white or buff 
ground, with the black alpaca braid stitched 
on above the ruffles, will be pretty. 

We give, next, a bodice of pleated muslin. 
For this bodice two yards and a half of 
white Swiss, four yards of insertion, and six 
yards of edging, will be required. After 
pleating the body and fitting it, lay on the 
insertion to simulate a square pelerine, at dis¬ 
tances of about one and a half or two inches 
between the strips of insertion. The bodice is 
cut Slightly square at the neck, and trimmed 
with edging. Coat or opera-sleeves to match. 
These muslin bodices are almost indispensable 
for summer wear. 


W* give this month a very pretty morning- 
dress, to be made of percale, chintz, or briL- 
liante , and which admits of a variety of trim¬ 
ming. The fronts of the dreBS are cut in one 
piece from the shoulder down, after the ordi- 
naiy wrapper pattern. The back is gathered 
into the waist, and two whole breadths in the 
skirt are gathered into the baok. A ruffle six 
inches deep trims the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by three rows of worsted braid, or 
bands of any solid-colpred percale, cut tin the 
bias, and stitched on. by the sewing-machine. 

As will be seen, a 80*11 cape is simulated upon 
the waist, trimmed to match: but the collar is 
separate, and quite large. The dress is but¬ 
toned down the front, belted in. at the waist, 
and to the waistband is attached the pocket, 
which mnst be lined with some stout, stiff ma¬ 
terial,, so that it paay retain its shape. These 
separate pockets will be found very desirable 
with summer morning-dresses, as they have Very steady efforts are made by those who 
the advantage over those sewn upon the dress design fashions to return to open sleeves, and 
of not tearing away, as so often happens, no doubt most summer dresses will bp made 
CoaUsleeves, trimmed with ruffles same width in this style. The sleeve we .give here is quite 
as that on the cape, Of yard-wide material, plain at the upper part. Jt is suitable for 
ten yards will be a full pattern. White bril - pique, percales, or muslin dresses. The frills 
UarUe^ 4riramed with blue, pink, or green, solid are bound with wash braid on the material, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



We give, above, a white pique dress for a little 
girl of two years. The under-skirt is gored all 
round, with the exception of the back breadth. 
The bottom is scalloped in button-hole stitch, 
and braided above in the very simple pattern 
seen in the design, which needs no tracing, as 
any fexpert needle woman can carry it by her 
eye. The upper-skirt is all gored to fit the 
waist, and cut in six deep points, which are 
again scalloped to match the bottom of the 
skirt. The tabs, from the waist, may be made 
separate: or, if preferred, it will look quite as 
well just to braid and scallop them upon the 
upper-skirt. A low neck waist, without gathers, 


and short sleeves: or, if the dress is to be worn 
for the street, substitute a high body with long 
sleeves. A prettier walking-dress dould hardly 
be designed. From three to four yards of pique, 
and a dezfcn pieces of braid will be required. 


The other iB more simple—only a pattern 
braided on the crown, and the face and cape 
scalloped in button-hole stitch. A bow, 
to the ends are added a drop button, acorn- 
shape. 


We also give two little bonnets or hoods, cat 
like the flannel 44 Red Riding-Hoods,” out of 
white pique, and braided with white stat braid. 
In the first, the face has a double puff of Swiss 
muslin, put on over the pique; and the leaf 
trimming is made, the J>ique cut in the leaf- 
shape, and scallops in “butt on-hole stitch on the 
edge, braided above. A fall border of muslin, 
trimmed with a narrow Valenciennes edging, is 
to be quilled and put on the face of the bonnet. 


cut bias, and scallops or points may be substi¬ 
tuted, or the frills may be made quite plain. 
The band dividing the frills is bound on both 
sides, and buttons are dotted on it at intervals. 
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BRIDE’S VEIL. NEW COIFFURE. 


B 7 EMILY H. MAT. 



Wb give, here, an engraving of a bride’s veil, 
(front and back views,) and below two new 
Etjles for dressing the hair, both being back 
▼iews. The bride’s veil is of tulle illusion 
placed under a wreath of orange-blossoms, 
which forms a very low diadem; the hair is 


raised straight up from the roots, with Russian 
bandeaux and tufts of frizzles placed in the 
middle of the coiffure. Medicis collarette of 
white crape. The back view shows the trailing 
branch of the orange-blossoms under the veil, 
an arrangement that is both new and pretty. 



^Te give also two engravings of the latest j can be imitated easily with these cuts before 
novelties in dressing the back hair. The style J you. 
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TRAY-COVER. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we giro an en¬ 
graving of a pretty pattern for a Tray-Cover. 
The materials are Irish linen, embroidery cot¬ 
ton and sewing-cotton. 

The design gives an open pattern in white 
embroidery upon linen, worked with white cot¬ 
ton. The button-hole stitch in the palm-leaves 
must be worked first, in order to be able to cut 
the threads that are drawn out close to the but¬ 


ton-hole stitch. In the corner palm-leaf, the 
thick stripes of the stuff between the threads, 
which are drawn out crosswise, are worked 
over with cross stitches. The other palm- 
leaves have thick stripes with hem-stitch on 
both sides, and fine little knots along the mid¬ 
dle. The fringe, which is made by drawing 
Out the threads, must be knotted, according te 
design. 


TUNIC AND BODICE- FOE LITTLE GIRL. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This simple and pretty tunic is suitable for 
children of six or seven years of age. It may 
be made in muslin, alpaca, foulard, silk, cam- 
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let, or, in short, of any material, either like the t 
under-skirt or contrasting with it, though'the 
latter is the more fashionable. 
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One yard and three-quarters of yard-wide $ said) to cut a pattern, of the full size, out of 
material is required; and five yards of ruching, > an old newspaper, enlarging it according to 
about two inches wide, forms the,trimming. We < the inches marked on each piece. Then try 



3 IN 


ghre an engraving of the dress, on the preced- * this pattern on. After this, from the paper 
ing page, and on this a diagram, by which to <! pattern, (so enlarged and fitted,) cut out your 
cut it out. £ dress. In this way yon will avoid mistakes, or 

It is always best (as we have often before \ waste of stuff. 
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CROCHET SCARF. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER 



Materials.* —White wool, mauve-colored the needle, work one stitch more, and draw 
wool, a bone crochet needle to correspond. out another loop of the same siie. 2nd round: 

Make a foundation chain of twenty-two Take the needle out of all the long loops, and 
stitches with white wool; join the stitches into take them up separately one by one by slip- 
a circle. 1st round: Insert the needle into the stitches of mauve-colored wool. Work thus 
first stitch, work one stitch, draw out a loop thirty-four rounds. Gather up the ends, aid 
three-fifths of an inch long, keep the loop on fasten a small tassel of white and mauve wool 


BORDERS IN EMBROIDERY. . 

BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give two new colored stitches adjoining on either side of dlf- 
and handsome borders in embroidery. They ferent bright colors, placed alternately. The 
are very fashionable, and used for trimming edges are in black, twisted, button-hole stitch, 
chemises Russe, aprons, etc. inclosed in gold-colored button-hole stitch. 

In one of these borders, as will be seen from The other border is worked in two colors, 
the engraving, are worked, along the middle, The diamond is formed in button-hole stitch, 
two scallops of stalk and twisted button-hole The long stitches and crosses are of an oppo- 
stitch in two shades of yellow silk, with loose, site color. 
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BORDER FOR SHAWL 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a very pretty border, in an Oriental j mere shawls. Work in black or dark-oolored 
pattern, suitable to be worked on white cash* j silk in point Russe, back-stitch and knot-stitch. 


TRIMMING OF BRAID ON PIQUE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a pretty and effective trimming for 
children's pique frocks, jackets, etc., a waved 
and a plaited braid will be required. White 


braid on buff or drab pique looks well, and 
black or scarlet worsted on white pique, -both 
looks and washes well. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

Home-made Furniture. —A good deal more money is 
wasted on furniture than is really necessary. Some of the 
most cozy and comfortable articles may be hod almost for 
nothing. For example, box-ottomans ore always conve¬ 
nient, and may be made pretty as well os cheap. An old j 
packing-case, covered with chintz, and put at the foot of a j 
bed, out-of-the-way, so to speak, will hold a dress-skirt at j 
fnll length. Smaller boxes of this kind are very useful as 
window-seats, and will hold hats, jackets, work, etc. But 
now, how to make one. Find a box of the shape and size 
yon wish, and see that there are no nails sticking out; if so, 
hammer thorn in, or pull them out. Line the inside of the 
box, top, bottom, and sides, with common white or gray 
glazed calico, using brass-headed nails, or tin tacks, at long 
intervals, to fasten the calico on with. Then take a piece 
of the coarsest calico or canvas, double it and measure it 
with the top of the box; let it be nearly half a yard wider 
oil round. Make it into a bag, leave the end open, and 
stuff it rather tightly with horse-hair, feathers, or even 
newspapers torn into the tiniest fragments. Now thread a 
packing-needle with very strong string, and pass it once or 
twice straight through this cushion; pull it tight and knot 
it firmly. I>o the same at equal distances of six or eight 
inches all over the cushion, which will then, if nicely done, 
look as though padded by anything but an amateur baud; 
nail the cushion firmly to the top^f the box, and so far 
your work is done. Now, as to the covering of the box: 
this must depend a great deal on the furniture of the room, 
of course; rep, moreen, or damask wear best, but Cretonne 
chintz is as cheap as anything, and infinitely prettier and 
more clean, for it washes well. Take the piece of whatever 
material it may bo that yon Intend for the top, and wherever 
there is a knot in the canvas below sew a flat button of any 
kind to it. When this is done, the covering must be UAiled on 
all round, with a broad furniture gimp, or fringe, and brass- 1 
headed nails. The sides are to be covered with the same 
material, and can cither bo podded, or the stuff put on plain. 
If this is chintz, it must have a calico lining, or probably 
the wood of the box will show throughfasten this on by 
the same arrangement of gimp and brass nails, as you did 
with the top. A really handsome box might thus be made 
for a drawing-room by covering the sides and top with dif¬ 
ferent pieces of Berlin work, and it would he most useful to 
hold music, port-folios, etc. For such use, the inside lining 
would look best of chintz, instead of calico. These box-otto¬ 
mans always remind one of those pretty box pin-cushions, in 
which form so many old segar-boxes come into use for our 
• dressing-tables. 

With the Next Number begins a new volume. This will 
afford an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to 
those who do not wish back numbers. Those subscribers 
and clubs, whose terms expire with this number, will please 
remit early. 

For Two Dollars and a Halt we will send a copy of 
“Peterson,” for one year, and also a copy of onr premium 
engraving, “ Our Father Who Art In Heaven.” Or, if pre¬ 
ferred, either of our other premium engravings will be sent 
instead of our ** Our Father.” 

Club Subscribers to “Peterson” can get either of our 
premium engravings by remitting $1.00. To all others the 
price is for any one, or $3.00 fbr any two. The whole 
five will be sent to one address, howevsr, for $5.00. 
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To Sit or Walk Erectly is not only necessary to health, 
but indispensable to good looks. The neglect of it weakens 
the lungs, by not giving them room to play, and makes 
either man or woman appear clumsy, awkward, and boorish. 
To seek to maintain an erect position, or to recover It when 
lost, in a manner which ^ at once natural, easy, and effi¬ 
cient, is not difficult. It is only necessary to walk habitu¬ 
ally with the eyes fixed on an object ahead, a little higher 
than your own, say the eve of a house, or the top of a man's 
hat, or simply to keep your chin a little above the horizontal 
line, or, it will answer to walk with your hands behind yon. 
If either of these things is done, the necessary, easy, and 
legitimate effect is to relieve the chest from pressure, the 
air gets In more easily, devclopes it more fully, and per¬ 
meates the lungs more extensively, causing a more perfect 
purification of the blood, imparting higher health, more 
color to the cheek, and compelling a throwing out of the 
toes. To derive the highest benefit from walking, hold up 
the head, keep the mouth shut, and move briskly. 

Our New Novelet, “Put Out Of The Way,” turns on the 
facility with which, in some ports of the United States, sane 
persons can be incarcerated in lunatic asylums. The author 
wishes us to say that there is no exaggeration in the story, 
for that every leading incident has substantially happened, 
as can be proved from the records of various courts. Even 
as wo write, we read, in the newspapers, of a sane man 
being entrapped, and burled alive in a lunatic asylum, under 
circumstances very similar to those described in the novelet. 
The author, very properly, gives no due as to the locality of 
the institution to which the hero is carried, leaving it un¬ 
certain whether it ip in the State of New York, or in one «f 
the New England States lying on its border; for bis pur¬ 
pose is not to assail any particular asylum, but rather to 
assist in awakening public sentiment to the necessity of a 
reform in the manner in which patients can bo committed 
to such hospitals. The story, ns a story, is one of intense 
Interest, that deepens as the narrative progresses. 

The Roumd Hat is"to bo worn, this summer, almost uni¬ 
versally, with short skirts, or at least skirts that are not 
train-shaped. It is considered much more in keeping with 
these short skirts, and with the accompanying tight-fitting 
mantle, than the bonnet. On the contrary, with the train¬ 
shaped dress, the veil bonnet, or the lace capulet, is regarded 
as more In harmony. 

Is the Crinoline to be still worn? asks a fair correspond¬ 
ent. Certainly. Modern toitets, double skim, flounces, and 
pnfTs, render the crinoline absolutely necessary, only it con¬ 
ceals itself so well that it is no longer talked of, and for 
this very reason, It is very sure to keep its place is long 
time. 

Questions nr Relation to articles advertised must be ad¬ 
dressed to the advertisers, and not to us. We know nothing 
mOre about such articles than the public nt large, and even 
if wo did, or conld, know, we havo no time to answer letters 
concerning them. 

When* tic DnscnoN of a Magazine is to be changed, 
write to us at what post-office It has been received, as well 
as the post-office where yon wteh k sent in future. 

The Most Fashionable dress-makers in Paris ore men; 
and Worth, the Boost fashionable of all, is on English man. 
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IXDCCEMK5T8 to Clubs. —We still continue our liberal 
inducements to clnbe. At our prices, “Peterson” is, be¬ 
yond all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies’ 
magazines. Single subscribers get “Peterson” for $2.00, 
vbile all the other magazines, which have any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still. Specimens sent gratis. Clubs may 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. We 
can always supply back numbers for the year. Persons who 
order the Magazine from news dealers, or others, must look 
to them fbr the supply of the work. Wo have no agents for 
whose contracts we are responsible. 


| . REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The UoheniUinx. A NoveL By F. Spidhagen. Trans¬ 
lated, from the German by Professor Scheie De Vert, 1 t? ol, 
12 mo. IVew York: Lcypoldt de Holt. —We like this novel 
better than either of the author’s other fictions, particularly 

Problematic Characters,’' and its sequel, “ Through Night 
to Light.” Spiclbagen is a bitter enemy of the German 
aristocracy. But we do not wonder at this. The distinc¬ 
tions of rank, especially in northern Germany, are kept up 
with a rigidness, that is not only behind the times, but is 
absolutely offensive. An American, or even an Englishman, 
can hardly realize this insolence of caste. Yet this very 
natural hatred mars, to a certain extent, the artistic merit, 
as well as the truthfulness of the novel before us, because 
it leads Spielhagen to paint all his nobles in uniformly dark 
colors, and to depict all his other characters in hues too 
bright. We like - Hammer and Anvil,” another of his books, 
even better than the “ Hohensteins,” and are glad Ley- 
poldt A Holt intend to publish it next month. 

History of the American Civil War. By J. W. Draper , 
•V- D-y LL. D. Vol III L, 8 to. New York: Harper d 
Brothers.— This is the concluding volume of a history which 
we have noticed before. It is the most philosophical wo 
have yet had of our late civil war. Mr. Draper tells the 
story with the si nee rest desire to be impartial, and has evi¬ 
dently spared no pains to acquire original and trustworthy 
information from both Northern and Southern authorities. 
His narrative hr clear without being picturesque, yet it is 
better so than if turgid or stilted. The text is illustrated 
with numerous plans of battle-fields. Yet the work, with 
all its merits, will not win a permanent place In literature. 
The truth is, it is too early to write an impartial history of 
the late conflict. Meantime, however, books like this pre¬ 
pare* the way for what will yet be done more satisfactorily. 
The volume is handsomely printed. 

Removing Mountains: Life Lessons frim the Gospels. By 
John & Hart. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers.—Mr. Hart always writes from a full mind. He 
does his work, also, in a thorough manner, thinking out his 
subject clearly and fully before he puts ppn to paper, Hud 
afterward taking care to express himself in the best and 
most lucid language. His present theme is one especially 
suited to his cast of mind. No book, as he well remarks, 
so richly rewards thoughtful study as the Gospel narrative. 
We think It will be Impossible to read this little work 
without having one’s insight into that narrative increased, 
one’s reverential feelings heightened, and one’s spirituality 
stimulated. The volume is beautifully printed. 

Wonders of Glass-Making in AU Ages. By A. Sausay. 
1 tcJ., 16 mo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. —Still 
another of the valuable “ Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 
There are no less than sixty-three engravings in this one 
volume, many of them very beautiful. 

The Six C us h ion s . By the author of “ The Heir of Red- 
1 vol, 16 mo. Boston : W. V. Spencer.—A story for 
young people, told with truthfulness as well as grace, a nd 
quite equal to other works by this gifted writer. a _ 


, Lost Sir Massingbrtd. By the author of "A County 
Family," etc., etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson 
d Brothers.—A. very excellent novel, by an author who has 
recently made a hit in London, with his other fictions. 
The present story is that of a haughty, cruel baronet, who 
comes, at last, to a singularly awful end. The sympathies 
of the reader ore profoundly interested on behalf of the 
hero and heroine, and against Sir Massingbred; and w hen 
the denouement occurs, there is a sigh of relief th^ retri¬ 
bution has at last overtaken the guilty man. The novel, in 
the boldness with which this main idea is conceived, is 
altogether the best the author has written. The volume is 
very.handsomely printed. 

Edward WorUey Montague. An Autobiography. 1 vol n 
12 mo. Philada: Turner & Cb.—In a preface to this work. 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, that accomplished critic, Bays that 
it Is “more romantic in its incidents than most of the sen¬ 
sational novels of the day.” Edward Wortley Montague was 
the eldest son of Lady Wortley Montague, and knew most 
of the celebrated people of his time. He has described these 
people, at well as told his own adventures in the book 
before us. Henco the autobiography is a picture of EngK- !i 
society a hundred and fifty years of ago, which is, perhaps, 
without a parallel. The volume is carefully and neatly re^ 
printed from the London edition. 

George Canterbury's Will By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— A very hand¬ 
some edition, in double-column octavo, of the hut novel of 
this popular author. M George Canterbury's Will” is better, 
we think, than anything Mrs. Wood has written, except 
“ East Lynne,” and “ The Ch&nnings.” The volume can be 
had bound in either muslin or cloth. 

The Lost Daughter. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Herds. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.—This eleventh 
volume of the beautifnl “green and gold” edition of the 
novels of Mrs. Hentz. Another volume will complete the 
series. “Love after Marriage,” “The BoniBlied Son,” and 
“Courtship and Marriage,” have preceded this one. All of 
these fictions are love-stories of the good old school. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. AlcoU. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Bobcrts Brothers.— This is by the author of 
“ Little Women,” a work that has an amazing popularity, 
nnd it is quite ns good In its way. Miss Alcott well says, in 
her preface, that her “ ‘Old-Fashioned Girl’ is not intended 
as a perfect model, but as a possible improvement upon the 
‘ Girl of the Period.’ ” The volume is very neatly printed. 

A Brave Lady. By the author of u John Halifax" 1 vol, 
8 vo. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —One of the very best 
novels we have had for many months. Apart from the 
mere story, which is, however, beautifully told, tlie book 
is to be recommended for its high, even noble, strain of 
thought. In this respect, it excels even “John Halifax.” 

The Bab Ballads. By W & Gilbert. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Porter dt Coates. —A reprint, in very handsome 
style, of a book of humorous ballads, which has created quite 
a sensation in England. Without being equal to the “In- 
goldsby Legends,” these “Bab Ballads” are frill of ftin and 
laughter. The illustrations are numerous and quaint. 

The Sublime tn Nature. By F. Dt Laneye. 1 vol., 16 me. 
New York: Charles Scribner d Cb. —Another volume of the 
“ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” of which we spoke in our 
last nnmber. The book is full of engravings. 

A Marriage in High Life. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol., 8 co. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brother —A novel that.is full 
of interest, not to say romance, as, indeed, are all of Mrs. 
Grey's fictions. A cheap edition, price fifty cents. 

The American Chess-Player's Hand-Book. 1 vol, 16 me. 
Philada t Porter d (bates.— hSAs is intended principally fbr 
learners, but will be found of value to all cheee-playei* 
The book Is handeomely printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth's Works.— Messrs. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have 
just issued an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of 
all the celebrated Novels written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
fiouthworth. The whole of her works are comprised In 
thirty large duodecimo volumes, and each volume is com¬ 
plete in itself. They are all printed on the finest paper, and 
bountfc in uniform style, In cloth, gilt back, and sold at tho 
low price of $1.75 each, in cloth; or an edition in paper 
cover is sold at $1.50 each. A complete set of the thirty 
volumes, in cloth, gilt, will be sent to any place in the 
United States, to any one, free of freight or postage, on re¬ 
ceipt of Forty-five Dollars, by the publishers. The following 
are the names of the thirty volumes: 

The Maiden Widow. The Lost Heiress. 

The Family Doom. The Deserted Wife. 

The Prince of Darkness. The Gipsy's Prophecy. 

The Bride’s Fate. The Tw j Sisters. 

The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties. 

How He Won Her. Vivia, Secret of Power. 

Fair Play. \ Lady of the Isle. 

Fallen Pride. Tho Missing Bride. 

Tho Widow’s Son. Tho Haunted llomostead. 

Bride of Llewellyn. The Wife’s Victory. 

-The Fortune Seeker. Tho Mother-in-Law. 

Allworth Abbey. Retribution. 

The Bridal Eve. India; of Pearl River. 

Tho Fatal Marriage. The Curse of Clifton. 

Love's Labor Won. The Discarded Daughter. 

Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies of 
either, or all of the above works by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, will bo sent, post-paid, to any one, to any place, 
on receipt of tho price of tho ones wanted, by the publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Voice from THE Kitchen.— Upward of thirty professed 
eooks, many of them hailing from the best hotels in the 
United States, have voluntarily come forward and pro¬ 
nounced Rand’s Ska-Moss Farise tho finest article for 
puddings, custards, blanc mange, creams, jellies, and other 
favorite items of the dessert that has ever oome under their 
notice. 

So much for the palatability of the new element of food. 

A still greater number of distinguished physicians and 
scientific chemists indorse it as a nutrient of the very highest 
class; while every housekeeper who uses it admits that it is 
full fifty per cent, cheaper than maize na, farina, corn starch, 
or any other preparation from corn or tho cereal grains. 

The new food staple is manufactured, under a patent, by 
the Sea-Moss Ferine Co., 53 Park Place; and in view of the 
above-established facts, it is not surprising that their exten¬ 
sive machinery is kept running night and day to supply a 
demand that is rapidly becoming universal. 

Facts for the Ladies.— “ I purchased my Wheeler k 
Wilson Sewing-Machine in May, 1858,” writes Mrs. C. A. 
Rogers, u and have used it constantly ever since in making 
all kinds of garments worn in a family, with no repairs of 
any sort whatever. 1 have never broken but one needle, and 
that not until I had used the machine more than seven gear*, 
and the eleven needles remaining of the original dozen are 
all in good working order. I cannot see why my machine 
will not last ten years longer without repairs.” 

Advertisements inserted iu this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the beet advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. f 

Mori for the Moxxn—The Madison (Wit.) Democrat 
says;—“An appreciative critic declares that Peterson's 
Atagazine given mote for the money, and dm better quality, 
than any other.” 


Linens.— The Peake brand of Irish linen and linen hand¬ 
kerchiefs are pronounced to be the beet in the market, 
having gained a reputation for strength, durability, and 
beautiful finish unequalod by any; and are in the highest 
favor everywhere. They can be found at most any dry goods 
store in the city or country, and can be distinguished from 
others by a mountain peak stamped on each piece. • a 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in thi* Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 

Lobster and Fish Baled*. —A very nice and elegant dish 
may be made with all kinds of cold fish, and some kinds of 
shell-fish. The following way of dressing is for a small lob¬ 
ster-salad, and will do for all fish salads: Have the bow) half 
filled with any kind dT salad-herb you like. Then break a 
lobster in two, open the tall, extract the meat in one piece, 
break the claws, cut the meat of both In small slices about 
a quarter of an inch thick; arrange these tastefully on the 
salad; take out all the soft part of the belly, mix It in a basin 
with a teaspoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, four of 
vinegar, four of oil; stir it well together, and pour on the 
salad; then cover it with two hard eggs, cut in slices, a few 
slices of cucumber, and, to vary, a few capers and soma 
fillets of anchovy. 

Mutton-Soup. —Cut a neck of mutton into four pieces, put 
it aside, take a slice of the gammon of bacon and put It in a 
sauce-pan with a quart of peas, with enough water to bod 
them; let the peas boil to a pulp, and strain them through 
a cloth; put them aside, add enough water to that in which 
the bacon is, to boil the mutton; slice three turnips, as many 
carrots, and boil for an hour slowly; add sweet herbs, onions, 
cabbage, and lettuce, chopped small; stew a quarter of an 
hour longer, sufficient to cook the mutton, then taket it out, 
take some fresh, green peas, add them, with some chopped 
parsley and the peas first boiled, to the soup; put in a lump 
of butter rolled In flour, and stew till the green pees are 
done. 

Green-Pea Soup .—Take some young carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and cabbage-lettuces; cut them in slices, sad 
put them into a stew-pan, with a little butter, and soma 
lean ham, cut in pieces. Cover them closely, and let them 
stew for a short time. Fill up with stock sufficient for tbs 
soup required, and let it boil until the vegetables are quite 
soft, adding a few leaves of mint, and the crust of a roll; 
pound all, and having boiled a quart of peas as green as you 
can, strain them off and pound them also; mix them with 
tho rest of the ingredients, and pass through a sieve. Heat 
it, and season with salt, pepper, and sugar; add a few young 
boiled peas, and use the spinach to restore it 

frying Fish. —Wash and wipe the soles perfectly diy, rub 
them over lightly with a little flour, and cover them with 
bread-crumbs and the yolk of an ogg; then place them in a 
pan of boiling dripping, or lard, sufficient to completely 
cover them; and when done, place them on a dish before 
the kitchen fire. Tho most inexperienced hand will thus be 
able to send them to table crisp, and of a beautifol brown 
color; but if the fot be insufficient, or not quite hot when 
the soles are put in the pan, they will be flabby and greasy. 
Too small a quantity of fot is the most common error. 

Economical Soup. —Put into a sauce-pan one-pound pieces 
of stale bread, three large onions, sliced, a small cabbage, 
cut fine, a carrot and tnrnlp, and a small head of celery, (or 
the remains of any cold vegetables,) a tablespoonfril of salt, 
a teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar¬ 
joram and thyme. Put these into two quarts of any weak 
•took, (the liquor inf which mutton has been boiled will do,) 
and let them boil for two hours; rub through a fine hair- 
sieve, add a pint of new milk, boll up, and serve at once. 
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Qreen-fta Soup. —Put a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
suae of ham, out into small pieces, two sliced onions, two 
or three sprigs of parsley, into a stew-pan, with two quarts 
of green peas, and, after putting in a quart of cold water, rub 
•11 well together. Pour olT the water, and place the stew- 
pan over a good Are, not forgetting to stir the contents 
every now and then, and, when perfectly tender, thoroughly 
mix In two tablespoonfols of flour. As you mash the peas 
against the sides of the stew-pan, add good stock, about two 
quarts, a tablespoonful of sugar, and season with pepper and 
•sit to taste. Let the whole boil together for about five 
minutes, after which pass it through a sieve, and put it into 
another stew-pan with a pint of boiling milk. After it has 
boiled for five minutes, skim it well, and serve it up, sending 
with it toasted bread, cut into slices. 

MZAT8 Aim POULTRY. 

Spiced Beef. —A Joint from tho round, rump, or flank, from 
tea to fourteen pounds is the usual weight of the piece In¬ 
tended to be thus dressed. Make a mixture of the following 
ingredients, and let them be well amalgamated; pound finely 
as much mace as will quite fill a teaspoon, grind a nutmeg 
to powder, and add It, also two spoonfuls of cloves, one-fourth 
of that quantity of Cayenne pepper, and half a pound of 
coaise, brown sugar; rub the beef well with this mixture 
for three days, turning it each day once; add three-quarters 
of a pound of salt, and then continue rubbing Well each day, 
for ten days more; at the expiration of that time dip it into 
some cold, clear spring water, twice or thrice, secure It into 
• handsome shape; put it into a stew-pan with a quart of 
good beef-broth, let it come to a boll; skim as the scum 
rises, and, as soon as It boils, put In three carrots, cut in 
slices, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little parsley, and an onion. 
■tew gently four hours. If it is Intended to serve this dish 
cold, let It remain until It is cool in the liquor in which it 
was boiled, bnt take the precaution to put the meat into a 
dean pan, and pour the liquor over it 
Fried Patties. —Mince a little cold veal and ham, allow- J 
lag one-third ham and two-thirds veal; add an egg, boiled ! 
hard and chopped, nod a seasoning of pounded mace, salt, j 
pepper, and lemon-peel; moisten with a little gravy and ! 
cream. Make a good puff-paste; roll mthor thin, and cut it 
into round or square pieces; put the mince between two of 
them, pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry a light 
brown. They may he also baked in patty-pans; in that 
esse, they should he brushed over with the yolk of an egg 
before they are pat in the oven. To make a variety, oysters 
MRjr be substituted for the ham. Fry the patties about 
fifteen minutes. 

Sea-Pie of Take a scrag, breast, or neck of veal; 

cut it into slices about an Inch thick; fry some slices of spit 
pork in an Iron pot; flour tho veal; lay them Into the hot 
fkt, and let it brown a little; add water enough to just cover 
file meat; let It simmer about half an hour; season it with 
pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour. Have ready a com¬ 
mon paste; roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough 
te cover the meat; cover the pot with a hot Iron cover. Let 
it cook gently about three-quarters of an boor. 

Betf-OaUapg .—Any part of beef which Is tender will serve 
to make collops; cut the beef Into pieces about three inches 
tong, beat them flat, dredge them with floor, fry them in 
butter, lay them in a stew-pan, cover them with brown 
P T h Pat in half an eschalot, mixed fine, a lump of hotter 
rolled in flour to thicken, with a little pepper and salt; stew 
without suffering it to boil; serve with pickles, or sqaeese 
in half a lemon, according to taste; serve in a tnreea, while 
bis hot. 

SeaOcptd Chicken .—Mince chtoken with lean ham and a 
*tito P*PP«r miked, in scaltop4h*lls or a flat dish, and two 
fcrge spoonfuls of cream, enver with crumbs, and set before 

the Are to brown, with a little butter on the top. 


VEGETABLES. 

Jb Preserve Peas far Winter Use.— 1 . Peas must be chosen 
young, and line for preserving, and after being shelled should 
he thrown into boiling water with a little salt in it. Allow 
them to boil for fire or six mlnntes, and then put them into 
a colander to drain. Place a cloth doubled four or five times 
upon the table, and spread the peas upon It When well 
dried, put them into bottles, covering them with fried mut¬ 
ton fht After this has cooled a little, fill the neck of the 
bottles nearly to the top with the fat, cork them down, and 
having tied a bladder over the tops, put them In a cool 
place. When they are required for use, boil the water be¬ 
fore putting them in with a little butter, sugar, and salt, 
and when sufllciently done, let,them drain in a sieve; put 
them again Into a sauce-pan, with a good piece of butter, 
■hake them round constantly until the butter melts, and 
then dish them. 2. Shell the peas, put them Into a kettle 
of boiling water, warm them up two or three times, diy 
them on a cloth, and bottle them securely. 3. Shell some 
fine peas, put them Into boiling water, and after heating 
them up two or three times, pour them into a colander to 
drain. When this is done, turn them out on a dresser 
covered with a cloth, and afterward pour them on another 
cloth to dry perfectly. Put them into wide-mouthed bot¬ 
tles, and leave room at the top for pouring in clarified mut- 
ton-suet only to the thickness of one Inch, and for the cork; 
secure this with resin, and keep the bottles In a cellar. 
When used, boil them until tender with some batter, a 
spoonful of sugar, and a very little mint. 4. The following 
is a Russian method of preserving peas, and is said to be 
used in the imperial kitchen: Lot the peas be shelled, 
scalded, and dried according to the manner previously de¬ 
scribed, and then put them, on tins or in earthen dishes. 
Into a cool oven once or twice, until they harden. Keep 
them in bags of paper, which should be hung up in the 
kitchen. Before using them, let them soak in water for on 
hour, then put them on the fire in cold water and a little 
butter, and boil them until sufficiently tender, with a sprig 
of dried mint. 

Tomato-Sauce. —Cut into quarters two quarts of tomatoes, 
and sprinkle them over with salt; let these remain until the 
next day, when the juice should be squeezed from them, and 
boiled with a quarter of a pound of shalots, some whole pep¬ 
pers, and braised ginger; boll the mixture slowly for half 
an hour, and strain it; pulp the tomatoes through a strainer, 
add them to the liquid, and boil again slowly for another 
half-hour. 

Jb Broil Tomatoes. —Wash and wipe the tomatoes, and put 
them on the gridiron over live coals, with the stem down. 
When that side is brown, turn them nnd let them cook 
through. Put them on a hot dish and send quickly to table, 
to bo there seasoned to taste. 

To Cook Cauliflower .—Soak it for twenty minutes in salt 
and water; boil it In fresh water for twenty or twenty-five 
minutes; then serve it upon milk-toast or on water-toast, 
and add a dressing of drawn-butter. 

Jb Bake Tomatoes. —Season them with salt and pepper; 
flour them over, put them in a deep paste with a little bat¬ 
ter, and bake in a stove. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fro. i.— House-Dress of Maiee-Colored Pongee.—' The 
lower part of the skirt is trimmed with a deep pleated ruffle 
of white muslin; a raffle of the same kind is put on beneath 
the black velvet waistband, and is cut deeper behind tliau 
fn front; the body is high at the hack, low and square in 
front, and is worn over an inside handkerchief of crepe lisse, 
and finished by a row of lace headed by black velvet. Sleeves 
tight on the upper arm, with a deep ruffle. 

* Fro. n.—W alrUso-DRess. —The underskirt and body are 
ef prune-colored foulard; the skirt lias three plain flounces 
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at the bottom; upper-skirt of blue and white striped foulard 
draped at the sides iu a cureless manner. Jacket of blue 
foulard, made short and loose at the buck, with long ends 
in front, and with very long, hanging sleeves: the jacket is 
cut open at the neck, and is trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. in. — House-Dress of M auve Silk. —The under-skirt 
is of the same material and color, and has one deep flounce 
at the bottom, headed by three narrow ruffles, which stand 
up. The train-skirt is cdaliorately trimmed with pleatings 
of silk and white lace; the high waist is cut with a deep 
basque, ornamented with a large bow at the back, and trim¬ 
med to correspond with the train. Sleeves tight on the 
upper part, with very wide ruffles below. 

Fig. nr.— Walking-Dress of Black 8ilk.— The skirt has 
three raffles, the upper one confined at the hooding by a 
bias band of brown silk; the upper-«kirt is made with a 
short apron in front, and so long at the back that it falls 
below the upper ruffle of the under-skirt; the trimming is 
put on this skirt like tho upper ruffle of the lower-skirt; 
the waist, which is high, is ornamented to look like a cape 
with the same trimming. Very small black lace bonnet, 
with pink roses. 

Fio. v.— Hoube-Dress of Blue Silk.— The skirt, which is 
long, has one deep ruffle, trimmed with bands of black vel¬ 
vet. The tunic is deeper behind than in front, and is looped 
up at the side; the ruffle on this is not trimmed, but is 
headed by two rows of black velvet, and the skirt is orna¬ 
mented by black velvet bows in front and at the sides. Very 
low waist, trimmed with black velvet, and made of a good 
height by the muslin tucker at the top. 

Fig. vi.—House-Dress of White Muslin, trimmed with 
fire fluted muslin flounces, each flounce is deeper at the 
back than in front, and Is headed by a row of black velvet. 
Low, square waist, to correspond with the skirt; waistband 
and six large bows of black velvet. 

Fio. vii.—Walking-Dress of Dark-Grat Mohair.— The 
lower-skirt has one ruffle, with a pleated heading, and at a 
little distance above this is another trimming made like this 
heading, one half of which turns down, and the other half 
stands up. The short upper-skirt has two row* of the same 
trimming. The tight waist lias a plain coat-basque at the 
back with revers of black velvet. 

Fig. viii.—Carriaoe-Dress for Visiting, of Delicate 
Mauve Silk. —The long skirt is simply trimmed with a frill 
notched-out niching of the same; the coat-basque Is made 
full at the back, and has a largo bow and ends at the waist; 
it is cut away in front to show tho white silk vost. Long 
sleeves, made a little loose at the hand. Small mauve hat, 
with a white plume. 

Fig. ix.—House-Dress of Gray Pongee.—S kirt long and 
plain; the body Is made with a deep coat-basque, and Is 
trimmed with black lace and blue ribbon; a row of black 
lace forms a collarette at the neck. 

General Remarks.— News from Paris hint of changes In 
skirts; but none of the latest dresses sent ont from Worth, 
and other good houses, indicate it so ftvr. In fact, untumal 
changes in style are generally made in the autumn, and not 
in the spring. 

The few innovations that have to be chronicled are, first 
indications of the suppression of the extremely puffed skirt; 
secondly, the larger introduction of velvet revers fn the 
body, occasionally accompanied by vests; and, thirdly, the 
adoption of the collarette Medicis for the more elegant visit¬ 
ing dresses. It would appear, moreover, that lace is about 
to euter largely into tho trimming of all silk and satin 
robes; and there is a growing indication of the underskirt, 
which is now so elaborately trimmed, being worn without 
any trimming at all. The waistband, too, is on the eve of 
being suppressed, and, to compensate for its abandonment, 
corsages will be pointed at the waist in front, or be made 
with broad, square, or rounded basques, or with a series of 
small vaadykee or scallops. At the same time that the trim* 
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ming of the underskirts of walkingtdresses show signs of 
being abandoned, the same skirts of evening-dresses are 
being ornamented with flounces, bands, rouleaux, and ruches 
up to the very waist. Sleeves are being worn loose at ths 
ends, and occasionally pointed in shape. 

It is said tliat Madame Ollivier. the young wile of the new 
Prime Minister of France, intends making quite a revolu¬ 
tion in respect to low-necked dresses, and she has given ont 
that she will never make her appearance in a low dress; 
and, in order to be agreeable to the leading minister's wife, 
it is most probable that the ladies who attend the assemblies 
of the Minister of Justice, will go in high dresses for the 
future. And, indeed, low dresses have been disgracefully 
abused of late. The high, square-cut bodices are infinitely 
more becoming than when the shoulders remain totally un¬ 
covered, as is too frequently the case. Wheu the eUgania 
discover how much more favorable to their appearance an 
open bodice is to a low one, they will not hesitate to adoj* 
the former for dinner-parties, and even for the opera. 

The Bonxet8 are, many of them, faithful copies of thee* 
worn during Louis XVI.'s reign, and possess a certain greet 
peculiarly their own. First in the list there is the “Char¬ 
lotte Corday” bonnet, made of black tulle and black bee, 
and is precisely the same shape as the celebrated cap of the 
beautiful Charlotte. It towers high at the top of the head, 
and has a gathering or fullness of black lace covered with 
white lace over the forehead. A large, black velvet boa 
ornaments the bonnet, and either a tuft of cerise roses is 
fastened at the side, or, what is more poetical, a branch of 
the chcetnut-trce in full bloom. The strings are block velvet 

IIat8 are mostly worn high, or the trimming is disposed 
in such a manner as to make them appear so. Many of 
them are turned up on the left side, and luivc a stylish, at 
the same time jaunty, look. Gauze and china crepe are 
both much used to trim hats with: and black lnce appears 
on nearly all. A few well-trimmed Leghorn huts have ap¬ 
peared for country wear and croquet; but they ore most un¬ 
becoming, except on children, though we acknowledge very 
useful. The Chinese hat protects the face equally well, acd 
is more becoming; it has no crown, only a slight elevation 
in the center, and is usually trimmed with only a knot of 
ribbon or velvet, though a small bunch of flowers is some¬ 
times put on the top. 

Maxt Parasols are made of pongee, lined with blue, 
brown, green, red, or any colored silk which may be pre¬ 
ferred, or which will match the dress; the edges are nob 
loped and bound with the silk, like the lining. 


CHILDREN’S FABHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Girl of Green and Blue Pure 
Summer Poplin, made quite plain; over it is worn a black 
silk basque, made rather loose, and without sleeves. 

Fig. n.— Dress for a Girl.— The petticoat is of pink silk, 
cut in points at the bottom; the redingote is of pearl-colored 
Silk, crossing in front, and fastening at the side under a 
largo bow of pink silk. This redingote is trimmed with 
a ruffle of the same; plain waist, with a small untriuuned 
cape, and long, tight sleeves. White hat, trimmed with 
pink roses. 

Fio. m.—Y oung Girl's Dress of Blot Foulard, with i 
Gat Stripe.—T hs skirt and waist are quite plain. Over this 
is worn a dress of white pongee, which is made witbsat 
sleeves, and Is very loose, bid ted at the waist, where it fall* 
over the belt, and is looped up with a wide bow and cods. 
White hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fie. rr.— Little Boris Dress of Nankeen.—T he trtmsrrt 
are made short, and loose at the knee, and the jacket b 
trimmed with br ow n breid. 

Fig. v.—Knickerbocker Suit of Gray Cashmere for * 
Bot.—T he stockings, waistband, and neck-tye, are of crimson, 
and a crimson ribbon is tied around tbs straw* bat. 
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PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STREAM. 




3 If the wind is in yonr favor, 

And you’ve weather’d ev’ry squall, 
Think of those who luckless labor, , 
Never get fair winds at all. 

Working hard, contented, willing, 
Struggling through life’s ocean wide, 
Not a friend and not a shilling, 

Pulling bard against the tide.—Cforos. 


4 Don’t give way to foolish sorrow, 

Let this keep j’ou in good cheer, 
brighter days may come to-morrow 
If you try and persevere. 

Darkest nights will have a morning, 
Though the sky be overcast, 

Longest lanes must have a turning, 

And the tide will turn at last.— Chen*. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSION. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF “COBWKB8," BTC., ETO. 


“Hurry up, gefetleroen! the coach is wait¬ 
ing,” cried the voice of the stage-driver, in front 
of the Metropolitan Hotel, at Long Branch. 

My story goes back to the days when rail¬ 
roads to the Branch were as yet unknown, and 
when the transit to New York was achieved by 
coaches that ran toward Sandy Hook, where a 
steamer awaited the passengers. 

A tall, handsome young man, at the sum¬ 
mons, came down the stair-case, two steps at 
a time, and almost ran over a matronly woman, 
a few years his senior, who was crossing the 
halL 

“ What? Going to leave us?” said the lady, 
in some surprise, and with more meaning in 
her look than in her words even. 

“ Yes! It’s no use,” was the reply. “Thanks 
for your good wishes, which I can see in your 
looks, Mrs. Maxwell. But I’m tired Qf playing 
the fool.” 

“Pshaw!” said the lady, putting her arm 
familiarly into his, and leading him ihto the 
drawing-room, which, at that hour, was de¬ 
serted. “Faint heart never won fair lady, 
Mr. Hastings. Listen to me. The coach will 
wait a moment. ” 

“ It’s not a question of faint heart,” answered 
the gentleman. “But Kate won’t havo me. 
See here, Mrs. Maxwell—it’s hardly fair of 
you to corner one—but she refused me, point- 
blank, last night.” 

“ And what if she did? I refused Mr. Max¬ 
well the first time myself. It’s a way sbme of 
our sex have. Come, stay, and try again.” 

“I’m a proud man,” was the reply, “and 
don’t like being trifled with. But I’d stay, if 
I thought it would do any good. But it won't* 
She isn’t anywhere about, you see, though I 
-told her I would go away to-day. When I said 
it, she actually lattghed. And yet, confound 
her, I can’t help loving her.” 

Mrs. Maxwell would have liked to have 
Vol. LVIII.—2 


laughed also. But she knew better than to do 
it just yet. 

“ She was a Httle hysterical, or Bhe wouldn’t 
have laughed,” she said. “The truth is, Her¬ 
bert, you are a pair of fools. You are proud, 
as you say, and don’t brook refusals. Kate is, 
perhaps, a bit of a flirt, but I Bincerely believe 
she loves you. All she needs is a little more 
urgihg. You must storm the fortress till it 
surrenders. Give her no quarter, that is my 
advice;” and now Mrs. Maxwell, seeing his 
face brighten, ventured a laugh. 

It was a clear, musical laugh, and it cheered 
Herbert stilLmore. He hesitated. If another 
five minutes could have been granted to Mrs. 
Maxwell, she would have prevailed. But, at 
this moment, a voice cried, 

“Here he is. Hurry up, Hastings. We've 
been looking for you everywhere. The stage- 
driver says he won't wait another moment. 
Ah 1 Mrs. Maxwell. Our holiday is over, you 
see. Good-by.” 

That interruption decided Herbert. He shook 
his head in reply to Mrs. Maxwell’s entreating 
look, wrung her hand, and dashed out of the 
drawing-room. The next minute the crowded 
coach was rolling heavily through the sand, 
with the surf thundering on its right. 

It was six miles, or so, to‘the steamboat¬ 
landing. For the first two miles the passen¬ 
gers, all of whom were gentlemen, chat tod 
gayly; but after that they gradually grew 
silent, the monotonous drag of the wheels in 
the sand acting as a sort of soporific. One or 
two, in fact, fell asleep. And now Herbert 
began half to repent of what he had done. 
“Perhaps I have been too hasty,” he said, to 
himself. “What if Mrs. Maxwell is right?” 

He mused thus for quite half a mile. “I've 
a great mind to go back,” he thought. “Hold 
on, driver,” he cried, aloud, “I’ve changed my 
mind. Stop till I jump out. I’ll walk back.” 

28 
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Before his sleepy companions could ask 
what he meant, he had left the coach, had 
lit a segar, and was plodding through the 
heavy sauds on his return. 

His mood soon changed again. “What a 
precious fool I am making of myself,” he re¬ 
flected, and he turned to hail the coach, but it 
was a quarter of a mile off. 

He stopped still. “If that fish-hawk dives 
before I count fifty,” he said, “I’ll go back to 
the Metropolitan: if not, I’ll walk to the land¬ 
ing and take the afternoon boat.” 

The fish-hawk dove almost immediately. 
“Fate has decided for me,” he said, desper¬ 
ately. “Now let us see how wisely.” 

Meantime, where was the offending Kate? 
To do her justice, she was not aware how 
much she loved Hastings until she had re¬ 
fused him. It was not altogether coquetry 
that led her to say, “no.” The answer had 
been given in the first surprise and embarrass¬ 
ment of the proposal. She was frightened to 
find, almost immediately, how much she had mis¬ 
understood herself. She grew more and more 
embarrassed in consequence; and her manner, 
afterward, at which Hastings took such offence, 
was, as Mrs. Maxwoll had suggested, really the 
result of nervousness. Even before he left her 
she bitterly repented what she had said. Had 
he persevered a little longer, she would have 
confessed the truth. She did not, however, 
believe he would leave the Branch, even after 
he had said so. Hence, early in the morning, 
she had started for a long walk on the beach, 
hoping to meet him there, as usual; for hardly 
a day had passed, within the last fortnight, 
that these two had not so met. 

There was an old wreck, at that time, about 
a mile, or more, above thfe Metropolitan, which 
had been a favorite haunt of theirs, and thither 
she repaired. She tried to read till Herbert 
should appear, but her thoughts wandered from 
her book continually. Meantime, the hours 
passed without Herbert appearing. Her hetrt 
began to fail her. She spent the time examin¬ 
ing her real feelings, and the more she scruti¬ 
nised them, the more she felt her love had gone 
from her forever. By-and-by the hot tears be¬ 
gan to come. She knew how proud Hastings 
was, and she said to herself he would never 
come back. 

The sea rolled heavily in; the fisb-b^ 
sailed overhead; the breeze blew fresh from 
the eastward; the sun shone dazzlingly bright. 
It was getting toward noon. She gave uy* all 
hope, at last, and rising, began to walk back \ 
toward the hotel. But, after awhile, Bhe sat { 


[ down again, on a boulder, under shelter of the 
bank, for she had been, all this time, upon the 
I beach below it. She would not yet abandon 
the chance of seeing him. Gradually she fell 
Into a sort of revery, and began, half uncon- 
| sciously, to trace Herbert’s name in the sand 
| with the point of her parasol, 
j It was at this juncture that Herbert, walk¬ 
ing along the top of the bank above, discerned 
her: He had already passed her, and would 
not have seen her at all, but that his attention 
was suddenly directed to a fish-hawk, that, 
diving for a victim, had gone sailing off, north¬ 
ward, with its prey. His heart began to beat 
fast. Here was the chance he had wished, yet 
not dared to hope for: it surely was a favor¬ 
able sign that she had gone to their usual ren¬ 
dezvous. He hastily sprang down the bank 
and began hurriedly to retrace his steps to¬ 
ward her. 

He thought she would hear him as he ap¬ 
proached. But she did not. She was evidently 
too absorbed: in what, however, he could not 
yet disoover. He came nearer and nearer. 
What with the roar of the surf, and her own 
absorption, Kate still remained unconscious of 
his presence. He approached so close, at last, 
that he could look over her shoulder. Blessed 
vision I Could he believe his own eyes? She 
was writing, with her parasol, in the sand, the 
word, 

Herbert. 

His first impulse was to snatch her to his 
arms. He was loved then? Mrs. Maxwell had 
been right. 

But he restrained himself, waiting, with 
bated breath, to see what she would do next 

She did nothing for a moment. Then she 
sighed, and went on tracing, slowly, other 
words. They were 

Herbert. I love you. 

Hastings could control himself no longer. 
His segar had long been out, though retained 
mechanically: he now flung it away, and stoop¬ 
ing over, caught Kate’s face in his hands, and 
kissed her full on her ripe lips. 

She sprang up, with a half scream, and 
turned to face him, angrily, for she did not 
realize, for a moment, who it was. But when 
she recognized her lover, she blushed over 
throat, cheek, and brow even, and oovermg 
her face with both her hands, would have ran 
away, if Herbert had not been too quick for 
her. » 

“Darling,” he;trhispered, clasping her in 
his arms, and drawing her to him, “God bless 
you for those words! I had C3me to try my 
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fate once more. Say that dear confession over 
again.” 

Katq, was silent for awhile. But his caresses 
soon dried her tears, and made her forget her 
momentary shame. 

By-and-by she looked up saucily and an¬ 
swered, 

“Well, listeners, they say, never heard good 
of themselves, and if l’m such a flirt, as Mrs. 
Maxwell tells me I am, you haven’t much of a 
bargain. There, will that do?” 

“Then you do love me?” insisted Herbert, 
eager to hear, in her own sweet accents, the 
acknowledgment. 

Kate’s eyes were now full of mischief. 

“ What is written on sand, you know, is the 
simile for a woman’s fickleness.” 

But, even as she spoke, her sparkling eyes 
lost their saucy look, and gazed at him with 
such love, that Herbert took her in his arms 
again and kissed her rapturously; and I am 
afraid, if the truth must be told, that Kate, 
after awhile, kissed him in return. 

What a happy hour it was that followed! 
The lovers paced up and down the strand, far 
out of sight of any intruders, exchanging con¬ 
fessions as to when they first began to be in¬ 
terested in each other. Ah! that first hour 
of mutually acknowledged affection. Is there 
anything in life, ever after, half, or quarter, 
so blissful ? 

Mrs. Maxwell happened to be standing in 
the piazza of the hotel, as Hastings and Kate 


returned, toward dinner-time, arm-in-arm. She 
understood all at a glance, but she could not 
forbear a little raillery. 

“Ah! you're back again, Mr. Hastings,” she 
said. “ I thought you’d such imperative busi¬ 
ness in New York, that, if you didn’t get there 
to-day, the world would come to an end. And 
you, Kate, my dear; you said you had a dread¬ 
ful headache. Will walking in the sun cure 
it, child? Bless me, how red your cheeks are! 
Really, you must use some glycerine. Do you 
know what glycerine is, Mr. Hastings? You 
really don’t! Well, well,” with an arch smile 
at Kate, “you’ll find out now, soon enough.” 

Kate staid to hear no more of this badinage. 
Taking her arm hastily from Herbert’s, though 
not without a last look of love, she fled up the 
stair-case, like a frightened deer. 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed softly, watching Kate 
till she was out of sight. Then she turned to 
Hastings. 

“I congratulate you,” she said, pressing his 
hand warmly. “You’ve won a real treasure. 
So much, too, for taking an old woman’s ad¬ 
vice.” 

• “I wish all old women, as you call them, 
were as beautiful and kind as one I know,” 
answered Herbert, gallantly kissing her hand. 

“But how did it come about?” 

“Ah! that’s my secret,” answered Herbert. 

And to this day he has never betrayed Kate. 
Only he and she know in what way she made 
her Unconscious Confession. 


WAYFARERS 

BT JIBS. M. E. 8ANG8TEB. 


Thx way is long, my darling; 

The path is rough and steep; 

And fast across the evening sky 
I sec the shadows sweep! 

But, oh, my love I my own one! 

No ill to os can come; 

No terror turn us from the path. 

For we are going home t 

Our feet are tired, my darling, 

So tired the tender feet; 

But think, when we are there at last, 
How sweet the rest— how sweet 1 
For, lo! the lamps are lighted, 

And yonder shining dome, 

Before ns gleaming like a star, 

Shall guide our footsteps home. 

We’ve lost the flowers we gathered. 
So early iq the morn; 

And on we go, with empty hshds, 
And garments soiled and torn. 


But, ah I the dear All-Father, 

Will out to meet us come, 

And fairer flowers, and whiter robes, 
There wait for us at home. 

Art cold, my ^ove? Art famished? 
Art feint, and sore athirst? 

Bo patient yet a little while, 

Bo joyous, as at first! 

For, oh 1 the snn sots never, 

Within that land of bloom; 

And thou shalt oat the bread of life, 
And drink life's wine at home. 

The wind blows cold, my darling, 
Adown the mountain steep; 

And fast across the evening sky 
The long, gray shadows sweep. 

But, oh! my love, press onward, 
Whatever grief may come, 

For in the way the Father set— 

We two are going home! 
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«A PERFECT TREASURE." 


BT DAISY YKXTNOK. 


One day Frank came home, with a look of 
triumph. 

“I have a ‘perfect treasure’ for you,” he 
said, “in the way of a nurse. Gerald Temple 
is going to take his family to Europe, and when 
he heard what you wanted, offered to let us 
hare their nurse, whom they will not want.” 

I heard a low sigh. Virginia, Frank's only 
sister, had been sitting in a corner of the draw¬ 
ing-room. She rose now and slipped out. 

“How could you, Frank?” I said, following 
her with sad eyes. “ I have never heard your 
sister speak of the Temples since she has lived 
with us: the very mention of their name brings 
back the memory of Gerald's brother, and all 
that sad tragedy.” 

“I am sorry,” said Frank, “but I did not 
know she was in the room. Poor Virginia!” 

Yes! poor Virginia, I said, to myself. But 
once the blithest, loveliest little creature I 
ever knew. It is something of a story, but 'tis 
“an owre tjue tale,” and I will tell it in the 
shortest way I can. 

Virginia and Frank were orphans, and 
old Mrs. Chichester, their grandmother, had 
adopted Virginia almost from her infancy. 
The old lady had very ambitious hopes of 
making a splendid match for her beautiful 
grandchild. But Virginia thought otherwise; 
and when %he was just seventeen, at the time 
of my wedding, she and Langley Temple were 
insane enough to fall desperately in love with 
each other. Langley was Frank's most inti¬ 
mate friend, and the pair met continually at 
our house until grandma Chichester found it 
out. After awhile Langley was ordered to 
his ship, (he was in the navy;) but Frank 
waged battle with grandma until he obtained 
a viperish consent that the lovers might cor¬ 
respond. Grandma took pains not to let Frank 
know how Virginia was tormented and tyran¬ 
nized over, until the poor child consented to 
go out into society again; and there she met, 
and made ready oonquest of, the very man 
whom grandma had intended for her beauty— 
Horace Kent. Virginia refused him; but grand¬ 
ma said, scornfully, “That made no difference. 
She would come to her senses soon;” and, to 
my utter amazement, the (roustettu went on, and 
by-and-by we were bidden to the wedding—a 


quiet, elegant affair, where Virginia talked and 
walked as if she were frozen. Frank and I 
confessed to each other, that night, that the 
business passed our comprehension, for we 
had no idea then of foul play. % 

Kent and Virginia were to sail for Ekrope 
within a fortnight of their marriage, and went 
to Washington and Baltimore to pass that time. 
Left alone, one evening in Baltimore, with a 
severe headache, Virginia remembered to have 
seen some aromatic vinegar in her husband’s 
dressing-case. Kent was peculiar in his care¬ 
ful way of locking up his belongings, and she 
took her own bunch of keys to open the box, 
when, rather to her surprise, she found the 
key left in the lock. Some listless, vague im¬ 
pulse, which she could never afterward ac¬ 
count for, prompted her to lift the upper tray, 
although she had found the vinegar already. 
Underneath, to her surprise, she found papers, 
and was about returning the tray to its place, 
without further examination, when her eye 
wa»caught by the words—“ My own Virginia,” 
in a dear, a too well-known handwriting! 

When Kent came back that night, he found 
his beautiful, young wife senseless upon her 
bed, with two letters crumpled between her 
cold fingers. One, the last letter that Langley 
had actually written her; and the other, the 
base forgery, in which he asked to be released 
from his engagement. Kent was not all bad. 
He loved her madly, and you may be sure that 
his sore punishment began, when, after the 
physicians had brought her out of that death¬ 
like swoon, the first words that came from Vir¬ 
ginia's lips, in that strange, passionless tone, 
which is far worse than anger, were, “Remem¬ 
ber! I will never forgive you— never!” 

They came back to New York for a single 
day; but Virginia saw no one but her grand¬ 
mother. The old lady, upon her death-bed, 
raved of that interview, and vainly implored 
Virginia's forgiveness for urging Kent on to 
his treachery. The newly-wedded pair sailed 
in the ill-fated ship which took fire off the 
coast of Nova Scotia, and whose name still 
carries terror to many a heart. Virginia wss 
one of that handful of survivors; her unhappy 
husband fought for her p1&c£ in the boat, and, 
remaining behind, himself perished with the 
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ship. The agony of terror the long night 
nrhioh- she spent at the meroy of the waves, 
proved too much strain upon poor Virginia’s 
already overburdened frame, and Frank and I 
were summoned by telegraph to her at Hali¬ 
fax, where she lay for days, unconscious, with 
a brain fever. And then, to add toller misery, 
when recovering, she was thrown into a nearly 
fatal relapse by seeing, accidentally, that the 
Tecumseh had gone down, in the attack on 
Mobile harbor, with every soul on board. The 
Tecumseh was Langley’s ship. 

Kate came to live with us about two years 
before the commencement of my story. She 
seemed to feel a sort of sorrowful remorse 
about her husband, which was not grief, and 
yet it cast a shadow over her life. “He was 
treacherous and false,” she said to me, one 
day, “and he broke my heart—but what right 
have I to judge him? Harrie, I told him that 
I would never forgive; and he died thinking 
himself onforgiven.” Of Langley, as I told 
you, she never spoke. 

Well, the “perfect treasure” made her ap¬ 
pearance. She was a rather young-looking 
woman, with a pleasant, low voice, and very 
good manners, for one of her station. I was 
charmed. Certainly, this girl seemed deter¬ 
mined to please me; she did her work in a 
faultlessly neat way; she amused and played 
with the twins; and baby had more quiet 
nights than I had known him to have for 
weeks. So, after a month’s trial, I began to 
sing Alice’s praises, and allowed her full con¬ 
trol in her own department, with a good many 
privileges. Virginia alone did not seem to 
like her. Virginia had a curious way of look¬ 
ing at new faces—a searching, penetrating 
glance, that I always thought had a sort of 
mesmerism in it, all the stranger because her 
eyes were so gentle and soft. Alice never met 
the look fairly, as I remembered afterward. 

It was the spring of ’65. The closing scenes 
of the war were crowding*thick and fast upon 
each other. Virginia kept her room a good 
deal. The warm April weather seemed to 
enervate her, and she shrank away from the 
joy and enthusiasm we all exhibited. Poor 
ehild! it was hard for her to hear of the sol¬ 
diers and" sailors who would be coming home 
now, and to feel that, for her sore heart, Peace 
would bring no balm. 

One night, Frank had taken a box at the 
Italian opera in New York.^ We lived in 
Brooklyn, and, as Kellogg was to sing, I beg¬ 
ged Virginia to go with us. But she steadily 
declined. She would stay at home and keep 


house, she said. Now, two of my servants were 
going to a fireman’s ball the same night, leaving 
only Alice and the cook at home; so I must say 
I felt rather more easy about the children when 
I found that Virginia would not go. Going 
from New Yerk to Brooklyn at night, how¬ 
ever, is a long journey, and it was close upon 
one o’clock when we drove up to our door. 

In the meantime, Virginia, after our depar¬ 
ture, had sat for some time writing letters in 
her own room. The twins were having a noisy 
romp in the nursery; and when she looked in 
to say good-night, Fred fastened himself upon 
her neck, and begged to eome and stay with 
auntie. She yielded, and then Fred began 
building card-houses on the sofa until he got 
tired, when he curled himself in a corner, and 
in two seconds was fast asleep. Being very 
much interested in her book, Virginia let the 
little fellow sleep on, thinking that by-and-by 
she would take him up to her own room and 
put him to bed there, as she frequently did. 
At last she fell asleep herself. 

She never knew how long she slept, but she 
had a painful nightmare sensation, as if some¬ 
body was trying to smother her; and after 
struggling with the feeling for some time, she 
slowly, and with a great effort, opened her 
eyes. Why! what had happened to the room? 
The gas must have gone out—it was totally 
dark, save a flickering gleam from the dying 
fire on the hearth; and- what a sickening, 
deadly smell there was. With a lightning 
rapidity, which is more like instinct than 
thought, it suddenly flashed upon her what 
the strange scent was—chloroform! Thed, as 
she caught her frightened breath, and shrank 
back into her chair, a low sound of voices frbm 
the dining-room reached her ears. The door 
between the rooms was ajar, and sbe saw a 
thread of light from it; the voice she first 
heard was a man’s. 

“ Yer didn’t give the young ’oman too much, 
did yer?” it asked, rather anxiously. 

“Wish I had,” answered Alice’s low, stealthy 
voice. “I hate heT! She suspects me.” 

“Ha, hal” gurgled the man. “She tnust 
ha* been purty oncivil to yer; yer usually gets 
on the right side of ’em. Is that ’er pitcher 
Silver or plate?” 

“Plate. The silver is up stairs.” 

Virginia shook as she heard the venom of 
that low voice. “ She was Mr. Langley’s lady¬ 
love, till her old grandma'stopped it.” 

“ And what were Mr. Langley to yer, my 
girlf” said the man. 

“Hush! you’ll wake the child, and I don’t 
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want to do him any harm. Mr, Langley-” 

The woman’s voice softened.. “He,never said 
a dozen words to me in his life; but, look you, 
Vincent, I worshiped him.” 

“That’s right. Tell me all, as I’m yer hus¬ 
band that is to be,” said the other, with a 
coarse laugh. 

“Mrs. Kent has splendid jewels, too. I 
picked the lock to look at them. You can 
take as many of those as you like. Come.” 

As soon as the sound of their footsteps died 
away, Virginia snatched the deadly handker¬ 
chief off her head, and staggered to her feet, 
though dizzily. She was a very spirited girl, 
and determined that the pair should not escape. 
But what could she do ? It was vain to think 
Of getting the cook to alarm their neighbors at 
the corner, for the next lot was vacant, and 
she must cross the hall, and go past the stairs, 
to find her. There would be no use in throwing 
up the window and screaming; the house was 
on Clinton Avenue, far out, and the policeman 
did not come past very often. 

Virginia wrung her hands, when a sleepy 
murmur of “ Auntie!” startled her. In a second 
her resolve was taken, and she was on her knees 
by Fred,-kissing him and saying, “Fred!” my 
darling, “auntie is going to do something very 
funny. You remember how papa jumped you 
down from the balcony on Christmas day to run 
after the monkey ? I’m going to jump you down 
now. Don’t speak a word. Act like a man. 
There!” 

Fred was just four years old, but a great boy 
for his age, and he always obeyed Virginia 
implicitly; so ho rubbed his sleepy eyes wide 
upon, and was carried to the window. The 
balcony, outside, was not far from the ground. 
As Virginia looked out, carefully, she saw, 
under the corner gaslight, a tall figure, with 
U gleam of brass buttons. 

“Fred,” she whispered, rapidly, “run fast 

that policeman, and tell him he must come 
right here to auntie; then go to Mr. Motley’s 
at the corner, and ring the bell with all your 
might—it is low, and. you can reach it—rand 
tell George and Harry Motley that aunt Vir¬ 
ginia snys there is a thief in the house. Don’t 
be afraid, Fred; be a man, like papa!” 

Over; softly, gently, over the low railing; 
and then, with a good shake of his small person, 
frod’s fat little legs trotted swiftly off toward 
the policeman. 

Directly, under the balcony, a voice said, 
*>flly, 

“What’s wanted, ma’am? Can you open the 
front door for me?” 


“I cannot,” she panted; “there are burg¬ 
lars in the house, and I should be heart). 
Couldn’t you get up here somehow ? Has the 
little boy gone to the neighbors?” 

There was no answer to her question, but 
the polieemau easily followed her suggestion, 
and climbed up over the balcony. 

The fire had now died out in the room; the 
only light was a faint glimmer from the halL 
, “Wait!” whispered Virginia, laying her cold 
hand on ^he policeman’s arm as he made a 
motion to go forward. “They are up stain, 
in my room, looking for my jewels. If you 
will stand just behind that door, I will creep 
up the back stairs and reconnoiter; if the 
woman comes down to answer the bell, seize 
her. There is but one man; if I want help, I 
will call, and then you must rush up the front 
stairs.” 

“Are you not afraid?” asked the police¬ 
man, with some surprise; but Virginia was 
gone before he had finished the remark. 

When she reached the stairs, she found, by 
the sounds, that the man had evidently gone 
into the silver closet, which stood on the other 
side of the back stairs, and that now she was 
between the two—for she could hear Alice 
walking about in her room. Quick as a flash, 
the little figure glided up the stairs, slipping 
off her boots on the lowest step; there was no 
light in the hall, except that afforded by the 
burglar’s lantern, for the gas wae turned down 
low, and the lantern set inside the closet-door. 
That door opened outward, and the key was 
in it; aspring, a sudden bang, and then the 
click of the key in Virginia’s nervous fingers, 
as she turueSftit in the lock. A tremendous 
curse oarae from the captured thief, as she 
leaned breathless against the door. The same 
moment the gaslight behind her was suddenly 
turned on, and Alice confronted Virginia. 

“You here, madam? Well, you and I are 
quits, anyhow. Open that door, or I'll send a 
bullet through your head! You didn’t think 
of my having the revolver, did you?” 

“No,” said Virginia, looking in the girl’s 
fhrious eye with her peculiarly calm smile. 
“Help! . Police!” 

“You may split your pretty throat calling,” 
said Alice, seizing her savagely by the arm. 
“No- one’ll come; the cook’s drugged, and 
you’re at our mercy. Give me the key!” 

“I’ll trouble you for that pistol?” said a 
stern voice behind Virginia, as a quick, strong 
arm jerked the'weapon away from Alice. 

Alice, with a shriek, fell on the floor, for 
she realized all at once. But Virginia, gasping, 
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“Ah, my God!” gazed aa if turned to stone, 
for it was Langley Temple that she saw. 

“Virginia! don’t be so terrified,” he said, “it 
is my very self, no ghoBt. Take my hand, love; 
Bee, it’s flesh and blood, like your own.” 

He had her in his arms. The door-bell was 
ringing furiously, but he would liave let the 
neighbors pull the wire till it broke, before he 
would hare left her in that dumb, shocked state. 
As he touched her, she trembled violently; theh 
the light came back to her eyes, find, with a 
sob of joy, Virginia fiung herself on the breast 
of him whom she had mourned as dead. 

The Motleys had time to think that Virginia 
was murdered before the pair opened the door. 
Very much surprised were they, to see, instead 
of the policeman they expected to find, a very 
tall, handsome man, a stranger, in undress 
navy uniform. Fred, now that his pfirt of the 
fun was over, began to roar, and Virginia took 
toim up in her arms, while the four gentlemen, 
(assisted by the real Simon pure policeman, a 
brawny son of Erin,) opened the closet, and 
secured the prisoner. Within the next fifteen 
minutes, the other servants had returned, (for 
the burglary took place before eleven o'clock,) 
and Alice, having recovered from her swoon, 
was carried to the station-house. 

I don’t know how Langley and Virginia wove 
occupied till my return, but when Frank thrust 
his latch-key into the door, Virginia flew out 
of the library, and tried, with a few incoherent 
sentences, to prepare me for seeing something! 
The consequence was, that when I pushed the 
door open in a very bewildered frame of mind, 
and saw Langley smiling at me, I was terrified 
almost out of my senses, and came near fainting. 

To the best of my recollection, the house¬ 
hold sat up nearly all night, though, finally, 
after I had heard the whole story, been speech¬ 
less over Virginia’s bravery, and hugged Fred, 
now fast asleep in the arm-chair, Frank drag¬ 
ged me off to bed. 


29 . 

I don’t know that Langley and Virginia sat 
there till morning, but, certainly, the first 
persons I saw upon coming down to breakfast, 
were themselves, on the identical sofa where 
t ha<i left them. 

Langley’s story is too long a one to be told 
here;- suffice it to say that, being on deck as 
the Tecumseh Bunk, he had been able to strike 
out from the sinking ship, and, under cover of 
the smoke and war of* battle, to swim ashore. 
There, however, he was taken prisoner, and 
kept in close confinement for months, finally 
making his escape. Coming direct to Frank 
to gain intelligence before presenting himself 
to his family, he had stopped to light a segar 
under the gaslight, where Virginia had mis¬ 
taken him for a policeman. He had known 
her instantly; and, probably, only her fright 
and agitation prevented her from recognizing 
his voice, which, as he mischievously told hei% 
he “ did not disguise in the least.” 

Alice and her accomplice were identified 
by the police as old offenders. The woman 
had carried on a systematic pilfering at the 
Temples, and was an accomplished hypocrite. 
To my intense gratification, the pair were sen¬ 
tenced to the full term at Sing-Sing. 

Langley and Virginia were married very 
quietly soon after. Frank gave away the 
lovely little bride, whose fair, girlish bloom 
bad come back to her, and who, under the 
influence of love, seemed a different woman 
from the pale, sad creature, who had moved so 
quietly about my house. 

They idolize each other, and, I think, have 
quite forgiven grandma Chichester and poor 
Horace Kent. Fred has always been a great 
pet with his aunt for his bravery on the night 
of the attempted burglary. 

Between Fred’s boasting and my sly teazingj 
poor Frank Will never be allowed to forget 
his instrumentality in introducing me to such 
I “A Perfect TreasureP* 


NOR LIFE, NOR DEATH, CAN E'ER DISPEL. 


BY MARY W. 

I look npon the star-lit sky, 

And wonder which, unto thine eye. 

Of all the gems that crown the night, 

Seem glowing with the fairest light I 

Are mellow moon-beams, touching now 
Thy clustering hair and upturned brow, 

Like loving lips in fond caress, 

Lingering on lip, and brow, and tress; 

Of winds that stir the rose at will, 

Which blooms beside my window-dill, 


MICKLES. 

And lightly makes,.and breaks, lore’s vow— 
Which of them latest kissed thy brow? 

And will the river, rushing by. 

Bear to thy listening ear my sigh, 

My whisper? though we meet not yet, 

Nor thou, nor I, can e’pr forget. 

But, whether this the message be, 

Its rippling murmur beareth thee, 

The love that binds us, both know well, 

Nor life, nor death, can e'er dispel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

We will not dwell on the days and weeks 
that followed. Dick tried to comfort himself, 
for awhile, with the hope that his letters had 
been forwarded. He could not, he said to him¬ 
self, be in the charge of fiends! Surelynp 
man, no matter how callous, would be so cruel 
as to shut him out from this one chance. Even 
the murderer, caught red-handed in his crime, 
was allowed an opportunity to prcve his inno¬ 
cence, if he could- The law mercifully said 
he was innocent, till the jury and judge pro¬ 
nounced him guilty. “If Dr. Harte has a 
heart in his bosom,” Dick said, to himself, as 
he paced his room to and fro, “he has sent my 
letters. To-morrow they will reach their des¬ 
tination. The day after aid will come, and I 
shall be free—free!” 

But the morrow came, and the morrow after 
that, and still other morrows, and yet there 
was no sign of help. A. week elapsed: then 
another; and now, at last, Dick gavo up hope. 
“Oh! if I had but that villain by the throat,” 
he cried, clenching his hands, and thinking of 
the doctor. “But no! no! I shall go mad, 
really, if I look that way.# God help me, a 
miserable sinner! I roust keep cool, cool,-or 
they'll think me insane in earnest. I must 
temporize. Let me see, the keeper told me, 
that, once a month, Dr. Harte went thp rounds 
personally. It is only two weeks otf. I must 
wait for that—wait for that—wait for that.” 

He was already, as you see, half .crazed at 
times. He had got into a way, like really in* 
sane persons, of repeating his words. He 
would run his hand through his hair,* would 
stop in bis rapid pacing to and fru, would 
mutter to himself—any one, almost, seeing his 
wild gestures and wilder looks, would have 
pronounced him mad. 

The month went by. Mr. Minch, the keeper, 
was sauntering through the fifth ward, jing¬ 
ling his keys, one day. He was fond of this 
sort of exercise. There were sixteen wards 
in the male department of this institution. Of 
these sixteen wards, two were open to visitors. 
Visitors came from all parts of the country, 
and were enraptured with the cleanliness, the 


beautiful grain of the flooring, the snugly car¬ 
peted littlft chambers, the white bed-spesds, 
the parade of cheap books, the chapel, the 
laundry; they inquired how many barrels of 
flour were used in a week, peeped into the 
kitchen, wrote their names in a book, and 
found themselves civilly bowed out of the front 
door, delighted with the advance science had 
made in tjie treatment of the insane. If any, 
blessed with curiosity beyond the rest, asked 
about the fourteen wards that remained un¬ 
seen, they were silenced by the reply that they 
were devoted to the patients whom Minch 
Btyled “woyolent.” 

, Now the other keepers, for obvious reasons, 
as far as possible, preferred to hang about the 
show part of the building. But Minch, who, 
Six months ago, had been a drover in Tippe¬ 
rary, had no squeamish dislike to the fotil 
smaRs, or fouler sights and sounds of the lower 
wards. He relished the walk up the long, hart 
halls, and the wistful, entreating faces turned 
to him in the square openings in the cell-doors. 
“ I don’t foind so much differ in moi work, after 
all*” he was wont to say, speculatively. “Ye 
couldn’t in roison now call tbim craturs, the 
loike of uz. .They’re loike cattle, the moi tide 
bein’ gone, and they require to be trated in 
the 8ame way.” 

Two or three of the cell-doors were open, 
and the inmates paoed up and down the plank** 
floor of the hall. At onfe end was a grated 
window, opening on a strip of grass, the pros¬ 
pect terminating by a blank, high wall: at the 
other, a heavily damped door. 

“ Minch!” cried half a dozen nervous voices, 
as the .door was slammed and locked. For 
Minch’s visit was the one event of the day to 
these poor gentlemen: his coarse jokes, when 
he was in a good-humor, the best mental food 
offered to them. But one young man, gaunt 
and haggard, with untrimmed, black whiskers 
growing heavily over his sunken jaws, was 
quicker than the others, and pulled him into 
his cell, and seated him on the one chair, and 
stood before him. It was Dick. 

“Will he come to-day? Don’t deceive me 
again,” he said, huskily. 
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“Oi tell ye. Muster Wortley, Dr. Harte nil 
make the rounds in an hour* and oi advise ye 
to kape a quiet tongue in yer head, or he’ll 
send ye to a place where ye'll larn it, bagod!” 

“There’s no worse hell than this.” 

“Only troy the seventh ward, me man!” he 
chuckled, savagely, and went out. 

Two or three pale-faced men were gathered 
at the door; they hurried in, and began ,to talk 
in eager whispers. Dick listened patiently, 
and answered them with a womanish gentle¬ 
ness. They dropped off, one by one, leaving 
only a white-whiskered old man, worn thin 
as a skeleton, whose torn coat was carefully 
brushed, and who showed through all his beg¬ 
garly clothes the indefinable stamp of culture 
and high breeding. 

“Minch tells the truth,” he said, drawing 
Bichard anxiously aside. 

“I will not think it,” was the indignant 
reply. “Since I was a boy, Mr. Inman, I have 
heard of this institution. It is the boasf of the 
country! When they know that I am a sane 
man, they will not dare detain me.” 

Poor old Inman shook his head sorrowfully. 
“I have been here for ten years,” he said. 

“But you-said Wortley, gently. 

“ I know. But that was only for a time. My 
son brought me. John! He did it for the best. 
It was my wife’s death, Mr. Wortley. We had 
married, a mere boy and girl, and were old 
people. Only John was left of eight children. 
They brought her into me one day dead—killed 
on the street. I missed her. We had buried 
all the others. I did not think she would have 
left me. I was troubled in my bend, I missed 
her so much. Then John brought me here. 
But I was never violent. Harte called it mild 
melancholia. I was locked into that cell yon¬ 
der. I bad men like Minch for my companions, 
and these poor insane. Only these! Only 
thesel I was used to a life of culture and 
society, was fond of music and pictures. I 
think if I had returned to my old life, if I 
could now and then have heard a kind .word 
from some one who cared for me, or if I could 
have even seen John’s children sometimes at 
their play, I should have forgotten that old 
trouble, or learned to be patient and cheerful 
with it. There have been days when I have 
been so mad with hunger for.a word from some 
intelligent, kindly human being, that I believe 
to have heard it would have cured me. It would 
have been something stable to grasp. But to 
be locked in these bare walls, day and night, 
like a felon: locked in, locked in: to know the 
next day, and the next, could bring only Minch, 


and the mad men; and for recreation, the half- 
do^eq dissolving' views, suited to children, 
which I had seen weekly for years.” 

“But the physicians?” 

“ Dr. Hartq is the assistant superintendent. 
You will find what insight he has, and what 
hope there is in him. Men, in hiB position, 
get blunted. Dr. Chase, the chief, lives yon¬ 
der, in a house detached from the building. 
He visits the male department with the direc¬ 
tors only, and parses rapidly through the 
wards.” 

“ Put why do you not go home?” 

The old man did not answer for a moment. 
At last he said, brokenly, 

“I wrote to John regularly for a year or 
two, bujt th.6 letters never reached him. They 
told me one day that bn was dead. He had 
written to me often, they said then; but Dr. 
Chase thought it, best to destroy the letters. I 
never; heard fr^m my boy after he left me he»e. 
He was the last—the last.” 

“And now!’,’ sa,id Dick, after a pause. 

“His son is a gay young fellow, quite willr 
ing tp consider me incurable* He has taken 
out a commission, of lunacy, >finoh tells me.” 

“And hqs your property while you ai*e in¬ 
carcerated hoyel Please God, I’ll right other 
wrongs than nay oqrn, when I am free!” For 
Dick hoped great things from his expected in¬ 
terview. He was young, you see. The young 
despair, and then recover, fall, spring up, and 
hope again. . . 

The old man’s face lighted for a moment* 
then sunk into its usual hopeless quiet. “It 
does not matter now,” he B&id, despairingly. 
“I am an old man^-the time is so short. But 
you-.—” , 1 

“Oh! I am safe enough! As sbon as I meet 
the physician, I am safe.” It helped him to 
hope, tp talk in this,sanguine way; he had, in 
fact, persuaded himself, within a day or two, 
that there was hope.. 

As he spoke, there was a confused noise at 
the upper end of the hall, followed by suddon 
quiet.: 

“ He is coming!*’ whispered Mr. Inman, and 
made his escape to his own cell. 

Dick tried to arrange bis hair, and sat down 
on his pallet. Every day, lately, he had gone 
over thin interview, planning the argument by 
which he would enforce his freedom. But now 
every word was forgotten: his heaTt beat hard 
in his ohest; he kne# by hisweakness how the 
confinement and intolerable anxiety had told 
on him. One idea only was clear to him, that 
to be composed was hip only oh&nce. 
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The door swung open. 

(< You wished to see me?” said Dr. Harte, 
pausing outside. 

Wortley rose and brought the chair forward. 

“A word or two, doctor.” His tones sur¬ 
prised himself; they were as quiet and cour¬ 
teous as though he had been in his mother’s 
room at home. 

Harte nodded, and sat down. Minch stood 
-in the door. 

’“I have a statement to make,” said Dick. 
“I will use as few words as possible; but I beg 
of you to weigh them Well. This is a matter 
M life and death with me.” 

Dr. Harte’8 face was immovable. 

“I am a sane man. I was brought here by 
a foul conspiracy. The Leeds, who placed 
me here, are the only enemies I have in the 
world.” 

* A slight look of ennui had crossed the doctor’s 
face at the beginning of these words. ' Unfor¬ 
tunately for Wortley, it was the invariable cry 
of all patients. At the name of Leeds, how¬ 
ever, the doctor looked up. 

“ I know no such persons. You were brought 
here by your relative, Jdhn Wetherall.” 

“There is no such man! There is fraud 
here, and I call on you to right it.” Wortley 
was standing. He spoke in a bIoW, controlled 
voice, holding his hand on his chest, with the 
one thought still clear to him, that, on his com- 
posure, hung his only chance of escape. “You 
are a young man, Dr. Harte,” he continued, 
earnestly. “Put yourself in my stead. An 
innocent man, shut into this cell, without war¬ 
rant-” 

«I have the physician’s certificate.” 

“Shut into this cell, the whole hope and 
business of life cut short for you in an hour, 
and this given you in its stead. I left my 
mother ill; Bhe depends on me for her daily 
bread.” 

“Your story differs so much from that of 
Mr. Wetherall, that you must pardon me if I 
prefer that of the sane man.” 

“Test my sanity, then. Bring me before 
any court. I have here a letter* to Judge Cath- 
cart, of New York—he is my friend. He will 
bring me out on a writ of habeas corpus. Give 
me a chance to try my sanity.” 

Dick placed the letter, as he spoke, in Harte’s 
hand. He was very pale, but hid eyes, in spite 
of his efforts, blazed with excitement; 

“I have another letter here, doctor, which ! 
will be glad if you will post fok* me,” he added, 
drawing it from his bosom. “You are a gen¬ 
tleman, and I can ask you to do this for me. 


That man,” pointing to Minch, “has tampered 
with my letters, sir. Somebody has read them: 
It must be ho.” 

Dr. Harte nodded, with a slight change of 
color, and put the letters in his pocket-book. 

A quick look of relief passed over Dick’s face. 

“When Judge Cathcart receives that, I am 
safe,” he said. “I knew, when I had a gen¬ 
tleman to deal with, all would be right; though 
I hoped to have seen you sooner, doctor.” 

It would have been well for Wortley if he 
had stopped here. But he thought his om 
case so sure now, that he might venture to 
speak & word in behalf of his fellow-prisoners. 
Dick had been noted, all his life, for his readi¬ 
ness to succor the miserable. 

“ About the management here, doctor,” he 
began, in a deprecating tone. 

Dr. Harte gave a shrewd glance at the 
speaker, and dropped his eyes, bowing atten¬ 
tively. 

“ I do not blame you for admitting me here; 
that is the fault of the law, I suppose. But 
you should have tested my sanity. For four 
weeks I and the other inmates of this ward 
have been left to the scientific treatment of 
Mr. Minch. I am told that it is the case in all 
the wards. Even delicate women, whose men¬ 
tal derangement arises from physical causes, 
receive no medical attention, but are left to the 
sole care and companionship of such women as 
they would employ in their kitchens.” 

“Your information is comprehensive,” dryly 

“It is correct,” said Dick, hotly. “I know 
the reputation of this asylum. But when 
science comes to us diluted, through Minch 
and his * comrades, it is cursedly poor stuff. 
My God, sir! you would not let one of these 
ignorant keepers lay a finger on an instrument 
of music in your house lest they should injure 
its tone. And yet, when the minds of poor 
human beings are driven, by sorrow or reli¬ 
gious error, into the very valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from which it would need wisdom 
and tenderness akin to that of God to deliver 
them, you give them up to these wretches to 
use as they will!” 

“ Have you done, Mr. Wortley?” said Harte, 
coldly rising. 

“No; there is much more that I could say,” 
he stammered, fearing he had gone too far. 
“But I know it is only needful that I suggest 
the evil to you. Any rational man must see 
the absolute fact as I point it to you.” 

“Minch!” Dr. Harte tapped on the door, 
and the keeper appeared. “I regret to find 
that Mr. Wortley’s disease is much more aggrt- 
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rated than I supposed. Let him be removed 
to the lower ward. For your letters, sir,’* tap¬ 
ping his breast, “as you are so accurate in 
your information, you should know that no 
Obmmunications are permitted to pass from the 
patients to either counsel or friend. I reserve 
the right of reading letters as a means of judg¬ 
ing of the mental condition of their writers.” 

Dick bad no time for words. He thrust back 
the table that stood between them, with a clutch 
at the physician. Judging from his colorless 
face and gleaming eyes, it would have fared ill 
with the latter, if he had fallen into Wortley's 
hands just then. But Harte was already on 
the other side of the door, which Minch locked 
in Wortley’s face. 

There was a moment's pause, while Dick 
stood in his baffled and impotent fury Every 
word of the secret passion and tenderness, 
which he had written in his long imprison¬ 
ment in that letter to the woman who was to 
be his wife, rose before him. In another hour 
this man's eyes would be prying into it, per¬ 
haps jeering at her and at his love. 

Harte lifted the wooden flap, half a feot 
square, in the center of the door. Minch was 
behind him. “Och, give the man his. letther 
It's loikely to a woman,” the latter muttered. 

But the sandy little face of the physician 
had gathered a fresh nir of authority. He 
looked speculatively at Wort-ley as a dangerous 
maniac: the more, because his paroxysm of 
rage was suddenly over, and he spoke with 
apparent coolness, although his lips were yet 
blue. 

“I will escape from this place,” said Wort- 
ley, sternly. “And I give you warning that 
for every word and act you will render reck¬ 
oning.*’ 

“ You will escape, eh ? You will never leave 
this asylum with my will,” answered the doc¬ 
tor, with a virulent gleam in his light-blue 
eyes. “Put him in the eighth ward, Minch. 
And I appoint Brady his special attendant." 

Minch shrugged his thick neck and grinned. 
The flap fell and shut them out of Dick's sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Much to Wortley’s surprise, Minch did not 
return. The morning slid into noon, and 
broadened into the warm afternoon sunlight, 
'but he was left unmolested in his cell. An 
hour after the doctor had disappeared, old 
Inman crept cautiously up and thrust his thin, 
gray face into the flap. 

“What is it, Richard?” 


“Brady and the eighth ward. I don’t know 
what that implies." 

“I do," under his breath. “I have been 
there.” 

“ No matter,” in his usual sturdy, bass tones. 
“I'll escape from here, and I’ll take you with, 
me, if there’s a God of justice alive. Let them 
bar the dungeon as they will." 

The old man, for reply, got hold of one of 
Dick’s big, warm hands, and held it in his 
withered fingers, as though it was his last hold 
on the real world. Perhaps it was more than 
we know. He had dwelt so long in the late 
evening, in the chill, and dark, and utter hope¬ 
lessness, and this rough, passionate young fet- 
low had brought back the old daylight of the 
outer world to him, brought his boy again, and 
his own long-lost youth. 

Now he Was going. 

“You will never come back,” he Said. 
“Never! Never! Men as sane and strong as 
you, with the world waiting full of love and 
promise for them, have gone down into that 
place before now." 

Wortley's blood ran cold at these words; but 
only for a moment. All the old, fresh courage, 
which, before his imprisonment, would have 
led him to face any odds, had come back to 
him, as if by inspiration, in this hour. He 
felt, for the time, as if he could overreach 
even Dr. Harte and the doctor's myrmidons: 
that, let them do what they might, he would 
triumph over them yet. It was, so to speak, 
a frenzy of courage. It left him only too soon. 
But while it lasted, it made him, as it were, 
more than human. There was nothing, he 
felt, he could not brave. His brain, too, worked 
marvelously. In a flash, a plan of escape came 
to him, which only required patience, or so it 
seemed, to carry out successfully. 

“They did not murder them,” said Dick, 
impatiently. “There must be a limit to all 
tales of horror." 

“No, they did not murder them.” 

“If you mean that they made madmen of 
them, I do not doubt it. Minch and Brady 
might make such a mistake when ministering 
to a mind diseased. But I am not the sort of 
man out of whofcn they can fashion one. There’s 
no imagination about me. Now, listen to me,” 
lowering his voice to a rapid whisper, “I will 
escape—with you. I may need your help. 
When the spring weather opens, you will be 
permitted to walk Cut on the grounds, wont 
| you?” 

“ With a keeper.'* 

[ “No matter. We mtist have some littli 
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difficulty. Discover which ip my window. Pass 
under it, and be ready for a signal.” 

“ What is your plan?” 

“ I have none. It may need a month or a 
year to elaborate one. But I will succeed at 
last. Only be ready.” 

“ I will.” The color began to steal into his 
hollow jaw. “It is a great many years since 
.1 have had anything to think of, Bichard,” 
rubbing his hands softly together. 

“ I may be only able to give you tbe faintest 
clue. You must be sharp and watchful.” 

“ I’ll be as sharp as a trap. I was what the 
Yankees call capable in my youth; though 
you’d not think it now,” with a sigh. 

The distant door grated, and the old man 
slunk across the hall like a dog before his 
master. 

Wortley’s meals were brought to him regu¬ 
larly that day. At night he turned into bed, 
thinking that Harte had changed his mind. 
An hour or two after, however, he was con¬ 
scious of a blast of cold air on his face, con¬ 
tending with an oppressive, irresistible drow¬ 
siness ; then he dimly saw the long, dark cor¬ 
ridor, and Inman’s face, as the keeper’s light 
flashed on it in the square opening of the door. 
It was a curiously tragic face in the darkness, 
with its thin, white hair blown baok, and full 
of horror and pity. 

Through the thick shadows, of Wortley’s 
sleep it touched him with a dull pain, a re¬ 
membrance .of old Lear, forsaken by his daugh¬ 
ters. “Poor Tom’s a cold!” he muttered. 
Then a sweet, sickening odor filled the air, 
and his head fell flat on the pallet. 

When he woke, in the morning, he was in 
the eighth ward. He raised his head, which 
felt stunned, and was weighted like lead. A 
gigantic Irishman, in a filthy shirt, sat near 
him on the floor, lighting his pipe. 

A moment’s reflection showed Dick what 
means had been used to bring him there. He 
determined to begin by letting this new keeper 
see that he knew the truth. 

“Ah! chloroform,” he said, quietly. 

His companion made no answer. 

Wortley never had been so coolly master of 
himself as since the moment when Dr. Harte 
showed him his true position. He determined 
to lay by his rage to keep until he Bhould be 
free. For the present his business was to find 
that freedom. It was a task that would need 
the power of every nerve and muscle in his 
body; and more than this, it would need fore¬ 
sight and caution such as the, headlong fellow 
had never shown before. 


He would succeed; and onoe free, his ven¬ 
geance would be as certain as his success. 

He looked.about him to survey the “vantage 
of the ground.” It had one merit, it was close 
under his eye. The cell was of stone, six-by- 
ten feet. It was lighted by a slit in the wall, 
placed about two feet higher than his head. 
This slit was only wide enough to admit his 
hand. 

“I must go out of the door,” said Dick, to 
himself. 

There were two openings into the cell—the 
door leading into the hall, and an open arch 
at one side, wide enough for a man to pass 
through, cut in order to throw the two adjacent 
cells into one. 

The cell itself was, with this exception, pre¬ 
cisely the same as those set apart for convicts, 
sentenced to death, in the New York prison. 

“Except that here,” muttered Dick, “Dr. 
Harte is judge, and executioner, and publio. 
The law gives its discipline before the eyes of 
the whole nation; but Harte works his will on 
us undisturbed, as though we were rats in a 
hole.” 

He got up, at last, conquering the intense 
pain through his eyeballs and temples. He 
had been lying on a foul straw mattress, laid 
on an iron cot, which was clamped to the wall; 
two or three stone vessels stood on the floor. 
Other furniture there was none; in this cell 
he was to perform all the offices of life, with 
such fresh air as reached him through the slit 
in the wall. The cell looked as if it had not 
been cleaned since its last occupant left it 
Damps, and moulds, and smells too foul to name, 
hung about the walls. 

The keeper, established comfortably on a 
low stool, meantime puffed away at his rank 
pipe. 

Dick went over and looked through the awh 
into the next cell. The cell was the same, bat 
a shade oleaner. 

“You sleep here?” he said, turning to the 
keeper. 

No answer. 

“You are Brady, eh?” 

Silence. The small, yellow eye giving one 
furtive glance at Dick. Wortley put his hands 
on his knees, and stooping down, studied the 
man. He had heard of Mike Brady as a fool 
hitter in the prise-ring, years ago. Then he 
had disappeared. Dick, to be honest, did not v 
| think the worse* of him for prize-fighting. Bnt 
to hit fqul!, The only human characteristic he 
I could detect in the mass of muscle and beast- 
! liness before him, was obstinacy. 
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44 If Ido not talk to him/ 1 said Dick, “he 
will chatter like a magpie.” 

For three days, accordingly, Dick Wortley 
never opened his lips. 

This was the routine of his life. He made 
what toilet he could with the water given him, 
Brady staring on during the whole time. Then 
he ate the meal, which had been shoved through 
the flap of the door. After that—nothing. 

Nothing to read, to write; no human being 
to speak to; the same thoughts to go over, day 
after day. And they seemed—what wonder— 
to grow fewer every day. Another meal to 
eat, and then the filthy bed was ready for sleep, 
as it had been for a seat all day. 

Dick spent the time in planning. He had a 
tolerably clear idea of the geography of the 
asylum. It was built in long, one-storied 
wings, jutting out from the main building, con¬ 
nected at the center. The eighth ward Dick 
had known from the others, in his old cell, by 
the dead, blank walls on each side, broken 
only by the slits of windows. It, like the other 
wards, however, was painted a soft, pearly 
gray, on the outside, and had a fine effect in 
summer among the groves of cedars. 

Now this was the problem which hung be¬ 
fore Dick, as he sat, day in and out, swinging 
liis legs from his pallet: 44 To make my way 
through these stone walls without any tools 
but my fingers, and with Brady, P. R. look¬ 
ing on.” 

It was not an easy problem. In spite of his 
.cool resolves, Dick Wortley found himself going 
back from it to Lotty, to his mother, who was 
now in want—perhaps starving. When he 
oame back to his plan, his mind would not 
settle on it. It swung loose from his control 
as never before. There was a sharp sense of 
coldness in one spot of his brain. That, or 
the foul air, made him drowsy. He slept at 
noonday, day after day. 

At night Brady usually drew his mattress 
into the cell with Wortley. Now, at night, 
Dick was wakeful. 

Wasn’t there the glimmer of a chance here? 
Brady was but a great dumb clod of matter, 
after all, easily overreached. Dick forgot that 
Brady had held his tongue for more than two 
weeks, which hinted at some unusual power. 

Dick watched for a night or two; then find- 
ing the keeper unusually heavy in his sleep, 
he got up, stepped over him, and crept into the 
other cell. He had no definite idea of what 
he wanted to do. But to be alone, for an 
instant, he thought himself free. He stooped 
down to finger the lock. 

Yol. LVIII.—3 


His throat was gripped from behind as in a 
vice, and he was dragged back on the floor. 

Dick fought. He was a strongly-built man, 
and this fight had been rusting and cankering 
in him for months. It was as well, perhaps, 
that he should do what he could. But it was 
like a hand of flesh crushed in an iron machine. 
All of Dick’s strength went into his frenzied 
assaults and blows, and was wasted; but 
Brady’s great carcass of muscle was cool and 
slow. When the time Beemed to him to be ripe, 
he gave a sniff, and leveled Dick with a foul 
blow, jumping on his chest with his knees. 
Dick remained quite quiet there. It did not 
need any blows, the weight was enough. 

Dick Wortley’s head dropped to one side, 
grew sickly and livid as when he was a jaun¬ 
diced baby; then the blood slowly rose to his 
mouth, and dripped, dripped on the floor. 

The keeper picked him up and slung him 
on the pallet. The next morning he brought 
Minch in to look at him. While they were 
stooping over him, Dick opened his eyes. He 
struggled up on one hand and struck at them 
with the other—struck at them both. There 
was no more reason in his eyes than in a dog’s. 

Dr. Harte, hearing of this, prescribed “the 
hose.” The hose was a wooden machine, on 
which Dick was tightly strapped on his back— 
head, legs, and arms, hanging down. He re¬ 
mained there as long as Messrs. Minch and 
Brady judged best, for the blood to be driven 
to his brain. Then they took him out, and 
finding that his head was heated, they fastened 
him under the shower-bath, suffering the slow 
drop of the water to fall upon one spot in the 
brain, until from the frenzied eyes, and un¬ 
conscious moans of agdny, it seemed as though 
the tortured soul within was seeking, at eyes 
and mouth, some means of escape. 

That night Dr. Harte was sent for, and re¬ 
ported Wortley to be laboring under an aggra¬ 
vated attack of brain fever. 

44 1 thought it probable that it would follow; 
his mania has been unusually violent, lately,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER XY11. 

Dick, being a profitable patient, was nursed 
with tolerable care. He was removed to the 
dormitory. It was late in June before he was 
himself enough to know that the claw-like 
fingers, picking at the sheet, were his own. 
He had brought back but a shattered body 
with him from the gates of death. But he 
had learned reticence; he asked no questions, 
made no comments. He saw that he was kept 
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scrupulously apart, as a dangerous, disaffected 
patient, and laughed quietly to himself. Escape 
from the dormitory, he thought, would be com¬ 
paratively easy. 

He sent for Harte one day. So unusual a 
step caused a flutter among tho attendants.. 

“My clothes are in rags,” said Dick, stretch¬ 
ing out his shirt-sleeve. “What provision do 
you make for clothing your prisoners ?” 

The little man was all alive with politeness. 
“You can purchase any article you wish from 
us, Mr. Wort-ley.” 

“I have no money. I will trade this ring. 
I know its value.” 

In this way he got his clean shirts. 

“Wortley,” said the doctor to Minch, out¬ 
side, “is preparing to escape. I see the cun¬ 
ning in his eye. He is stronger in body and 
mind than he appears. To-morrow, let him go 
back to Brady and the eighth ward.” 

That evening, Minch came in to bring his 
supper. “I was in the chapel, tother week, 
when one of yer people called on Docther 
Harte,” he said. 

A cold shivering shook poor Dick’s weak 
body at the word. But he did not open his 
lips. He knew the first sign of interest would 
shut Minch’s mouth. 

“I heerd some news of yer kin,” Mr. Wort- 
ley. 

Dick sat up. He looked ghastly and gaunt 
enough, wrapped in the blanket. 

“ My mother- 

The regulation frown came over Minch’s 
Btolid face. 

“Now don’t ye excite yerself; yer eyes is 
woild.” 

“Oh, God!” muttered Dick, and lay down, 
covering his face. 

“Well, she’s alive,” said Minch, at last. 
“They’ve took her in to a sort of private alms¬ 
house. It’8 overcrowded, but it’s better than 
the hospitals.” 

The covering was drawn closer over Wort- 
ley’s face. Minch talked on for some time, 
but Dick did not hear him. 

At last Minch said, raising his voice, 

“There was a woman they said that you 
meant to marry, name of Hubbard. When 
you disappeared, she hung on faithful till the 
last. Then she heerd it wasn’t a criminal 
charge that drawed you off. But a woman. 
That was more than Bhe could forgive. She’s 
goin* now to marry a man named—named-” 

A very shrewd eye was watching Minch from 
under the blanket. “Named Leeds?” 

“Begorra, that’s it!” 


“That is all you have to tell?” coolly. 

“Yes,” with a crest-fallen air. 

“Very well,” turning to the wall. But in¬ 
wardly Dick laughed with triumph. “You put 
your sign manual on that too plainly, Fred,” 
he said. “She might forget me. But marry 
you? Never!” 

To-morrow he would make the attempt 

But to-morrow he was back in his cell, with 
Brady as companion. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Brady redoubled the vigor of his watch. 
During the day he never left the cell, or if 
obliged to do so for a moment, his guard was 
relieved by Minch. Twice a week he led Wort- 
ley out for exercise, going twice around the 
beaten path about the ward. At night, dis¬ 
trusting his own heavy sleep, he went into the 
other cell, barricaded the arch with a great 
box, and drew his Dallet across that for addi¬ 
tional security. 

Dick was not slow to perceive his advantage 
in this. During the night he was alone: what¬ 
ever he did must be done then. On his own 
physical strength he could no longer count: 
looking with almost loathing at his trembling 
hands and legs. Skill and patience must do 
all. The first night the moon shone in through 
the grated slit high overhead, as Dick began 
to reckon his chances. The window was im¬ 
possible; the walls were of stone; on the other 
6ide of the arch lay the fiend Brady, and a cell 
just like this. The door remained—the door 
was of wood, stanchioned with iron. The key 
Brady carried. “I can’t steal it. I will have 
one made like it,” thought Dick. 

But to do this he must have tools, ne looked 
for one minute, with a miserable laugh, over 
the bare walls and floor, and then suddenly 
pulled off his waistcoat, and examined the 
buckles of bis braces. 

Steel! the bands wide and thick, and, as it 
proved, good metal. Why, he almost felt his 
feet on the high-road at that! He considered 
their capabilities. One band for a file, and 
one for a knife. He could work them on each 
other, and on the iron hinges of his bed. He 
began, that moment, and worked most of the 
night. He could not detect that he had made 
the change of a hair’s mark in them, especially 
as he worked toward morning in the dark. 

The next day Dick slept heavily; there was 
nothing else he could do. About noon he waa 
roused by a sound of filing in the room. A 
carpenter was at work at the door, looking 
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at him over liis shoulder, now and then curi¬ 
ously. 

“ What are you about, my man?’* Dick called 
out pleasantly. 

“ Making cages for Dr. Harte. One of his 
birds wants to get out, eh?” 

Dick whistled and strolled up, looking on. 
The lock had opened on both sides of the door 
heretofore. The man had inserted a solid 
wooden panel on the inside, removing that 
penetrated by the keyhole. 

“Give me a key,”laughed Dick, aloud, “and 
I’ll soon cut a hole for it through that wood.” 

“Through this, too?” opening the door, just 
as Dick meant he should, to show him that an 
iron plate had been slid in the panel, covering 
the back of the lock. It was held in place, at 
the edge of the door, by two screws, which 
could only be seen, of course, when it, the 
door, was open. 

“ You’ll have to make a key in there out of 
your lingers, and cut through this iron plate 
with them before you get out,” said the unsus¬ 
picious carpenter, with a half amused, half 
pitying look, at the “madman.” 

“You are too much for me now,” answered 
Dick, aloud. “I must manage to get a screw¬ 
driver out of the buckles,” he added, to him¬ 
self. 

He began to save bits of his bread that day, 
moulding it at night into a sort of paste. He 
worked again all night upon his tools. It 
was on the next day that Minch removed his 
clothes. They were frequently in the habit of 
leaving the patients in a state of nudity, on 
pretence of violence. But to the fact that it 
was Minch, and not Brady, who executed the 
order, Wort ley owed the privilege of retaining 
his under-shirt and drawers. 

The days and nights were now growing in¬ 
tolerably hot in the coolest parts of the city. 
What they were in these cells, infested by ver¬ 
min and mosquitoes, under the broiling July 
and August suns, no words can tell. Thank 
heaven, you and I, reader, will never know. 

In the dark and heat, surrounded with creep¬ 
ing, nauseous things, whose shapes he could 
guess at, with the air about him filled with 
fiendish yells and forlorn sobbings from the 
maniacs in the near cells, Dick worked on 
through that summer. There were but few 
events in it, but they were hopeful ones. It 
was the last of July when he finished his file. 
It was a month later before he completed his 
knife and screw-driver. 

Three months spent for two or three paltry 
tools. 


But Dick’s courage had the true immortal 
quality in it. It was roused now, and it would 
never give up. 

September came. Accident now gave Dick 
a helping hand. Brady, deceived by his in¬ 
action and perpetual sleeping, had grown lax. 
Seeing Dick stretched, as usual, like a log on 
his pallet, he ventured, one day, out of his 
cell-door, for a chat with one of the women, 
lie left his keys on the box. When he came 
back, he fancied, for a moment, he heard a 
jingle when he entered; but looking for the 
keys, he saw they were lying untouched, just 
where he left them, while Wortley was asleep, 
the sun glaring on his face. 

Under the sheet, meantime, Dick clutched 
his bread model of the key, his heart pounding 
against his chest, and his veins throbbing in 
his temples to bursting. This little trivial 
success seemed to him alreadv like absolute 
victory. 

After that he ceased sleeping by daylight, 
and took to whistling. It was regarded with 
mild amazement by Brady, as another of the 
inexplicable changes of his disease. Hour 
after hour he sat on his pallet, his head down, 
whistling shrilly the-same air. Brady little 
knew that he was listening as he whistled. 

But Dick fancied, at times, that his hearing, 
through confinement and illness, had grown as 
keen as an Indian’s. Not a hum of the bee, 
through the dark cedars outside, escaped him; 
not a chirp of the grasshopper in the scorched 
grass; still less the footfalls of the patients, 
who were led out by turns for their daily walk. 

Sometimes, however, even the stout heart of 
Wortley gave way. Inman might be dead, or 
gone to another ward, he reflected. Between 
him and success, there must lie, not only his 
own effort, but a thousand such chances, over 
which he had no control. Besides this, his 
foul surroundings, the companionship of Brady, 
the sense of imprisonment, and, more than all, 
the consciousness that he was in the midst of 
human life, as it w£re, all gone mad through 
pain and trouble, had shaken his reason un¬ 
known to himself. In an insane world, where 
there was nothing reliable or tangible to grasp 
by, he began to reason insanely. If this was 
the effect on his practical, steady intellect, 
what was it on more delicate imaginative men, 

| with brains already trembling to their fall? 
t One day, however, Dick was attracted by a 
| slow, feeble step in the grass without, accom¬ 
panied by one heavier. The feebler one, he 
i fancied, paused and lingered before his win- 
I dow. 
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The next day, at the same hour, the same 
step was heard, the same hesitation, and the 
next, and the next. 

He was assured now. It was Inman. At 
the first unobserved moment, his- fellow-pri¬ 
soner, he knew, would give him a signal. 

He prepared a long cord, that night, from 
ravelings of his shirt, soiling it till it was as 
nearly the color of the outer wall as possible. 
To the end he attached the bread model, now 
baked hard in the sun. 

But how could Inman, even if he got the 
mould, have a key made in iron? God knows! 
But Inman, at least, could communicate with 
the outer world, through the servants, though 
he had no means of bribing any. It was the 
merest chance of a chance. Yet on such 
chances as this hung his success. 

On a scrap of paper, Dick had been able, 
meantime, to write a few words of direction. 
He had noticed, in his walks with Brady, a 
mossy boulder under a great cedar. Under 
that stone, the iron key (so he wrote) was to 
be placed. Tying the paper and bread to¬ 
gether, he contrived to throw them in the win¬ 
dow-slit, lodging on the edge, so that at a 
signal from Inman, a touch would send it down 
the outside. 

Then he waited day after day. 

The feeble step still halted; but no signal 
came. 

One day, however, the step approached 
more rapidly, and a queer quaver of a voice 
echoed a bar of Dick’s whistle. 

Wortley looked anxiously at his keeper. The 
man, fortunately, was stooping over, shelter¬ 
ing in his hand a match, which he was blow¬ 
ing at, in order to light his pipe. His back 
was to his prisoner. He was quite absorbed 
in his work. 

Noiselessly Dick sauntered to the window, 
and, as he passed, loosened the string with a 
quick jerk. The mould swung down outside, 
and Dick pursued his way. 

Returning, and whistling, as if uncon¬ 
sciously, he reached the window again. A 
rapid glance showed him Brady still occupied 
in lighting the refractory pipe. In an instant, 
Dick had drawn the cord back, and seen that 
the model was gone. 

Ah! how peacefully he slept that night. But 
it was not only the hope of success, which made 
his slumbers light and happy as those of an 
infant: it was that, as he drew back the cord, 
ho had felt a little twitch 'given to it, a sign 
that a friendly human hand and human heart 
was at the other end! 


He had almost forgotten that there were 
such things in the world. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

And now there came days and days of hope 
deferred, of waiting, that finally settled into 
dull inaction, I had almost said stupor. 

One hot day, and sweltering night crept 
slowly after each other, during which Wortley 
had but a single thought, which was to keep 
off the maddening consciousness of the foul 
cell, and fouler human life closing him in. 

Everything hung on the chance that Inman 
would be able to get the key made, and yet 
there was a hundred chances to one almost 
that he would not succeed in it. And if he 
did not, imprisonment would be for life. 

Brady, who was at last goaded to chatter by 
Wortley’s obstinate silence, beguiled the time, 
meanwhile, with anecdotes of some of the State 
asylums and alms-houses in which he had been 
employed; of gray-headed old paupers, who 
had been kept there for forty, fifty years, 
whose histories, whose very names, were long 
ago forgotten. 

Out in the fresh air and every-day world, 
these true, revolting facts would have passed 
Dick by as hideous nightmares; here they had 
an awful fascination for his weakened brain. 
The damp walls, the unclean stenfeh, gave them 
a present verity, and beyond these, the cries 
of the maniacs that night and day filled the air. 

The autumn went slowly by. Weeks crept 
into months, but there was no signal or tidings 
from Inman. 

Wortley settled down, at last, into a dull and 
heavy stupor, but conscious that his brain was 
giving way at last. 

“If relief does not come soon, it will be too 
late,” he said, monotonously, day by day, again 
and again to himself. 

Twice a week, Brady took him out to walk. 
On pretence of weakness, Dick accustomed the 
keeper to see him sit down at one or two points 
to rest, one of which was the boulder under 
the cedar. At first, so sanguine was his hope, 
he would push his fingers into the damp moss 
beneath, trembling with the certainty of find¬ 
ing the key. But after awhile he gave up this 
expectation. He still felt, slily, for the key, 
but he had no hope of finding it. 

Autumn crept into winter. The moss dried 
and burned away, and gave place at last to 
yellow clay and snow. All hope, even the last 
feeble spark, now died out of Dick’s heart. 
From habit, he brushed off the snow, and sat 
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down on the stone; but he often forgot to put 
his hand underneath, and sat moodily looking 
at the ground between his feet, his thoughts 
creeping heavily out beyond the limits of Brady 
and his cell. 

His stupor served him well. Brady,growing 
almost as tired of imprisonment as his captive, 
fell into the habit of opening the door into the 
corridor, an hour or two in the morning, and 
placing his camp-stool outside to chat with the 
other keepers in the hall. This inadvertence 
acted on Dick like a sharp spur on a sluggish 
horse. For a day or two he was quiet: then 
he crept after Brady: then he stood in the 
door-way, stupidly regarding him. The keeper 
drove him back, the first day, with a blow that 
would have felled a bullock. “He’s nigh on 
an ijjit,” he explained to his chum outside. 
“ Thar’s some on ’em ther brains goes to 
water.” 

Dick overheard, and acted on the hint. The 
next day he came out with a more stupid leer, 
and the next, and the next, till finally Brady 
grew tired of driving him back, and suffered 
him to stand in the door, listening, with a silly 
smirk, to his stories to the other keepers. 

When Brady had grown used to see Dick 
standing beside him, the latter prepared to go 
to work. Taking the inch-long screw-driver 
in one hand, he put both hands behind him, as 
he stood leaning with his back against the edge 
of the door, swaying it carelessly to and fro a 
few inches, attempting thus to remove the two 
screws which held the iron plate. But the 
screws had grown rusty and were stiff, and 
the force he could apply in this position was 
feeble. While he worked, too, he had to guard 
the imbecile look upon his face, listening to 
Brady’s droning talk, who flashed keen looks 
of suspicion on him now and then. 

For five days he worked without effect. The 
sixth the first screw moved. He left it, and 
began at the other. When both were loosened, 
he came to the work with a bit of soft fat, saved 
from his dinner, and hidden in the palm of his 
hand. Brady, that day, was engrossed in a 
long-ago combat between the M*Guires and 
Furlongs, at Drogheda, and while he illustrated 
the fall of shillelas and cracking of skulls, con 
more, Dick Wortley listened and laughed in¬ 
anely, removed the screws behind his back, 
greased them, and reinserted them. 

He had gained one point, and he drew a long 
breath. 

The next day, he took the screws out with 
case. Next, he drew out the iron plate, and 
replaced the screws. Then he went in* and lay 


down on his bed, the plate in his hand. Be¬ 
tween him and the keyhole was only the 
wooden panel. 

When the key same, what might he not do! 

He was certain it would come now. Success 
had fired him as with new wine. He was his 
old self again. 

He watched Brady, that night, as the latter 
locked the door. The plate was not missed. 
The narrow, black line, which alone had marked 
its presence on the edge of the door, had been 
too slight to be noticed. 

The next day, Brady did not open the cell, 
not even for his usual gossip. There was a 
noise, from dawn, of scrubbing, and hurrying 
to and fro, outside. A white spread was 
brought in and laid over the bed. The cell 
was thoroughly cleaned and aired. Dick 
watched, with his heart throbbing, so as to 
shake his feeble frame. He could not tell, at 
first, what it meant. At last he overheard 
the keepers, outside, talking. No need now 
to wait for key, or stolen flight. The Inspec¬ 
tors were coming, and bad asked to be shown 
through the “violent wards,” so they were 
Baying to each other. At ten o’clock they 
would be in this corridor. Soon after, Brady 
appeared, washed and combed, and attired in 
a decent gray Buit. 

Wortley, who had been scrubbing at his own 
haggard face, in his basin, waited patiently. 
A new hope had sprung up in his heart. If 
he could see the Inspectors, he need not wait 
for the key. The Inspectors would discover, 
at once, he was not insane. 

“How soon can I be shaved, and have my 
clothes?” he asked, when Brady sat down, at 
last. 

The keeper scanned him from head to foot, 
and Bhook his head, grinning to himself. 

Dick stood up, trembling; gave one look at 
his half-clothed body, at the matted black 
beard, and the hair of a month’s growth. He 
Baw what the man meant. No one, looking at 
him, would believe him sane. He forgot, in 
that moment, to whom he spoke. 

“For God’s sake, give me a chance!” he 
cried. 

Brady raised his fist, and then, remembering 
that the Directors were already in the building, 
sunk back in his seat, bringing his bull-dog 
features into the proper amiable leer. 

Dick Wortley stood by the pallet, breathing 
hard. He looked down at his tattered and 
soiled shirt and drawers. Suddenly he gathered 
courage. He was a gentleman, he remem¬ 
bered, and these men, who were coming, were 
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gentlemen. There was hope in that, for they 
would recognize him, in spite of his dress. 

The great clock of the asylum struck nine, 
ten! The heavy doors, at the end of the corri¬ 
dor, swung open. In the cells, a dead silence; 
in the hall, the sound of two or three pleasant 
voices, chief among which was Dr. Chase, bland 
and authoritative. 

The halt made by the party at each door 
was but momentary. When the Inspectors 
neared his cell, Wortley rose, and stood close 
by the door. Brady made no effort to stop him, : 
but surveyed his white face and shaking body 
with a half laugh. 

The steps came closer outside. They were at 
hand—they halted. The door was not opened, 
only the flap raised, and a benevolent-looking 
old Quaker peered in. 

“You will perceive,” said Dr. Chase, “that 
we have continued the railroad down this 
corridor, by which the meals of the patients 
can be brought ta each door. It is thoroughly 
made.” 

The members of the Committee were instantly 
intent on the railroad. One of them said, 
“Your arrangements are always thorough.” 
Only the Quaker did not seem to be so much 
absorbed in the railroad as the others. 

Dick bowed and pressed close, catching the 
old man’s sleeve to detain him. He knew he 
had but a minute. 

“I wish to state my case to you, sir,” he said. 
“I want a hearing—justice-” 

“Surely, surely!” said the Quaker, inter¬ 
rupting him. “Thee shall have justice. What 
is the cause of this poor fellow’s ailment, 
doctor?” he said, turning to the physician. 
“It is a face that interests me.” 

Dr. Chase’s reply was in tones too low for 
Dick to hear. One or two others of the Com¬ 
mittee peered over the Friend’s shoulder. 

“I beg of you to examine me, and judge for 
yourselves,” said Dick. “I assert that I am a 
sane man, unjustly imprisoned. There was a 
conspiracy, by which I was brought here. I i 
have never been permitted intercourse with my 
friends, or my counsel. There has never been 
any effort made by Dr. Chase, or his sub¬ 
ordinates, to test my sanity.” ^ 

“You must not try to discredit Dr. Chase, 
my poor fellow. That is but a madman’s 
policy,” said one of the men, outside, smiling 
to the doctor. 

“I throw discredit on no one. I simply de¬ 
mand my liberty,” he said, hurriedly. “If 
there is any law to defend me, I appeal to it 
as an American citizen.” 


Wortlfey’s eyes, as he spoke, turned inces¬ 
santly from one to the other. They were 
sunken deep; they were fierce, from long 
nights of despair. The old Quaker tried, 
uneasily, to loose his sleeve from the grasp of 
this excited speaker. He evidently was a little 
in fear. 

But he said calmly, nevertheless, turning to 
Dr. Chase, “The man was brought here with 
the proper vouchers, of course?” 

“Certainly. He came with a certificate, as 
: the other patients do. You may judge of his 
mental condition,” he continued, lowering his 
voice, “by the ward in which you find him. 
Brady, his keeper, gentlemen; a very estimable 
man. I refer you to him.” 

“Ah, Brady! We know him. How do 
you do, Brady ?” said one of the Committee. 

“Do, sir? Wishin’ my ’count of patient? 
Wiolent, gentlemen. Don’t know as ever I 
nussed one with a bigger devil in him, when 
it gets loose. Lately, he’s been shammin’ 
stoopid. That’s wore off, to-day, suddint,” 
with a virulent glance at Wortley. “Nobody 
but a keeper kin know the depths of their 
cunnin’.” 

“No; I suppose not. Shall we pass on gentle¬ 
men? Good-morning, Brady!” said the same 
Committee-man. 

But Wortley held the Quaker’s sleeve tight. 
He knew it was his last chance. 

“For God’s sake, send me a lawyer!” he 
cried. “I will not rot here unheard. The 
vilest murderer, in an American jail, has a 
chance for counsel, and a public hearing!” 

“What does thee talk of?” said the Quaker. 
“Thee can be taken out any day on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Here,” producing a note-book, 
and opening it, “here is a sheet of paper and 
a pencil, and there’s an envelope. Write thy 
letter to any man of law thee chooses, and 
Friend Chase will see that it is delivered for 
thee. Thee can ask nothing further than that,” 

| and he drew his arm away hurriedly, and was 
i gone before Wortley could stop him. 

The next instant the flap of the door fell, and 
Dick was left to his despair. 

The Committee passed down the corridor 
slowly. An awkward constraint had fallen on 
them. Dr. Chase was gravely silent; and this 
tacit rebuke affected even the Quaker. 

“Did I promise too much for thee?” asked 
the Friend, at last. 

“You promised more than I shall perform, 
was the calm reply. “ It has long been a rule 
in this, as in all similar institutions, that the 
correspondence of patients should be strictly 
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under surveillance. If the rule appears faulty 
to you, I am ready to hear your suggestions, 
provided they are founded on scientific grounds. 
But so long as it exists, I will carry it out.” 

“Thee is quite right,” answered the Quaker, 
after a moment’s reflection. “ The young man 
deceived me with his calm manner. I acted 
too hastily, as thee says. But no doubt it re¬ 
quires an expert to detect insanity.” 

Dr. Chase observed a dignified silence. The 
other members of the Committee, however, de¬ 
clared that they had never seen a wilder glare 
in any eyes, than in Wortley’s. It needed no 
expert to decide on At* condition! 

“And he thinks he was put in by an enemy?” 
pursued the Quaker. “Poor fellow!” 

“There is not one of them who will not tell 
you the same tale,” said the doctor. Then, in 
order to turn the conversation, he said, “I 
wish you to observe the boilers in the laundry, 
gentlemen. The heating arrangements are 
now perfect, I flatter myself.” 

Dick heard the steps echoing down the cor¬ 
ridor. He sat on his cot, his head buried in 
his hands, every feeling gone, except that of 


utter, utter hopelessness and despair. If he 
could not persuade so kind, so good £ man as 
the old Quaker had seemed to be, bow could 
he expect, he said to himself, to influence 
others? In the reaction, he forgot, for a time, 
all about the key. He regarded himself as im¬ 
mured forever, without a possibility of escape. 
“Or if I should escape,” he thought, “they 
will follow me; they will all swear I am insane; 
and even a court pf justice will pronounce 
against me. Am I, indeed, insane?” he cried, 
in his heart. “Has reason gone from me? 
Do my very looks reveal to others that I am 
mad? Mad! Mad!” he said, with his fingers 
wildly tearing at his hair. “Good God, mad! 
and I knew it not!” 

A burst of tears come to his relief. When 
a man weeps, it is terrible; but those tears 
saved Dick’s intellect, perhaps his life. Dick, 
for the moment, had been insane. If he had 
gone on, dwelling on his hopeless condition, 
speculating as to his own insanity, he would, 
like others, have gone mad before morning. 
A a it was, he had a respite. But for how long? 
(to be concluded.) * 


ONLY A CURL OF A BABY'S HAIR. 

BY A. M. NESMITH. 


Ox the crowded path of the city street, 

Where the hurrying footsteps pass and meet; 
Where flags are worn by the eager tread 
Of the living stream, and the stream long dead; 
Of that stream of hearts, whose ebb and flow 
Still speaketh of home, and of homeless woo; 

Of that stream whose waters but swell the tide 
Of the life that is flowing far and wide— 
Surging along on its billowy crest, 
flay—What doth it bear on its troubled breast? 
Hid the mnd and mire of the murky ground, 
What treasure is this in my path I’ve found? 
Tis a little packet, so worn and old. 

Creased through by many a careful fold; 

Is it a fond lover’s token of trust, 

80 often lost ’mid corroding and rust; 

Bo often forgotten or cast aside, 

To be trodden down by the skirts of Pride? 

Or is the miser’s bright, hidden hoard. 

Where his golden god is in secret stored? 

Or the simple mite, by the toller won, 

Prom the morning dawn till the set of sun? 
Touch the hidden spring, undo cord and band, 
And the secret lies in thy open hand. 

Ah I—only a curl of a baby’s hair! 

80 silken and soft—so glossy and fitirl 
In a golden circlet, whose bright threads twine 
'As the tendril clasp of the living vine. 

Only a curl—yet what miser’s band 


E’er heaped the treasures of sea or of land. 

Or counted his gold with greedier eyes, 

Than the mother bends where her baby lies? 

Or what lover’s trust could more sacred seem, 

In his fairest vision or brightest dream. 

Than this little curl that I And to-day, 

In the murky path of the thronged highway? 

Poor little curl! does a mother dream now 
Of the clustering locks on a baby’s brow; 

Of the loving eyos that have met her own, 

Of a voice with music in every tone; 

Does she kuow she lost, on life’s plain to-day, 

A flower that with fragrance has filled her way? 

Ah, me I does she dream of a mother's loss— 

A darker path and a heavier cross? 

Were those golden threads so fondly hid, 

Severed in shade of the coffin’s lid? 

Pold it away in its covering old— 

Its story may never on earth be told; 

We may fancy visions of earthly things, 

And dream of the rush of angel’s wings, 

And feel the force of the saddening spell, 

Which those sun-bright threads have no voice to tell 
And the stream flows on, and its restless tide 
Is ebbing and flowing far and wide, 

And life’s anchor bands of frailty speak, 

For even a three-fold cord will break; 

As the thread of time is leaving me 
To merge in the woof of eternity! 
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Laura had been making out a bill. 


Miss Hayden, 


To Laupa Stetson, Db. 

Satin over-skirt, 

$6.00 

Paid out for same, 

2.00 

Ruffling skirt, seven bias ruffles, 

corded on both sides, 

6.00 

Belt, with sash ends, braided, 

1.00 

Total, 

$13.00 


“That’s all,” said the tired girl, letting her 
pencil drop, and breathing a sigh of relief. 

“I hope she will pay you to-night,” mur¬ 
mured old Mrs. Stetson. 

“ She is well aware of our needs—none more 
so,” was the sad reply. “At the same time she 
carries her old habits of saying into her new 
life, for she knows I shall not charge one half 
the price that a regular dress-maker would. 
She would hare to pay Madame Joliffe twenty- 
five dollars, at the least.” 

“Well, it’s a shame,” replied her mother, 
“that you can’t get the regular price when 
you do your work as well, and better, in my 
estimation. Time was when your father could 
have bought and sold Walter Hayden; and now 
you must work your fingers off for his daugh¬ 
ter, who has neither your education, nor-” 

“Oh, don’t, mamma!” pleaded Laura, with 
a little laugh, that was partly hysterical. “You 
only make it worse for me, you see, calling up 
old times. Just say it will all come right in 
the fall, as papa used to;” and with the smile 
still on her lips, she turned the troubled eyes 
away, that her mother might not see her 
tears. 

For poor, proud Laura, earning a scant living 
for her motner and herself, had a memory of 
the Haydens bidden in her heart. 

When Bart Hayden, the handsomest man in 
New York, some said, had gone away, only a 
year before, she had thought of him for months 
after, nay, even till now, with quickened pulses 
and heightened color. The Haydens were not 
wealthy, then; but within a short time they 
had come into a fortune, and it was rumored 
that young Bart was also growing rich through 
lucky speculation. 

It was just nine months since the death of 
Laura’s father. He had dropped down, sud- 
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denly, while apparently in the full enjoyment 
of health; and after the funeral, it was found 
that his affairs were in a very tangled condi¬ 
tion. In fact, only a small house was left to 
the widow, through the consideration of credi¬ 
tors, and that far from comfortably furnished. 

Laura, the child of wealth and fashion, her 
father’s idol, a delicate, thorough-bred, elegant 
girl, who had hitherto sunned herself in the 
warm rays of prosperity, and hardly knew 
whether she had a heart or not, proved herself 
a heroine. Whatever she could find to do, she 
worked at with all her heart. Plain sewing, 
embroidery, dress-making, for which she had 
a talent, and concerning which she had often 
laughingly said, that if she had not been rich 
she might have been famous; everything was 
undertaken willingly, # and labored at uncom¬ 
plainingly. She accepted the situation, though 
not without some struggles with pride, and 
many secret tears. 

“Well, I suppose I must carry the dress 
home,” said Laura. 

Mrs. Stetson thought of the time when a car¬ 
riage was at the call of her beautiful darling. 

“Dear, can’t I take it?” she asked, gazing 
at her anxiously. “You look ill.” 

“I am ill—that is, my head aches; but the 
walk will do me good,” Laura responded, try¬ 
ing to look bright. “ It’s not far to the Hay¬ 
dens. Do you think I would let you tarry 
home my work? No, indeed!” and she bent 
over and kissed her mother’s forehead. 

Out in the air she felt better. The nervous 
depression from which she suffered gradually 
left her, as she became interested in the sights 
and Bounds about her. In gay and beautiful 
dresses, some of her former acquaintances 
passed her, a few with a nod of recognition, 
but most without noticing her at all—little 
stings there were, but she held her bundle 
firmly, lifted her head a trifle higher, and 
passed bravely on. Turning a corner, she 
came full upon an unexpected tableau. A 
smartly-dressed boy, with a feather in his 
cap, kicked and struggled with his nurse, who 
vainly pulled the obstinate child till her face 
was purple. 

“Why, Lucy! Why, Benny!” exclaimed 
Laura, for the girl was nurse-maid at the 
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Haydens, and Benny the youngest hope of the j 
house. 44 What’s all this ?” 

“’Deed, Miss, he’s awful,” said the girl, 
nearly crying. 44 When he makes up his mind, 
it’s a tiger he is, Miss. Jest see him now.” j 

Laura spoke a few words to*the boy in a low 
tone, and he ceased struggling for a moment, j 

“•We’re all at sixes and sevens,” said the 
nurse, 44 and the Missis is orful nervous. "Mr. 
Bart’s just returned from Californy, without 
no warning, and brought a beautiful young 
lady with him. I do suppose it’s his wife 
from what I heard—and it quite upset the 
Missis, and made such a time! Now, Benny, 
there’s that placeman; so you better come.” 

Laura heard, and for a moment street and 
houses whirled round, so that she had much 
ado to keep herself from falling. The wordf 
rang in her ears— 44 1 do suppose it’s his wife.” 
The strange and sudden revulsion of feeling 
passed, however, leaving her deadly pale. 
Certainly, Bart had a perfect right to get mar¬ 
ried: a perfect right to forget her—of course, 
he had. Men had done such things ever since 
the flood, and would, probably, to the end of 
time. Over and over again she said he had 
never committed himself, and yet her heart 
answered that he had. 

Those words he had whispered, had dared 
to whisper, she said, to herself, with flaming 
cheeks. What was it but an avowal? What a 
tingling memory it was! She saw herself as 
she Btood at that moment, attired in the most 
exquisite fabrics, the acknowledged queen ofl 
the fete; and he, handsome and poor, had 
brought an answer to his question on her very 
cheeks, in her very eyes. 

The blood burnt her face now; but as she 
oame in sight of the noble dwelling, it receded, 
leaving her pale and almost faint. 

8he stormed at herself for being so supremely 
foolish; but the tears were very near her tired 
eyes, for all that. 

Huge trunks blocked up the hall. A loud, 
cheery voice sounded, that struck woefully 
•gainst her heart; and the first person she 
saw was stalwart, handsome Bart Hayden, just 
coming forward as he issued his orders to the 
men who were taking the boxes up stairs. 
What right had he to look so suddenly radiant? 

“Laura—my dear Miss Stfetsont” exclaimed 
the young man, hurrying toward her. 

But Laura’s face was like steel. She made 
a cold, little bow; and did not choose to see the 
hand he extended. 

“Welcome home, Mr. Hayden,” she said, in 
a set, cold voice. “I came to bring some-” 


she could not say work, 44 something for your 
sister. I generally go to her room. Is she 
there?” 

He fell back a little. Strange how the light 
went out of his face. 

44 1—I rather think she may be engaged,” 
he said, in a blundering, confused way: there 
might have been a little anger in the voice; 
44 but—yes, perhaps you had better go up,” 
and he turned on his heel. 

44 He didn’t like to speak of his wife, and 
no wonder,” half sobbed Laura, to herself, a 
choking sensation in her throat. 

It was queer how the stairs bobbed about; 
but, perhaps, the thick drops on her lashes 
might explain it. 

44 What in the deuce makes her act so oddly?” 
muttered young Hayden; then in a tenderer 
voice, 44 poor little thing! it # s pride, I suppose; 
but she might have seemed just the least glad 
to see me, I think;” and then he kicked a box 
out of his path, and went moodily to the door. 

Anne Hayden was alone. 

44 So glad you brought it,” she cried; 44 and 
oh! doesn’t it look beautiful? What a fairy- 
fingers you are!” and she shook out the creamy 
satin with exclamations of delight. 

44 Sit down, won’t you? I’ve so much to tell 
you. Bart has come home.” 

44 Yes, I know it; but I can’t wait—not a mo¬ 
ment. It will be getting dark, and—and-” 

She grew desperate with the fear that Anne 
should see the tears, and the trembling mouth; 
and stooping, snatched up the bill, and placed 
it in the hand of her patroness. 

44 Oh, so sorry! Suppose you won’t mind 
waiting for the pay till next week?” 

44 We are out of coal and wood,” said Laura, 
her cheeks crimson; “and, in fact, we need 
the money.” 

44 Dear me! Dear me! I was so thoughtless 
to spend every cent I had. But stop—I’ll go 
down and ask Bart.” 

Laura felt as if she could sink through the 
floor. 

44 Stop!” she said, detaining Anne by a hold 
on her arm, her face quite white and proud 
again. “I can wait—never mind. Of course, 
I can depend upon you by Wednesday?” 

44 Yes. I’ll run round before, perhaps. Must 
you go? You don’t know how much I’ve to tell 
you. Well, then, good-night.” 

Laura had not worn her veil. The tears 
were running down her cheeks as she hastily 
descended the steps of the palace-like house, 
and Bart Hayden, who happened to be there, 
saw them. Oh! the humiliation to that proud 
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spirit! She threw a half-defiant glance at the 
handsome, pitying face; then, with a gesture 
that repelled him, for he had come toward her, 
she almost flew down the street, nor hardly 
drew a breath till she was at home. 

How dreary and meagre it all looked! the 
few cheap dishes, the scanty table-cloth, the 
half-covered floor, the faded wall-paper, the 
worn-out chintz on chairs and lounge. 

“I’m dreadfully tired, mamma; let me lie 
down,” she cried, in a suppressed voice, and 
threw herself on the creaking old lounge. 

“What is the matter, my darling? I see— 
she didn’t pay, of course; and not a stick of 
wood in the house. Oh! the heartlessness, 
the wickedness of those who are rich! I 
thought-” 

A loud rap. Laura hid her face. Her mother 
answered the call, and in strode Bart Hayden, 
almost defiantly. 

“ At least you will welcome me, Mrs. Stetson,” 
he said, the old, fine ring in his voice. 

Laura sat up, calm and cold again. 

“Anne sent this by me,” he said, and laid 
a sealed envelope on the table. 

“When did you get home?” asked Mrs. 
Stetson, as soon as she had recovered from her 
surprise. 

“Only a few hours ago,” was Bart’s reply. 
“I brought cousin Jack’s wife with me; she 
was ordered home for her health, and Jack 
couldn’t leave, so I took Mattie in charge. 
Poor girl! I am afraid home is not going to 
help her much, or, indeed, anything else.” 

Laura made an almost imperceptible move¬ 
ment. She was far from cold, now; her very 
temples burned. 

“Well, good-night!” he said, stealing a 
glance at Laura, as he arose, after answering 
Mrs. Stetson’s inquiries. “ I’ve done my errand, 
and, Mrs. Stetson, you, at least, will let me 
come, sometimes, and talk with you, won’t 
you, for the sake of old times?” 

The mother’s reproving eyes were fastened 
upon Laura. What did the girl mean by act¬ 
ing in this way ? 

“To be sure!” was her quick answer, “if 


you will come to so humble a place. You see 
how the wheel has gone round with us. Poor 

Mr. Stetson-” and the widow could get no 

further. 

“Yes, I heard,” he said, pityingly, “long 
ago. Anne wrotfe me. But I am not one of 
the fickle kind, Mrs. Stetson.” 

This with a reproachful glance at Laura. 

“Good-night!” he said, the next minute, and 
bowed to both women. 

He had reached the door, when a faint voiot 
called, 

“Bart!” 

Yes, it was Laura’s eager cry. She was 
ashamed of what she had done, and heartily 
repenting. 

He came back with half-suppressed eagerness 
iji his manner, his glance wary, but anxious. 

“I was just a little rude to-night,” she said, 
looking dangerously beautiful in her humility. 
“Please forget it.” 

“ Indeed I will;” and he seized her pretty 
hand, his eyes radiant. “I understand! Oh, 
yes! I quite understand—you were always such 
a sensitive little creature! So you forgive me, 
eh?” he blundered. 

“ It was you who were to forgive me, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Laura, demurely, her lips quiver¬ 
ing, ready to cry and to laugh, too. 

“ Mrs. Stetson, will you allow me to whisper?” 
asked straightforward Bart. 

“Certainly!” said the old lady, her heart 
beating quicker. What was going to happen? 
Had poverty done its worst for them. Was 
there, indeed, bright hope for the future? 

Bart put his full, shining beard close to 
Laura’s ear, and the second time said the 
mystic words, that had so long lingered in her 
memory. 

Laura did not repulse him. He felt then 
that her heart belonged to him, that it had 
never gone out to any other. 

So it happened that, after that evening, Bart 
Hayden kept calling, and that the widow in¬ 
variably left the two young people together; 
and the end of it was, a brilliant wedding in 
less than a year. 


THE SUN-SHOWER. 

BT ELLIN E. EVEBETT. 


A 8Itt>dix clond, a dash of rain. 
And then the sun shines ont; 
How laughingly the children run, 
How merrily they shout! 


And such is life. Take heart, ye sad, 
Ye sufTrera worn with pain! 

God's face is only hid awhile. 

And aooa will shine again. 
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BT FRANK LB 

I. 

It had been a day of unheard-of atrocities 
and diablerie* on little Jem Larcom’s part, from 
the time when he first got out of bed in the 
morning, and distinguished himself by kicking 
over a pitcher of water, because old nurse sug¬ 
gested that his face must be washed. He had 
gone on from bad to worse, until he committed 
the crowning sin of visiting the kitchen, and 
falling out with the cook. Slje would not per¬ 
mit him to use the toasting-fork as a dagger, 
wherewith to stab a dead rat. In his passion 
at having his taste for surgical experiments 
thwarted, he spat in the pudding, and was in¬ 
continently hauled up stairs, a mass of kicks 
and shrieks, to be brought to judgment before 
grandma. 

Grandma Bat in her easy-chair, very digni¬ 
fied and awful; but Jem was too far gone with 
tage to tremble before her frown, as cook and 
the house-maid detailed his enormities in the 
shrillest of staccatoes, the house-maid winding 
np with: “And me blissid shins is a rael rain¬ 
bow, mum, where he kicked me wid his-” 

“Pudding!” shrieked cook, who had just 
reached the climax of her story, which she 
had related without the slightest regard to 
the voluble narrative poured forth by her com¬ 
panion. 

“You dreadful child!” exhorted the old 
lady. “What shall I do with you, I wish to 
know?” 

To the horror of the whole conclave, includ¬ 
ing the three elder children, who were models 
of good behavior, Jem shouted. 

“Hang grammar! * * 

The furious gesture with which he aimed 
the ejaculation at the stately old lady, showed 
plainly that it was his paternal progenitress 
he wished to send to execution, and not that 
valuable but utterly incomprehensible record 
of the rules governing the English language, 
which is the legitimate object of hatred to all 
children; and, indeed, Jem was not old enough 
to have made its acquaintance. 

“What do you say?” demanded the old lady, 
while the rest stood paralyzed by this instance 
of total depravity. 

“Hang grammar!” bellowed Jem, pounding 
the leg of her chair with both fists and heels. 


■ BENEDICT. 

“ This comes of his being allowed to get out 
with the stable-boys,” quoth grandma, looking 
needles at Miss French, the governess, who, 
roused by the tumult, entered the room, just in 
season to catch the repetition of that fearful 
malediction. 

Miss French did not waste time in answering 
old madam. She got cook and the house-maid 
out of the room, apparently not curious in the 
matter of rainbows, as she declined to look at 
the celestial arc, which Miss Mulroony declared 
to have been imprinted on her right shin by 
the boy’s boot-heels; sent Floss, and May, and 
quiet Arthur, away to their studies, and left 
grandma and herself alone with the culprit, 
who stood a swollen lump of sullenness on the 
hearth-rug, and was heard to repeat in a stran¬ 
gled whistle—his tired lungs refusing breath 
for a shriek, 

“ Hang grammar—grammar!” 

Grandmother Larcom had been accustomed 
all her life to subduing people without much 
trouble, or, if she could not, to showing her¬ 
self as firm and hard as a rock; but she could 
neither subdue Master Jem, nor be true to her 
principles. However, this morning it was ne¬ 
cessary, owing to the aggravated circumstances 
of the case, to employ unusual severity; so, 
finding it impossible to /educe the criminal to 
submission, she tied him fast to the table-leg 
with her worsted garter. Jem gnawed the 
fetters asunder with his teeth, and made his 
escape, his soul filled with visions of liberty 
and adventure. An hour after, he was cap¬ 
tured at the corner of a neighboring street by 
a policeman, who chanced to be awake at the 
moment, and brought back, regardless of his 
explanation that he had started for “Spike 
Speak.” 

When overtaken, he was found to have two 
slices of bread-and-butter, and his pet guinea- 
pig in his pocket; and he and the guinea-pig 
bit the good-natured policeman in the hand. 
The servant of the law was “Bixth of kin” to 
Miss Mulroony, and so acquainted with Jem 
by sight; and he and Miss Mulroony held a 
long conversation in the area, while she bound 
up his wounded fingers, and fed him with cold 
custard, which cook allowed her to take, but 
which, some days after, on occasion of a quarrel, 
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accused her of having feloniously purloined; a 
charge that so tortured Miss Mulroony’s sen¬ 
sitive soul, that 9he threatened to strangle her¬ 
self with the dish-cloth, but concluded to throw 
it in cook’s face instead. 

However, the boy Jem was brought back, and 
had a long sermon and something good to eat 
from grandma, and was rebellious through 
both; but at the conclusion of his treat went, 
of his own accord, to Miss French, and after a 
whispered conversation between them, he con¬ 
descended to make it up with his grandmother, 
though it was rather too much in the style of, 
“I’ve been bad, but I forgive you,” to afford a 
moderately sanguine person strong hope that 
his ameliorated condition of morals would 
prove of long continuance. 

Grandmother had to be satisfied, however; 
she had to be satisfied with very little in the 
way of proper behavior from Jem, though he 
was barely six years of age, and the old lady 
had wielded the sceptre of absolute authority 
all her life. Jem was a puzzle and a new re¬ 
velation ; and grandma's awful cap front was 
rendered so limp by the alarm she had under¬ 
gone, during his absence, that she hailed the 
dubious avowal of contrition with eager words 
of praise, and a shower of kisses, from which 
apple-cheeked Jem retreated; and with his 
usual facility for spoiling any display of sen¬ 
timent, said in his small, gruff voice, 

“ Don’t—you hurt! Have you raised a beard, 
gTandma?” 

Then Jem went off with a picture-book and 
a cake, and Madam Larcom, thrown thus vio¬ 
lently down from her pedestal, observed kindly 
to the governess, 

“You are the only person that can control 
him. I don’t know how you manage; but you 
are a dear, good girl, Miss French, and I am 
very grateful to you.” 

It was more of an acknowledgment than 
Madam Larcom often made to people; but you 
see it was dawning upon her that she liked 
pretty Miss French exceedingly, and as the 
quiet, brown-eyed girl had now been several 
months in her house, she was able to found 
her opinion on a reliable basis. 

I think the world in general was not over- 
fond of Madam Larcom, though a good many 
persons had been afraid of her—they said her 
dead husband among the number; but never 
mind old scandals. She began life as a beauty 
and an heiress, and had ruled with the despotic 
power of a reformed Catharine II. on a small 
scalo—that is, until eight years before the 
season of which I write. At that period there 


had arisen a rebellion in her dominions; but 
the old lady proved successful in preserving 
despotism, though the rebel went forth to 
voluntary exile; and the gossips declared that, 
for all madam looked more sternly calm than 
ever, her kingdom lost its pleasantness to her 
eyes when the recalcitrant departed. 

It was her son Ralph, her youngest child, 
just past his twentieth birthday, when he and 
his mother had the last of their battles royal, 
and he disappeared, nobody knew whither. 

There were other children; stately daughters 
and staid sons, all married and respectable, 
with fiocks of their own; but though they were 
often invited to visit madam, sueh as knew 
averred that the visits bored her, and that she 
disliked the whole set, because they presumed 
to be obedient, while the darling of her heart 
had turned and rent it. 

The eldest son and his wife were dead, and 
their four children lived with madam. Little 
Jem was born two years after his uncle went 
forth an outcast, and madam took him, a help¬ 
less baby, from the arms of his dying mother; 
the old servants said that she adored the child, 
because he so much resembled her own bad- 
boy, in both face and disposition—but none of 
them dared to hint at the likeness in her pre¬ 
sence. 

No person knew the cause of the quarrel be¬ 
tween the mother and son; she never spoke of 
him, and not one of her other children ven¬ 
tured to mention his name. The old nurse, 
who had spent her life in the family, told Miss 
French that there had been all sorts of stories, 
and the boy was dreadfully wild. 

“ But I’ll not believe he did anything low 
and mean. No, no! I shall never know what 
made the trouble, I doubt, for though madam 
and I have hung together since we were both 
girls, and so will do to the last, I hope; to ask 
a question about poor Master Ralph, is what 
I’d never dare.” 

Little Miss French wondered over the affair, 
sometimes, and it seemed a dreadful thing to 
her that there should be such variance be¬ 
tween the two; but she had a shrewd head of 
her own, and could see what a despot madam 
was; so she sympathized with the outcast more 
than a worldly, well-regulated mind would 
have done. But she never felt madam’s tyranny 
herself unpleasantly. Madam was a thorough 
lady, and treated dependents with uniform 
kindness, though her will was law, and the 
most stubborn of her servants, or tenant-far¬ 
mers, trembled before her terrific civility. 

For madam owned a tract of land larg* 
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enough to make two modern duchies, up in 
one of the northern counties, with an immense 
old manor-house on it, that had come down to 
her from her Knickerbocker ancestors, (she was 
a Van Tassel, to be sure;) a house in which, of 
course, Gen. Washington had slept, and lovely 
Mrs. Arnold feasted—it would not have been a 
manor-house without those memories. 

Madam spent a good many months each year 
at her place; for she had lived in the old man¬ 
sion as a child, and every stick or stone about 
it was so transformed and brightened in her 
eyes by scores of sweet memories, that she 
considered it the most beautiful spot on earth. 
Just at the time Jem started on his expedition 
to “ Spike Speak,” and was ignominiously 
brought back from the street corner by the 
custard-eating policeman, Madam Larcom was 
preparing to transplant her household to Beve- 
wick—for it was the last week in May, and 
madam's laws in regard to departures and re¬ 
turns, were as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. 

Three days after, they went up the river— 
children, little Miss French, and all; and 
charmed was the pretty governess at the idea 
of being in the country a whole summer, an 
interlude of Paradise which had not befallen 
her for several years. When madam and she 
were in the carriage, driving over to the manor 
from the station, and entered the beautiful old 
park, and caught sight of the picturesque man¬ 
sion, Miss French fairly exclaimed with de¬ 
light, 

“I never saw anything so lovely,” said she; 
“it is like a fairy scene.” 

Madam thought her a more sensible girl 
than ever, and began pointing out spots of in¬ 
terest, and telling stories connected with vari¬ 
ous old trees—for madam did not regard the 
race of governesses as imperious women are 
given to doing in novels. She considered it 
necessary to secure a lady as a guide for her 
small flock, and having accomplished that, to 
treat her as such. 

For nearly a fortnight, quiet and peace 
reigned at Bevewick; and during that time 
none of the sons and daughters came up to 
irritate madam by the goodness, submission, 
and host of other admirable qualities, which 
contrasted so forcibly with the conduct of the 
child she had so dearly loved. Madam saw 
more of Miss French than ever, asked her to 
drivej placed a riding-horse at her disposal, 
and showed her many pleasant attentions, 
which the little girl duly appreciated. Madam 
discovered, rather to her surprise, that she 


was growing very fond of Miss French; but 
she did not fight down the predilection, though, 
as a rule, she was principled against becoming 
attached to people now-a-days. She had Miss 
French with her very often, encouraged her to 
talk, and was so sweet and motherly, that the 
governess wondered how anybody could think 
her stern and severe. 

On her mother’s side Miss French boasted 
some wonderful Cavalier blood in her veins; 
and she had eyes like the eyes in the pictures 
of the Stuart men and women—those wonderful 
eyes, which always seem sad and frightened 
by premonitions of the sorrowful future; and 
it is probable that the blood and the eyes 
counted for a good deal with madam, having 
certain poetical fancies of her own in regard 
to beauty and descent. Besides, though per¬ 
fectly polite and deferential, the girl did not 
live in a state of eternal assent; she had 
opinions, and could hold to them, fcnd bring 
her reasons; and madam was tired of havipg 
people accept her diotum, not only without a 
murmur, but with every appearance of delight, 
which seemed the more false to madam the 
more it was exaggerated. But I fancy that the 
greatest charm Miss French had in the old 
lady’s estimation, was the love which little 
Jem bore her; she was the only person whom 
he would obey, but to her he yielded his whin>» 
sical fancies willingly, for she was a wise little 
woman, and knew the potency of persuasion. 

Naturally, most of madam’s dependents hated 
Miss French, “for an artful piece, who put on 
airs;” so did the troop of spinster sycophants 
who lived in the neighborhood—so, for that 
matter, the bevy of Roman daughters-in-law 
had done from the moment she appeared on 
♦heir horizon. But nobody ventured to ex¬ 
postulate with madam, only the whole crowd 
piously hoped “that something would open her 
eyes to the creature’s real character.” They 
knew she was deceitful and sly; and the Roman 
daughters-in-law pronounced her grand man¬ 
ners insupportable. But madam, keen as a 
fox, told them that the manners were natural, 
sweetly reminding the lofty ladies that they 
never had a grandfather among them, and that 
their money smelled of iron or ointment, while 
little Miss French inherited her grace, her 
ability to float into a room like a princess, her 
delicate hands and fairy feet, from ancestresses 
who had been countesses; and offered many 
similar reasons, which might sound silly stuff 
to talk in a republican country; but, somehow, 
it vexed mightily the republican ladies to whom 
it was said. 
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Little Miss French was very happy in the 
beautiful old house, and went dreaming about 
like a girl in a poem, though, in spite of her 
romance, she could be severely practical, and 
attended to her duties as thoroughly as if she 
had been an iron-backed female, with blue 
spectacles, and advanced opinions about the 
rights of women. 

It was impossible that the quiet should re¬ 
main long undisturbed while there was a spirit 
of mischief, such as small Jem, about; and one 
day he broke it up by a series of diabolical 
proceedings, which covered him with disgrace, 
and ended in his setting fire to a wood-shed, 
by throwing a red-hot poker on a pile of shav¬ 
ings. After that, he was-well, in her per¬ 

plexity, grandma went back to the old-fashioned 
method of punishment, and a convenient por¬ 
tion of Jem’s person made an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the sole of the old lady’s kid slipper. 

The next news that agitated the household 
was that Jem had run away again; and nurse, 
furious that her darling should be punished, 
though for days past she had gone about aver¬ 
ring that he deserved to be skinned, declared 
it was a judgment on madam for her cruelty— 
she had no doubt the dear child lay at the 
bottom of the lake. It was growing dusk when 
the fact of his flight was discovered, and the 
servants were sent out in hot haste in different 
directions; and I am afraid that many curses 
at the sweet cherub's expense Were fulminated 
during the enforced leg-stretching on the part 
of those faithful, over-fed domestics. 

Little Miss French, fortunately, remembered 
that a few days previous he had been with her 
in the great wood back of the grounds, and 
had asked if a hill they reached led up to 
heaven, as he could see the sunshine on the 
top of it while they sat in deep shadow at its 
foot. It flashed upon her that he might have 
gone there. 

So she flew off without a word to anybody: 
and while madam was wringing her hands in 
her chamber, Miss French passed through the 
shrubberies, out by a gap in the wall, and 
hurried along the wood-path until she reached 
the hill. There, in the twilight, she saw a tall 
man approaching with Jem in his arms, and 
at sight of her, Jem cried out, 

“Miss F’ench! Miss F’ench! I started up to 
heaven, and he bringed me back; and he’s give 
me a knife, with sree blades in it, if I’ll go 
home! Oh! ain’t it bully? I mean to yun 
away to heaven again firs’ chance I get.” 

Jem’s bearer began to laugh, and Miss 
French, looking at him, saw a very handsome 


young man, with a long, drooping mustache, 
and the most beautiful eyes ever put in a human 
being’s head; and she wondered who on earth 
he was, and straightway thought of Arthur 
and Sir Qalahad; but an instaut’s reflection 
told her that it could be neither of them. Who¬ 
ever he might be, he began talking easily, and 
put her at her ease; and Jem, by his odd 
speeches, made them both laugh so heartily, 
that she forgot she was talking with a stranger. 

Jem thought, as they were all three together, 
it would be a favorable opportunity to escape 
forever from grandma and discipline, and pro¬ 
posed that if they could not. get quite up to 
heaven, they should go as high as they could, 
say into the top of a tall tree, and cammenee 
housekeeping without loss of time. 

They reached the gap in the wall only too 
soon, and the gentleman lowered Jem, and set 
him on his sturdy little legs. 

44 1 believe you are at home now,” he said. 

44 1 am so much obliged,” returned Miss 
French. 44 1 know Madam Larcom would be 
glad to thank you.” 

44 No need,” he said, with his beautiful smile; 
44 the little man’s conversation has paid for any 
trouble.” 

Miss French appreciated the fact, that he 
made that speech instead of presuming on the 
position of things to pay her an offensive com¬ 
pliment. 

44 Come and see grandma,” urged Jem. 

44 Couldn’t possibly,” replied the gentleman. 
44 Don’t cut your fingers! Shut the knife and 
put it in your pocket, if you have one.” 

44 I’ve got four,” cried Jem, indignantly; 
44 two in my jacket, and two in my trousers— 
want to see?” 

But the gentleman said there was no occft- 
sion; and Miss French told Jem they must get 
home; but she was rather breathless from her 
long race, and now that Jem was safe, and the 
first excitement over, she discovered that she 
had been frightened, and was tired. She sat 
down for a moment to rest on a mossy log, and 
the gentleman stood beside her, and allowed 
Jem to stamp on his left foot, while he talked 
pleasantly about all sorts of things; and Miss 
French learned that he did not belong in the 
neighborhood, whereat she somehow felt dis¬ 
appointed. She did not give the feeling thtt 
name, though; she told herself she was sur¬ 
prised. 

Then she remembered that she must go home, 
and told Jem to say good-by to his land dis¬ 
coverer. 

“You’d besser come with us,” urged Jem. 
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•« I ’spect I'll get cold roaat chicken for supper— j 
grandma always gives it to me when I yun 
away." 

“ As a reward for coming back, I suppose,” 
said his new friend. 

“ But she spanked me with her shoe,” cried 
Jem; “and a fellow can't stand ’at!” 

“ Then you must be a good boy-” 

“Th’shaw!” broke in Jem. “You 'ouldn’t 
like it. S’pose Miss F’ench was to spank you 
wiz her shoe!” 

Jem was rapidly becoming indiscreet in his 
suppositions; so the little governess thanked 
the stranger again, took Jem's hand, and ran 
away through the twilight to the house. 

She found madam trying to appear calm, but 
looking as white as a ghost, for the servants 
had, one by one, come back, and brought no 
information in regard to the truant. 

“I knew you would find him,” she said, to 
Miss French, and kissed her; and madam’s 
waiting-woman, an eldetly spinster of -severe 
aspect, put up her nose, as if she smelled some¬ 
thing very nasty, indeed. 

Jem wa9 iq tremendous spirits. He displayed 
his three-bladed knife, and told a wonderful 
story so fast, that his grandmother could not 
lecture, of his going up to heaven, and being 
brought back by “a nangel.” He did get roast 
chicken for supper; though, with her own chil¬ 
dren, madam had been principled against any¬ 
thing more solid than bread-and-milk. He 
was so full of delight at his exploits that there 
was nothing for it but to get him to bed; and 
when he was gone, madam shook her cap front 
at Miss French, and confessed that she did 
not know what to do with the sprite. She ad¬ 
mitted that severity was useless, the old-fash¬ 
ioned rules of every kind without value. She 
was so much subdued by her recent fright, 
that she did not even frown when the little 
governess mildly suggested that *t&e methods 
of government in favor, from the days of Solo¬ 
mon, did not seem to answer with the rising 
generation. Madam was so much perplexed 
that she forgot to ask a single question about 
the person who had restored the irrepressible 
child; and Miss French was very glad, though 
for the life of her she could not have told why. 

Jem promised the governess to be good, and 
he was, till the next day at precisely four 
o'clock, at which time he rushed into the blue 
drawing-room, where grandma was entertain¬ 
ing a group of high and mighty Albany ladies, 
tnd, to her horror, Master Jem bawled out his 
freshly roused wrath in some very choice slang 
that he had caught from the improper society 


of the stables, speaking more plainly than he 
had ever done in his life. 

One of the stately ladies took pity on madam's 
confusion, and assured Jem that she was cer¬ 
tain he did not mean to be naughty^such a 
pretty little boy as he was! Jem threw the 
whole party into speechless dismay by inform¬ 
ing the kind lady that she was an old “ parriot,” 
for he heard his grandma say so, and finished 
by charitably offering to bite her without re¬ 
ward, if she would hold out a convenient spot. 
He was carried away, kicking and screaming, 
by an unfortunate footman, whom madam sum¬ 
moned in hot haste, and whose hands for days 
after looked as if he had been engaged in a 
battle with a family of wild-cats. 

In spite of her being an instructress of youth, 
Iza French, during the next three days, had 
frequent visions of the handsome face that 
Jem’s escapade had been the means of bringing 
momentarily into her world. But she could 
not help it. She tried to forget that face—it 
was in vain; the smile, the look was ever be¬ 
fore her. 

She did not know it, but the romance of her 
life had begun. Not auspiciously, she would 
have said, if she had known what was plotting 
against her. Alas! how would it end? 

II. 

It was at the close of the third day that Iza 
(I here beg pardon for her absurd name, but I 
was not her godfather, and so cannot reason¬ 
ably bo blamed) went out for a ramble through 
the grounds. She strayed beyond the shrub¬ 
beries into the wood, and there, before she 
knew it, came face to face with the stranger, 
who had played guardian-angel for wicked 
Jem's benefit. She felt the color burn in her 
cheeks, for it looked as if she had come out 
because she had already met him there. He 
was sitting on a log, with a sketch-book in his 
hand; but at sight of her he rose, and lifted 
his hat with as much grace, if less dignity, 
than Sir Charles Grandison could have shown 
under similar circumstances. 

“I beg your pardon for being in the way,” 
he said, noticing the blush, which made her 
prettier than ever. “I suppose you thought 
the coast would be clear, as I announced that 
I should leave this neighborhood yesterday; 
but here I am still.” 

He laughed so pleasantly, and it was so ap¬ 
parent that he was & gentleman, that Miss 
French did not feel the necessity of doing 
prude, therefore she laughed, too. Then he 
asked after Jem, and the boy made a good 
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deal of conversation between them: then they 
talked about other things; then Hiss French 
remembered the rules of propriety, and went 
home very slowly. 

But she was not through with the stranger 
yet, and had to transgress the rules of deco¬ 
rum still further; for the very next day she 
took a solitary ride on a little mare liable to 
attacks of insanity, and one came over her 
without warning; and she ran away, and was 
making preparations to fling the pretty gov¬ 
erness off and break her neck, when that 
ubiquitous young gentleman started up from 
somewhere and headed the crazy brute into a 
thicket of alders, and caught Miss French as 
she was slipping from the saddle. 

The governess felt faint, and had a strong 
disposition to laugh, then cry, and did both; 
and afterward sat up on the log, where he had 
placed her, and said, 

“I’m a goose! I’m not hurt!” 

“ What made the little beast run?” he asked. 

“She got frightened at old Solmes’ scare¬ 
crow, at the corner of the road, and I was 
careless and not paying attention,” she an¬ 
swered. 

He seemed so anxious that she smiled at him, 
and entirely forgot that he might be the Wan¬ 
dering Jew, for any knowledge she had. 

“ I don’t know how I am to thank you for all 
your goodness,” she went on; “first for find¬ 
ing Jem, and now-” 

“ Don’t give me any credit for a lucky acci¬ 
dent,” he said, as she broke down and could 
get no further. “I never used to think myself 
a fortunate man: but I, believe that I may 
ohange my creed.” 

She looked a little uncomfortable at this 
speech, and he added quickly, “That was 
downright silly. I beg your pardon.” 

“ Madam Larcom would be glad of an oppor¬ 
tunity to thank you about Jem,” she said. 

“ That would be a great waste of gratitude,” 
returned he, rather stiffly. 

My opinion is, that Miss French thought him 
a very stupid young man for not taking advan¬ 
tage of so plain a means of pursuing her ac¬ 
quaintance, though, of course, she did not put 
it that way in her mind. She supposed she 
was thinking that he was disrespectful to speak 
as if madam’8 thanks were not worth hearing. 

“ Bess seems quiet now,” she said, looking 
at the mare, who stood a picture of amiability 
and submission, with her bridle hanging over 
the gentleman’s arm. “I think I will ride 
home.” 

“ I could get farmer Solmes’ boy to lead her 


back for you, if you are in the least afraid,” 
he said. 

“Not a bit; she isn’t wicked, she only gets 
frightened easily. I’ll go back the other road, 
and avoid the scarecrow.” 

He helped her on her horse, and, once in the 
saddle, she felt more confidence and better able 
to speak. 

“ I shall thank you, even if you don’t like 
it,” she said. “I do thank you ever and ever 
so much.” 

He made some laughing reply, and she rode 
away. The mare evidently desired to make 
amends for her recent folly and misconduct; 
but the stranger took pains to keep her and 
her rider in sight until he saw them enter the 
gates of the manor; then he went up through 
the wood, whistling in a very plaintive way. 

Of course, there was to be a romance, and 
these encounters only made the beginning 
thereof; and though, in a wise, parental point 
of view, I cannot approve of a pretty governess, 
who is imprudent and lives romances, as a 
story reader and writer I am very much ob¬ 
liged to her. 

More than six weeks went by, and, to the 
outward observer, life at Bevewick passed 
quietly enough—Jem’s lawless performances 
always excepted; but there was an awful un¬ 
derground muttering, which threatened an 
earthquake sooner or later. Little Miss French 
was higher than ever in madam’s good graces. 
Indeed, I tlynk never in her whole life bad 
the old lady taken such pleasure in anybody’s 
society as she did in that girl’s. At least, 
there could only be one exception to that fact, 
and of the exception madam never spoka 
Much and confidentially as she talked with 
Iza French—telling stories of her girlhood, of 
her youthful society triumphs abroad, of her 
married life—she never alluded to the son who 
was so terribly lost to her. 

But however much madam might be deceived 
in regard to the damsel, her old housekeeper 
and waiting-maid were not in the least blinded. 
The pair watched Miss French with eagle eyes, 
and in the sacred privacy of the servants’ hall 
shook their heads dismally over the wonderful 
disclosures they could make, if so disposed. 
Sometimes one of the men, with the usual folly 
of the race, impressed by the governess’ beauty 
and gentle manners, would ask why the deuce 
they didn’t tell it, if they had anything to tell, 
and be done. But the housekeeper, with a wise 
blink of her eyes and a tremendous sniff, would 
reply mysteriously, 

“ The time hasn’t come.” 
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And Miss Taft, the vestal waiting-woman, 
would roll her head like a woman in a fit, and 
repeat, 

“No; the time hasn’t come. All I say is, I 
hate deceit and underhanded people. But wait 
till Mrs. Joseph comes!” 

Then the housekeeper, 

“Ah! yes, indeed-*-wait! She has eyes in 
her head! I says to one and all—wait till 
Mrs. Joseph comes, and then let underhanders 
and two-facers look out for themselves, for 
they’ll get short shrift, and no mercy.” 

Now Mrs. Joseph was the wife of madam’s 
eldest living son; a woman so upright and 
irreproachable in her conduct; so sage and 
correct in her thoughts; so affable and con¬ 
descending in her learning and her religion, 
that it was impossible for an ill-regulated mind 
to do anything but detest her—and old Madam 
Larcom detested her with all her might. But 
she was terribly polite to Mrs. Joseph, and 
often paid her elaborate compliments in the 
most beautiful language, which stung like hail¬ 
stones; only Mrs. Joseph’s gorgeous panoply 
of self-satisfaction was so thick that she did 
not feel the sting in the least. Mrs. Joseph 
regarded Jem as a direct emanation from the 
father of Evil: and Jem hated her with such 
fiendish energy, that when she came to the 
manor it was necessary to watch him narrowly 
to prevent open hostilities, prompted by his 
familiar demon. 

At last Mrs. Joseph appeared, and brought 
with her the two youthful scions of her house 
and her heart. These were round-eyed girls 
of thirteen and fifteen, so dreadfully crammed 
with ologies, and languages, and logic, and his¬ 
torical dates, that they were about as pleasant 
companions as two scientific encyclopedias; 
and their deportment, on all occasions, was a 
happy blending of what Queen Charlotte and 
Caroline Herschel were in girlhood. 

The very first night they performed wonder¬ 
ful German things, in the way of duets for the 
harp and piano-forte, that sounded like mathe¬ 
matical problems translated into music. They 
talked to each other in Swedish, made quota¬ 
tions from Arabic, and spoke of Sophocles and 
Homer as familiarly as ordinary Misses might 
of their playmates. In short, they were de¬ 
termined to show old madam how much they 
had learned during the last six months; and I 
think they succeeded in daxing her by the dis¬ 
play, else she would not have so far forgotten 
herself as to whisper to Miss French, as she 
did, when the pair were swimming out of the 
room at bedtime. ' 

Yon. LVIII.—4 


“ It really would be a relief to see them tum¬ 
ble and bump their priggish little noses.” 

Miss French laughed, and Mrs. Joseph ob¬ 
served the impertinence, and wrath rose within 
her soul; not only because she suspected the 
forward creature was made merry by a jest at 
the expense ef her accomplished daughters, 
but because, also, it was sickening to see her 
so completely at her ease with madam, in whose 
presence Mrs. Joseph, in spite of her virtues 
and her esprit forte , was never exactly comfort¬ 
able. Keally, Mrs. Joseph began to think that 
madam was growing childish. She never saw 
her laugh and whisper as she did with that 
pert little governess; and Mrs. Joseph made 
up her mind to mention her fears in a letter to 
her spouse before she slept. 

But when she got up to her room—having 
been obliged to leave Miss French with madam 
—she was prevented writing her epistle by a 
clandestine visit from the housekeeper and 
Miss Taft. They unfolded their budget of 
news with much circumlocution, and many 
groans; and Mrs. Joseph felt so faint that she 
said her nerves were only kept from giving 
way by the hope of unmasking that serpent, 
which was a fine sentence, and fairly brought 
tears to the eyes of Miss Taft. 

Unluckily, madam and the governess ascended 
the stairs in time to see the conscientious Ad¬ 
herents stealing out of Mrs. Joseph’s apart¬ 
ment; and madam silently drew her companion 
into a niche, where an undressed marble lady, 
who was Mrs. Joseph’s horror, made her home, 
that they might not be observed by the busily 
whispering pair. 

“I knew that woman was meanness incar¬ 
nate,” said madam, as she and Miss French 
walked on after the coast was clear. “She 
has had those two fools up to find out what 
has been going on! My dear, come in, like a 
good soul, and help me undress—I couldn’t 
bear that treacherous old Taft about me to¬ 
night. I vow I feel all the while as if I was 
surrounded by a troop of slimy, creeping 
things! Little girl, yours is the only honest 
face I have seen in an age—don’t you belie it.” 

Miss French uttered no protestations. She 
talked amusing nonsense, and made madam 
forget her bitterness and irritation; and when 
she was alone in her own room, the governess 
confessed to herself that there were worse 
afflictions in life than poverty, being a soft¬ 
headed little governess, who believed in affec¬ 
tion and truthfulness. 

Mrs. Joseph was not able to go immediately 
at her noble work of unmasking the serpent j 
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for the very next day luckless Jem was taken : 
down with scarlet fever, which he had caught; 
in a trip to the village, where he had no busi¬ 
ness to go, and so, of course, had gone. For- 
tanately, his brother and sisters, and Mrs. 
Joseph’s phenomena, had been through with 
the troublesome malady long bafore—so there 
was no fear for anybody but himself. Never¬ 
theless, madam was nearly out of her senses 
with fright; and Mrs. Joseph burst forth with 
learned counsel, which so irritated the old lady 
that she flung the courtesy of a long life to the 
winds, and actually called her sublime daugh¬ 
ter-in-law “a crook-necked old turkey!” I 
am sorry to chronicle the words, as uttered by 
a woman of madam’s talents and position: but 
she did speak them, and Mrs. Joseph bore the 
insult like an angel. She wept, of course, but 
she assured madam that she forgave her. 

“For the Lord’s sake, don’t do It!” cried 
madam, in reply. 

But Mrs. Joseph’s forgiveness did not hold 
out. 

The only doctor in the village was the blind¬ 
est and stupidest of men. He had killed ever 
so many children who were suffering from the 
fever; and madam, instead of sending for him, 
listened to Miss French, and allowed her to 
treat the boy herself, after a process she had* 
read of in a late London medical journal. 
Mrs. Joseph considered this immodest and un¬ 
womanly, and when she heard of it rushed to 
Madam Larcom to expostulate. But maclam 
was inexorable. 

Mrs. Joseph hurried to Miss French in a 
rage of hatred and passion. 

“ I shall hold you as that boy’s murderess!” 
she said. 

But Miss French only laughed, and madam, 
in good round English, ordered Mrs. Joseph to 
hold her tongue and leave the room. Mrs. 
Joseph obeyed, for madam looked capable of 
putting her out, if she hesitated; but she glared 
at the governess, and muttered betw-een her 
teeth, “Wait! I have my eye on you, Mjss Ser¬ 
pent—wait!” . 

She only had to wait four days. By that 
time Jem was nearly well, and madam more 
devoted than ever to Miss French. Mrs. Joseph 
saw it, and gnashed her teeth. That fourth 
evening Miss French said she thought she 
would go and walk, and madam was glad to 
have her take the air. Mrs. Joseph was glad, 
too, for, thanks to Taft, she knew where the 
artful, young minx had gone. 

The instant Miss French was out of sight, 
Mrs. Joseph flew into madam’s room, and began 


her task of unmasking the serpent. She got 
a good deal bruised with hard words while 
doing her duty; but she persevered, and 
brought forward so many suspicious circum¬ 
stances, if hot absolutely the proofs she pro¬ 
nounced them, that madam was forced to con¬ 
fess that Miss French must be called to account 

But she lacerated Mjb. Joseph’s soul at the 
last, by saying, 

“I shall speak to her, and I have no doubt 
she can make the whole matter perfectly clear." 

“ Oh! if you are going to believe her report!" 
snapped Mrs. Joseph, and choked so severely 
with outraged virtue that she could not com¬ 
plete her sentence. 

“ She may be able to prove the truth of what 
she says—which is more than the housekeeper 
or Taft could in their report to you.” 

“ I did not say they told me,” Mrs. Joseph 
began. 

But madam cut her short. 

“ l know you did not, my dear, but that is 
the fact. I saw them leave your room the first 
night you were here.” 

. Mr8. Joseph would have given an elaborate 
explanation of her conduct, but madam dis¬ 
missed her curtly; and when the governess 
came back, took her into her chamber and told 
her, kindly enough, all that she had heard. 

“My child,” she said, “I don’t believe that 
you will deceive me—I beg you not to. 1 am 
growing old, and can’t bear such things as I 
used.” 

“ I will not deoeive you, dear madam,’’ Miss 
French answered, though she grew very pale, 
and trembled somewhat. 

“ That’s a good girl—a good girl! My dear, 
I know that Mrs. Joseph is—well, she is Mrs. 
Joseph! But. jthese stories are discussed among 
the servants—that is not well. They say you 
have gone out, time after time, to walk with 
some one in the wobds; that you have had 
notes brought secretly. Now, I want you to 
clear it all up, for I am sure you are a good 
girl; and it is a terrible thing that any person 
should have even a shadow of excuse to speak 
ill of a young woman.” 

Miss French hesitated for a moment, and 
then answered, 

“ I think I have been imprudent, but I meant 
for the best,” She said, looking straight at her 
kind friend with loving eyes, which had no lie 
in them—which, in spite of her agitation and 
fright, were full of a new and strange tender- 
ness, that reminded madam of the eyes wkh 
which her best-lovod daughter, dead years and 
years before, had gazed in her face. 
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“Hew imprudent?” the tasked, after that 
moment given up to pathetio memories. “Is 
it true that you have met some one—some gen¬ 
tleman?” 

“Yes, dear madam.” 

“And will you tell me who he is?” 

“Yes; I meant to tell you;” and madam re¬ 
cognized the entire sincerity of the voice* “ I 
am engaged to him now.” 

“ Bat you should have told me that, and had 
him come openly to the house. Don’t you see, 
my dear?” 

“ May I tell you the whole story, and will 
you hear me through?” asked Mias French. 

“Of course? I want to be convinced that 
you meant for the best—I must be!” 

Madam sat down in her great chair, and the 
little governess crept close to her side, and got 
hold of the old lady’s hands—such dainty white 
hands still—and with a quiver in her voioe, 
more touching than tears, she said softly, 

“I love him dearly, and he has been very 
unfortunate! I could not tell you before; but 
now everything is cleared up. He sent for me 
to-night to tell me that.” 

“What is it, dear? I don’t understand,” 
said the old lady, completely bewildered by 
the girl’s confused words. 

“How silly of me!” she exclaimed. “I am 
beginning in the middle; but, indeed, I don’t 
know where to begin.” 

“At the commencement, child,” replied 
madam, gently; “that is always the best way: 
half confidences are very .unsafe things.” 

“ And I want to tell you everything, believe 
me.” 

“ I do believe you, little girl. Go on.” 

The governess' bowed her head, and kissed 
the soft, white hands, spying rapidly, 

“ He was young and high-tempered—wick¬ 
edly so. He can see it now, though he thought 
at the time that he was only showing a becom¬ 
ing pride and spirit.” 

“Atwhat time?” asked the old lady, regard¬ 
ing her more earnestly, while a.troubled ex¬ 
pression deepened the perplexity in her eyes. 

“At the time he got into, this difficulty, whioh 
separated him from all his friends,” said the 
governess, sadly. 

“My dear,” returned madam, in a severe 
voice, “a young man who gets, into difficul¬ 
ties that separate him from all his friends, 
is a very unsafe acquaintance for any young 
woman.” 

“But this is different,” pleaded the gov¬ 
erness, eagerly; “he is so sorry, you Bee. He 
had been indulged and spoiled, and finally 


| his—the lady who had charge of him—got 
angry because he was so extravagant and wild; 
and the last time she paid his debts she told 
him that it must be the last—nothing should 
ever induce her to do so again.” 

The trouble in madam’s face had increased 
I while the gitl spoke; now she tried to push her 
| off, but the governess dung fast to the hands 
| which she felt begin to tremble within her own, 

| kissing them reverentially still. 

“What do you tell me this story for?” de¬ 
manded madam, in a voioe that shook, in spite 
of her self-control* 

“You bade me tell yon,” urged the gov¬ 
erness. “You forget!” 

“I never forget anything,” cried madam, 
speaking sternly again; “never!” ( 

“ Let me tell you,” whispered the governess]; 
“I am almost through now.” ^ 

“Go on,” she heard madam say; but she 
would not have recognized the voice, it had 
changed so suddenly, and so strangely. “Go 
on, I say!” 

“The lady gave him a cheek*—don’t stir!” 
(For madam was pulling her hands loose, and 
her face was white as death.) “She gave 
him a check—it was for five thousand dollars; 
but when it came again under the lady’s notice 
it had been aliened to ten thousand--” 

She could not finish; this time madam foreed 
her hands away, and half rose'from her chair, 
looking terribly aged and ghastly in the lamp¬ 
light. 

“How dare you!” she gasped. “How dare 
you!” 

She could not articulate another syllable, 
and the struggle to maintain the supremacy of 
the old will over bodily and mental pain was 
terrible to witness. 

“Only hear me! You promised, madam— 
you promised!” fairly shrieked the little gov¬ 
erness, in a paroxysm of nervous suffering. 

Madam sank slowly back into her chair. 

“ I never broke my word—I’ll not begin now! 
Go on,” she said, but her voice was hard and 
stony, as if a marble statue had spoken. 

“ They quarreled—those two-” 

“This mother and son, you mean?” inter¬ 
rupted madam. “Then say so! Yes, she told 
him he had worse than murdered her—he had 
brought disgrace into her life.” 

“Dear madam! dear madam! He would not 
speak then; he had no* proof, and he was mad at 
being suspected. He did not forge the check— 
it was altered by the man to whom he paid it. 
Now, after all these years, that can be proved. 
He has found the man, who has admitted his 
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guilt. Oh! don’t you understand? Ralph is 
innocent!” 

• She was repeating the words over and over, 
but she perceived that they fell on deaf ears— 
madam bad fainted. 

When Madam Larcom came to herself, she 
made the girl tell the story more* clearly. So 
Miss French told of Ralph’s going to California, 
where he had become rich; of his coming back, 
determined to follow up the traces of the crime 
till he could clear himself; of his meeting the 
little governess in the wood and confiding in 
her; and now it was all plain, and he could 
see how wicked he had been not to tell his 
mother at first, even without the proof, instead 
of rushing off in a despairing rage. 

“My son, my son!” cried out madam, and 
all the yearnings of eight long years found 
vent in that passionate appeal. 

Mrs. Joseph, Watching in the hall, heard it. 
In a moment she saw the governess .fly out of 
the room, down stairs, forth into the night. 
By the time she reached the lower hall in par* 
suit, back came the governess, and with her 
a tall, handsome man, who dashed up the stairs 
like a tempest, and received old madam in 
his arms, as she appeared in the corridor at 
the sound of that step, which had not made 
music in her ears for such a dreary season— 
so dreary and so long. 


By this time, worthy Mrs. Joseph was re¬ 
duced to a state of coma, and sat stupidly on 
the floor in the lower hall, staring up at the 
scene, and, as if it was not enough to discover 
that rebellious Ralph had come back, par¬ 
doned, to get a share of his mother’s money, 
madam was embracing the governess, and say¬ 
ing as well as she could in the midst of her 
sobs, 

“My daughter! my daughter! God is very 
good to me! . I don’t deserve it! I don’t de¬ 
serve it!” 

Ralph squeezed both mother and betrothed 
in his arms, and the little governess began to 
jest, to relieve the melodrama. At that instant 
Jem, roused by the noise, escaped from nurse, 
ahd clung about the knees of his newly re¬ 
covered uncle, trailing a long blanket after 
him like a ghost, and making worse confusion 
than ever; and at last old madam wiped her 
eyes, and seeing her virtuous daughter-in-law 
in that humble attitude on the hall-floor, called 
with great animation, 

“Come up, Mrs. Joseph, come up! Welcome 
my son Ralph, Mrs. Joseph, and kiss your new 
sister that is to be! I know you are delighted 
to see everything end so well, and Jem cured 
into the bargain. Come up, Mrs. Joseph- 
come up!” 

So it did not end so badly, after all. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 

BT BOSE 8TANDIBH. 


Thou knewest, Lord, the thousand pitfalls that beset 
This thorny path of mine; 

Thou knowest all tho agonizing—all the strife; 
Thou knowest hour the golden fruitage of my life 
Has turned to bitter wine I 


Small need to name my grief Thou knowest all my heart— 
A sorely troubled thing! 

Oh! Thou who stilled the stormy waves of Galilee, 

Speak now Thy wond'rous “Peace, be still!" to mo; 

I heard her whispering, 


Thau notast all the heavy days and wakeful nights, 
My lightest care and need; 

Thou countest every tear that flows adown my cheek; 
My God, Thou knowest I ara helpless, frail, and weak, 
As any bruised reed. 


E’en now, a cahn unspeakable Alls all my soul; 

I own Tby power divine: 

Dear Lord, I freely take the bitter, bitter cup; 
Yea, to the dregs—the very dregs. I drain it up— 
My will is lost in Thine! 


HOPE ON! 


BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Though life be dark, though friends have fled, 
Though every jey be gone, 

Yet still the Heavens are overhead— 

Look up, oh, soul! Hope on! 

The seamen, tempest-tossed and faint, 

Finds, when the day is done, 


The pole-etar still to guide hie way— 
Press forward, and hope on! 

The palm-tree in the desert guides 
The truv'ler, worn and wan, 

To fountains bubbling in the saud— 
Be bravo, and still hope on! 
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BT HELEN 

We were in London, stopping at the “Alex¬ 
andra,” on our way home from Europe. The 
month was June, and the gay London world 
was in all the rush and grandeur of its gayest 
season. Our windows overlooked Hyde Park, 
and my amusement was to watch the brilliant, 
animated throng in Rotten Row, 

“ Our party” consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan, Henny (Henrietta) Morgan, aged twenty, 
and two little Morgans, a boy and a girl. Then 
there was Willard Henderson, my cousin, and 
myself; and lastly, there was a Miss Elliott, a 
tall, slight girl, whose age 1 could never dis¬ 
cover—she might have been eighteen, or she 
might have been thirty. She was remark¬ 
ably pale* and with such enormous eyes and 
sweeping dark lashes, that there was a cer¬ 
tain fascination in looking at her. She never 
seeiped conscious herself of the notice she 
attracted, and certainly never made any effort 
to attract it. She was singularly quiet in her 
dress, wearing always black or gray; but what¬ 
ever it was, she invested it with an elegance 
all her own. She had been traveling in Europe 
for some years under the care of an invalid aunt, 
and only joined our party in PariB, for the sake 
of returning to America under protection. 

We had our breakfast and luncheon served 
in our own parlor: but for dinner we went to 
the coffee room of the hotel; and it was there 1 
first noticed the marked sensation Miss Elliott’s 
appearance always created. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Morgan would say, “what 
it it about that poor girl that makes every one 
stare so? She is very lady-like And unobtru¬ 
sive—and surely it cannot be because she is 
pretty! for, after all, she is not half so pretty 
as my Henny, though my husband raves of 
her.” 

“ It is odd that he should think her a beauty,” 
I said. 

“Is it not? A sweet girl,.I find, and very 
gentle, but certainly not pretty.” 

The idea that any one should consider Miss 
Elliott a beauty actually startled me. I could 
see nothing in her except her white skin* and 
the wonderful eyes and lashes. 

“ Willard,” I said to my cousin, one morning, 
when we chanced to be left for a few moments 
alone, “what do you think of Miss Elliott?” 


MAXWELL. 

“ I think she is a beauty, ” Willard answered, 

| promptly. 

| “In what consists her beauty, pray?” » 
t “Why, in everything! Her figure and face 
are perfect.” 

“Oh, Willard! she is extremely thin, and so 
very pale.” 

“She is pale,” he admitted, “but her skin 
has that creamy whiteness, which is as rare as 
it is lovely.” 

“ And is she not too thin?” , 

_ “ Not one whit.” 

“ It is rather peculiar that you should think 
so, Willard. Henny is twice the size of Miss 
Elliott.” 

“That, at least,” said Willard, laughing; 
“ but I am, nevertheless, in loye with Henny, 
and not the least in love with Miss Elliott.” 

“Well, I cannot understand it,” I said, with 
a shrug of my shoulders. “Men must see 
beauty where women cannot; and, honestly, I 
find her hardly pretty.” 

“She only needs animation to make her 
charming,” said Willard. And just then Miss 
Elliott entered the room. 

She was dressed in a very rich, plainly 
fashioned black silk, long and trailing. I had 
never before seen her with an ornament of 
any kind; but this day she had twisted two or 
three times about her throat, and falling to 
her waist, a string of large, yellow beads, of 
the kind that are only to be found in Rome. 

“ If you intend stopping at home this after¬ 
noon,” she said, addressing me, “I think I will 
remain with you, for I am so tired of running 
about.” 

“Pray do,” I responded, cordially. “I shall 
be delighted to have company.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and Henny came in 
presently, dressed to go out. Willard joined 
them, of course; and so, after awhile, Miss 
Elliott and myself were left alone. 

We sat by the window with our books, but 
did not do much reading; the carriages, the 
equestrians, the brilliant toilets, the noise and 
bustle beneath us were too engrossing. It was 
not long before I noticed that, as usual, Miss 
Elliott was attracting attention. A horseman, 
looking carelessly up as he passed, caught sight 
of her face, and in a moment his look became 
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fixed. He spoke to some gentlemen who were 
with him, and, of course, they all stared at our 
window. One of the party seemed particularly 
struck, for I saw him exchange Some hurried 
words with his friends and leave them. Pre¬ 
sently I saw his horse in the charge of a ragged 
street urchin, and the gentleman himself cross¬ 
ing to the hotel. I 

“ How very impertinent!” I could not help 
exclaiming. “I have no doubt that man is 
coming over to find out who you are.” 

44 What man?” asked Miss Elliott, turning 
her large eyes inquiringly tipon me. 

44 Is it possible that you have not noticed th6 
gentlemen who have been looking at this win¬ 
dow in srich a marked manner?” 

44 Yes,” she answered, indifferently. “I fancy 
I used to know one of them. I have some re¬ 
collection of having seen him in Nice, or Paris, 
or somewhere.” 

There came a knock at tbe door,* and a bard 
was handed in to Miss Elliott. 

44 Say that I am not receiving to-dny,” she 
said, without So touch aS glancing at the card. 

It lay there on the window-sill untouched. 

44 Mr. Henry Esherwood.” 

I thought that she would, at least, move out 
of sight, bht she kept her place; and when Mr. 
Esherwood had remounted his horse and stiffly 
removed his hat, as he glanced again at the 
window, she returned his botf with unmoved 
calmness. 

It was the day after this that wb left London 
for Liverpool. Early the next day we were on 
the wharf, waiting amidst the crowd of passen¬ 
gers, porters, and draymen, till the luggage 
was transferred to the tug. It was a busy 
scene and a cheerful one—though there were 
many tearful eyes, and some sad leave-takings. 

44 It is rather odd that there should be no one 
we know going over, is it not?” I remarked to 
Miss Elliott. 

44 1 think Mr. Esherwood must be ‘one of 
us,* judging from his camp-stool and traveling- 
blanket,” she answered, laughing, and half¬ 
pointing to a group of gentlemen near by. 

Sure enough Mr. Henry Esherwood, whose 
card I remembered, if not his face, stood within 
a few feet of us. 

44 Is he an old friend of yours?” I asked, 
ignoring the way in which she had declined 
his visit in London. 

44 He is an acquaintance,” was the somewhat 
haughty reply. 

. I felt properly rebuked for my indiscreet 
question, and inwardly resolved never ngain to 
express any curiosity in Miss Elliott’s affairs. 


We went on board the tug, and from the tug 
to the steamer. Then came the finding our 
state-rooms, separating our “sea-trunks” from 
the mass of lriggagc to be consigned to the 
hold; claiming our “deck-chairs,” and making 
ourselves generally at home and comfortable. 
Mrs. Morgan fled immediately to her room, 
knowing very well that it would be a miracle 
if she left her berth before we reached New 
York. Miss Elliott went cn deck with the chil¬ 
dren and myself. 8he looked bright and posi¬ 
tively pretty; for the first time I noticed a tinge 
of color in her pale cheeks. 

44 1 love a sea voyage,” she said, almost with 
animation; 44 and I am never ill for a moment.” 

“Nor am I ill,” I responded; “but the days 
get to dragging, and become woefully mono¬ 
tonous. ” 

“I like it; I like the life,” she said, leaning 
over the deck-rail, and looking out to sea. 

We were off; the water rushed past, and 
curled, and frothed, and foamed. The light 
clouds which, mercifully for Us, hid the son, 
sped before us, and dipped into the ocean. 
The deck was noisy with the tramp, tramp of 
itiany feet, and the chatting and laughing of 
many voices. 

Dinner and the crowded saloon for an hour 
or so; the walk on deck resumed till dark; tea, 
and later, the eternal supper of anchovy-toast, 
or Welch rare-bit; then cards; a sly flirtation 
or two on deck—and so to bed. 

The next morning there were very few people 
visible, and most of them were pale and wretched 
enough to give even an indifferent looker-on a 
fit of the blues. The weather'was a little rough, 
arid we pitched in a way to make 44 sea-legs” a 
very necessary part of our anatomy. I minis¬ 
tered awhile to the wants of the suffering Mrs. 
Morgan and Henny, and then taking my cousin's 
strong arm, I mounted to the upper-deck, and 
established myself comfortably for the day ia 
my own chair. 

44 Poor Henny V 9 sniff'Willard. 44 1 do wish 
I could persuade her how much better she 
would feel if she would come up here and 
breathe this fresh air.” 

“You cannot persuade her, Willard. She 
will be well ?n'a day or two; and it is much 
wiser to leave her alone.” 

“I daresay you are right. Poor girl! how 
she suffers, though. Heigh-ho! Would you 
mind if I lighted a segar?” 

44 Not in the least, provided it be a good one.’ 

44 Trust me fbr that. It is against rules to 
smoke up here; but I’ll risk being caught.” 

The segar was lighted, and after one or two 
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puffs, Willard suddenly asked me what liad be¬ 
come of Miss Elliott. “I think I will look her 
up/' he said. 

And he left me to my lazy ease and novel, 
and started off on a hunt for Miss Elliott. 

A half-hour passed before Willard returned 
tome. “ Can a leopard change his skin?" he 
asked, as he threw himself down by my side. 

“It is generally supposed not,” I answered. 
“But why?” 

“You will understand my question pre¬ 
sently,” he said, mysteriously. 

“I don't like to be teazed, Willard-^-tell me 
now.” 

“Who is this coming toward its?** 

I did not have time to reply. A familiar, 
graceful figure, dressed in grAy serge, ap¬ 
proached. Miss Elliott (for, indeed, it was she, 
though, at first, I could scarcely credit *my 
own eyes) was leaning on the arm of one gen¬ 
tleman, while two others followed behind, all 
laughing and talking together. I no longer 
wondered at Willard’s questionable girl was 
completely changed. She had a brilliant color 
in her cheeks and lips; her dark hair fell in 
loose waves over her forehead, and tumbled in 
a careless mass on her shoulders. She wore 
a coquettish little scarlet hood, and her gray 
serge skirt was looped Over a scarlet petticoat. 
The prettiest feet possible were displayed as 
she walked, and her whole air had an abandon 
and charm almost childish. She did not look 
more than eighteen, and all the precision and 
stateliness of her deportment had disappeared. 

“How are y.ou?” she cried, eagerly, running 
up to my chair. “ No need to ask, though, you 
look so well. I so love the sea and the motion, 
don't you? The rocking, the tossing is so de¬ 
licious, it almost takes my breath away. I 
delight in it. Mr. Hunt. Mr. Tabor. Mr. 
Erricksoa,” she continued, hurriedly, present¬ 
ing her three friends to me. **Am I not for¬ 
tunate to have found friends on board ? I am 
always so lucky! Mr. Henderson, please don’t 
look as if you quite disapproved' of me. How 
sad that Henny cannot enjoy this! I hope she 
will be well soon, for we must all make a jolly 
trip of it. Mr. Tabor, if you will go and ftetch 
my chair, I'll sit here for awhile.” The obe¬ 
dient Tabor flew to obey this command. 
“And, Mr. Hunt, do run after him and tell 
him to be sure and not make a mistake; my 
card is tied somewhere to the chair, and I will 
positively have no other/* Of couVse, Mh 
Hunt flew, too. “ Only fancy my forgetting my 
blanket! I must have it for you gentlemen to 
sit upon; and as we are all dreadfully hungry, 


we can have our lunch, picnic fashion, up here. 
Mr. Errickson, would you mind asking my 
maid for it? No. 8—to the left as you go down 
stairs.” Mr. ferrickson, only too delighted, 
disappeared on the instant. 

“And have you no commands for me, Miss 
Elliott?” asked Willard, who was enjoying my 
eestaBy of surprise amazingly. 

“Yes; you may look up John Britton, (he is 
my steward, and very obliging,) and tell him 
we want the nicest of lunches up on deck.” 

“To hear is to obey?” said Willard, leaving 
us with a profound bow. 

“How nice he is!” said Miss Elliott; “and 
what s pity he is engaged. If he waS not, I 

should feel inclined to- But I make it a 

rule never to interfere with other girls’ lovers.” 

I was aware of the magnanimity of this, and 
I did not for a moment doubt but what sho 
would be a very dangerous rival. I thought 
of what Willard had said, “ She only needs 
animation to make her charming.” And that 
she was chaining now I could not but admit. 

“Why don’t* you tell me that you would 
hardly recognize me as the same girl you knew 
yesterday,” she said, laughing, and looking 
archly at me, 

•« I would not have ventured to tell you so, 
but you have guessed my thoughts,” I replied. 

“I am different at different times. When I 
am happy, I am gay; and I am always happy 
on the ocean.” 

“ And you were not happy in London ?” 

“No; and I felt strange and rather shy with 
you all.” 

“ Shy!” I thought, but said nothing. 

The gentlemen returned from their several 
errands. John Britton provided an excellent 
lunch, and we made a merry picnic of it. A 
picnic under difficulties, however; for biscuits*.^ 
and oranges were always escaping, and had to 
bO chased and recaptured: and we ourselves 
found some trouble in keeping our balance 
when the ship would give a sudden roll. But 
all this only added zest to our frolic; and the 
little shrieks, and the little clutches at one 
another for mipport, were a part of the fun. 

I am afraid we were looked upon with dis¬ 
approval by the few people' besides ourselves 
who had Ventured upon deck. One old gentle¬ 
man, who walked the deck persistently, though 
rather unsteadily, and who shut his eyes when¬ 
ever he saw a great wave coming, groaned 
audibly every time he passed us. And a poor , 
lady, Who was laying on a heap of shawls and 
pillows, looking Very yellow and very ill, beg¬ 
ged a passing steward to help her change Her 
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position. I knew we were the cause of the 
request; but I felt no pity—one’s heart gets so 
hardened on board ship! 

“Where’s Esherwood?” Mr. Tabor de¬ 
manded, speaking between two bites of a sar¬ 
dine sandwich. “I haven’t seen him since 
breakfast.” 

“ He was smoking below stairs an hoar ago,” 
said Mr. Errickson. 

“I left him in the saloon, making himself 
agreeable to a deuced pretty girl,” said Mr. 
Hunt. 

“And he is now behind the smoke-pipe, 
nursing a baby,” said Miss Elliott. 

“Not he! exclaimed Mr. Hunt, rather de¬ 
risively. 

“Go see for yourself; he passed us with a 
child in his arms not two minutes ago.” 

“It’s true, I’ll be bound,” said Mr. Tabor; 
“he is always bothering about children. , I 
vote we have him out.” 

“Have him out, by all means,” cried the 
other gentlemen; Miss Elliott saying nothing, 
but looking entire disapproval of {he measure. 

Mr. Errickson volunteered to go on a search 
behind the smoke-pipe> and was duly invested 
with power to do so, and to fetch Mr. Esher¬ 
wood to join us at luncheon. 

“We are quite enough without him, in my 
opinion,” Baid Miss Elliott. 

“Then am I not to go?” asked Mr. Errickson, 
who had got rid of his plate and glass of ale, 
and had succeeded in struggling to his feet, in 
imminent danger of breaking all the dishes in 
the attempt. 

“ I have nothing to say about it,” she an¬ 
swered, moving her shoulders a little disdain¬ 
fully; “ only, pray don’t give the invitation in 
my name.” 

, “Go along, my dear fellow, it’s all right!” 
ealled out Mr. Tabor, seeing that the emissary 
hesitated. “Miss Elliott will like him im¬ 
mensely when she knows him better.” 

Miss Elliott looked rather scornful,, and had 
resumed some of her hauteur , or so it seemed to 
me. I remembered that she had said t he gentler 
man in question was only a “ mere acquaint, 
ance.” 

Mr. Errickson returned almost immediately 
with his captive. Miss Elliott acknowledged 
his oeremonious greeting with the slightest 
inclination of her head. 

<*I hear you have been playing nurse,” said 
Mir. Hunt, making room beside him for the new 
comer. “Miss Eliott vows she saw you with 
a baby in your arms a few minutes ago.” 

“I confess,” said Mr. Esherwood, with a 


smile. “ Am I to be punished for my trans¬ 
gression?” 

“You should be so—woman’s prerogative! 
However, we’ll let it pass. And now will you 
have a deviled bone? I oan recommend the 
salad, having dressed it myself.” 

Miss Elliott was leaning back in her chair, 
looking bored. 

“ How tiresome all this is,” she said to me, 
in a low voice. 

“ I thought you enjoyed it!” I whispered, in 
surprise. 

“ After a fashion, yon know,” with a little 
shrug; “these men are so stupid/’ 

I immediately felt called upon to take up the 
cudgels in defence of my cousin. 

“ Willard, I am sure-” I commenced. 

“ He, I grant you, is rather nice—the nicest 
of the lot. Mr. Henderson,” raising her voice, 
“ suppose we take leave of this gay party, and 
take our plaoes in the shade of that big sail, 
I have so much to talk to you about?” 

Willard, man-like, was hugely flattered at 
having found favor in the favorite’s eyes; and 
the* two went'off together, and were presently 
engaged in * seemingly most confidential dis¬ 
course. I remembered what she had said about 
“other girls* lovers,” and I rather resented 
her proceeding with Willard on Henny’s ac¬ 
count. Apparently, Mr. Esherwood had his 
private reasons for disappearing also, for he 
looked very angry. 

This was the beginning of a little flirtation 
which, though it had no serious signs, was 
marked enough to attract general attention. 
I became very urgent to got Henny out of her 
berth, and on deck, for I began to fear for 
Willard’s allegiance. 

But Henny kept her room for five days; and 
every one knows, that five days on shipboard 
ore like five weeks on land. A great deal of 
flirting can be done in that time, and acquaint¬ 
ances and friendships formed, which sometimes 
last a lifetime, but are more often forgotten u 
soon as the joqrney is over. 

Mr. Esherwood and I struck up something 
of an intimacy; he attended to all my little 
wants in the way of shawls, books, and an arm 
occasionally for a little walk. And he made 
himself a.great favorite with Mr. Morgan and 
the two.children, Minnette was climbing about 
his knees, and teasing to be petted all the time 

The weather was now deKghtful, and the sea 
comparatively still. Every day the deck be¬ 
came more and more crowded, and pale cheeks 
were getting rosy, and languid eyes bright 
Miss Elliott generally held a little court whers- 
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ever she was—and Willard was sure to be fore¬ 
most amongst the courtiers. Onoe or twice I 
saw Hr. Esher wood venture within the charmed 
circle, but the queen received him so coldly 
that he presently ceased to notice her, and 
would even studiously look in another direc¬ 
tion if he saw her approaching. 

I, of course, surmised that there had been 
more than an ordinary acquaintanceship be¬ 
tween these two. And sometimesl was inclined 
to think that Miss Elliott laughed more fro* 
quently, and flirted more decidedly when Mr. 
Esherwood was in sight, than at other times. 
I had feminine curiosity enough to very*much 
desire the key to these mysteries, but wisdom 
enough to remember a former resolution, never 
to express any curiosity in Miss Elliott’s affairs. 

The sixth day Henny made her appearance, 
and 1 was relieved to find that Willard was as 
devoted, or nearly so, in his attentions as ever. 
Miss Elliott, too, was affectionate and sympa~ 
thetic, and established her little court around 
Henny’s chair. 

That night was most beautiful—a full moon 
made it almost as light as day. The deck and 
the sails, for the wind was in our favor, were 
white and gleam ing; and our great ship dashed 
swiftly through the water, leaving a long trail 
of dancing light behind her. A large party of 
us were grouped together around the main¬ 
mast, listening to a wild, sweet ohorus that a 
few of the second-class passengers were chant¬ 
ing from* their place on the forward deck. 
There were several good voices, a high tenor 
amongst them, and the air would rise and swell 
into almost piercing sweetness, and then die 
away in a long, melancholy wail. The effect 
was indescribable; and for some time after the 
Bong was ended no words were spoken. It 
made me very thoughtful, almost sad; and I 
slipped into a dark eorner behind a mast, and 
sat there by myself for a long time. The deck 
soon became almost deserted; the attractions 
of sards and supper outweighed the charms of 
the night. 

Presently the stillness was broken by a voice 
speaking in a very earnest but low tons near 
me, and a gentleman and lady walked slowly 
oat of the deep shadow of the sail into the 
light I saw with surprise that they were Mr. 
Esherwood and Miss Elliott. 

“Miss Elliott, Nora, I’ll stand it no longer,” 
he said, as he passed me* “After an engage¬ 
ment of three years—years of devotion on my 
psrt, accepting your whims and caprices; con¬ 
tenting to be treated as a stranger at one time 
for the bliss of the privileges you granted me at 


another. I cannot endure it.” He stood still, 
making her stop with him. 

“Let me go, Mr. Esherwood.” And I saw 
that he had put his arm around her, and was 
looking down into her face. 

“I will let you go after I have had my kiss. 
It is my right; I will have it.” 

“No, no!”. 

“I will; don’t struggle, Nora—I will!” And 
he kissed her almost roughly. “Now go, and 
‘remember, I’ll have no more of your flirting 
with Henderson, Tabor, or any of them.” 

He took his arm from her waist and walked 
on alone. She stood as if uncertain for a mo¬ 
ment, and then turned and left the deck. 

Without any seeking I had the key to the 
mystery. 

Four more days—*how endless they seemed; 
and two out of the four it rained persistently 
in sudden, drenching showers. No more moon¬ 
light nights! Indeed, we dared not stay on 
the upper deck, but wandered disconsolately 
up and down the lower, shut in from a view of 
the sea, and prepared at any moment to run 
in-doors for shelter. Miss Elliott had selected 
a corner seat at the very end of the saloon, 
and there she sat all day playing some simple 
game of cards with Mr. Tabor. She had no¬ 
thing to say to Willard; and she passed Mr. 
Esherwood without so much as a movement of 
her haughty head. 

Willard bore his treatment tolerably well, 
though I am inclined to think he felt a little 
mortified; but Henny now, of course, claimed 
all of his time. 

\ Mr. Esherwood looked frequently toward the 
[ corner with a very dark frown upon his face. 

I Once I saw him spring up as if with the deter- 
! mination to interfere; but he thought better of 
! it, sat down again, and took to petting Min- 
| nette. Initiated as I was, I now took a great 
! interest in the little play going on before me. 

• Would it be a comedy or a tragedy? I won- 
| dered. I sometimes thought the latter when I 
| saw the look which came to Mr. Esherwood’s 
| fsoe when Nora would lean back in her seat, 
drop her long eyelashes in a certain low, effec¬ 
tive way, and then raise them again suddenly, 

[ flashing her soft, dark eyes upon poor Mr. 

| Tabor; who yielded without a struggle, and 
became her slave. What a coquette the girl' 
was! She had brought her art to perfection. 

Two more days! And now the rain-storm 
changed into a gale, or something like it; and 
we pitched, and tossed, and rolled, and we 
“shipped seas;” and once even the water came 
with a rush into the saloon, which was all as 
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it should bo. Who wants a fair wind and danc¬ 
ing waves all the time! We had bars across 
the tables to keep the dishes from rolling off; 
and* the hanging shelves, filled with glass, 
shook as if they meant to shake to pieceB; the 
wineglasses and goblets clinking and ringing 
against one another; and decanters of pale 
sherry noisily hobnobbing with bottles of Wor¬ 
cestershire sauce and mushroom u ketehup. 

Wo unfortunate women were’forbidden the 
decks; so we took our work reluctantly into the 
saloon, where we embroidered, and crocheted, 
and read novels for dear life. I tried to write 
in my journal, but there never was seen such 
odd writing, such eccentric “fs” and “g’s,” 
such incomprehensible flourishes! I gave it 
up, and knelt disconsolately upon the narrow 
crimson plush sofa, which ran around the en¬ 
tire cabin. I peeped out of a littlo window, 
watching the great, high, lead-colored waves, 
which, when apparently about to engtilf us, 
would suddenly change their minds, and melt 
away with a heave that raised the “screw” out 
of water, and sent a shudder through and 
through our trusty ship. 

As I knelt there, yawning drearily, and 
oounting the hours yet to elapse before wo 
could reach New York, I heard & hurrying of 
feet on deck, a faint scream, and then Loud, 
eager voices. My heart sank within me—some 
one was overboard! Others besides myself 
had heard yt, and there was a rush made to the 
door of the cabin. “What is it?”. “What is 
it?” every one cried, growing white and sick, 
at heart. 

“Is the surgeon here?” called out one of the 
stewards, John Britton, looking into the cabin. 
But the surgeon was not there, and the man 
would not wait to give us an explanation. It 
all happened in & minute. I had hardly the 
time to leave my seat, and make my way around 
the table, when one of the gentlemen, who had 
rushed from the saloon to find out what had 
occurred, returned with the news. 

A young lady, Miss Elliott, had ventured 
most imprudently upon deck, and had been 
thrown down with great violence, breaking 
her arm. It was sad, of course—but such a 
relief! I hurried out and stood in the door-, 
way, ready to give any assistance in my power, 
when she came down. 

Esherwood had her in his arms: he Was. 
almost as pale as the girl herself. Ska looked 
now as she had done > in London. No vestige 
of color in her face, and the dark eyes and 
lashes in such wonderful contrast She tried 
to smile when she saw me. “It waa my own 


fault—I was so silly!” she said. And then a 
little moan esoaped her. 

“Are you in such pain, my darling?” asked 
Esherwood. 

“ Yes. Oh, Harry!” an almost childish ap¬ 
peal for help and sympathy. 

“My own one! my poor 1 little girl!” 

He carried her down stairs and laid her in 
her own berth. I followed, very much inclined 
to laugh as I thought of the astonished faces of 
Mr. Tabor and Mr. Hunt, who stood at the head 
of the stairs in dirfe uncertainty what to make 
of such an assumption of authority, and sock 
words'of endearment from one who Was almost 
a stranger to Miss Elliott. 

The broken arm was set, and the invalid left 
in my oharge and that of her maid. Mr. Mor¬ 
gan and Willard, (Henny was again in her 
berth,) and many others, came with expres¬ 
sions of sympathy and kind offers; but Nora 
would see none of them, and bade me close the 
door. 

“ I'll have no one but you,” she said. 

“Not even Harry?” Tasked, naively. 

“Not even Harry,” she replied, with a faint 
blush. 

I did not tell her then, but did shortly after, 
of what I had seen and heard that night on 
deck. She acknowledged her engagement and 
! confessed her naughtiness. She had so hated 
to give up her liberty; and one’s fun was gone 
if it was known that an engagement existed! 

Oh; ye flirts! 

. The tenth day, at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, we arrived in New York. What happy 
faces, what smart toilets again enlivened the 
ship! What a bustle of preparation and strap¬ 
ping of luggage! What feeing of stewardesses 
and tipping of stewards! Mrs. Morgan was as 
Well and energetio as ever. Henny had her 
yeHow hair ffined and dressed in great style, 
and her pretty little hands buttoned into her 
neat little gloves. Willard, perhaps, fosnd 
her more'attractive thus than he had done In a 
flannel wrapper, the yellow hair in one Ibng 
braid, like a Chinaman’s queue. 

Nora bad to be dressed by very slow degrees, 
as she was quite weak, and her arm very pain¬ 
ful. She laughingly declared, when at last 
dressed, that a lady might possibly lock very 
interesting with her arm in splints, but that it 
was certainly not graceful. 

This was at two o’clock, and Minnette tore 
into the state-room in a tremendous excitement 
to. tell us that she could see New York; and 
that the pilot was on board; and that the pilot* 
boat was No. 8—suck a big 8! almost covering 
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the sail. And Mr. Esherwood said please hurry 
—and was he to come down and help her up on 
deck? 

I said he might come; and the breathless 
little messenger departed. 1 

The sun was shining; the water clear, blue, 
and calm, little boats scudding through it, and 
big steamers ploughing it into white ridges. 
The spires, and houses, and shipping of ftew 
York, were before us. The dock could be seen, 
too, and recognized by the crowd of people look¬ 
ing like Liliputians in the distance. Everybody 
was on deck, everybody excited; some crying 
nervously with their very happiness. 

Miss Elliott was welcomed, and pitied, and 
sympathized with; and all her admirers hung 
around her chair, and devoted themselves to 
her most assiduously. Mr. Esherwood kept 
back a little, but he watched her contentedly 
now, with no frown darkening his face; and 
she would constantly turn her dark eyes smil¬ 
ingly upon him. 

I saw that poor Mr. Tabor was verjr uneasy 
in his mind, and his glances from one to an¬ 
other were puzzled and inquiring. 

Presently Nora turned to Mr. Esherwood, 
and beckoned him to her with a little motion 
of her free hand. 

“Harry, dearest, that silly Clarisse will 
make some absurd blunder about my things if 
you do not see to her. Do tell her what she is 
to do, and, darling, persuade her, if possible, to 
part amicably with her enemy, the stewardess. 
They have had, oh! such fierce battles !” she 
continued, laughing, and turning to us. 

There was no such thing as mistaking the 
meaning of all this. Tabor had heard the 
“dearest” and “darling,” with who knows 
what inward torture. 

Of course, the little errand was made up for 
the purpose of bringing in the tender adjec¬ 
tives, and thus establishing the fact of an en¬ 
gagement, for Clarisse was a very sensible girl, 
knew perfectly well what she was about, and 
had had but one mild little tiff with the 
stewardess. 


I acknowledge that young ladies ordinarily 
do not call their lovers “darling” in public; 
but Nora was not at all like an ordinary young 
lady, and she said the words very neatly and 
clearly r and as a matter of ooubs&. 

Henny immediately asked if she might con¬ 
gratulate her; and Nora returned the kiss very 
willingly. The others followed with their con¬ 
gratulations, without the kjss. Willard blushed 
when he made his speech, and Tabor looked 
crest-fallen when he made h^p. But Nora ac¬ 
cepted it all smilingly, and lroked as happy— 
but not half so embarrassed'—as every youtfg 
lady should under such circumstances. 

The ship slowly neared the dock. Hats and ' 
handkerchiefs were waved, chee/s given with 
great, enthusiasm, and eager greetings ex¬ 
changed by friends on shore with friends dn 
board. 

We respectfully followed the mail-bags over 
the plahk, only we,.not so privileged as her 
majesty’s mail, were detained awhile in the 
Custom House. 

Esherwood took complete possession of Nora, 
and settled her comfortably in a carriage with 
her maid, and her shawls, and her bags. 

“Thank you So much, dear Mrs. Morgan, 
you have been so kind. Mr. Morgan, I fear I 
have been a sad plagne to you. Good-by, 
Henny! remember, you promise to be bride- 
maid. And you, too, you darling,” turning to 
me affectionately. “Where are Charlie and 
Minnette? By-by, children. Mr. Henderson, 
don’t quite forget me. Adieu!” She waved 
uh a little kiss with her white hand. Esher¬ 
wood ijprung into the earriage—and away 
they drove! 

I was at the wedding last week, and were a 
pink silk made by Virfolet. Henny wore bine. 

The bride looked very pale. To my mind 
she is not so pretty on shore as at sea; but the 
gentlemen all declared she looked lovely; so 1 
suppose she did. 

The Esherwoodshave gone to Canada <ra a 
tour. 

Tabor is still inconsolable. 


A WEDDING SONG. 

BT ALEX: A. IBTIBB. 

The roses breathe their balm j breath— 
Was ever dair like this? 

Oh, presage glad! Oh, happy bride f 
May life be like to-day i 
With all tbe bloem of early June, *, 
And all the sweets of May. 


Oh ! sweetly ring the marriage-bens, 

This Joyous day in June; 

The sunshine gleams on spray and stream,- 
The birds all sing in tnne. 

^Tbe breeze blows fresh against ths tide; 
The ripples laugh and kiss; 
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CONTINUED FROM TOLUXX LVU., PAGE 464. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ Will you sell me some flowers?’* 

Adela started, with a thrill of surprise. 
“Was it Count Mirabeau come back with the 

money he had forgotten? Or was it-** 

Adela cut these swift questions from her 
mind by lifting her eyes to the face of her 
questioner. It was the man she had met in 
the ruins of the Bastile, and who had helped 
her wreathe those pretty garlands in her attic- 
room, which, since that day, had been the 
brightest corner in Paradise to her. 

“Will J sell flowers to you?” she faltered, 
blushing brightly as her own roses. “Yes! 
No! Pray help yourself! Dame Doudel would 
bo angry if I took money from monsieur.** 
“And I should hardly know how to give it— 
so we will arrange that with the good dame. 
Only you must make up my little bouquet with 
your own hands.” 

. Adela sliddhe handle of the basket back on 
her arm, and went to work robbing different 
bouquets of their choicest flowers. 

“Dear me! how my hands shake, the basket 
is so heavy,” she said. 

“ Let me hold the basket.** 

“What, you, monsieur? Well, there, hold 
it, I will not be long; but my hands have got 
such a trick of trembling. So silly, isn’t it?” 

The man smiled, and answered, “Yes, very;” 
then, with the laugh melting away upon his 
lips to an amused smile, he watched those flut¬ 
tering hands as she plucked the most fragrant 
flowers from her store, robbing her prettiest 
merchandise for his sake. 

“The dew is all off them now,** she said, 
regretfully. “If I had only known this morn¬ 
ing; but now the jasmines are all gone; and I 
had some lovely white roses, pink at the heart, 
as if a red rose had left its shadow there; 
but I put the last into Monsieur Mirabeau’s 
bouquet.”^ 

“Who? What name was that?** 

“Monpieur la Count Mirabeau!** 

“And you know him?” 

*J£now him? Oh, yes! It was the count 
62 


who would have me go before the king and 
queen.” 

“But before that did you know the count?” 

“ Not at ail. Some one told him about me. I 
dare say it was the good dame, for she is 
always praising me more than I can ever de¬ 
serve.’* 

“And you gave him flowers|o-day?” 

“ Gave? Well, I suppose so, for he forgot to 
pay me my poor little sous.” 

The young man laughed. 

“Yes, yes; there is no doubt of its being 
Mirabeau. t He usually does forget to pay!” 

“ But he meant to. Only I would not take 
the Louis d’or he offered, for that was worth 
all I had in my basket.” 

“So he offered you a Louis d'or; the last he 
had, I dare say. “Oh, yes! it was sure to be 
Mirabeau; there was no necessity of telling 
his name. So he ran away with your flowers, 
thinking his pretty speeches payment enough. 

Oh! you blush, little one. May I ask- But 

no, that would not be quite fair.” 

Adela stood before him, downcast and blush¬ 
ing, with the unfinished bouquet in her hands. 

“You seem to know citizen Mirabeau better 
than I thought of,” said the young man, so 
coldly that the young girl looked up with a 
guilty and startled expression in her eyes. 

“ But I know him so little,1* faltered the poor 
girl, thinking guiltily of the conversation she 
had just held. 

Still the young man fixed his eyes on Adela’s 
face, where it was not difficult to read the rest¬ 
less secret which disturbed her. He saw those 
frank blue eyes sink under his scrutiny. In 
order to hide her embarrassment, she searched 
with both hands among the flowers. 

“Oh! here is one left. See! it blushes clear 
through the heart.” 

“Yes, I see it blushes,” said the young man, 
coldly. 

Adela twisted a bit of grass around the little 
tuft of blossoms she had arranged, and held it 
up timidly. 

“Does it please you, monsieur?” she said, 
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with a glance of lovelight breaking through all 
her timidity. 

No one on earth could have resisted that 
look. Before he was aware of it, this young 
man had the blossoms in his hand, and was 
smiling down upon the sweet face, looking 
with such childlike appeal into his. 

“ I think you are good and honest/’ he said, 
speaking his thoughts aloud. 

“ Monsieur should not doubt me,” answered 
the girl, drawing herself up with the grace 
and dignity of a queen. 

“I never do—I never will,” he answered, 
fixing his deep, earnest eyes upon her. 

She smiled, and took her basket from his 
hands. 

“Now I must be going. Good-day.” 

The young man was hiding her little bouquet 
in the snowy frill on his bosom, taking from 
there a toft of dead blossoms, which had been 
concealed next his heart. 

“ See, I have not parted with this,” he said, 
blushing almost as rosily as the girl had done. 
“Even now I do not like to throw it away.” 

“Oh! do not throw it down—that is, people 
might trample on it, you know.” 

Adela, unconscious of the action, held out 
her basket, and thp young man laid his tuft of 
dead flowers among its blossoming contents. 
8he looked into his fa<fe with a sweet, gmteful 
smile, and buried the treasure he had given 
her deep down in her basket, for those -poor 
dead blossoms had spent their breath on hi$ 
bosom, and were more dear to her than a whole 
wilderness of breathing roses. 

They parted then. The young man moved 
away in one direction, sighing dreamily as the 
fragrance of those flowers stole up from his 
bosom, and the girl wandered off into elysium, 
feeling as if every step she planted on the 
pavement sunk into the mosses of fairy-land, 
and wondering in her dreaminess why all the 
faces she saw looked so haggard and depressed. 
Could they not comprehend that he had cared 
enough for her flowers to let them perish on 
his heart? 

The girl forgot Count Mirabeau entirely. AU 
the art of pleasing, which he had not disdained 
to practice, even on this pretty flower-girl, hod 
failed to awaken one gleam of personal interest 
in his behalf. Adela remembered him only as 
a friend to the king, and a person of whom she 
was somewhat afraid. 


CHAPTER X. 

A woman saw Mirabeau when he paused to 
•peak with Adela, and watched him with a 


glitter of hate in his eyes, as he placed the 
little bouquet in his bosom. There was some¬ 
thing in his air and manner that enraged her 
more than an insult would have done. She 
could understand the homage which even a 
bad man unconsciously pays to" entire inno-r 
cence, and felt with bitterness that, it could 
never, on this earth, be hers. In every way 
this young oreature had thwarted and disap¬ 
pointed her. When she struggled, with fierce 
ambition, for a place on the committee of 
women, sent before the king that memorable 
day at Versailles, this child had been selected 
in her place by Mirabeau himself. This was 
her first cause of accusation against him, for 
he had neither feared her anger or cared to 
appease her reproaches;, on the ocnirary, 
treated both with careless laughfer and annihi¬ 
lating contempt. While the count tolerated, in 
any degree, to her ambition or caprices, she 
put up with this, and smothered the resentment 
smouldering in her bad heart, for she knew 
well enough that all the power she had, and 
more that was adroitly simulated, sprang en¬ 
tirely from the favor of this man, whose popu¬ 
larity with the people was unparalleled. But 
of late, even thiB frail hold had begun to 
slacken. While swerving Warily round from 
intense radicalism to a limited monarchy, he 
had made few confidants, and among them 
Louison found herself completely ignored. But 
what he refrained from telling her, she had in 
many underhanded ways discovered for her¬ 
self, and was weaving all her threads of infor¬ 
mation together, in hopes of meshing this lion 
in her own net. 

This girl was in the Bastile, and not of the 
people. Some one among the men who fell 
that day was near to her, I can swear! Did I 
not see her wring her hands and cry out when 
one of the guard fell, headlong, from that 
tower? I wish it were possible to get at the 
man’s name, then I might trftce her; but old 
Doudel would lie her through anything, and 
swear that she was her own child, if one 
attempted to find her out. There is no use 
in quarreling with these market-women, they 
cling together like bees of one hive. Why 
this morning they almost booted me from the 
market—me, whom they would flock around, 
open-mouthed, when I came to them as a mes* 
senger from Mirabeau. When I denounced 
that girl, they protected her. Why? That 
scene in the street answers one. 

Louison went home with such bitter jealousy 
in her heart, that it, for once, swept aside hef 
wonderful patience. Mirabeau had avoided 
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her pointedly of late. She would endure this 
no longer. Women of every grade and class 
were preferred to her, from the queen, whom 
it was rank treason to know, down to the fallen 
Pa Barry; every one, any one, was preferred 
to her. Had she not endured this long enough ? 
Still Louison was not quite ready. Some tan* 
gible proof of Mirabeau’s treason to his party 
roust be obtained before she might dare to ac¬ 
cuse him, even to his enemies. 

For days and nights Louison kept herself 
in-doors, brooding over these thoughts, afraid 
to trust herself at her usiial haunts, lest she 
should again betray her cause, as she had done 
in the market-place. At last this restraint be¬ 
came irksome. Louison was a person who 
craved excitement of some kind so keenly that 
it was necessary to her life. 

One day, just as this dangerous creature was 
about to break loose from her self-imposed soli¬ 
tude, Zamara, the dwarf, crept into her lodg¬ 
ings, and placed a letter in her hand. She 
knew the handwriting, and read Adela’s name 
in the address. 

. “So, so! He is writing to her! He finds 
something in that milk-and-water face to ad¬ 
mire. I thought his choice of this baby was 
something more than a wish to satisfy these 
olamorous fish-women who call themselves 
wives and mothers, as if there lay some great 
merit in being one or the other. Bah! how I 
hate their pretensions! But then, when it 
comes to that, strength is everything in these 
days, and the market*women are all strong;” 

Thus the woman reflected as she held the urn 
opened letter in her hand. Zamara stood apart^ 
regarding her earnestly. He had brought the 
letter from craven fear-of the woman who had 
threatened him, ond was anxious to propitiate 
her further, if the occasion presented itself. 

“ Is madame in doubt how to open it safely ? 
Zamara can tell her; he learned that art at the 
Grand Trianon, years ago. It gave him many 
secrets worth knowing.” 

Louison started out of her angry thought, 
and tossed the letter toward him. 

“Open it, then, and see that those impish 
hands leave no mark. It may be that the girl 
will get her letter.” 

Zamara went to a window, turned his back 
on Louison, and in a minute came forward with 
the letter open in his hand. It contained an 
inclosure, oarefully sealed, and addressed to 
“Her Royal Higness, the Queen.” 

Again Louison recognixed Mirabeau’s hand¬ 
writing, and the hot blood rushed in torrents 
to her face. 


“ It is the dagger that shall pieroe his traitor 
heart,” cried the woman, fiercely. “ Open this! 
Open this, carefully! The wax that bears his 
arms, the aristocrat, must not be broken. Ha, 
ha! I have him now!” 

Louison reached forth her hand as she spoke, 
clutching and unolutching the fingers like a 
bird of prey, eager for his food. 

“ There it is, without a scratch of the seal, 
or a break in the paper,” said the dwarf, fawn¬ 
ing^ upon her. “ Nothing is easier than to 
fasten it again.” 

Louison did not hear him; she was searching 
the contents of that letter too keenly for any 
thought beyond it. Four closely-written pages 
devoured by her eyes, which flashed and bnrned 
beneath the lashes that drooped over them as 
she read. Once, twice, three times she went 
over oach line, reading more carefully at the 
last. Then she began a fourth perusal, but 
paused in the midst, holding the paper firmly, 
and biting her lips till they burned blood-red 
under he white teeth. 

“What can I do,” she muttered, “to make 
the evidence complete? That Austrian woman 
must have the letter, and answer it.” 

“That can be done,” said Zamara, softly, 
for he entered into the evil apirit of the woman 
with the keen zest of a rogue who had been 
long out of practice. 

“But how?” 

“Let the pretty demoiselle carry a letter, not 
that, but something so like it that no one will 
ever guess it is not the same.” 

“Bat who can make anything like it?” 

“I can, madame—give me pen, and paper 
like that. Why, lady, before now, Zamara has 
affixed the king’s name to a Uttre-de-cachet when 
his mistress had an enemy that she did net 
care to trouble old Louis about. She always 
kept plenty of blanks in her cscritoir, and 
Zamara has a swift, steady hand. Will you 
trust him with the letter?” 

“Not to take from the honse—I will not let 
it go out of my sight.” 

“ Of course not; Zamara never expected that. 
Madame may sit by while he does his work.” 

“If yon can- Well, well, begin.” 

Louison laid pens and paper before the dwarf, 
and drawing her chair to the table where he 
placed himself, watched his dusky little hand 
as he spread the original letter before him and 
proceeded to duplicate it, smiling to himself 
as he watched her astonishment with sidelong 
glances now and then, while helping himself 
to ink. 

“ You see, my lady, the countess could trust 
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no one but Zamara, even at the highest fortune 
she ever had; and she needed some person who 
had the learning and knowledge which she 
lacked terribly; for ignorance, you know, mar* 
dame, comes with low birth.” 

Zamara stopped suddenly, for a hot red 
flashed over Louison’s face; and the dwarf re* 
membered that her origin was quite as low as 
that of the woman he spoke of; but he re¬ 
covered himself instantly. 

“It is not often that the woman who rises 
has the genius to lift her mind with her good 
fortune. When that happens, it is always be¬ 
cause she keeps with the people, disdaining to 
fritter her greatness away among aristocrats, 
that laugh at her always when they dare, as 
was the case with my lady, the countessy who 
depended only on her beauty and the old 
king's favor.” 

“And now,” said Louison, with a sneer, 
“both the old king and her beauty, if she ever 
had any, which I do not believe, are dead and 
gone.” 

“Dead and gone,” repeated Zamara, shaking 
his head. “It is only genius that lives.” 

The little wretch made a Low bow, with fine 
hand upon his heart as he spoke, and Louison 
fairly blushed with pleasure, for such flattery 
was both new and delightful to her, even from 
that miserable dwarf. 

“Now go pn with this work,” she said, 
smiling broadly in return foir his grimaces, 
“lamimpatient to gee it done.” 

Zamara took up the pen again and applied 
himself to his task with avidity. It was a long 
time since his natural talent for evil had been 
called into action, and he enjoyed this new 
indulgence with wonderful seat. 

Louison watched his little withered hand as 
it erept, like a mouse, across tlie paper, and 
congratulated herself warmly on the good for¬ 
tune that had oast this strange creature in her 
way. At last the letter was finished, and Za- 
mara laid it side-by-side with the original. 
Louison examined it with an exclamation of 
pleasure. It seemed to her impossible that 
Mirabeau himself oould detect the forgery. 

“ But the seal,” she said. “ How are we to 
obtain that?” 

Zamara smiled, his craft was equal to 
everything; and he had only waited for Louison 
to discover this difficulty that he might be 
prompt to meet it. 

“Wait a moment,” he said; “it is easily 
done.” 

The dwarf seized his hat and disappeared 
M he spoke. Directly he came back with a 


roll of wax and some white plaster of Paris in 
a paper, out of which he mixed a paste, and 
impressed the seal upon it, thus forming a 
mould from which duplicates might be taken. 
No artist ever handled hie clay with more dex¬ 
terity than this little traitor accomplished his 
work. • In half an hour two missives bearing 
Mirabeau’s writing and seal, so nearly alike 
that nothing but an expert could have dis¬ 
tinguished them, lay side-by-side on Louison 
Brisot’s table. True, the seal which Zamara 
had duplicated was somewhat blurred, while 
the other had a clear impression; but no one 
acquainted with Mirabeau’s habits would have 
wondered at this; in fact, a neatly arranged 
letter was scaroely to be expected of him. 
This, being to the queen, he had been espe¬ 
cially dainty about, as she was the only woman 
in France whom he was doubtful of pleasing. 

“Now,” said I^ouison, delighted by all her 
fellow conspirator had done, “we keep back 
this letter, written by Mirabeau’s own hand, 
while the other goes to the queen by his agent. 
She will suspect nothing—who could ? and will 
answer him. That answer once in my hands, 
and 1 hold that audacious traitor, and all his 
party, in my power. This service you have 
rendered me I shall not forget.” 

“Madame may be sure of Zamara’s good 
faith,” # 

“I am sure,” answered the woman, with 
haughty self-reliance; “ but ,our first object is 
this letter. , How are we to make sure that the 
queer’s answer will reach us first?” 

“ Trust me; this girl is told that I am faithful 
and true to the queen. She will go first to the 
stout landlady at Versailles, who has charge of 
her majesty’s dairy at la petiU Trianon , and 
can at any, time gain access to the lady in 
waiting, and through her to the queen. Thus 
Mirabeau’s messenger will penetrate to her 
majesty unsuspected, and is deemed the safest 
messenger to a correspondence fearfully dan¬ 
gerous both to Mirabeau and the queen.” 

“ This will insure the, safe delivery of hia 
letter to tho queen; but how will the answer 
reach me?” 

“ Zamara will bring it to you if he.lives.” 

“ I think you will,” Louisou said. “ At any 
rate, I have no better means of securing it. 
Now go at once, and good speed.” 

Zamara left the house, carrying the forged 
letter in his bosom. He went directly to the 
domicil of Dame.Boudel, and found Adela keep¬ 
ing,house, busy among a mass of cut flowers 
that she was weaving into garlands and bou¬ 
quets. Without a word he gave her the pack. 
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age. She turned very white at the first glance, 
and cast a frightened look at Zamara, aston¬ 
ished and repulsed by his strange appearance. 

“Who are you?” Bhe asked, holding the 
package in her hand. “Who are you, and 
what is this ?” 

“I am Count Mirabeau’s messenger, and 
know where the package is going. Ho trusts 
me as he trusts you. We are all friends of the 
same illustrious person.” 

Adela turned whiter than before. The dwarf 
seemed to her like an evil spirit forced into 
perilous association with herself. She an¬ 
swered nothing, but hid the package away 
among the folds of her dress, after reading 
the portion addressed to herself. 

“When will you be ready tostort?” inquired 
the dwarf. 

The girl hesitated; some intuition, keener 
than any process of the mind, possessed her. 
She shrunk from this strange creature as if 
some reptile had crept in among her flowers. 

“That depends- Tell the count that I 

will redeem my promise.” 

A crafty smile crossed the dark face of the 
dwarf. He saw that this young girl was not 
disposed to trust him. 

“I asked,” he said, quietly, “because the 
count will trust no one but myself to come here 
for the reply. He is not willing to come here.” 

“No, no! He must not do that.” 

“And it is impossible that mademoiselle 
should go to the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 

“Impossible! Oh, yes, quite impossible!” 

“ So you understand the count was wise in 
making so insignificant a person as I am his 
messenger.” 

Adela answered only with a troubled smile. 

Zamara was puzzled how to continue a con¬ 
versation that was so entirely on one side. By 
F listening industriously when Mirabeau was 
with his mistress, he had learned the arrange¬ 
ments made between them, by which a safe 
correspondence might be kept up with the 
court; but he could obtain no information 
from this gentle girl, all his craft Was lost 
upon her innocence. He lingered awhile in 
the room; but Adela had taken up her flowers, 
and was too deep in her fragrant work for any 
thought'of him, save that his presence was an¬ 
noying her. So he took himself off, a good deal 
discomfited, while Adela sat trembling among 
her flowers, full of apprehension because this 
strange creature had possession of her secret. 

Scarcely had the dwarf been gone an hour, 
when a loud voice was heard in the passaged 
The door of her little room was swung open, 


and Dame Tillery, landlady of The Swan, at 
Versailles, came sailing into the room like a 
ponderous, full-rigged Dutch vessel, making 
port with all her sails up. 

“Adela, my child, I am so glad to see you; 
get up and embrace me, little one. Oh! that 
is delicious!” 

Adela started from her seat, scattering all 
| the blossoms from her lap, and embraced the 
* dame with such affection that the word “deli- 
t cious” was repeated over and over again. 

“ Have you come for me, aunt, as your letter 
promised?” 

“Come for you? Of course, I have! What 
else could have brought me to Paris? Are not 
all my duties at Versailles? There is enough 
of them, let me tell you, since her majesty has 
enrolled me among her ladies of honor.” 

“ Her ladies of honor? I did not know-” 

“YeB, yes, I understand. There was no 
place at the palace exactly; but the queen is a 
woman, and grateful. I had saved her life— 
what could she do? The Duchess de Polignae 
held on to her place; and just then no woman of 
the people had been given a position at court, 
which was a great mistake, but true, never¬ 
theless. I said position, little one, and you 
will observe that my language generally has 
improved .since I became one of her majesty's 
Indies, to say nothing of my appearance and 
manner of dressing.” • 

“I see that you are splendid!” said Adela, 
glancing at the gay dress, which made the 
stout woman look doubly ponderous. 

“ Ah! this is nothing, little one. Tou should 
have seen me that day when I went to court, 
after the one great act of my life, when with 
my own hands I held an infuriated beast by 
the horns, and flung to the earth just as it was 
plunging upon her majesty, and about to gore 
her with two horns curving so, and sharp as 
swords. You have heard the story, I dare say ?” 

Now as Adela had heard the whole thing at 
least fifty times from Dame Tillery's own lips, 
the question seemed a little superfluous. But 
fche answered, “Yes, aunt, every one who 
knows you has heard of that.” 

“But not of my presentation at court the 
day after—that was the crowning glory of my 
life, little one. You should have seen the 
queen standing there among her ladies, long¬ 
ing in her heart to embrace me, which she 
would have done, no doubt, but for that stiff 
old mistress of ceremonies, who would not per¬ 
mit it. So I went up to her myself, and would 
have knelt, which was my duty, only I was a 
little troubled about getting up again, and so 
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made a curtsy instead. At which all the court j 
smiled approval* and looked at each other in 
amazement, as if a woman of the people was 
not expected to be polite. Even the queen 
smiled, feeling my triumph, I dare say, as if I 
bad been an arch duchess, and her own sister. 
That was a glorious day, little one; something 
to remember, and to be remembered by my 
grandchildren. Only there is an impediment— 
never having had children of my own is a 
drawback when one thinks of grandchildren. 
This depresses me sometimes; but then 1 think 
of sister Doudel and you, and feel sure that all 
will come right* Since you cannot bear the 
name of your poor father, who died gloriously 
for his king, I shall propose to my sister that 
you take the name of Tillery, and carry me 
down to future ages. This is what brings me 
to Paris now. I mean to make you my heiress, 
Adela. You shall inherit The Swan from roof 
to cellar, my plaee at court, the dress that I 
wore—reverything. In fact, I mean to make a 
lady of you.” 

“ And will you do one thing?” 

“My child, I will do everything.” 

“Will you take me to St. Cloud?” 

“Willi? Of course.” 

“Very soon?” 

“ The moment I get home. Twice each week 
I send butter for her majesty’s own table from 
the dairy at la petite Trianon , for that was the 
department the queen gave me when Polignac 
persisted in staying as first lady of honor. 
Blind sb a bat; had she given me her place, 
all the women of France would have felt it as 
a compliment to themselves, and drawn nearer 
to the court, if it were only for my sake.” 

“Do you think so??’ inquired Adela, inno¬ 
cently, for the order of things had been so de¬ 
ranged in France, and she had heard so much 
about the power of the people, that Dame Til¬ 
lery’s grand boast made a profound impression 
upon her. 

“ Do I think so ? Of conyse, I do. What is it 
makes the women down yonder think so* much 
of you? Why, it is because our friend Mira- 
beau Bent you up.with that committee of 
women. How much greater the effect would 
have been if I had been chosen for a place 
near her majesty’s person* Why, child, look 
at me! I could make three of you any day, and 
hold my own with the balance. Just observe 
this for a presence.” 

Here Dame Tillery shook out. her dress and 
sailed across the room, exhibiting a person 
that would, indeed, have outweighed four of 
the slender girl who looked on* 

Vol. LVIII_5 


“You see,” observed the self-satisfied dame, 
returning to her old position, “you see what a 
chance has been lost. This Duchess de Polig¬ 
nac would keep her place, and their majesties 
let her selfishness have its way. Then what 
does she do? When the king and queen get 
more and more unpopular; when all their 
friends should have stood by them like rocks, 
this Polignao emigrates, flies from the palace 
like' a thief; while all France finds me at my 
post, making the best butter in the world for 
the royal table, as if nothing had happened. 
There is the difference, little one, between 
loyalty and that make-believe thing, which 
drove Polignac into a foreign land.” 

“I know that you are true to the queen, 
aunt,” said Adela, greatly impressed, yet 
somewhat amazed by Dame Tillery’s preten¬ 
sion. “Sometimes I fancy mother Doudel does 
not think the less of you for that.” 

“ Perhaps not. I think, at heart, my sister 
is loyal. Only she does not know the queen as 
I do. How should she, not being a member of 
the household ? But you and I, little one, un¬ 
derstand each other. Now tell me what it is 
you wish to see her majesty about?” 

Adela blushed and looked a little startled. 
She ha,d promised to keep her mission a pro¬ 
found secret—and with this pure girl all 
pledges were sacred. 

“I love the queen—my father died for her.” 

“That is enough!” exclaimed the dame, 
waving her fat hand; “that is enough. I ask 
no more. I shall say this pretty girl is my 
adopted daughter, and will, sbme time, be 
heiress of The Swan—receive her well for my 
sake. It will be done. Why, Adela, the last 
time I presented a friend at court, she was 
but little older than you are, and wanted a 
great favor. It was well that she came under 
my protection; the thing was done at once.” 

“But I shall ask for nothing. The only 
favor I want is an opportunity to serve the 
king, and die for him, as my father did, if 
that will do him good.” 

• “But it won’t. • Running away and dying 
isn’t likely to help either the king or queen. 
It w&nts brains, brains for that” 

Here Dame Tillery tapped her forehead with 
one finger, and nodded significantly. 

“All you want is a guide, and one is always 
at hand.” 

Adela drew a deep breath, and uttered a 
Silent thanksgiving that her way to the queen 
promised \o be made so smooth. 

. Having thus given vent to the self-importance 
that consumed her, Dame Tillery took off her 
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THE PRISONER OF THE BA8TILE. 


outer garments, and, seating herself in the 
cosiest chair the little room contained, watched 
the young girl. 

Then Dame Doudel came in from the market, 
light, sharp, and active as a bird. Shee&tv the 
landlady of The Swan leaning back in her 
chair, flew toward her, and in an instant was 
buried on her bosom. 

“Sister, my dear, dear sister!” 

At first the good landlady forgot her dignity, 
and gave hcr-sister a hearty embrace; but 
directly remembered herself, and put the little 
woman gently away. 

“Dame Doudel, I love you dearly; but yon 
are a Jacobin.” 

“ Sister Tillery, you are a royalist.” 

“Yes, heart, soul, and body; but one of the 
people, too.” 

44 Carrying water on both shoulders is danger¬ 
ous in these days,” answered Doudel, sharply. 

44 It is just that which will yet unite the 
people with their king. These cries of frater¬ 
nity, equality, liberty, are an insult to us of 
the court.” 

“ But the court itself must adopt them before 
the people will be satisfied, I can tell you that.” 

“Aunt Tillery—aunt Doudel, why are you 
talking so sharply? This has never happened 
before. It makes my heart sore to hear you. 
Forgive me, I cannot help speaking.” 

Both women turned from the heat of their 
anger and looked kindly on that young girl, 
who sat like a troubled angel amid her flowers, 
regarding them with tears in her eyes. 

“ Why should dissension have crept in 
here?” she said, gently. “We all love each 
other.” 

“True!” said Doudel, reaching forth he* 
hand. 

44 True!” answered Tillery, forgetting her 
dignity, in an honest buret of affection, gather* 
ing the smaller woman into her cordial em¬ 
brace. “We both love the people!” 

“And the royal family. Our blessed Lady 
give them wisdom!” said Doudel, yielding a 
little on her part. “ Heaven forbid that their 
enemies should increase!” 

Adela arose, wiped her eyes, and kissed 
them both with angelic fervor* and went away, 
leaving the sisters together. They Were not 
so far apart, after all. The very last persons 
who gave up their love for the king were the 
Dames de la Sails , to whom Doudel belonged. 

“Think what it would be if this child should 
prove a bond of unioo between the people and 
the court,” said Doudel, after the two had oen- 
versed together half an 1 hour. “The dames 


have great faith in her since she came home 
with the king’s kiss upon her forehead. 8he 
has the wish to serve her country. Keep her 
in it, for you can. Shall I tell you a name— 
the name of a person who has seen her more 
than once in this very room. Bend your head.” 

Dame Tillery bent her head, and Doudel 
whispered a name in her ear. 

44 A true patriot,” said the landlady, nodding 
her head in approval. 44 Not altogether given 
up to those new doctrines which threatens to 
drag down the throne of France. Bnt does he 
know who she is?” 

“Yes; she told him herself. But she does 
not even know his name.” 

“ Bnt why?” 

44 He does not wish it; knowing how warmly 
her heart turns to the royal family, he fears 
that it might turn against him, so he ordered 
me to keep his secret. Sister, I have an idea 
that he loves our little girl.” 

“Then it is high time that I take her away. 
She must have nothing in common with these 
agitators.” 

“Not even if it were Count Mirabeau.” 

“Count Mirabeau!” 

44 He has seen her. He came into the Assem* 
bly one day, with a flower she gave him from 
her basket in his bosom.” 

44 And flung it away afterward, as he would 
put her aside in a week. Sister, I know this 
man. When the States-General assembled at 
Versailles, he- stayed at The Swan. I liked 
him then, but afterward, when I took my place 
at court—not that I wish to boast, sister—it 
came to me that her majesty, the queen, hated 
this man, and would not endure him in her 
Sight. So, if you hope for any preferment for 
our child, keep aloof from Mirabeau.” 

“The poor child wants no preferment. We 
can take care of her. I have not set in the 
market so many years for nothing; and you 
have no children.” 

44 That istrue-^hat is true! But this Mira¬ 
beau is a dangerous man. The girl is safer 
with me just now.” 

44 But you will lot her come back again V 

“'Will I? Of course, sister. Exaltation, you 
will find, has not hardened my heart. But 
just now you must not stand in the way of her 
advancement.” 

With these sisterly feelings and amiable 
words the two women decided that Adela should 
go to Versailles for a time; thus unconsciously 
aiding in the important mission with which 
she ‘Was Charged. 

(to bS continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



We devote our entire space, this month, to 
new designs for making up ladies’ and chil¬ 
dren’s under-clothing. Our first engraving 
represents a pointed-yoke night-dress, (the 
top of it,) and may also be used for a drcssing- 
aacque. The yoke is made of alternate tucks 
of Nainsook and rows of insertion, either of 
Hamburg work or Cluny lace: the latter is, 
probably, the most durable article in use for 
under-wear. Cut out a pattern in paper of 
the yoke, and on this pattern baste the inser¬ 
tion in the position desired, with the .tucking 
between. After it is all arranged, it. may be 
stitched by the machine quite through the 
paper, tearing it away when done; but many 
persons prefer taking the yoke off of the pat¬ 
tern, and stitching it without the paper, saving 
the trouble of tearing it out: but it requires 
more careful basting. Cuffs to match; and the 
gown is cut full and straight, and gathers into 
the yoke. About four yards o € insertion and 
four yards of edging will be required. 



Our next is also a dressiug-sacque, or night¬ 
dress. In this, as will be sees, the yoke is 
toned entirely by tucking*, five small half¬ 


inch tucks straight down before, and eight the 
same sise on the shoulders. The points down 
the front are made of separate pieces, cut in 
shape, as seen, and trimmed on two sides with 
a very narrow edging or Cluny laoe. In these 
points are placed the buttons and button-holes. 
These points are continued round the neck, 
also up the hands. This design is particalarly 
adapted for a dressing-sacque, which is an 
almost indispensable article of a ladies’ toilet. 
About four yards of edging for a sacque, and 
six or more yards for a long night-dress will 
be required. 

Our next two are new arrangements for pub- 
ting on the waistbands of both ladies’ and chil¬ 
dren’s drawers. The first, ladies’ sise, has m 



small pointed yoke in front, and the back has 
drawing-strings, as has also the next, (chil¬ 
dren’s,) both opening at the sides, where they 
button. The bottoms are very handsomely and 
inexpensively ornamented by tucks and inser¬ 



tion or bias bands of linen stitched on. First 
tuck a piece an eighth of a yard wide (and 
enough for the pair of drawers) in quarter-inoh 
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tucks; then cut in points, and upon these points 
stitch a bias band of linen. In the first the main 
part of the drawers is also pointed and laid over 
the tucks, with two bands above, and the points 
edged with a narrow trimming; but just the 
linen stitched on, with a finish of tape trim¬ 
mings, looks quite as pretty, and much less 
expensive. In the next, insertion is used above 
the tucks. Tucks put on either horizontally, or 
on the bias, seem to be the favorite mode of 
trimming both petticoats and drawers, in these 
days of sewing-machines. 

The French patterns for chemises, to be 
found in the front of the number, realty be¬ 
long to this department. The skirt is cut 
straight, without gores, and the armholes 
sloped out, as may be seen in the designs. 
Simply a band of insertion for the neck, and 
it continued around a very narrow bias-piece 
at the armhole, forms all the sleeve. This 
method of making chemises is about half the 
work, very much prettier, and more comfort¬ 
able, especially for summer wear. 

We give, also in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a corset-cover, or under-waist, for 
summer wear under thin dresses. It scarcely 
needs a description, as the design is so perfect: 
puffs of Nainsook between rows of insertion. 

We give, next, three designs for bib aprons 
for infants. Nos. 1 and 2 especially for in¬ 



fants of six months. No. 8 will be suitable for 
a child of a year or year and a half. All made 
of pique, braided and trimmed with ruffling. 



For a six months child, the fleeoy pique is 
preferable, as it is more absorbent. No. 8 


lias armholes, and made of birds’-eye, or fine 
linen, trimmed with the patent rufflings, open 



edge, looks very pretty, and keeps so nicely in 
place. Something very desirable for such little 
people. 

Here is a night-cap, showing how it is to 
be cut and drawn to fit the head. Trimmed 
with a gathered ruche of muslin, edged with 
a narrow lace, or net, as preferred. This cap 
made of Swiss, and the frill edged with Valen¬ 
ciennes, makes one of the prettiest breakfast- 
caps for an elderly lady that we have ever 
seen, having the advantage of being easily 
done up. The frill may be goffered, if desired. 



Waist of dress for child of two years, formed 
of tucks, upon which the square yoke is simu¬ 
lated by a band of insertion, edged on both 
sides with a worked trimming; high in the 
neck all dresses are now made, even for the 
babies. Long sleeves, slightly gathered at the 
wrist, or else cut in the coat-shape, with a cuff 
to match the yoke. 



In the front of the number we give a flannel 
morning-jacket, showing how the trimming is 
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here. Add little designs in the squares. Bed of the number, various engravings of bodies, 
flannel jackets, with black or white cloth laid collars, etc., for summer wear. A reference to 
under, are the most serviceable. the illustrations will show how they are made, 

In the front of the number we give some cn- without a detailed description, 
gravings of chignons, showing how the braids 
















NEEDLE-CASE FOR THREADED NEEDLES. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a pattern for a needle-case to 
contain threaded needles for persons of weak 
sight. The materials are two pieces of silk or 
ribbon eight inches long and two inches broad; 
three-quarters of a yard of sarcenet ribbon for 
binding, a quarter of an inch broad. 



The outside, if of plain silk or ribbon, may 
be embroidered. One end is turned up for a 
pocket one inch and three-quarters broad, for 
a paper of needles. At the other end is a 
round on each side for cotton, with a round 
one inch broad, ornamented with colored 
stitching and button-hole stitch; an opening 
is left in each round one inch and a quarter 
broad. The middle consists of white Thibet 
or flannel, ornamented with white button-hole 
stitch for ready-threaded needles, as will be 
seen in the engraving above. The case is 
closed with buttons and silk eyes. 


BRAID TRIMMINGS. 

BT MBS. JANE WBAVEB. 


a 



We give above a new and pretty trimming jin white braid worked in oolored zephyr. These 
in braid and coral stitch, and below another, ! trimmings are very fashionable this season. 




























































SEGAR-CASE. 


BY XB8. JAKE WEAVER. 

Ih the front of the number, we give a pat- j is to be worked in gold braid on black vel- 
tern, printed in colors, of a Segar-Case, which | vet It is an exceedingly pretty design. 


WORK-CASE IN CROCHET. 

BY UBS. JAKE WEAVER. 



4 


Work-Case. —Begin by working a strip of 
double crochet one hundred and twelve stitches 
long, and sixty-eight rows wide. The four first 
rows are of plain violet silk. Fifth row: $ve 
violet stitches, two blaok, one maize, five violet, 


two black, one maize, and so on. 6th row: The 
same, but with the black silk coming forward 
by one stitch over the violet. 7th row: The 
same again, by working the first stitch upon 
the second of last row. 8th row: Plain violet. 
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WORK-BAG: LEATHER CANVAS. 

i 

BY MBS. JANIE WBAVEB. 



This bag will be found very useful for con¬ 
taining knitting and netting, as it can be made 
any size required by the length of the needles. 
The material is leather canvas, which is now 
made with a gold and silver surface, as well as 
in several shades of brown. Our model is 
worked with bright blue purse-silk, according 
to the detail given, full size, in the annexed 
engraving. The sides and lining are rich blue 
silk; blue cord and tassels finish it off. 
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LADY'S SJj'IPP/EB: DAISY PATTERN. 


BY UBS. JAKE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a pattern, j pattern is to be embroidered in yellow floss on 
printed in colors, for a Lady’s Slipper. The j black velvet. It is called the Daisy Slipper. 


NAPKIN-RING OP EMBROIDERED RIBBON 


3Y MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Blue ribbon, two inches and a 
fifth wide, black, white, and blue sewing-silk, 
crystal beads, steel beads, some cardboard. 

For this napkin-ring take first two pieces of 
bine ribbon, each twelve inches and four-fifths 
leag, round them off at both ends. Then em¬ 
broider the ends of one of the ribbons with 
three spots of crystal beads; each spot is edged 
with a row of steel beads; the ribbon is, more¬ 
over, ornamented all round the edge with a 
double row of coral stitch of black and white 
silk. The second piece of ribbon is sewn on 
the wrong side of the first, so as to form the 
lining. Then make a, slit in the ribbon at 
about five inches and a fifth from one end;.this 
slit must reach nearly across the ribbon, and 
is worked round the edge in button-hole stitch. 
Then prepare four oval-shaped pieces of card¬ 
board, which must each be two inches and two- 
fifths long, one inch and four-fifths wide; each 


of these parts is covered on one side with bine 
silk; the silk for two of these parts must be 
ornamented beforehand with crystal and steel 
beads. Each piece of cardboard and silk is 
then edged all round with button-hole stitch of 
blue silk, drawing up one crystal bead with 
each stitch; then sew together, always one part 
with embroidery and one part without, the em¬ 
broidered part being outside; the pieces are 
not joined together at the sides, but the edges 
meet under the oval embroidered part. Then 
draw both ends of the ribbon crosswise through 
the two other pieces of cardboard, and one of 
the ends, moreover, through the opening of the 
ribbon, so that the ribbon is joined into a 
circle. Lastly, work button-hole stiteh round 
the rounded-off edges of the ribbon, and edge 
them with a fringe of steel and crystal beads j 
each end o,f the ribbon must form a loop one 
inch long, as can be seen in illustration. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Mots About Home-Made Furniture.— In our lost number 
we gave a few hints About home-made furniture. At the 
request of many subscribers we add some additional in¬ 
structions this month. Chintz wardrobes, for example, are 
not very expensive, certainly less so than oak or mahogany. 
Have a carpenter make you a wardrobe the size of any 
other one, but of a mere frame-work of deal spars about two 
inches square, with ono or two cross pieces to support the 
said frame-work. Over this—top, bottom, sides, back, and 
front—stretch chintfc. Brass hooks are screwed into the top 
of the frame-work at the back, on which to hang the dresses, 
and a little brass knob by which to open the door; also a 
bolt at the top and bottom, to keep the second door from 
flying open. The frame-work ought to be made—hinges, 
bolts, and all—for less than ten dollars, even by professional 
hands. 

You can make such comfortable, nice-looking foot-stools 
by taking a square or a round case of thick canvas, and 
stuffing it tightly with any of the things we mentioned for 
cushioning the box ottomans, or with shavings. Then 
stretch a piece of pretty Berlin or other work over the top, 
put American cloth at the bottom, and hide the joining of 
the two at the sides by a thick furniture fringe of any suit¬ 
able color, which ought to sweep a little on the ground. 
These foot-stools are much nicer than any you can buy, and 
you will also have .the pleasure of reflecting that they ore 
all your own work, which is very satisfactory. 

We have seen a very comfortable little low chair for a 
bedroom (just the thing for pulling close into the fire when 
you are having a chat to your dearest friend) formed from 
one of those ugly aud uncomfortable cane-seated chairs, 
with which most bedrooms are furnished. Any chair will 
do for the purpose, provided that the seat of it is tolerably 
broAd. Have the legs of the chair sawn off two or three 
inches: in short, reduce it to pleasant diminutiveness* 
taking care that the “ hind" legs are shorter than the fore¬ 
legs. Cushion the seat and the whole of the back thickly 
and softly with the before-mentioned canvas, stuffed and 
paddod cushions. Make and put over all—seat, back, sides, 
everywhere—a loose cover of moreen or repp, leaving not 
one bit of the wood-work to be seen. Fringe, sewn round 
the seat and back, Ipoks very well, but it Is not necessary. 
Chintz does not answer so well as thick materials; but, 
should you wish to use it, you can lltie It with unbleached 
calico. When nicely done, no one can discover what was 
the original state of one of these chairs, such pretty, com¬ 
fortable little things are they. This is a capital way in 
which to utilize shabby old chain, no matter of what kind. 

For Day-Time Toilets a great many open bodices are 
worn, some with, othen without, reven, heart-shaped or 
square; often the bodices have basques, and these basques 
are most varied; sometimes there are some at the back 
only, and sometimes only in front; they are square, round, 
or pointed, and sometimes looped up into a puff. The 
sleeves are also of very different shapes, from the perfectly 
tight sleeves with creves in the Henry III. style, to the 
pagoda sleeves, or the Oriental sleeves, slit open from the 
elbow, they are made in all manner of fashions. 

For Two Dollars and a Half we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson," for one year, and also a copy of our premium 
engraving, "Our Father Who Art In Heaven." Or, if pre¬ 
ferred, either of our other premium engravings will be sent 
instead.^ “ Our Father." 
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The German Cotillion, or, as it Is generally called, “The 
German," is, as our fair readers know, almost uuiteimlly 
danced at the cloee of a party, if there is dancing at all. 
Lately, In Berlin, a very original “German” was danetd. 
The party was given by the wife of the celebrated chemist, 
Hoffman, and the studehts of the University were very 
generally invited. When figure after figure, as new ai they 
were complicated and graceful, had been danced, a table 
heaped up with bouquets of white flowers and piles of spot¬ 
lessly white favors was placed at one end of the great room, 
while at the other was a fountain spouting jets of perfumed 
water, which fell sparkling into a crystal basin adored 
with flowers. The waits was now resumed, and as each 
couple approached the table the lady took a bouquet, aid 
the cavalier a knot of ribbons; on went the waltzers toward 
the fountain, where the ladies held their flower*, and the 
gentlemen their ribbons, beneath the sweet-scented sprat; 
and instantaneously the bouquets became of every brilliant 
hue—red, violet, bine, gold, and some uuiting several colon 
in their variegated petals; while the favors became of every 
color of the rainbow. The bouquets and ribbons of the 
same shades now sought each other, and “ the new couples, 
formed by the Influence of the magic colors, whirled in 
merry surprise through the room.” A word for the unini¬ 
tiated: the aniline coloring matters, reduced to the finest 
powder, had been sprinkled over the flowers and ribbons, ia 
no way impairing their whiteness, and tho contact of the 
alcoholic liquid, prepared and perfumed, instantly produced 
the richest aniline dyes. 

Our New Novelet, m Put Out Of The Way,” causes s very 
general sensation. We repeat, what we said la«t mouth, 
that it is not a bit exaggerated. A prominent New Y^rk 
daily remarks: “ We have been so wont to regard the great 
plies of cut stone in which the Insane are imprisoned for 
cure as one of the great humanitarian triumphs of tbs age, 
that we trouble ourselves very little about what goes on in¬ 
side of them. So glaring has been the public negligence, 
that it is only lately we hare wakened to the fact that they 
could be, and were used as convenient prisons for sane 
people.” It subsequently adds, in confirmation of the treat¬ 
ment to which our hero is supposed to be subjected, the« 
pregnant words:—“In the very highest of these private 
asylums, the tortures of the shower-bath, straight-jacket, 
and saddle, are still used; but worse than these (for these 
are only prescribed by the superintendents) is the fact that 
tho patients are under the almost absolute control of keepen 
who are almost invariably selected from the lowest and 
most uneducated classes. In the male wards strenglh ia 
perhaps, necessarily, the principal requisite in the attend¬ 
ants, who are ordinarily low, stolid immigrants.” 

Our Colored Fashion-Plate, this month, represents a 
lawn-party, with croquet-players, etc., etc. These parti*« 
are going to be very fashionable, this summer, in the 
country. They are giveri In the day-time, and out-of-doors, 
though, sometimes, they finish with a dance. In-door*, after 
■unset No magazine has such fashion-plates as “Peterson. 14 

Club Subscribers to “Peterson” can get either of oar 
premium engravings by remitting $1.00. To all others the 
pirce is $2.00 for any one, or $3.00 for any two. The whcle 
five will be sent to one address, however, for $5.00. 

The Steel Bnorayino in this number is another gem 
art. Nearly all the steel engravings in “ Peterson" are, like 
this one, from original pictures. 
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A New Volume begins with this number. We continue our 
liberal inducements to clubs. At our prices, “ Peterson*' is, 
beyond all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies' 
magazines. Single subscribers get “Peterson” for $2.00, 
while all the other magazines, which huvo any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still. Specimens sent gratis. Clubs may 
begin with either the January or the July numbers. We 
can always Bupply back numbers for the year. Persons who 
order the Magazine from news dealers, or others, must look 
to them for the supply of the work. We have no agents for 
whose contracts we are responsible. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political; with De¬ 
scriptive Notice* of his Ancestry. By J. G. L. ffesekiel. 
Translated by K. R. H. Mackenzie. 1 vat., 8 ro. New York: 
Harper d Brothers. —No man, in this generation, except 
Louis Napoleon, has risen to sncli celebrity in Europe, as 
Otto Von Bismarck, the prime minister, so to speak, of 
Prussia. Naturally there has been much curiosity in regard 
to him. In this handsome volume wo have a very full ac¬ 
count of his life, as well os of his antecedents. lie comes, 
it appears, of a family of condition, which had, for cen¬ 
turies, taken more or less part in public affairs. At one 
time, it was wealthier and more powerful than it has been 
recently, or at last until Count Otto restored the fortunes of 
hbhouse; but it has always been distinguished for men of 
mark and character. The greatest of the Bismarcks un¬ 
doubtedly, however, is the present possessor of Its honors. 
He began life as a rather wild young man, so much so that 
he was called “mad Bismarck.” Subsequently, however, 
he found vent for his great energies in a political career. 
He roee to eminence slowly, yet steadily. In 1847 ho was a 
member of the diet; in 1851 ho was sent to Frankfort as 
ambassador; in 1859 he was transferred to Russia; In 1862 he 
was promoted to Paris; later in the same year he became 
premier; in 1865 he was made a Count; in 1806 he brought 
on the war with Austria, for which he had been secretly 
working for years. At Sadowa he beheld his long-cherished 
dream fulfilled in the elovation of Prussia to the virtual 
leadership of United Germany. The story of this eventful 
life is narrated in considerable detail, in the volume be¬ 
fore us, and the text is illustrated by numerous engravings, 
more than a hundred in all. The biography can hardly be 
called an impartial one, the author's partisanship is too 
pronounced for that, hut the story, on the whole, is reliable, 
and the estimate of Bismark's abilities not excessive. 

The Young Wife's Cook-Book. With Receipts for the Best 
Dishes far Rreakfast, Dinner, and Tea. By the author of 
“ The National Cook-Book .” 1 vol., 12 mo. Phikula: T. B. 
ftterson d Brothers .—All of these receipts, we are told in 
the preface, have been thoroughly tested by the author and 
compiler. Thoy are generally simple aud economical, and 
therefore suitable for young housewives. On this account 
the title of the book is exceedingly appropriate. We give 
a few receipts for preserves, a page or two further on, for 
which wo are indebted to this work. The firm of T. B. 
Peterson k Brothers is celebrated for the number, variety, 
and excellence of the cook-books it issues, from one like 
this, designed for ordinary families, up, through an ascend¬ 
ing scale, to that of Fraticatelli, renowned the world over 
far its rare and costly dishes. We advise our readers, when 
they wish a cook-book, to send for T. B. Peterson k Brothers* 
list, and make a selection. 

The Christmas Guest, and Other Stories. By Mrs. R D . 
£ N. Snuthworth and her sister, Mrs. F. Henshaw Boden. 
I soL, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —A 
handsome volnme, that^ontains several stories, all of them 
Ml at Incident, said all narrated with spirit. 


The Household Treasury. Designed for Household Use, 
and for Boarding Houses, Restaurants, etc. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
PhUada: Claxton, Remsen & Haffidfinger. —This is a small 
quarto, containing nearly threo hundred pages of fine, lined 
writing paper, designed for copying household and other 
receipts into. It is divided into appropriate heads, such as 
soups, meats, game and poultry, made dishes, salads, sauces, 
cakes, paetiy, etc., etc. Every woman, almost, knows of 
some nice dish that has been mode in her family lor years, 
or hears of some other dish that has come down in other 
families; and the “mission of this book," if wo may use a 
phrase of tho day, is to preserve such receipts, in a hand¬ 
some and convenient form. Wo wonder that nobody ever 
thought of such a work before. Every family ought to hate 
a copy of this blank book for receipts. 

Only A Girl; or, a Physician for the Soul. A Romance 
from the German by W. Von Hillem. Translated by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada : J. B. Lippincott d 
Co. —We are always glad to see a translation by Mrs. Wister, 
for she not only translates unusually well, but she also has 
a fine instinct in the selection of her novels. Her “Old 
Ma'raselle’s Secret” has proved to be one of the most popular 
books of its class, and this story will, wo think, be liked 
fully as much. The plot turns on the now much contro¬ 
verted question of woman's rights. 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Anthony Trollope. 
1 vol, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— The 
scene of this story is laid in Ireland, and the main incidents, 
if not true in themselves, which we incline to think, are 
founded on truth. In no other of his fictions, except in 
“The Lost Chronicle of Barsct,” has Anthony Trollope risen 
to such tragic power as in this one. The heroine, with all 
her faults, thoroughly enlists the sympathies of the reader. 
The trial-scene is a powerful chapter.' 

Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M. D., Thirty-six Years 
Missionary in India. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D. 
1 ml., 12 mo. New York: Harper d- Brothers. —The sub¬ 
ject of this memoir was one of tho most self-sacrificing of 
that noble band of men who go forth “to preach the gospel,” 
anil to “do good unto all men." The story of his life is well, 
and sympathetically told in the volnme before us. 

Man's Wrongs: or, Woman's Foibles. By Kate Manton. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby & DamreU. —A story by a 
new writer, professing, us the preface rays, to expose the 
foibles and vanities of woman. We are strongly inclined to 
think that the author is a man, who has assumed a woman's 
name the better to conceal his masked batteries. 

Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. —Another volume of the “ Illus¬ 
trated Library of Wonders." There are twenty-eight illus¬ 
trations in the volume. Like all of the series, this work is 
capitally done. The old motto, “much in little,” ought to be 
on the title-pages of all these volumes. 

Self-Help; Wills Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and 
Perseverance. By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 
Harper d Brothers.— A book that every boy ought to read, 
and, for that matter, most adults also. If you wish to know 
how real, true men are formed, study “Self-Help.” The 
work is as entertaining as it Is instructive. 

Debenham's Vino. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —The best novel this lady 
has written, if we except that charming prose idyl, “Bar¬ 
bara's History.” The volume is full of illustrations. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —A now edition, beautifully 
illustrated, of one of the most popular books of its kind. 
The price is a miracle of cheapness, being only fifty cents. 

Baffled. By Julia Goddard. 1 vol, 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —A novel by a comparatively new writer, 
but still a story of very great iuterest. It is illustrated 
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OUR ARM-CHAJR_TABLE DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. < The •impUcity of their mechanism makes the repairs easy; 


CttEBRATED Cook-Books.— Messrs. T. B. Peterson ft Broth¬ 
ers, 300 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are the publishers of 
the best Cook-Books issued in the world. They liave Just 
{seared a new one, entitled “The Youno Wife’s CooE-Book.” 
It contains receipts of oil the best dishes to be prepared for 
Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, us well as a large number of 
entire New Receipts, for Cooking and preparing in all dif¬ 
ferent ways: Soup, Fish, Oysters, Terrapin, Lobsters, Meats, 
Omelets, Meat Pies, Poultry, Game, Tea Cakes, Jellies, Hot 
Rolls, Preserve's, Salads, Stews, Puddings, Pies, Pastries, 
Dessert, Cakes, Biscuits, Tickles, Sauces, etc., with miscella¬ 
neous receipts and invaluable hints to Wives In every article 
of Household use. It is by the author of “The National 
Cook-Book.” The receipts contained in “The Young Wife’s 
Cook-Book,” liave been thoroughly tested by the author for 
many years, and will be found to be invaluable to every 
Housekeeper. No Wife, no Lady, no Family, should be 
without a copy of “The Young Wife's Cook-Book.” It is 
publish cm] in a large duodecimo volume, of seven hundred 
pages, strongly bound in cloth, price $1.75 a copy. 

T. B. Peterson ft Brothers also publish all the beat and 
most popular, as well as the most economical Cook-Books 
issued. Price of each, $1.75, bound in cloth. Their names 


are as follows: 

Mias Leelit's New Cookery-Book, - $1.75 

Mrs. Goodie!low’s Cookery as it Should Be, - - 1.75 

The National Cook-Book, - - - 1.75 

Peterson’s New Cook-Book,- - - - - 1.75 

Widdifield's New Cook-Book, ----- 1.75 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book, ----- 1.75 

Miss Leslie's New Receipts for Cooking, - 1.75 

Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million, - - - - 1.75 


The Family Save-All. By author National Cook-Book, 1.75 
Francatelli’s Celebrated Cook-Book. The Modem 

Cook, with 62 Illustrations, 600 large octavo pages, 5.00 

Every housekeeper should possess at least one of the 
aliove celebrated and economical Cook-Books, as they would 
save the price of it in a week’s cooking. 

The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Cppics 
Of either one, or of all of the above Cook-Books, will l>c sent, 
post-paid, to any one, to any place, on receipt of the price of 
the ones wanted, in a letter, by the publishers, T. B. Peter¬ 
son ft Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A Question in Many Homes.— The fine times when we 
could all live on the fat of tlio land have gone by, perhni»s 
never to return. Of late, the question l»ow to obtain the 
largest amount of wholesome, palatable nourishment at the 
lowest possiblo price, has been earnestly discussed In thou¬ 
sands of American homes. The introduction of 8ea-Moss 
Farine ns a national food staple, solves that problem. From 
no othor article under the sun can the same amount of deli¬ 
cious faro be obtained for the same cost. The custards, 
Charlottes, jellies, puddings, etc., made from it are “fit for 
Juno when she banquets;” and as a clarifier for refining 
dder and other fermented potables, it has no equal. The 
Sxv-Moss Farine Co., who own the patent for the article, 
have their central depot at 53 Park Place, New York, and 
Within twelve months they have established a business of 
iumeuse magnitude and importance. 

Facts for tiie Ladies. —Sister Dorothea, Congregation of 
Notre Dam", Montreal, says:—“ For ten years past we have 
boon using in our establishment Wheeler ft Wilson's Sew¬ 
ing-Machines, and also Sewing-Machines of other manu¬ 
facturers ; and after so many years we have arrived nt the 
conclusion that Wheeler ft Wilson’s Sewing-Machines are 
greatly mperior to all other*. 

“•All the parts of their mechanism are so strong that the 
expense for repairs is merely a trifle. Besides, they can 
oxoQgte a larger variety of sewing than all other machines. 


they do not tire the operator, and make very little nolle in 
running. In a word, they cannot tail to be of great Talas 
to persons in want of Sewing-Machines.” ^ 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasooabk 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. - 


TABLE DEPARTMENT. 

How to Carve. —Although it is a daily duty for many men 
and women to cut up meat for a family, there are multi¬ 
tudes who do it neither well nor wisely. The following 
suggestions, from an agricultural paper, on this point, nay 
not be out of place, the more especially to young house¬ 
keepers : 

To carve fowls, which should always be laid with the 
breast uppermost, place the fork in the breast, and take off 
the wings and legs without turniug the fowl; then ent out 
the merry thought; cut slices from the breast; cut oat tbs 
collar-bone; cut off the side pieces, and then cut the cartaa 
in two. Divide the joints in the leg of a turkey. 

In carving a sirloiu, cut thin slices from the side next to 
you, (it must be put on the dish vvith tlio tenderloin under¬ 
neath,) then turn it. Help the guests to both kinds. 

In carving a leg of mutton or ham, begin by cutting scro* 
the middle to the bone. >• 

Cut a tongue across, and not lengthwise, and held from 
the middle part. 

Carve a forequarter of lamb by separating the shoulder 
from the ribs, and then divido the ribs. 

To carve a loin of veal, begin at tbo smaller end and »epe- 
rate the ribs. Help each one to a piece of kidney and it* 
fat. Carve pork and mutton the samo way. 

To carve a fillet of veal, begin nt the top and help to the 
stuffing with each slice. In a breast of veal, separate U* 
breast and brisket, and then cut up, asking which port a 
preferred. 

In carving a pig, it is customary to divide it, and take off 
the head before it comes to tlio table, as to many perwai 
the head is revolting. Cut off the limits and divide the ril* 
In carving venison, make a deep incision down the bone 
to let out the juice, and turu the brood end toward yea, 
cutting deep, and in thiu slices. Warm plates are very 
necessary with venison and mutton, aud in winter are de¬ 
sirable for all meats. 

% 

IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 
Amusements with Numbers.— A pleasant way of whiKnf 
away an hour, in the evening, especially for young poopk, 
is to amuse your friends with games about numbers. Fer 
instance, “To Tell a Number Thought of.” This trick may 
be done in various ways. The following is ingenious► 
Tell the person who has thought of the number (a) to 
multiply it by three, (5) to add one, (c) to multiply again by 
three, ( d) to add the number first thought of. The n«dt 
will always be n number ending with the figure 3. Ask the 
person to tell you the result, and (r) in your own mind cut 
off the final three, and yon have tlio uumber thought o* 
Example. —Say the number thought of i« 11. Multiplied 
by three it Is 33; with one added 34. This multiplied by 
three makes 102. The addition of the number thought of 
makes 113; cut off the three, and you have 11, the number 
thought ot 4 

The rapidity with ANhich the number can be told is tbs 
t feature in this recreation. The moment 113 is told to you* 

^ you say “ 11” so quickly, that you cauuot have hod tism w 
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reverse the processes th your mind by which the number 
tu arrived at. 

In doing this and all similar tricks, Insist on having the 
calculations made on paper. If you fail, examine the peper, 
and you wilt be able to detect any error in multiplication, 
or departure from your instructions. If you do hot take this 
precaution, you ore always at tho mercy of a careless opera¬ 
tor, or bad arithmetician. Have some slips of paper ready 
prepared, and be sure to take each slip away after the trick 
is over, aud before giving another. 

If asked to repeat the trick, modify It In some way, so as 
to conceal the mode of obtaining the result. Thus, to take 
the example given, tell the person after adding the number 
thought of to double the result; you will then cut off the 
figure 6, and in yonr mind halve the remainder, and so 
announce the number almost as quickly as before. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JK3"> Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been letted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DRINKS AND JELLIES. 

Raspberry-Vinegar forms, when mixed with abont eight 
parts of water, n most delicious, cooling, and wholesome 
' summer beverage. It may bo made according to either of 
the following receipts: No. 1. Take fresh raspberries picked 
from their stalks, three pounds, best white wine vinegar, two 
pints. Steep the raspberries for a fortnight in a covered 
glass vessel in tho vinegar, and then strain without pressing, 
adding afterward two or three pounds of loaf-sugar, which 
Is to be dissolved with a gentle heat in the water-bath. By 
this method, which is, unfortunately, expensive, the beau- 
fhl aroma of the frnit Is entirely preserved. No. 2. Boil 
down the jnice of raspberries with an equal weight of sugar, 
and add to the mixture an equal quantity of the best white 
wine, or French vinegar. This method is by far the most 
economical. No. 3. By adding half a pint of raspberry-jelly 
to one pint of the best white wine vinegar, raspberry-vinegar 
may be formed instantaneously. No. 4. Very fine. Fill 
glass jars, or large, wide-necked bottles, with very ripe but 
perfectly sonud, freshly-gathered raspberries, freed from tho 
■talks, and cover them with pale white wine vinegar; they 
may be left to infuse from a week to ten days without injury, 
or the vinegar may be poured from them In four or five. 
After it is drained off, turn tho fruit into a hair-sieve placed 
over a deep dish or bowl, as the juico will flow slowly from 
It for many hours; put fresh raspberries into the bottles, 
and pour the vinegar back upon them. Two or threo 
days later change the fruit again, and when it has stood tho 
same space of time, drain the whole of the vinegar from it; 
pass it thibagh a jelly-hog, or a thick linen cloth, and boil 
it gently for four or fivo minutes with its weight of good 
sugar, roughly powdered, or a pound and a quarter to tho 
exact pint, and be very careful to remove tho scum entirely 
as it rises. On the following day bottlo tho syrup, observing 
tbs directions we have given for the strawberry-vinegar. 
When the frnit is scarce, it may be changed twice only, and 
left a few days longer in the vinegar. 

Ckrrant-Jelly .—Pick fine, red, but long ripe currants from 
the stems; bruise them and strain the Jnice from a quart at 
a time, through a thin muslin f wring it gently, to get all 
the liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each pound of 
juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it over a gentle firs; 
let It become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it 
by taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if it is not 
quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes lohgbr. 

Stack Currant- Vinegar.—To four pounds of frnit, very 
ripe, pot three pints of vinegar; let it stand three days; stir 
occasionally; squeeze and strain the frnit. After boiling 
ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one pound of Inmp- 
■qgsr. Boil twenty minutes. 


Blackberry and Elderberry-Winr. — Blackberry-Wine .— 
Choose a dry day for collecting the fruit, set it in an open 
vessel, (one of those having a tup fitted to the side of ft 
rather near the bottom,) and pour over the fruit sufficient 
boiling water to cover It. N.vt let the blackberries be 
braised thoroughly; cover the vowel, and let it stand three 
or four days, when it will be found that the pulp has formed 
Into a crust on the top. The fluid must then lie drawn off 
Into another vessel, and one pound of sugar ad«!ed to each 
gallon, and well mixed in, after which it is ready to be put 
into a cask for a week or ten days to work, during which 
time the cask should be kept well filled, more especially at 
first. When the working has ceased, let the wine be bunged 
down; at the end of six or nine months It may be bottled. 
The addition of about a gill of port-wine to each bottlo will 
be found a great improvement, and if kept for four or five 
years it will be excellent. Elderberry- Wine. —Take six 
gallons of berries, seven of water, a quarter of a pound of 
allspice, two ounces of giuger, and a few cloves, and boil 
them together for half an hour, when they will, probably* 
be reduced to seven or eight gallons. Well press the ter¬ 
ries through a sieve, and put three pounds and a half of 
moist sugar to every gallon, and you will then have enough 
altogether to fill a nine-gallon cask. After the sugar is put 
in, boil till the liquor becomes clear, and os the scum rises 
remove it. Let the liquor be taken to a cool place, and 
poured into the cask, and when about lukewarm put in a 
piece of toast dipped in thick yeast. Look at it the next 
day, and If fermentation should not have commenced, tnko 
out a little of the wine, boil it, and pour it back. Should 
this still not b© found to have had the desired effect, add an¬ 
other piece of toast and yeast, aud let it stand a week. Fill 
up the cask when the working has stopped, and closely bung 
! It down. In about three months it will be ready to drink, 

| but it may be kept for years. 

| Currant and Gooseberry-Compote. —Put one quart of red 
| currant-juice to five pounds of loaf-sugar; set it on the fire, 

! and when the sugar is dissolved, put in eight pounds of red, 
rough, ripe gooseberries; lot them boil half an hour, then 
put thorn into an earthen pan, and leave them to stand for 
two days; then boil them again until they look clear; put 
them Into pots, and let them stand a week to dry a little ut 
the tops, then cover them with brandy papers. 

Currant-Jam—Red, White, or Black.— Strip your currants, 
and put them Into your pan, with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit; add your sugar after your fruit 
has boiled a few minutes; boil all together, mashing your 
fruit with a wooden spoon; boil all gently for half an hour, 
then fill your jars. 

Currant- Wine. —Dissolve eight pounds of sugar, or honey, 
in fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
add the jnice of eight ponnds of red or white currants; then 
ferment for twenty-four hours; to every two gallons add 
two pounds of sugar, and clarify with tho whites of eggs. 

PRESERVES. 

Brandy-Peaches. —Select tho white cling-stones, known 
by the name of the “Ileath Peach.” Make a hot ley of 
ashes and water, put in a few peaches at a time, and let 
them remain abont a minute and a half, or until tlie skin 
will mb off with yonr finger. ' Take them out, and threw 
them In a vessel of cold water. IVhcn all arc dono In this 
manner, mb off tho skins with a cloth, and throw them into 
another vessel ot cold water. Make a syrnp of half a pound 
of sugar to a pound of frnit—prepare it in the same manner 
as for preserves. Put in yonr peaches, and let them boil 
until they* are sufficiently tender to be easily pierced with a 
straw. Take them ont, and add to eaGh pint of syrup a 
quart of the very beet white brandy. When tho fruit is 
cool, put ft Into yonr Jars, and leave plenty of room to fill 
them with the syrup—as, if packed too closely, they toe* 
their shape. 
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FASHIONS FOB JULY. 


Preferred Qreen-Gages .—Prepare the fruit by pricking 
each one with a needle, to prevent them from bunting. 
Leavo a portion of the stem on each, as it gives small fruits 
a handsome appearance on the table. Make a syrup of a 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, and a gill of water to 
a pound of sugar. Add a quarter of au ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved in warm water, to ever}' six pounds of sugar* 
When the sugar is dissolved, put it with the dissolved isin¬ 
glass over the fire, boil, and skim it—then pour it out of the 
kettle. Wash the kettle, put the syrup back again, put in 
the fruit, and boil it till, by holding one toward the light. 
It looks clear. Take the gages out ono at a time, strain the 
syrup, put the fruit in jars, and pour the syrup over warm. 
Paste them up the next day. 

Preserved Pears .—Peel the pears, and if they are large, 
cut each one in four pieces, and take out the core. To a 
pound of fruit, weigh a pound of sugar; dissolve the sugar 
with just enough water to wet it; odd a quarter of an ounce 
of isinglass, dissolved in warm water, to five pounds of sugar. 
When the sugar is dissolved, make the syrup, and oook the 
fruit until it is clear. 

PcacJtrMarmalade .—Pare and cut up the peaches in small 
pieces, and to a pound Of fruit add a pound of sugar. When 
the* sugar is dissolved, set it over the fire, and let it boil till 
it, is smooth paste. Stir it all the time it is boiling. Put it 
in tho jars whilo warm, and paste tliciq over tho next day. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fro. I.—Walking-Press.—T he under-skirt of mauve silk, 
is made with ono deep pleated flounce; the upper-skirt is of 
Chambray gauze, loosely looped up in the back; broad 
mauve silk sush; white hat, with mauve plume. 

Fio. n.— Reception-Dress. —Tho undcr-skirt Is of pink 
silk, with three pleated flounces; over-dress of white grena¬ 
dine, looped at tho sides, and trimmed with pink ribbon 
and white fringe: the body is made with deep points back 
and front, and is trimmed with pink fringe and pink bows 
down the front; wide sleeves, ornamented to correspond. 
Straw hat, with white plume. 

Fio. in.—SnoRT House-Dress. —Under-dress of green silk, 
with a deep flounce laid in wide pleats; upper-dress of white 
muslin, puffed lengthwise, and profusely trimmed with lace 
and green ribbon. Above this skirt are two other shorter 
ones, the upper one only reaching across the front; these 
are trimmed with lace and quillings of ribbon; the back of 
the dress is ornamented with a series of green bows, put on 
between twe rows of lace, and terminated with a long, green 
fringe. Plain, low waist, with a cape to correspond with 
the skirt, and long, close sleeves. 

Fio. iv.—IIouse-Dress of White Oroandt Spotted with 
Lilac. —The skirt, which is rather long, is trimmed, with a 
flounce of tho same, not very wide, nor very ful}, *nd put 
on with box-pleats quite far apart. The waist is cut open 
in front, and trimmed with a bias band of silk and a narrow 
pleated ruffle of plain white organdy. Long, close sleeves 
to correspond with the body; broad lilac sash tied at the 
back. 

Fio. v.—House-Dress of White Grenadine, Spotted with 
Pine. —The skirt is long and plain,, and is worn over a thin 
mnslin petticoat; the basque is made of white silk, with a 
pink satin stripe in it; it is square at thq neck in front, and 
is long and full ut the back, and trimmed with narrow 
friuge. Garden hat of Leghorn, trimmed with roses and 
wheat; long, gray gauze veil. 

Fio. n.—W edding-Dress of White 8ilk.— The petticoat 
is plain; over this is a train-skirt,'trimmed with a mohing 
of wliite satin ribbon and white fringe; the apron front is 
ornamented in the same style. Plain waist, with a basque and 
wide flowing sleeves, trimmed iu tb® same manner. Long, 
fhll tulle veil, and a wreath of orange-blossoms on the head. 

Fio. vu.—Mocxtain or Traveling-Dress.— Tho under* 1 


skirt, which is rather Bbort and plain, is of dark-green, 
blue-and-black plaid flannel; the upper-dress is of dark- 
gray delaine, trimmed with block braid; the waist is dose- 
fitting, with a pointed basque. 

Fio. viii.— Walking-Dress of Black and White Plud.— 
The under-skirt has one deep bias ruffle, headed by a mauve 
quilling above a band of black velvet; the upper-skirt, which 
is half-long and looped up at the sides, and the short jacket, 
with wide sleeves, are all trimmed with fringe and black 
velvet. 

Fio. ix.—Mourning Walking-Dress op Black Alpaca.— 
Tho under-skirt has one deep ruffle laid in box-pleats; the 
upper-skirt, which nearly reaches this, is trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle in the same style; over this is an apron with 
side basques, opening over a block ribbon bow ornamented 
to correspond. Tight body, and long, close sleeves. 

General Remarks. —We give, this month, as usual, the 
newest style of bonnets, collars, fichus, muslin bodies, etc. 
Our engravings will show how these are to be made more tally 
than we can describe them. The threatened change of short 
to long skirts for street dresses, will be heard of with regret 
by all sensible people; that they are more elegant no one will 
deny, though, for young girls, the short skirts, puffed and 
bowed in a moderate degree, are very jaunty. As yet now 
of the out-of-door dresses received from Paris are made with 
train-skirts; but they are longer than they were last year, 
touching the ground at the back, and proportionally long 
all round. Some of these are made with a short court-tnia 
over tho very much trimmed petticoat: and for the street 
tills train is looped up in a graceful manner, and let down 
for tho house. Under-skirts or petticoats are most elabor¬ 
ately trimmed with ruffles, puffs, pleats, etc., and black lacs 
and fringe is also very much used, as well as bows and loops 
of ribbon. Some of the newest French dresses have points 
both hack and front; some a point only at the back, with a 
waistband and bow in front: and others with a point in 
front, with a waistband (reaching from the side seams) and 
a bow at tho bock. Dresses of fine, unbleached linen are 
trimmed with flounces and ruffles of white embroidery, and 
edging and insertion of unbleached thread. Some of these 
linens can be bought as low as twenty-flve cents a yard, but 
they are coarse, and they vary in price from that up to two 
dollare per yard. Whito muslin dresses are trimmed with 
ruffles and knots of riblwn, though some are more elaborate, 
and are ornamented with Valenciennes lace, and very ex¬ 
pensive. Figured orgnndies are sometimes plain, but most 
frequently ruffled with either stripes of the same, or with 
white orgaudy. 

Straw Bonnets of an entirely different shape from those 
worn during the winter are worn; they fit on the back of 
the head over the braids, and come close to the bafr iu 
front. They are usually trimmed with a narrow pleating of 
ribbon or tulle on the iuside, and are much ornamented 
with flowers and gauze, or crept dt chene. 


CHILDREN S FASHIONS. 

Fie. i. — Little Girl's Dress of Blue Foulard.— The 
lower-skirt has one ruffle; tho upper-skirt is looped up at 
the sides with bows of blue ribbon, and trimmed with s 
ruffle at the back only; high waist, with the trimming pet 
on square; long, tight sleeves. 

Fig. a—C hild’s Dress of Gray Summer Poplin, —Lower* 
skirt plain, except two rows of braid around the bottom; 
plain waist, with a cape cut out in turrets, scalloped and 
trimmed with braid and small rosettes; sash to correspond 
Small, gray straw bat and plumes. 

Fio. m.— Dress of Nankeen-Colored Pongee.— The skirt 
is trimmed with three bands of black velvet ribbon, tbs 
middle one being the widest; the waist is cut with basque*, 
deeper at tho back than in front, and has revert on the bodjr, 
and is trimmed like the skirt. Long coat sleeve. 
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VISITING-DRESS. COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte . 
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As published by SEP. WINK"EE, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden. St* Philadelphia. 


1. Ive travel! d a-bout a 

2. I have no wife to 

3. It's all ve-ry well to de- 

4. If a hur-ri-cane rise in 


irliBSi 


bit in my time, And of trouble* Fve seen a few. But found it bet-ter in 

bother my life, No lov - er to prove un-true,. But the whole day long with a 

pend on a friend, That is, if you've proved him true,. But you’ll find it bet-ter by 

the mid-day skie* And the aun is lost to view,. Move stead-i - ly by, with 


-tSmESErmmESF^m? 


ev* - ry clime To pad-dle my own ea - noe., 

laugh and a song, I pad dle my own ca - noe.. 

far in the end, To pad-dle your own oa - noe.. 

a stead-fast eye, And pad-dle your own ca - noe.. 


My wants are small, I 
I rise with the lark, and from. 
To “ borrow ” is dearer by 
The dai - sies that grow ia 
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PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 
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Vol. LYIII. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1870. No. 2. 


THE RED FLAG. 

BT HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“Isn’t it dreadful?" said Minnie Sherwood 
to her mother, taking off her bonnet as she 
spoke. “The Malcolms are to be sold out to¬ 
day. I have just been by the house, and saw 
the red flag of the auctioneer there.** 

“Dreadful, indeed!” replied her mother, 
after a pause, “but hardly more than might 
hare been expected. The Malcolms, as every 
one knows, have been living beyond their 
means for years; and an end, my dear, must 
come to extravagance, sooner or later.** 

“But they were such nice people. Mrs. 
Malcolm always gave such handsome parties.” 

“Giving handsome parties, my child, don’t, 
as I understand it, make people nice,** said 
the mother, gravely. “Understand me. If 
the parties are given by those who can afford 
it, I find no fault: in fact, I like the people all 
the better. But it is the reverse when enter¬ 
tainments are given by families that can’t 
afford them. In that case, the parties are 
really given on other people’s money.’* 

“But, after all,” replied the daughter, hesi¬ 
tatingly, “people like the Malcolms are nicer 
than people like the Taylors, who never enter¬ 
tain, or but rarely.” 

“The Taylors are a case in point, and I 
thank you for quoting them,” said the mother. 
“I can remember when the Malcolms were 
married, and also when the Taylors were; it 
was, I think, in the very same year; and it 
was not so long ago, though you were too 
young to recollect it. Both Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Malcolm were clerks, at fixed salaries, 
and Mr. Taylor, if anything, was the richest. 
The bride, in each case, was pretty. The 
Malcolms made a great show when they went 
to housekeeping; their fine furniture was the 
talk of the whole town: you would have thought 
they were as rich as Squire Brown well. The 
Taylors began more quietly. As it commenced, 
so it has continued: on one side, display and t 
Vol. LVI1I.—7 


extravagance; on the other, plain living and 
a judicious economy. Both families, in your 
time, have had much the Bame style; for as the 
Malcolms got poorer, the Taylors grew better 
off. They are now next door neighbors, and 
the houses are exactly alike: only the one 
spends, or has spent, much more on show than 
the other. To-day ruin, as you tell me, has 
come to the Malcolms, while the Taylors are, 
I’ve no question, better off than ever.” 

“But I pity Mrs. Malcolm so much,” said 
the daughter. “She has always been so kind 
to me.” 

“Yes, if kindness means asking you to all 
her parties, and professing to be a great friend 
of yours. You know, my dear Minnie, that we 
have never agreed on this point. I have often 
told you to decline Mrs. Malcolm’s invitations, 
because I did npt like you to accept hospitali¬ 
ties, which I believed the hostess could not 
afford; and sometimes you have thought mo 
hard on you, and unjust to Mrs. Malcolm. But 
you see, now, that I was right.” 

“ Still I pity her.” 

“So do I, in one sense; but hardly in the 
one you mean. We should have compassion 
for everybody, and so I pity even the most 
willful wrong-doer. But if you imply, as I 
think you do, that Mrs. Malcolm ought to be 
pitied because she is not to blame, 1 do not 
agree with you. She was vain as a girl, fond 
of show, and reckless of cost, provided she 
gained her ends. Mr. Malcolm, if he had mar¬ 
ried a different wife, would never huve come 
to ruin. Our sex, my child, are not always 
blameless when bankruptcy overtakes a family. 
Too many wives are like Mrs. Malcolm, and 
never care what a thing costs, if they wish it, 
and can get their husbands to give it to them. 
Remember, I am not advocating meanness, for 
that is as bad, in its way, as extravagance. 

I The true rule is to live according to your 
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income. If you are rich, spend accordingly. 
If you are poor, deny yourselves. To be 
miserly, to love money for its owp sake, is, 
in a different way, as much of a vice, as to 
spend what is not your own, or to incur debts 
that you know you can never pay. Now it is 
this latter of which the Malcolms have been 
guilty. Their popularity, for they were popu¬ 
lar with the unthinking, was purchased at the 
expense of other people’s pockets.” 

“ It is because they thought -they couldn’t 
afford it, then, that the Taylors have not en¬ 
tertained as much as the Malcolms,” 

“ I have no doubt of it, my dear. I know Mrs. 
Taylor well. She is as fond of society as her 
neighbor, and nothing gratifies her more than 
to see people about her enjoying themselves: if 
she had been born rich she would have given 
plenty of parties. But she don’t think right 
to give parties, if she has to cheat the confec¬ 
tioner out of his bill. Once a year, as you 
know, she has a very pretty evening-reception, 
but to entertain oftener, as she freqi^ently tells 
me, is beyond her means. She was brought 
up by an excellent mother, who taught her 
what was her duty, and early in life, as they 
were not rich, she learned the hard lesson to 
deny herself. The result is that she has made 
Mr. Taylor a thrifty wife, and has materially 
assisted him the road to fortune. She has 


never been penurious, however. Her children 
have always had what pleasures she could 
afford to give them. As her husband’s means 
have increased, she has spent money more 
freely, and now is able to live, and continue 
to live, in handsome style, while the Malcolms, 
by following a different course, have fallen 
into irretrievable ruin.” 

“You speak, roa, as if a wife had more to 
do with a husband’s prosperity, or the reverse, 
than himself,” said the daughter, thoughtfully. 

“Not more, my child, but as much. The 
wife is really the one to regulate the expenses 
of the household. It is the husband’s duty to 
provide the money: it is hers to make it go as 
far as she can. Every husband ought to tell 
his wife how much he can afford to spend, and 
she, on her part, ought to do the best that is 
possible with it. If she wastes, or does not 
distribute it judiciously, or lays out too much 
on mere display, she commits a grievous wrong. 
Women should not be mere ornaments, my dear. 
They should take their part in the affair* of 
life as fully as the other sex: they should do 
‘the work set before them’ just as honestly 
as a man does his. It is when they fail to do 
this,” emphatically said Mrs. Sherwood, “that 
they squander their husband's means, and then 
comes ruin and disgrace, and the auctioneer’* 
Red Flag. 


SONG. 

BY MRS. ELLEN M. Ml TO HELL. 


Tax hills lie flushed and warm 
’Neath Summer’s fond caress; 

And the flower-sprites, with subtle charm. 
Have decked the earth in a radiaut dress. 
The zephyrs whisper low. 

The roses bend to hear; 

The streamlets softly flow, 

And skies above are clear. 

TVas there ever bridal morning 
That had a fairer dawning ? 


The dew upon the leaves 
Still sparkles, fresh and bright; 

And with tutey Angers Nature weaves 
A robe so fair ns to dazzle the sight. 
The birds, with gleeful trills, 

Sour upw ard to the skies; 

Each pulse with rapture thrills— 
Earth seems like Paradise. 

Ah ! never bridal morning 
Had sweeter, fairer dawning. 


SONNET. 

BY HOBAOS TI1TOST1. 


How many tender souls, of promise fair, 
Are trampled into darkness at the feet 
Of cold contempt, dying, or obsolete; 
Oppressive scorn and overwhelming care 
The cruel parents of their last despair; 
When but a touch of pity, a kind word, 
A smile, or kiss, by charity conferred, 


Had been Salvation’s sign descending there. 
Hearken, oh, w’orld! nnto the mourner* wail, 
(Ye need no troubled search for frequent things^ 
Or heed—more piteous yet—the features pale 
Of heroism, where insult only wrings 
Mutely that tenderness which ye assail; 

And let thy mercy with thy tears prevail. 
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BT PRANK LSI BENEDICT. 1 


Thr house might have been an enchanted 
castle in a fairy-story for any sound of life 
there was; and its exterior and surrounding 
grounds were picturesque and old enough to 
carry out the comparison. It was a great, 
dark stone dwelling, flanked with wings, oyer- 
grown with English ivy and Virginian creepers, 
and stood on an eminence, from which the lawn 
sloped toward the road, graceful elms and syca¬ 
mores making a dense shade eyen at noonday. 

It had fallen from ita once high estate, how¬ 
ever. The grand saloon, in which Mrs. Madison 
had once danced at a ball, was now filled with 
Bchool forms and desks, and at almost any other 
time of year was peopled with girlish figures. 
Now it was August, and a holiday, and hence 
the rooms were eiripty. While yet In the first 
bloom of youth, the Misses Hobart had found 
themselves orphans, and penniless, except that 
they still owned the old family mansion. They 
acted bravely. They opened a school, and after, 
years of struggle were successful. They were 
now tall, dignified women, nearer fifty than 
forty. There had been another sister, much 
younger than themselves, petted and indulged, 
as was natural, who had proved rather a dis¬ 
appointment, sea such pets often do. She was 
weak, selfish, vain, and ended by making a 
runaway match, and coming back to the shelter 
of h$r old home, after a few years, to die, and 
leave a little girl to her sisters* charge. This 
had been during their early struggles, and 
they had been willing to relinquish the girl to 
a relative of her father’s, who was rich, though 
il was a heart-break to do it. 

That was many years ago, and the child, 
Evelyn March, was now a girl of nineteen, and 
at this moment was a resident in the deserted 
house again. Old Mr. March was unreason¬ 
able and had a high temper; Miss March was 
in the Bsme predicament; and at last they had 
a violent quarrel. Mr. March said, that, if the 
young lady would not obey him, he would find 
some more amenable person among his troop 
of relations to inherit his money. That speech 
tnade Miss Eve utterly unmanageable. She 
eared nothing about his fortune, she hated 
money—quite forgetful how useful it had been 
in making her life pleasant; so, in the end, 
she flew off to Hobart Hall, and descended like 
* beautiful fury upon her aunts. 


The old maids could Aeb plainly that both 
uncle and niece were wrong; but the only 
thing to be done was to write soothing letters 
to the old gentleman, be affectionate to the 
recalcitrant Evelyn, and let matters take their 
course. 

The young woman had returned ;, ju8t as the' 
summer session was drawing to a close. Mfss 
Hobart had made arrangements for a little re-' 
laxation, the first time she had done so within 
the memory of man. She was going on a visit, 
and Miss Agatha was to matronize a trio of 
young ladies, whose rightful guardians de¬ 
sired them to have a foretaste of pleasure at a 
watering-place. Eve’p arrival made a little 
confusion in her relative’s plans; but as soon 
as she perceived that, she insisted on (heir 
going their ways, and leaving her to the soli¬ 
tude of the old house. 

“I’ve got my living to earn, and t want a 
summer, alone, to brush up my studies. If you 
won’t trust me to teach here, I shall advertise 
for a place. I think I understand music, and 
thanks to dawdling about Europe so many 
years, I really speak three or four languages 
with as much ease as I do niy own. I am sure 
it will be a saving, for thofee old frowsy profes¬ 
sors charge horrible prices.” 

Her aunts, finding her determined, yielded, 
and set off in their separate directions. For 
awhile she found her own society very dull. 
But she was determined not to give up. ShB 
tried hard to be interested in various sorts 
of learned hooks, puzzled her brain over dry 
treatises, till at times she thought it was be¬ 
coming ossified, at others turning into a sponge, 
and consoled herself by thinking that was the 
state to whidh a woman ought to be reduced, 
who expected to become a fit instructress for 
youthful minds. Of dourse, there came days 
when the very quiet was intolerable, and with 
the usual impatience of her age; it seemed that 
any necessity for action would be easier to 
bear than that inaction. Altogether, it was 
not a pleasant experience, and Miss Eve was 
forced to confess to herself that she was much 
less self-reliant, and more easily depressed by 
exterior influences, than she could have be¬ 
lieved possible. 

One day she was absolutely driven out of the 
house by a cleansing devil, which had taken 
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possession of the old housekeeper; so she estab¬ 
lished her tent in a summer-house in a secluded 
portion of the groiinds, and decided that she 
would reward her perseverance by an idle day 
over a new novel. She sat there and lost her-, 
self in the beautiful world created by the ro¬ 
mancer’s spells, and felt her eyelids grow 
moist over the sorrows of her heroine, and 
forgot the dull work-a-d&y life to which she 
had given herself up, and enjoyed the dream, 
the impossible made reality, the vague sorrow 
and all, as youth has a right to do. 

Presently she was brought out of Elf-land by 
the sound of footsteps, and looking up, she saw 
an object that had no more business within 
those precincts sacred to Minerva, than a wan¬ 
dering infidel has in the gardens attached to 
some Pacha’s harem. 

The object was tall and real enough, but so 
handsome that he came not inappropriately 
Into Evelyn’s dream. Moreover, he was be¬ 
comingly dressed in the most stylish of sum¬ 
mer wearables—soft, misty gray, relieved by a 
spot of bright color at the shirt-collar, vivid 
blue, which made hin^ look pale and interest¬ 
ing; and he had a profusion of curly brown 
hair, and great, astonished eyes to match, and 
a blonde mustache, as any well-regulated ob¬ 
ject would have in these days. 

Brought back suddenly to real life, Mies 
March knew that it waa not necessary to flee 
with frenzied haste, as a medieval princess 
might have done,, nor worth while to shriek 
for the palace guards—comprising the cross 
housekeeper and her satellites armed w'ith 
brooms; nor did any sentence of blank verso 
applicable to the occasion occur to her. 

But after the first sensation of surprise, she 
was coQscious of feeling vexed at the intrusion, 
so she closed her book and sfiid, with acrimo¬ 
nious dignity, 

“Boys are not received at this school; be¬ 
sides, it’s vacation now, and no pupils are 
admitted.” 

The object laughed outright, displaying a 
row of teeth as white and even as a.filifie of 
cocoanut-meat. 

“I came over the garden-wall,” said he, 
“and I’ve torn the sleeve of my coat.” 

“ Then if you go back the same way, per¬ 
haps you’ll tear the other, and then they’ll 
match.” 

“I really beg pardon,” he continued, smil¬ 
ing at her sauciness. “I had no idea there 
was anybody here but the servants, and I had 
a fancy to sketch the old beech on the lawn.” 

“ That beech has been sketched already by 


three hundred and sixty-five youthful females,” 
said ^Iiss March, severely, “and is in very low 
spirits from being ill-treated.” 

He began to laugh again; but she looked as 
grave as a female physician. The truth was, 
she knew him the . moment he appeared, for 
her maiden aunt had his photograph. His 
mother owned the adjoining place, and was a 
dear friend of Miss Hobart’s. 

“ I beg your pardon again,” continued the 
object. “I hope I r haye not disturbed you.” 

“Not as yet,” she said, in a parenthesis. 

“ Miss Hobart always gives me the freedom 
of the place during the vacations; but, of 
course, I shall not intrude now 1 know that 
the house is not empty.” 

“Of course not,” said she. 

“ My mother and I only got back last night. 
We were told Miss Hobart,and her sister were 
away.” 

“ As they are,” replied Eve. 

“How dreadfully |onely you must be,” he 
said. “I suppose you m&de some mistake and 
arrived during vacation. I am sure my mother 
will be happy to come and see you, if you will 
permit her. She is & great friend of Miss 
Hobart’s,” J 

“ So I have heard.” 

“Oh!” and he looked as if he thought her a 
very new and original specimen of the genus 
school-girl. 

“That is,” pursued she, “if your mother is 
Mrs. Dearborn.’’ 

“She is, and I am-” 

“ Tall Philip, Miss Hobart calls you. I shall 
go and see your mother this afternoon.” * 

lie looked a little vexed (it her coolness. 

“I dare say the housekeeper will not allow 
you to leave the grounds,” said he. “Being 
a new pupil, you don’t know how strict the 
dragons ayq.” 

“I ought to, for I am oh© of the dragons,” 
replied she. 

They both looked preternaturally grave for 
an instant, and then they both laughed out¬ 
right. 

“You have the advantage,” said he. “lou 
know what Miss Hobart calls me, but I don’t 
Jsnow how she addresses you.” 

“She has the happiness of calling me niece. 
Hess favored mortals addresB me as Miss 
March.” 

He looked as if about to whistle, but con¬ 
trolled himself, bowed politely, and said, 

“ I have heard of you very often. My mother 
is always laughing over some of your numerous 
childish vagaries.” 
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* l Your mother is very indiscreet,” said Eve. 

“ Let*8 go and tell her so,” said he. 

“ With pleasure,” said she; and they walked 
down the garden-path, passed through a side 
gate, and entered the Dearborn grounds, and 
walked up to the house, talking pleasantly. 

Mrs. Dearborn was the jolliest, little, round 
woman imaginable, and welcomed Miss March 
with much warmth. Evelyn spent nearly the 
whole day there, forgetting her novel entirely. 

The next week was a very pleasant one. 
Mrs. Dearborn wrote to Miss Hobart, to say 
how delighted she was with her friend’s niece; 
and. Evelyn wrote to her aunt an eloquent ac¬ 
count of all Mrs. Dearborn’s kindness-tQ her, 
adding, as if it had been *n after-thought, that 
young Mr. Dearborn was at home; and seemed 
a ▼ery nice person. 

Perhaps I have presented Miss March in an 
unfavorable light, by my statement, in the out- 
set, that she had quarreled with her old uncle, 
and had left him with anger on both sides. I 
confess that such a performance usually pre¬ 
judices me against any young person, for I 
am old-fashioned enough to like to see young 
women respeet their elders, even if age be in 
the wrong; bat, after all, I cannot blame Eve 
very much; and if her conduct was hasty, and 
her language passionate, ,#he,had the excuse 
of extreme provocation. 

Old Mr. Marsh had alwayh been a testy, 
wrong-headed man, atnd anything in the Bhape 
of opposition, upon any subject whatever, drove 
him as mad as a red rag does an ill-tempered 
bull. He and Eve had often quarreled. lie 
would have bated her as a hypocrite, if she 
had refused to fight. But the storms always 
blew over, and from childhood she had man¬ 
aged him better than anybody else ever did, 
possibly because she loved him more dearly 
than any one- had ever done. 

The quarrel, whioh finally separated them, 
began over a letter at the breakfast-table. 
They were in New York* and had just settled 
to go up to their country-place the next week, 
and Eve, afterward, in August, was to go to 
Newport. But Mr. March’s lame leg was very 
troublesome that morning, and Eve,herself was 
a little out of health. Half the quarrels in the 
world arise from disordered stomachs, or tor¬ 
pid livers, if people did but know it, and might 
speedily be settled if the combatants would 
only hold their tongues, and get their systems 
set straight. 

But to go back to the letter, which was a 
European one. Old March read it, and looked 
up with an amiable scowl. < 


“You seem pleased,” said Eve, in surprise, 
for letters generally made him cross. “Who 
is it from, uncle?” 

• “You’ll know,” said he. “He’s coming 
home. He’s a splendid fellow 1 I’ll tell you 
what, when you marry him, you shall have a 
hundred thousand down—I’ve always set my 
heart on that.” 

“I am not very likely to marry any man 
for. such an inducement,” said she, irritably. 
“Do you suppose I would let myself bo sold?” 

Old March flew into a great passion, and 
she followed suit; and at last he thumped on 
the table till the dishes danced, swearing by 
the constitution and the flag of the free, that 
if she would not promise to marry as he saw 
fit, she might go to—England! And straight¬ 
way Eve vowed that she would. 

“ You’re an ungrateful donkey,” shouted the 
old man. 

“ I may be & donkey, but I’m not ungrate¬ 
ful,” cried she. 

“You’re both!” he retorted. “All my rela¬ 
tions have proved so in turn, and now you’re 
worse than any. I’ve parted with all of them, 
and you may go your way if you thwart me.” 

She sat silent, and be grew more angry, and 
said more irritating things, till at last she 
flamed out, 

“ I’ll not be iold who I shall marry. I will 
choose for. myself,” she paid. 

“You shan’t choose under my roof,” cried 
he. “I’ll have np Young America impudence 
here, 1 tell you.” 

Of course, by this time neither was in & 
state to talk sense, so it is useless to repeat 
what was said; but it ended in Eve’s flying off 
to her aunts. So now, when she met Philip 
Dearborn, instead of being a perspective young 
heiress, she was only a poor school-teacher, 
and at the end of the few summer weeks, which 
flow like a dream, she was reminded of that 
fact. 

Before the vacation was over, Philip’s man¬ 
ner and words roused her to the fact that he 
had fallen in love with her, and though she 
refused to question herself closely, she dis¬ 
covered that she did not dislike him. But the 
very-day after this revelation had dawned upon 
her, it struck Eve that Mrs. Dearborn’s man¬ 
ner changed toward her—and Eve knew the 
reason. The proud, rich woman was afraid 
her son was losing his heart to the schoolmis* 
tress: and Eve felt capable of doing anything 
to pr*»ve that, if she had twenty thousand 
chances; she w!ould marry no man whose 
mother felt ashamed of her position, whioh 
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was very beautiful and grand, and just as silly 
as it could be. 

Three days after that, Philip Dearborn made 
love to her in downright earnest, and very 
prettily he did it; and Eve thought that he 
looked as handsome as Apollo, and deserved 
to be named Chrysostrom for his eloquence; 
and then she remembered his mother, and 
what was due to herself, and she refused him, 
with quiet insolence, while something at her 
heart drew like a tight cord, and then seemed 
to snap suddenly. 

It was right, according to all the rules laid 
down for lovers in novels, that Philip should 
wax furious, upbraid her as a flirt, and fly off 
instead of trying to find out what reason lay 
at the bottom of her conduct, and he did it. 

When he was gone, Eve rushed up to her 
own room, and cried like a tempest, and tore 
her prettiest handkerchief to tatters before 
she knew it. That evening, a gabbling house¬ 
maid, when she brought up her tea, informed 
her that Mr. Dearborn had departed, bag and 
l> a ffg a g®* Miss Eve had a very tumultuous night 
of it. The next day she met Mrs. Dearborn’s 
carriage as it was driving out of the gates to 
afford the old lady an airing; and the cld lady 
put her chin in the air, and recognized Eve 
with a curt nod, that was more insulting than 
the cut direct would have been. So Eve knew 
that she was furious trtth her for having re¬ 
fused her son, and would have been outrageous 
if she had promised to marry him, and men¬ 
tally compared the illogical woman to Several 
unpleasant characters spoken of in the Old 
Testament. 

-Then Mrs. Dearborn went away, without 
even going through the ceremony of leaving a 
card for her late favorite, and Eve could not 
keep up her Spartan obstinacy by occasional 
glimpses of her enemy. Very soon the two 
Spinsters and the troop of pupils came back, 
and Eve’s new life began in all its dreary ear¬ 
nest. She taught music, she taught modern 
languages, she had a class in history, she had 
another in composition; she worked from morn¬ 
ing to night with the energy of an ancient 
Trojan, and nothing her aunts could say would 
induce her to spare her herself in the least. 

But how she hated it all! Either she was 
in a mood of wild imp&tiencp, when it seemed 
that she could not endure an instant longer, 
must fling the books in her pupils’ faces, spring 
headlong out of the window, stab herself with 
the paper-cutter, or shriek like a whole mad¬ 
house, else she was sullen and upbraided Fate, 
or she sank into dark horrors, and was ready 


to believe that a curse had been pronounced 
upon her before het birth, and that she wis to 
work out its suffering here and hereafter. 

It sounds poo)* and weak, but such states of 
mind belong to early youth. Suffering is so 
cruel to the young, God help them! Some¬ 
times a feeble soul can fret the body out and 
go away. But more live, and usually get be¬ 
yond it, and a new day comes, but the burden 
is horrible nevertheless. 

Eve was strong, and she had brains and 
energy; So she worked and kept her troubles 
to l\erself, though before many months there 
was a new and strange language written on 
her face. The spinster sisters, who had gone 
through struggles in their time, knew what it 
all meant; but they were powerless to help 
her, and being sensible women, they let her 
alone, and tormented her with no medicines, 
either for body or mind. 

“This life is killing her/' saio Miss Agatha. 

“My dear,” said her sister, “you and I 
learned long ago that it doesn’t kill.” 

“ Poor little bird, she was meant to live in 
the sunshine—to be made happy.” 

“Then, in His own time, God will give her 
back the sunshine and the happiness,” replied 
Mies Hobart, rather sternly. 

“You’re hard, Emily,” cried her sister. 

“ I think not,” she anCVrered. “ Do you think 
a little before you make such reproaches.” 

Then each remembered what the other’s lift 
had been, and softened by their sympathy for 
their niece, they wept awhile in each other’s 
arms, over the poor faded romances of yonth, 
of which they never talked. After that un¬ 
wonted gush of foolish sentiment, they blew 
their noses, settled their prim curls, and went 
back to class, and looked as unromantic as two 
dictionaries. 

“ Whosoever loses his life for my sake shall 
find it.” Thank God for those words, as those 
patient souls so often did. They had lost their 
youth, their dreams, their hopes; they had fol¬ 
lowed duty and conscience, and when eternity 
opened the lost life should be found, not a 
dream faded, not a hope wanting. He pro¬ 
mised it, and He could not lie! Theologians 
may lie; mistaken men rosy cover His blessed 
words with the deforming shackles of human 
opinions, but He said it and it is true, and tha 
life there is forever. 

The spinsters could say it over and over, 
and rest on the thought; but Eve was a child, 
blind, undisciplined, rebellious—and it was so 
hard to suffer. 

The weeks went on to winter, and that 
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softened into spring, and to her astonishment, 
Eve found herself alive, and, thanks to the 
spinsters’ unspoken counsels, a little better 
able to bear with life, a little less despairing 
and rebellious. And one day Miss Hobart 
came to her tfrith the news that uncle March 
• was Yery ill. 

“ I should like to go and take care of him, 
but he would think I did it for his money,” 
said Eve. “He told me it was all I cared 
about.” 

J “ You have proved that it is not,” said her 
aunt. “Besides, my dear, it is possible you 
may hare been ^rong, too.” 

“ Would you have hadjne promise to marry 
any man he chose to bring up-” 

“ I would have you marry no man, unless 
you loved him,” interrupted aunt Emily, for 
she was an old maid, and had unworldly, anti¬ 
quated ideas. “ But it’s not a question of mar¬ 
riage—your uncle needs your care.” 

So off Eve set for New York. Very ill she 
found the old gentleman. He was so touched 
by her kindness in returning that he almost 
cried. For several weeks she sat by his bed 
and watched over him, and with the usual 
perversity of human nature, he lived, just be¬ 
cause the doctors had declared that he must 
die. He not only lived, but he got up stronger 
than he had been for years, and could growl 
ominously if things did not please him. But 
he could not growl at Eve. He remained as 
mild as milk where she was concerned, and 
could not bear her out of his sight. But Eve 
had written to her aunts that she should re¬ 
turn—they were keeping her place vacant. At 
last she told her uncle so, and he was quite 
heart-broken. 

But she wrote to her aunt that she felt it 
her duty to return; and her aunt wrote her 
that of all things to make people go wrong,' 
was a false idea of duty—hers was to stay with 
her uncle, if he wanted her. No matter about 
the future—God would take care of that; no 
matter about pride either. What she had to 
do was to perform the task set ready for her 
hand, not rush out in search of one. 

And just after she had read the letter, uncle 
March sent for her to his room. 

“ My dear,” said he, “I know why you want 
to leave me. You think I will be at my old 
tricks again. But I won’t. I never meant you 
to marry anybody, unless you liked him. Stay 
with me, that’s all I ask.” 

So they made it up, after Eve had left it 
clear that there must be no talk of the fortune. 
The old gentleman grinned like a good-natured 


hyena, and promised to leave his money to an 
orphan asylum. So Eve went singing out of 
the room, and that deceitful old man read 
over, for the second time, a letter he had re¬ 
ceived, and chuckled. His letter was from 
Miss Hobart, too, and written just after she 
had a long confidential talk with her friend 
Mrs. Dearborn. 

The old gentleman was quite well again, and 
Evelyn’s former acquaintances flocked about 
her, and she went to parties, and had pretty 
dresses, and was forced to own that she was 
better fitted to be & butterfly than a modern 
Hypatia; but humiliating as the knowledge 
was, she could not, somehow, be impatient 
with her own folly. 

And one evening, at a wedding-reception, as 
she was sitting down beside her chaperon for 
a little rest, and one of her lady friends was 
whispering some nonsense to her, along came 
one of the tiresome men who was making him¬ 
self odious by introducing people, and Evelyn 
sat up with sudden and rather ungraceful 
rigidity, for with the tiresome man was Philip 
Dearborn, opera-hat in hand, and his side- 
whiskers marvelously grown. 

They were both very stately, that evening, 
and for some time after; but the ice got broken 
at last, and they became as amiable as two 
Java sparrows. 

It appeared that uncle March knew Philip, 
and he invited the young man to the house 
frequently, and Philip never refused. So mat¬ 
ters went on until early spring, and then, one 
lovely morning, Master Philip came to Eve in 
the sunshine, and once more told his story; 
and this time the willful girl could not keep 
her heart silent. 

“But I’ll not marry you,” she said, trying 
hard to cry, “ because your mother would hate 
me. She wants money, and I am not to have 
a penny. Uncle’s fortune is to go to an asylum, 
and I am to be a school-teacher.” 

“You are to be my wife,” returned he, and 
was very positive about it, like an impudent 
young rascal as he was. “ My mother was 
displeased with you, {because she had just 
heard of your trouble with your uncle, and 
she thinks young people ought to be sub¬ 
missive.” 

Then Evelyn related the history of the quar¬ 
rel, and Philip laughed like an unsympathiz- 
ing wretch. 

“ I’ll go and see what the uncle says 
now,” said he; and off he went like a whirl¬ 
wind. 

i Presently he oame back, with the ancient 
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MY LITTLE ILEA 


memory’s GARDEN 


gentleman, and the two young ones were called 
a pair of geese, and sniffed over a little, which 
the old man explained by saying he had a cold 
in his head. 

“But,” said he, “you can’t marry Phil, 

Miss Eve.” 

She looked at him in wonder. 

“You vowed you would not—told me so,” 
he said. 

“Why, uncle!” 

“You did, at breakfast, nearly a year ago— 
I was reading this very letter 1” 

Out he pulled the old bone of contention, and 


showed Eve that the epistle was signed Philip 
Dearborn. 

“And you’ll, have no money, Miss,” he 
added. “I’ve given up the asylum business 
and am going to leave all I own to this half¬ 
orphan here. Poor little fellow!” 

Then he broke down, and sniffed again. 
“God bless you both!” whimpered he, and in 
the same breath grow'led, “I’m an old fool! 
Get out, the pair of you!” 

That was the way it ended; and I think the 
business a very pleasant version of “Much 
Ado About Nothinq.” 


MY LITTLE IDEA. 

BT C1AB A B. B BATH. 


Where is it? I thought I had it, 

Just now, at my finger tip; 

But whilo I hunted to find a pen. 

It coully gave me the slip. 

No matter; I see it hiding 
Behind the point of a star! 

Dear me! I thought you was larger— 
What a tiny mite you are! 

I have you now—but my paper; 

The wind has blown it away 1 

To-night I shall bind you to it, 

And use you some other day. 

There, now, I am ready. If ever 
You give mo the slip again; 

Not a bit of ink in the bottle— 

So what Is the use of a pen, 

I saw you slide down on a star-beam— 
You shall not escape me yet; 


There’s a pencil in my dress-pocket 
That I will just go and get 

My little Idea, yon are pretty. 

And in that long poem of mine, 

I hope you will do your whole duty, 
And let people see how you shine. 

You have cost—but, then, no matter, 
Since I have you safely at last; 

I have got my pencil sharpened, 

'And paper will hold you fast. 

I'm ready to take my darling, 

It is not at ray finger tips; 

I look for it ’mid the star-beams. 

But the stars are in eclipse. 

Chill airs come in through the window; 
They betoken an early frost; 

But they bring me not my idea— 

Ah, me! it is surely lost! 


MEMORY’S GARDEN. 


B T ELLA 

Back on its golden hinges 
The gate of Memory swings; 

And my heart goes into the garden. 

And walks with the olden thing). 

The old-time joys and pleasures. 

The loves that it used to know, 

It meets there in the garden. 

And they wander to and fro. 

It heandli a peal of laughter; 

It *>« th a face most fair; 

It i rills with a wild, strange rapture 
At the glance of a dark eye there. 

It stn.vcth jiuder the sunset. 

In the midst of a merry throng, 

And heats in a tuneful measure 
To the snatch of a floating tong. 


WUEELEll. 

It hoareth a strain of mnsic 
Swell on the dreamy air; 

A strain that is never sounded, 

Save in the garden there. 

It wanders among the roses. 

And thrills at a long lost kiss. 

And glows at the touch of fingers, 

In a tremor of foolish bliss. 

But all is not fair in the garden; 
There’s a sorrowing sob of pain; 

There are tear-drops, bitter, scalding, 
And the roeee are tempest-slain. 

And I shut the gate of the gnrden. 

And walk in the Present's ways. 

For its quiet paths are better 

Than the pain of those vanished days. 
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BT THE ADTnOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 
CONCLUDED FROM PAOE A. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Yes! those tears saved Dick’s brain, if not 
his life. Exhausted by the emotions of the 
day, (for he was W'eak from want of fresh air, 
you know,) he fell into a deep sleep, from 
which he woke, toward morning, compara¬ 
tively fresh and clear-headed. 

He lay, a long while, silent, in his bed. In 
imagination, he saw the dawn breaking, as he 
knew it must be breaking about this time; the 
first warm tints Bushing the east; the great 
masses of color that followed; and then the 
sun, shooting up, all at once, above the horizon, 
and flooding hill and valley, forest and stream, 
city and village, with effulgence. What a joy 
there would be on everything I now the birds 
would be singing! 

But Dick suddenly remembered it was too 
late in the year for birds; that he could not 
see the sky, or the sun; that he had not seen 
the sun rise for months, not, indeed, since he 
had been in this foul hole. It was nearly a 
year! A year, and deliverance seemed further 
off than ever! A year! 

But, as we have said, his sleep had refreshed 
him; nay! had cleared and strengthened his 
brain also; and these gloomy thoughts soon 
left him. As he lay there, he recurred, once 
more,, to his schemes for escaping, and he re¬ 
membered the old Quaker’s sheet of paper, his 
pencil, and the envelope. 

“ I will try it,” he said to himself. “It may 
succeed. Could I but get the letter written, 
and once outside, it might bring succor. How 
shall I manage it? Dr. Chase must not know 
of it any more than Dr. Harte. How shall I 
manage it?” 

So, when he rose, he wrote the letter. He 
wrote it carefully, compressing into the small 
sheet of commercial note-paper, the facts of 
his arrest and imprisonment, and asking that 
a writ might, at once, be taken out for himself 
and Inman. The letter written, it was folded, 
placed in the envelope, and directed legibly to 
Judge Cathcart, No. — west Fifteenth street. 
New York. 

“I’ll kerry it fur you,” grinned Brady, 
holding out his hand, for the letter had been 


written in his presence, there being no privacy 
for Dick. 

But Wortley nodding, feigning the craftiness 
of the insane, hid it in his bosom; and the 
keeper yawned lazily, and lighted his pipe. 
He was tired of Dick’s stupor and tricks, in 
which there was now no relish of malice. 

The next day, Wortley’s outer clothes were 
thrown to him, the usual sign for his walk. 
As he followed Brady out of the corridor, they 
passed Minch. 

“One day more to drag ’em round outside,” 
said that worthy. “After to-morrow they’ll 
hev to grow fat on the air in-doors till spring. 
Them’s Harte’s orders to-day.” 

One day more! Qnly one day more to search 
for the key! If he missed it now he must wait 
for months! 

One day more! Before spring he would be 
insane in earnest, he felt: he could not for an¬ 
other six months stand this strain on his mind. 

He sat down on the gray boulder as he 
thought of all thiB, his fingers sinking into 
the empty groove they had worn underneath, 
in a bewildered sort of way. One day more, 
and all chance was over! 

Suddenly, his thumb struck against some¬ 
thing cold, colder than the lumps of clay. A 
hot and cold shiver shot through him as 
though he had been a woman. He glanced 
around. Brady was looking at something 
down the walk. He grasped the object he 
had touched, drew it out, saw it was the key. 

The next instant the key was safe in his 
pocket, and Brady was turning to speak to 
him. It was the narrowest of narrow escapes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Back in liis cell, Wortley lay down on the 
pallet, pretending to sleep, while he tried to 
coolly survey his chances, and the difficulties 
in his way. He resolved to defer his attempted 
escape no later than that night. Hurriedly he 
went over all the chances. The wooden panel 
of the door must be cut before the key could 
enter the lock,, and this would detain him till 
near morning. Once in the corridor, the doubt 
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remained whether the same key would open ] 
the iron door at the end. If it did, but two 
hall-doors yet remained to pass before he | 
reached the grounds. Outside, there was the ] 
watchman, who made the entire circuit of the j 
building in his patrol. If Wortley eluded him, ' 
there remained the stone wall, some twelve ; 
feet in height, which inclosed the whole of 
the grounds. The gates were locked, night 
and day; outside of that was the high road, 
leading into the city. 

The day was stormy; snow two or three days 
old lay deep on the grotind; heavy gray clouds 
were impending overhead, while the wind was 
filled with fierce gusts of cutting sleet. 

Dick scarcely remembered his scanty cloth¬ 
ing, or his bare feet. To-night he Would touch 
the high road a free man! 

He had no doubt, for awhile, of his success. 

The hours crept slowly on. Evening ap¬ 
proached. Dick could n6t eat the supper 
which Brady brought him: a stricture about 
his chest choked his breath, and gave him a 
strange, deathly nausea. 

“I am 4 as w’eak as an hysteric girl!” he 
thought. Yet his brain, he felt, had never 
been so clear; his nerves were laid bare as 
never before to every fresh fear or hope. He 
thought of a crab that he had once seen crawl 
out, in the naked flesh, from its shell, shiver¬ 
ing in the biting air. “They've scaled my 
manhood from me pretty thoroughly,” he 
thought. 

While Brady munched his supper, Wortley 
contrived to make a few preparations. He 
fastened the letter to Judge Cathcart inside 
of his shirt. He took the knife and file from 
the straw of his pallet, where he had hidden 
them. Through the window-grating, over¬ 
head, he could catch a glimpse of the dark 
clouds scudding over the sky. He heard the 
savage sough of the wind. He looked down at 
his bare feet. He thought of his thin clothes. 

“I wish I had some good brandy,” he said, 
involuntarily. 

Brady looked up from his half doze in amaze. 
“ ’Pon me sowl! it’s the first sane words I ever 
heerd from ye!” he said. “Brandy, begorra?” 

He smoked reflectively in silence, for some 
time, and then laid down his pipe. Dick had 
touched the human chord in his bosom at last. 
“Likely yere cowld?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“ Brandy's out o’ the question. But if Monon- 
gahela ud serve yer turn—Minch hes a good 
tap.” He rose and left the cell as he spoke. 

Dick made use of Brady’s absence to measure 


the distance from the keyhole in the back cell 
to the floor. When the whisky came, he could 
not drink. A few drops threw him into a vio¬ 
lent heat: more, in the highly strained con¬ 
dition of his nerves, would have maddened 
him. He put down the glass by his pallet, 
and stretched himself, as if to sleep. 

Brady, seeing this, bade him, for the first 
time, a civil, good-night. The whisky had 
touched a kindred chord between them. 

The keeper, nevertheless, sat later than 
usual that night, sipping his own jorum, for 
company. The great clock of the asylum had 
struck eleven before he barricaded the arch 
with the heavy box, arranged his mattress on 
the other side, and streteffed himself to sleep. 

Half an hour passed. At last his snores 
warned Dick that the time had arrived. 

Wortley rose softly. He was obliged, of 
course, to work, comparatively, in the dark 
But there was a faint glimmer of light, which 
the moon threw on the upper wall of the cell. 
So accurate, however, had been his measure¬ 
ment of the door, that, after laying his soul to 
it, he began to cut, or scrape rather, with his 
little knife, confidently. Chance favored him. 
The wood was soft, and gave way readily. 

Wortley had been bo more devout, in habit, 
than other young fellows of his age. But, to¬ 
night, he prayed incessantly. The old faith 
of his childhood had come back: there seemed 
to him to be a real Presence helping him in 
this last fight against bitter wrong. One long- 
forgotten verse rung dully through his brain. 
“Where the spirit of God is, there is liberty.” 

Soft as the wood was, however, the hole 
widened but slowly. Meantime, remember, 
he was working while his keeper slept close 
by. Once or twice Brady stirred, and Wort¬ 
ley stood breathless, afraid to work again for 
half an hour. It was nearly one o’clock before 
a hole was made large enough for the key to 
enter. 

Then softly wrapping the dark blanket from 
the bed about him, be strapped it about his 
| waist, and put the key in the lock, 
t It did not fit. The shaft was too thick, 
j How much too thick he could not tell. 

| He sat down, and began to file at the key. 

I He filed, and filed, careful to conceal the sound. 

Yet time was everything. Oh! if it was not 
for waking Brady, how he could have worked. 

I But the least noise in filing would have been 
fatal. Yet, if he did not bring it to the proper 
size within an hour, the last chance was over. 
Brady would detect the cut-door by dawn. 

The dull rasp, rasp of the file seemed to pass 
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through his brain; cold drops of sweat came 
slowly out over his body, and stood there; he 
heard his own breath, as though it were that 
of Another man in the cell. 

At last the key seemed right. He put it 
again into the lock. It caught the ward—it 
turned slowly. The bolt shot noiselessly back. 

The door stood open before him! 

Far off, through the silent building, there 
came a reverberating noise like thunder; a 
sudden red glare of light , flashed up the cor¬ 
ridor. It was Minch, with his bull’s-eye, 
making the last rounds, the heavy doors 
closing behind him. 

Wortley drew sharply back, closing the oell- 
door. Everything was lost, he thought. 

Yet, instinctively, in the moment of waiting, 
while the keeper’s step rang down the corri¬ 
dor, he emptied the glass of liquor over his 
stiffened legs and arms. Then he felt the 
letter, to be sure that it was secure in his 
breast. 

The ray of light, shot from the lantern under 
the door, inspired him with a sudden idea. 
Why not follow Minch in the shadows, and so 
pass through the next door, whioh he had no 
certainty his key would open? It was the 
keeper’s habit to leave open that door, the 
great corridor-door it was, while he passed 
through a small side-ward. 

The experiment was desperate, but it was 
the only hope. Waiting while Minch passed 
half-way down the hall, Dick scrawled with a 
bit of chalk, which he had secreted for months, 
a few words on the wall of his cell; and then 
opening the door, stole ont into the hall, creep¬ 
ing, as noiseless and black as a shadow of 
death, after the keeper. 

The bull’s-eye threw a level ray of light 
directly in front of Minch; the long, arched 
vault, with its row of black doors at either side, 
were filled with gloomy, flickering shadows. 

As Wortley crept, crouching, along the side, 
a shrill cry startled him. A man’s ghastly 
face, peering through one of the square flaps 
of the cell-doors confronted him. “Ay, ay, 
Minch!” yelled the voice, “you’re followed, 
you’re followed I” 

Minch wheeled about and came back quickly. 
Dick shrank into the shadow against the wall. 
For a moment he thought all was over. But, 
fortunately, Minch was so intent on the mad¬ 
man that he glanced neither to the right nor 
left, or if he, did, did not detect the heap- of 
darker shadow on the floor. 

“‘And the name of him that sat thereon 
was death, and hell followed him!’” shrieked 


the man, ending in a sudden whine. “Oh! 
Mr. Minch, God bless you! is it you?” 

“Stevens!” said Minch, angrily, tapping at 
the cell-door, and calling the keeper. The 
face of a sleepy watchman appeared. “Look 
to Wright, curse you,” said Minch. 

There was a gurgling cry as the madman 
was choked and dragged back. Then Minch 
turned back. But discomposed, or forgetting 
his true course, he retraoed his steps and 
opened the door through which he first came: 
he held it irresolutely in his hand, for a mo¬ 
ment, and then returned to Wright’s cell, call¬ 
ing, “Stevens” loudly again. 

As he did this, the black heap of shadow 
uncoiled itself, and darted through the open 
door, crouching oh the wider hall without. 

It was Wortley. 

Minch soon reappeared, locked the door and 
passed rapidly through the wide hall, going 
out of a side door, which he locked behind 
him. All this was the work of a minute. 

Wortley waited ten minutes, then he tried 
his key. It opened the door. He shut it vio¬ 
lently after him, knowing that the creaking 
hinges would have been heard, and that the 
loud noise would be attributed at once to one 
of the keepers. 

The way now grew easier comparatively. 
Wortley’8 organ of locality was good. Although 
he had only once passed through the labyrinth 
of passages leading to the front entrance, he 
threaded them now rapidly and without a mis¬ 
take. But when he reached the great ball, the 
door was locked, and his key had no effect 
upon it. 

Through the transom light he saw a gray’ 
gleam in the sky. Dawn was coming. He had 
no time to lose. 

He went back, up the stairs, to a high, nar¬ 
row window, about twenty feet from the ground, 
forced down the sash, climbed upon the iron¬ 
grating over the lower half, and let himself 
fall outside. 

He dropped, as he hoped to do, upon a solid 
drift of snow. Yet, for a moment, the fall 
stunned him. 

But the fresh air blew upon his face. The 
fresh air! He was a free man, he told him-* 
self, as he limped off across the white slopeq 
of snow. 

Suddenly the great wall rose before him. 
lie had forgotten tbe wall. 

It was a sheer height of twelve feet, and was 
now coated with rime and ice. 

What was to be done? He stole alongside 
of it, until he had nearly made the circuit of 
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the ground, without finding foothold anywhere j 
to climb. Good God! was he to be baffled in 
this last moment ? 

Once he thought he heard low voices, whis¬ 
pering on his track; again, a twig broke in 
the bushes, as though under a heavy foot. But 
when he paused to listen, all was still as 
denth. 

He reached the porter's lodge at last, that 
stood beside the great iron gates. It was a 
stone building, whose architecture was always 
pointed out to visitors as peculiarly happy, its 
massive air, as Dr. Chase said, suiting the pon¬ 
derous character of the Asylum. It seemed, 
now, to bar all egress. Grim and dark it shut 
out hope. 

But Birch, the porter, had erected a covered 
sty for his pigs. Dick saw this, and it thrilled 
him with a joy, which no thing of beauty had 
ever done before, artist though he was. From 
its roof he could easily scale the wall. 

He crept to the back of the pig-sty, and 
begAn to climb slowly up. But what was that? 
Was it not a line of red light shooting athwart 
the cedars? 

No, it could not be. His eye had deceived 
him. He had stopped, but now he began to 
climb again. He was already sure of success, 
when, half-way up, a mass of snow, dislodged 
by his knee, fell crunching to the ground. 

Dick crouched, instantly, flat upon the roof. 
There was.a noise in the house, the step of a 
bare foot on the floor, then Birch threw up tho 
window and looked out, pistol in hand. 

“Come in and shut the window, Joe,” cried 
a shrill female voice. “It’s the horse tramp¬ 
ing in the stable.” 

“ I’d better go out and look around a bit,” 
he said. “ Faix, but it’s cold,” he added, hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

A moment he stood, uncertain, then shut 
down the window with a bang, and all was still. 

Wortley drew a deep breath. Waiting for 
an instant, to be sure Birch had gone to bed 
again, he dragged himself from the shed to 
the top of the wall. 

The moon shone out now and then upon the 
White beaten road. Far in the distance Dick 
could dimly see the houses of the city. Under 
the wall the snow lay in deep, hard drifts. 

With one long breath, which was a half 
prayer, before this last effort, Dick lowered 
himself carefully on the outer side. He clung 
an instant, looking down, and then fell. 

In a moment he stood upright, his feet, at 
last, on the high-road. 

But what was this again? A blaze of light, 


no longer concealed, burst across the path; 
the gate jarred back; and Minch, with two 
other keepers, were on Dick. 

“You thought you’d cross the grounds un¬ 
seen, curse you!” one of the men cried, twist¬ 
ing his snaky fingers about Wortley’s throat. 
“But we saw you, bedad.” 

Dick met them like a tiger at bay. They 
had their clubs, and were three to one. They 
were brawny, ftill-blooded men. But he pressed 
them hard. He was fighting for his life! They 
fought only for pay. At last, Birch, roused 
again, and coming behind, gave Dick a foal 
trip, that brought him down. 

In a minute they bad him tied, feet and 
hands, and had carried' him in helpless as a 
log. 

Minch did not follow them, however, but 
went out into the road with his lantern. 

Birch waited awhile, and then said angrily, 
chilled with cold, 

“What the deuce are you doing? Are we 
to hev the gate open all night?” 

“I thought I saw something white flutter 
out on the road,” answered the keeper, hesi¬ 
tatingly, his teeth chattering. 

“You saw the snow fly from your cursed 
scrimmage. In with you, or I’ll lock you out,” 
said Birch, savagely. 

“ I believe that devil, Wortley, threw out a 
package. Mind that you look for it in the 
morning, Birch.” 

Birch replied by an inaudible grunt, and the 
gates were swung heavily together. 

Dick Wortley had received a blow on the 
head, which stunned him. When he recovered 
his senses, he was laying on his pallet. The 
cell was filled with keepers, a half-dozen lights 
blazing around him. Dr. Hartc, with a lantern 
in his hand, wab reading an inscription on the 
wall. 

“Patient Skill Against Mercenary Stu¬ 
pidity.” 

Poor Dick’s boast was made an hour too soon. 

The sandy-haired little physician turned to 
him. 

“We cannot part with you yet, Mr. Wort¬ 
ley.” His voice was calm as usual, as he 
spoke, but he bit the ends of his mustache, and 
the muscles of his face twitched convulsively. 
It curiously reminded Dick of a rat gnawing 
the bars of his trap. 

“ You know how to control refractory pa* 
tients, Brady,” added the doctor, with a dis¬ 
cordant laugh, and then motioned the other 
keepers out, paused a moment, as if to speak, 
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but nodded abruptly to Brady, and went out 
also. 

“ I know how to manage refractory patients, 
shure,” said Brady, under his breath. 

Then he shut the door, and locked it, and 
came back to the bed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The morning sun glittered brightly on the 
snow-covered, farm-house roofs, aud on the 
fields of dazzling white that lined the road 
leading past the Asylum. The stately cedars, 
in the park about that massive building, were 
covered with rime, and shone as though a mist 
from fairy-land had fallen over them. 1 

The road was an unfrequented one. Only a 
few carters had trundled along it on their way 
to town before eight o’clock. Then some crisp, 
girlish voices rang out beyond the hill, and 
presently a group on foot came in sight, a mid¬ 
dle-aged, stout built business man, and two 
school-girls in their trig plaid suits, one of 
whom walked slightly in advanoe, her gray 
plumed hat set jauntily above her rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes. 

Suddenly they both stopped, stooped, whis¬ 
pered, fluttered, cried out after the manner 
of school-girls, as each thrilling secret, with 
which the day is studded, breaks upon them. 

“Well, Hetty, what is it?” said their father, 
with an impatient halt. 

“ A letter, sir,” said one of the girls, her 
weaker tones ringing curiously clear and hard, 
like his own. “Directed in pencil to ‘Judge 
Cathcart, west Fifteenth street, New York.’” 

“Stamped?” 

“ No. It is very wet, sir. It has lain here 
all night.” 

“Destroy it at once, Hester. It has been 
thrown over the wall by some wretched lunatic. 
I have found them often here.” 

The other young girl gave a startled “Oh!” 
and held out her hand for it. 

“Let me have it, Hetty,” she said. “Why 
not send it, father? Some poor prisoner has 
written it.” 

She was a delicate, pale girl, but she flushed 
red, and her gray eyes grew dim. 

Her father walked forward impatiently. 

“Tut, tut!” he said. “Throw the letter 
down, Hester. How do you know who has 
handled it? I wish you could cure Jessy of 
her absurd sentimentality.” 

Hester promptly twisted the letter up and 
flung it into the snow-drift. She was vigorous 
in even the movement of her fingers. But 
Tol. LYIII.—8 


Jessy dropped behind. She picked up the 
paper and slily thrust it into her pocket. 
There was a certain softness and stealth in 
ail that Jessy did. She would make no bruit 
in this world, with her long-lashed, gray eyes, 
ready tears, and low voice. But she would 
generally have her own way. 

When they reached schoolthatmorning, Hetty 
made quite a little adventure to the other girls 
of the finding of the letter. Her piquant man¬ 
ner gave spice to a mere nothing. 

“ And what did you do with it, Hetty?” they 
all cried. 

“Threw it in a snow-puddle, to be sure,” 
said that eminently sensible young woman. 
“I would do nothing to give Dr. Chase annoy¬ 
ance. Fapa says his Institution is one of the 
noblest charities of the age.” 

Meantime, Jessy, under cover of her desk- 
lid, smoothed the crumpled paper and sealed 
it in a clean envelope, directed in her own 
clear hand, and then strolling out at noon, she 
dropped it in the post-office box, at the lamp¬ 
post, at the corner of the street. 

So Jessy Lawrence crossed our hero’s path, 
| for a moment, and disappeared from it forever; 
j for, in this world, they never heard each other’s 
name. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Three days later, a close carriage drovo 
hurriedly up to the door of the Asylum. It 
was late in the evening. Two gentlemen were 
ushered into the parlors, and sent in their 
names as Wetherall. 

Dr. Harte entered, impregnable as ever. The 
marked haste and agitatioq of his visitors, if it 
had any palpable effect upon him, cooled and 
stiffened him still more. 

Col. Leeds entered on his business at once. 

“ We called relative to the young man, Wort- 
ley,” he said. 

“A very refractory patient,” answered 
Harte, at last, perceiving that some reply was 
waited for. 

“Doubtless. You will not then, probably, 
doctor, regret to be relieved of the charge of 
him?” 

The doctor gave his little mechanical bow. 

“We propose to remove him at once to an¬ 
other asylum, more private, and, therefore, 
more safe. The meye chance of bis commu¬ 
nicating with friends produces unpleasant 
entanglements in family relations. Most un¬ 
pleasant.” 

“Undoubtedly. It is our policy to retain 
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the insane person in perfect seclusion until 
his cure.” 

“ In Wortley’s case you have not succeeded,” 
dryly. “We have policemen outside. Will 
your keepers bring him down? We prefer 
that he should not see us. His animosities 
toward his relatives-” 

Col. Leeds, as he spoke, glanced uneasily 
over his shoulder, forgetting, in his anxious 
haste, to complete his sentence. 

“You wish to remove Mr. Wortley, to¬ 
night?” 

“Immediately. Within the hour.” 

“I regret that it will be impossible, Mr. 
Wethcrall. Dr. Chase was served, this morn¬ 
ing, with a writ of habeas corpus, in reference 
to this very man.” 

“Good God! Then we are too late.” 

Dr. Harte balanced himself, heel and toe, 
on his neat little boots, and surveyed them 
calmly. 

“ The publicity of a trial is more distasteful 
to us than to you, gentlemen,” he said. “Vul¬ 
gar clamor is easily raised against us. This 
patient has already injured us greatly.” 

Leeds was too engrossed to note how bitter 
was the venom and rage under the moderate 
tone. He drew Fred aside, and they consulted 
together in low, hurried whispers. The doc¬ 
tor overheard the old man reiterate again and 
again his intention “to fight it. out to the end,” 
but there was a quaver through his fierceness. 
Fred ca/ne boldly to the front. 

“Has any return been made to the writ?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“ When is the latest time allowed you?” 

“To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock.” 

“You refuse to allow him to be removed?” 

“ It is impossible, as you see. If you had 
come for him yesterday, it would have relieved 
us of great embarrassment. Anything is pre¬ 
ferable to a public trial.” 

“Yes; anything is better than that.” 

The men drew apart again, and consulted 
with increased heat and eagerness. 

“It is the only course left to us,” said the 
colonel, aloud, at last. “A word with you, 
Dr. Harte.” 

An hour later, Minch, sitting on the floor of 
Wortley’s cell, saw the door move on its hinges, 
and Dr. Harte’s yellow-tinted face* appear 
through the fames of tobacco-smoke. He stag¬ 
gered to his feet. His “prime tap of Monon- 
gnhela” was apt to prove too much for him 
about this time. 

“ How is your patient, Mr. Minch?” 


“Oi just releaved Brady, zur. The man’s 
been woyolent, as usual. Brady’s been obleeged 
to be stringent on him to-day and yesterday, 
zur.” 

He turned to Dick, lying in a stupor on the 
pallet, and slightly turned down the sheet to 
disclose certain marks upon him. 

“The saddle, ch? And shower-bath? He 
does not lock as if he were capable of much 
resistance,” said the doctor, taking up the 
hand, which fell cold and flaccid agAin. 

“ Well, zur, he’s not been woyolent in action; 
but in his mind—zo Brady judged. A patient 
as refractory as to cut his duro as that dure is 
cut ought to be treated stringent. That’s my 
feelins, an’ Brady’s, too.” 

“Bring me some liquor,” said the doctor, 
shortly. 

A flask appeared with miraculous swiftness 
from the next cell. Dr. Harte filled a glass, 
and forced some of it down Wortley’s mouth, 
his fingers on the patient’s pulse meantime. 

“He’s refused to eat for two days. He’s 
bent on makin’ an end of himself,” said Minch. 

Dr. Harte absolutely changed color. 

“ There has been too much of that,” he said. 
“ The newspapers have got hold of three of the 
cases in the last year. It will ruin the Asylum.” 

“Brady droives ’em hard, zur. I doant 
blame ’em,” with a sort of whine. 

“There must be no more suicides, remem¬ 
ber, Mr. Wortley.” 

Dick, under the stimulant, began to revive. 
He looked about him dully. 

Harte held the liquor again to his lips. It 
had effect in a few moments. The heat tingled 
to Dick’s sunken checks, the intelligence came 
back to his eye. 

“Bring his clothes,” said the doctor. 

Minch stood bewildered. 

“For-” He broke off abruptly. 

“Whatever he wore when exercising. Help 
him to put them on, and lose no time.” 

The doctor, his hands in his pockets, saun¬ 
tered into the next cell, until Minch summoned 
him by an inquiring, “Now, yer honor?” bis 
hand on the collar of the man, whose head 
leaned against the wall, the raw-boned figure 
and sunken, yellow face thro’wn into stronger 
relief by the dark bagging clothes and broad- 
rimmed black hat. 

“Take him to the outer gate. You are dis¬ 
charged, Mr. Wortley.” 

Dick looked up at him, laughed incredu¬ 
lously, and dropped his head upon his breast. 
Minch pulled him up and led him out into the 
corridor. Then he hesitated, and came back. 
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“There’s a heavy rain failin’,” he said. “He 
hasn’t a penny to pay his way to town, an’— 
an' he’s nigh done to death, doctor.” 

“The man is discharged. We have nothing 
farther to do with him,” answered Harte, 
sternly. 

Minch led the patient to the gate, opened it, 
felt in one pocket and then another. 

“ It’s a damned shame,” he said. “ I haven’t 
yonr car-fare, xur, or-” 

The cold dash of the rain on his face roused 
Wortley to himself. 

“ I don’t understand-” he muttered. 

“Yon’s the town. It’s a good five miles— 
bnt you’re free to find it, if ye can.” 

Dick Wortley stared at him, stretched out 
his hands blindly before him, and then began 
slowly to realize it all. He felt nothing of the 
storm breaking on him. “Free! free!” he 
cried. 

The next moment he vanished from Minch’s 
sight, staggering away into the darkness. 

A few paces further on, two men, in the 
shadow of a corner of the wall, drew back as 
Wortley passed, his clothes almost brushing 
against them. 

The smaller of them leaned forward to watch 
him. “He staggers from sheer weakness,” 
said this man to his companion. “If he lives 
to reach town, it is all up with us. Here!” 
polling a knife from his breast “There’s not 
a human being in sight; one thrust ends all 
trouble for us.” 

The older man laid his hand on the other’s 
arm. 

“No, Fred!” he said. “I've lived longer 
than you; and I know that a man who breaks 
the law is worsted at last. So far we’ve had 
the law on our side. Put the knife up.” 

The next morning. Dr. Chase, by his attor¬ 
ney, returned that “he, the said Dr. Chase, 
could not produce the body of the said Richard 
Wortley before the Honorable Court, the said* 
Richard Wortley having been discharged from 
medical custody, cured,” etc. 

What a farce. 

But, meantime, where was Wortley? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Thb shock of his long-deferred freedom had 
roused Dick to full consciousness. The very 
fierceness of the storm made it real to him. 
Before he had gone a mile, his step quickened 
and grew firm, his eye w&b assured and steady. 
He reasoned clearly. There was but one means 
by which his discharge could have been gained. 


Cathcart had received his letter and threatened 
his jailers. He would not have done this with¬ 
out coming to the city. Wortley went, there¬ 
fore, direct to the principal hotel on reaching 
town. 

Judge Cathcart had just finished a game of 
billiards, and with one or two other friends 
sat by the stove, smoking a final segar, before 
going to bed. Suddenly, the door of the bil¬ 
liard-room opened, and a tall, gaunt man, his 
clothes drenched with the rain, and the shaggy, 
black hair dripping about his sallow face, stood 
on the threshold. 

Cathcart gazed a moment irresolutely. Then 
he caught the stranger by the shoulders, and 
dragged him in with a terrific oath. 

“Dick! Dick Wortley!” he cried. “Don't 
crowd, gentlemen! Don't you see the lad is 
not fit to stand. What is it, boy? What have 
they done to you?” 

“ Let me hear from home first, judge, for 
God’s sake! My mother?” 

“Is well. All the news is good news. Now, 
what shall I do for you?” 

“ Good news, eh? Give me dry clothes, then, 
and some oysters, and I’m a man again,” and 
Dick laughed as the men crowded about him, 
shaking hands with them eagerly right and 
left. 

But there was a queer quaver in the laugh, 
“I must go home—go home,” he repeated. 
“When is the first train to New York?” 

“Not before morning. Get to my room, boy, 
and I’ll doctor you to-night He’s terribly 
shaken,” said the judge, in an anxioUB whis¬ 
per to the others, as he followed Dick out 

Comforted by the judge’s supper, and wrap¬ 
ped in his blankets, Dick slept a sleep, that 
night as heavy as death and almost as re¬ 
newing. 

It wbb late in the forenoon when he awoke. 
The old gentleman sat beside him, as he ate 
his breakfast, silent from some concealed 
chagrin. 

“There’s no hurry, Dick,” he said. “The 
train does not start for two hours. I may as 
well tell you. These infernal scoundrels, the 
Leeds, have escaped us. Poole tells me a 
steamer sails for Liverpool to-day, and they 
have gone to take passage on her.” 

“Telegraph. Let them be arrested!” cried 
Dick, starting up. “I’ll follow them to the 
ends of the world.” 

“ All right, my dear boy, if you mean to take 
your revenge out in broken bones. But you 
have no legal hold on them. They had the 
law with them.” 
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It was a full minute before Dick answered. 

“My time will come at last,” he said, paler 
than before 44 There was a question I wished 
to ask you, judge,” his roice failing. “Leeds— 
the son—he is not married?” 

“No.” 

Dick remained silent, and the judge con¬ 
tinued, ' 

“ He was one of the most zealous in the 
search for you: one of the last, apparently, to 
yield credence to the report that you had 
eloped to California to escape a criminal 
charge. I tell you, Dick, a deeper-dyed scoun¬ 
drel don’t draw breath!” 

But Dick listened with singular placidity. 

“Poor fool! He has not harmed me,” be 
said, complacently. 44 You have not told me 
your good news.” 

“No.” The judge recovered himself from 
the bewilderment into which Dick’s inexplic¬ 
able good-humor had thrown him. “Joe War- 
ford’s dead. Died just in the neck of time, 
too—heaven forgive me for »aying it! just 
after you disappeared. He had the decency 
to remember that he owed bis fortune to you, 
Dick, and left you an annuity. It was enough 
to make your mother comfortable.” 

“Thank God!” 

44 1 applied it in that way. I knew such 
would be your wish.” 

“She is in the old house?” 

“Yes.” 

Wortley was silent a few moments, his head 
leaning on his hand; then he rose and walked 
to the window, turning his back to the judge. 

“There was a ward of Col. Leeds,” he said, 
44 a Miss Hubbard. Do you happen to know 
what has become of her?” 

“Yes. I think I have seen her in society 
somewhere. When she was of age, she left 
Col. Leeds’ house; her aunt, a canny old Scotch 
woman, going back to the country; and Miss 
Hubbard is residing with a family in New 
York, into which she is soon to marry.” 

Dick did not answer. 

44 It is a very suitable match, I believe,” said 
the judge, lighting his segar. 44 The fortune 
Is large on both sides.” 

Wortley stood motionless by the window, 
for a long time, without looking around. 

44 How long must we wait?” he said, at last. 
44 1 want to see my mother. I wonder if she 
believed me a felon! Or forgot me, as is the 
way of the world, soon as T was out of sight!” 

He tried to laugh bitterly, but failed. 

The judge was too indignant to reply. When 
they were in the train, however, he beguiled 


the journey with detailing to Dick the search 
that had been made for him, and in which 
they were baffled by the feigned name which 
had been given him to the policeman who 
arrested him. The detectives were set npon 
his track, and a dead body was found floating 
near Hell’s-Gate, which was sworn to as his. 
He told of the murdered man, frund buried in 
a cellar in Houston street, who had on the 
olothes Dick wore when missing; the testi¬ 
mony of John Simons, a traveling salesman, 
who met him in half Indian rig, bnyingfurs 
at Marquette. “And with it all, boy, hope 
one day, and despair the next,” the old man 
added, solemnly, “your mother walked hand- 
in-hand with Death for many a day.” 

44 1 never doubted my mother’s love,” cried 
Dick Wortley, savagely, and wrapped himself 
in his cloak, and was silent for the rest of the 
way. 

It was near the close of a cold winter’s day, 
when they drove past the block of little houses, 
and stopped at the one where the puny vines 
were struggling to grow in the window. 

The light curtains were drawn: the ruddy 
glow of the wood-fire flashed within. 

They stood at the door. The judge was 
pufflng and feverish with excitement. But 
Dick was pale and cold. 

44 I’ll go in, boy, and prepare her,” said the 
judge. “I telegraphed her this morning,‘he 
is alive.’ That was all I said. Stand her* in 
the hall. I’ll go in and prepare her. God 
bless us!” rubbing his hot forehead, 44 1 wish 
it was over.” 

But while his hand was on the lock, the door 
opened, and a bowed, white-haired figure stood 
before them, with outstretched hands. 

“ It was my boy's step! Richard! Richard!” 
cried the feeble voice. 

A few minutes later, Dick "Wortley had his 
old seat at his mother’s feet. This great joy, 
«coming to her so late in life, was like a draught 
of the wine of youth; a soft pink warmed her 
cheek, which had not been there for many 
years, her blue eyes trembled, luminous as a 
child’s, and there was an arch gayety in the 
feeble voice more pathetic than tears. 

Dick spoke but little. He was content to 
hold the withered hand in his and stroke it 
gently. He noted, with his quick eyes, that 
the room was changed. If possible, it was 
warmer, more softly tinted, than before. Many 
of his old fancies, which he had never been able 
to gratify, were made real at last. Pictures, 
that he had coveted, hung on the walls. His 
favorite flowers filled the recesses. 
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His mother grew silent, watching his wan¬ 
dering eyes. She touched his arm at last. 

“You do not ask,” she said, “ who cared for 
me, with my boy’s heart, and even my boy’s 
silly fancies, when you were gene.” 

He turned, startled, to look at her. 

“Some one, Richard,” her voice trembling, 
“who had a right to act for you. Because she 
seems nearer to you than I. I’m weak and 
old,” her voice was breaking into tears now. 
“There were days when I despaired. I thought 
you were dead. But she, she—never faltered.” 

“Mother!” 

“Yes. It was my daughter—my other child.” 

The door opened. Dick Wortley rose, half 
blindly. A woman entered. “Lotty?” he said. 

He rushed forward and took the cold hands 
she put out. He held her from him, while he 
looked from her to the judge, and back to her 
again.. “Is this the house to which you have 
come?” he said, his voice shaking. “Is this 
the bouse you told me of, judge?” 

“When you were gone, Richard, I came to 
take your place,” she said, under her breath. 
“It was any right.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Train weeks afterward, Judge Cathcart 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Wortley. 

“I have advised Richard,” it said, “to give 
up all idea of a suit for false imprisonment. 
If the matter is pressed, Leeds* counsel is pre¬ 
pared, with a defence, which it would hardly 
be wise to attack. Westcott, who saw him the 
evening of his arrest, is ready to testify that 
his conduct was that of an insane man. The 
physieians and keepers of the Asylum are 
positive as to his madness. They give as proof 
the ease with which he was entrapped by the 
forged note from Sherman, his resistance at 
the Asylum, and his persistance in the idea 
that he was the victim of conspiracy. In four 
•ther cases, they have brought forward, similar 
proofs of insanity in court, and succeeded. 

“In Inman's case, the public trial closed 
to-day. You must remember, that, in this case, 
as in Richard’s, the imprisonment was strictly 
legal. All that is noiquired is the unsworn cer¬ 
tificate of a physician, known or unknown, to 
justify incarceration. If the patient can force 
the matter before a court, the onus of proof is 
thrown on himself. Inman must prove his 
sanity, not his keepers his madness. Yet their 
evidence is thrown into the weight against him. 
I’m as hardened an old limb of the law as lives, 
yet my Heart ached at the scene in the court¬ 


room to-day. On one side was the feeble, gray¬ 
haired old man, bewildered and terrified by 
the orowd. On the other was the massive re¬ 
spectability of the Asylum, with all its social 
power and prestige. Judge, lawyers, and jury, 
were ready to detect signs of insanity in every 
nervous glance or motion. The Superintend¬ 
ent was there, resolute, at all hazards, to de¬ 
fend his Institution from reproach. His counsel 
were mocking, jeering, and browbeating the 
old man, worrying him as a mastiff would a 
hare. Against Inman also is brought the for¬ 
mer finding of the commission of lunacy, the 
verdict of men, who, remember, pronounce 
upon the sanity of the patient without seeing 
him. Add to this, the.argument enforced upon 
the jury, that the mere fact that a man has 
been admitted to an insane asylum, is prima 
facie evidence of his insanity, and you see what 
the peril is. I did what I could. Dick has 
worked night and day—but to no purpose. 
The verdict went against us. Messrs. Minch 
and Brady were in waiting, and carried off 
the old man, who turned, at the door, and 
looked a good-by to Dick, with white lips and 
shaking head. Dick is maddened with chagrin 
and disappointment. But there is nothing 
to be done. The law faces us like a dead 
wall. We can go no further. Stacy Inman, his 
grandson, by-the-way, is expected on the next 
steamer in New York. Dick and I will be at 
him in a couple of days.” 

The two women read the letter with flushed 
cheeks and angry eyes. 

“And this is man's justice!” said Lotty. 
“Ah! here is a postscript.” 

“ To show you the confidence of these people, 
I must tell you of a boast of Chase’s yesterday, 
in which he forgot his usual reserve. ‘With 
this slip of paper,' he said, tapping a physi¬ 
cian’s certificate, ‘I can arrest any man here 
before me—the judge upon his bench. I can 
call upon the police to aid me, use what secrecy 
I choose, and hold him imprisoned for what 
time / think proper.’ ” 

“To-morrow is the day for the Cunard 
steamer!” cried Lotty. 

“Well, my dear?” 

“I will see this Stacy Inman.” 

A few days later, Judge Cathcart received 
the following letter: 

“Dear Judge,” it began. “The dead wall 
haB a break in it. I went to call on Mr. Stacy 
Inman, who, with his wife and suite, have taken 
rooms at the St. Nicholas. He was effusively 
courteous, but secretly astonished at me and 
my little story. ‘He had no idea,’ he said, 
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‘that the old gentleman was not as happy as 
Rasselas. ‘But if he was sane, and they de¬ 
tained him against his will/ with an oath, 
‘that altered the case. This was not Russia, 
thank God! where a man can be swallowed up 
and never be beard from again. Out? Of 
course. He should not remain there a day 
longer, against his will. What should he do?’ 

“I suggested, ‘Stop the supplies.’ Indeed, 
I dictated a letter to Dr. Chase, which Mr. 
Inman wrote. 

“The answer came by return mail. I in¬ 
close it.” 

Dr. Chase’s letter was as follows: 

“ Stacy Inman, Esq. 

“Dear Sir :— 

9 

“In consequence of the notification, received 
from you, I have warned George Inman of his 
discharge from this Asylum. 

“John Chask, Superintendent .” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dick Wortlky did not go abroad again, as 
he purposed. On one of'the heights above the 
sleepy villages on the Hudson, there is an old 
farm-house, which seems to have nestled higher 
up the hill only for the sake of warmer sun¬ 
shine to sleep in. A quiet, old-fashioned home¬ 
stead, with a curious meaning of home and 
rest in its warm, wood-scented air. If there 
were ever any ghostly legends hanging about 
it, the voices of two or three chubby children 
have scared them away, in the last few years. 

The owners of that house are kings and 
masters of all they survey. Not content with 
routing the century-old echoes out of the 
gloomy gorges, by their rollicking songs, or 
turning the camping-ground of Hendrick Hud¬ 
son and his crew into coasting hills, they have 
taken up the human lives about them, and 
moulded them as they will. Silver-haired Mrs. 
Wortley no longer makes so exquisite a pic¬ 
ture of a fair, aged saint, as she was wont to 
do in her white robes, with the halo of the 
fire-glow about her. She is apt to be seen, 


with a pair of muddy feet cuddled up on her 
lap, and a frowsy, hot little head asleep on her 
breast. She has come out of saintship into 
the most everyday, loveable of grandmothers, 
with a healthy color in her cheek, a perpetual 
stocking beside her, waiting to be darned, and 
a package of comfits in her pocket. 

They have taken old Inman, with his pallid, 
morbid life, and converted him into “uncle 
George,” a jolly, simple hearted, hearty feeder, 
a hearty laugher, the most famous fisher of the 
valley, wakening his old boyhood in him with 
so keen a zest that he has long ago forgotten 
that they are not in blood as in name his own 
kindred. The farm, Richard, Lotty, and the 
boys, are a world large enough for him, after 
his long captivity. Politics, peace or war, all 
outside matters, are no more to him than the 
winds on the other side of the mountains. How 
the barley will grow in the south field, how 
long will Tom’s cough last after his measles, 
how will the trout-fishing be in July? These 
are the great events of his life. 

When Richard Wortley and his wife come to 
the outer porch, in the cool of the evening, 
looking down, not so much at the great land¬ 
scape unrolled before them, as at the noisy 
group coming from their nutting up the hill, 
one can see how the moulding hands of these 
rough, unconscious magicians have been at 
work upon them also. How, in their great, 
still love for their children, and for each other, 
the crude sharpness of youth has worn out of 
voices, faces, and lives! 

Not thAt trials and storms may not come, ia 
all probability will come'to them, as fierce as 
those of their earlier days. But over all the 
surface-changes, which time can bring, there 
is coming that mellowed splendor for them 
which belongs to the Indian Summer of oar 
lives; to the season when the sap of the most 
shaded tree has had time to know its chance to 
leaf and blossom; when, however stormy the 
weather, there has been summer enough to 
teach us, that, behind the clouds, the sun is 
warm, and God is good. 


THE MAIDEN’9 CHOICE. 

BY L. B. MARSHALL. 


“Tux roan I love,” said Maud, •oat-proud and stately, 
“The man I love must be from blemish free.” 

“The man I lore,” mid gentle Grace, sedately, 

“Must honeat he and true, and must Iot© me.” 

“Now ye are both old maid* at heart,” quoth Alice; 

“ Ye know not what ye’d have. The man for me 


Most mix his lore-draught in a golden chalky 
And promise plenty in the years to be." 

“And when I love,” said little Nellie, slowly, 

“ If ever such a glorious time should be, 

Be my love highly-born, or poor and lowly. 
Faulty or perfect, he'll be dear to me.” 
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WOMENS' SPEAK. 

B~ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Yesterday morning I bad jest got the morn- 
ins work done up, and had set down to double 
some carpet yarn, and Josiah was settin’ by 
the fire blackin’ his boots when Betsy Bobbet 
come in for a morn ins call. She h&dnt sot but 
a fu minutes when sez she, 

“I see u wuzznt down to the lecter last 
week, I wuz sorry I went but I wuz to uncles 
visitin’ and as they wuz cuming down, so I 
came, but I didn’t like it. I don’t believe in 
wimmens rites, I believe wimmcn has all the 
rites that are incumbient on her, I dont be¬ 
lieve she haz any rite to vote, I dont believe it 
is her spear, as I remarkt that nite to the Edi- 
ter ov the Gimlet, az we was cuming out after 
the lectur, the fringe of my shawl ketcht on to 
one ov the buttings of his vest, and he couldnt 
get it off—so we wuz obleeged to walk close 
together clear through the hall, and as I said 
to him after I had enquired all about the sweet 
motherless little twins—* It haint womens spear 
to vote’ sez I, and sez I ‘don’t u think it is 
womens nater naturaly to be clinging?* ‘I 
do’ sez he ‘Heaven knows I do’ and he leaned 
back with such & expression ov stern despair 
onto hiz classic features, that I knew he felt 
it strongly. And I sed the truth I dont believe 
wimroen haz any rite to vote.” 

“Nor I nuther” sez Josiah “she haint the 
rekisit strength to vote, she iz too fraguile.” 

Jest at this minute the boy that draws the 
milk cum along and Josiah sez he—“I am in 
my stockin’ feet Samantha, cant u jest step out 
and help Thomas Jefferson on with the can?” 

“If I am to fraguile to handle a paper vote, 
Josiah Allen,” I sed, “I am to fraguile to lift 
150 pounds ov milk.” 

He didnt say nothin’ but slipped on hiz rub¬ 
bers and started out, and Betsy resumed “It 
iz so revoltin’ to female delikacy to go to the 
pole and vote, most all the female wimmen that 
revolve round in the high circles ov Jonesville 
aristocracy agree with me in sayen—it iz so 
revoltin’ to female delikacy to vote.” 

“Female delikacy!” sez I in a austeer tone. 
“Iz female delikacy a plant that withers in the 
•hadder ov the pole but flourishes in every 
other kondiahun only in the shadder of the 
pole?” sez I in a tone ov withern skorn. “ Fe¬ 
male delicacy flourishes in a ball room where 


these sensitive creeters with dresses on inde¬ 
cently low in the neck, will waltz all nite with 
strange men’s arms round their waists,” sez I 
“u have az good az throwed it in my face 
Betsy Bobbet that I haint a modest women or 
I would be afraid to go and vote—but u ketch 
me with a low neck dress on Betsy Bobbet, and 
u will ketch me on my way to the Asylum— 
and there haint a old deacon or minister or 
presiden Elder in the Methodist church that 
could get me to waltz with em—let alone 
waltzen with promiscous sinners—and” sez I 
in the deep calm tone of settled principal—“If 
u dont believe me bring on your old deacons 
and ministers and presiden elders, and try 
me.” 

“U are getten excited Samantha” sez Josiah. 

“U jest keep on blackin’ ure boots Josiah 
I haint talkin’ to u.” Sez I “Betsy is it any 
worse for a female women to dress herself in a 
modest and chirsteen manner put a beraige viol 
over her face take her husbands arm if she haz 
got a husband and if not arm herself with a 
good stout umberell and walk decently to the 
pole and lay her vote on it, or be jest intro¬ 
duced to a man who for all u know may be a 
retired pirate—and have him walk up and hug 
u by the hour to the music ov a fiddle and a 
base violin.” 

“ But if u vote u hev got to go before a board 
ov men and how tryen that would be.” 

“ I went before a board ov men when I joined 
the mcetin’ house—and when I got a premium 
for my rag carpet—but” sez I in a rave of un- 
conceeled sarcusm—“if these delicate ball cha¬ 
racters are too modest to go in broad daylite, 
armed with a umberell before a venerable man 
setten on a board—let em have a good old 
female board to take (heir votes.” 

“ Would it be lawful to have a female board?” 
sez Betsy. 

“Women can be boards at charity schools— 
poor little paupers pretty hard boards they 
find em sometimes, and they can be boards at 
fairs, and hospitals and penitentarys and pio- 
nics and African missions and I don’t know 
why it would be any worse to be a board be¬ 
fore these delikit wimmen”—sez I carried away 
with enthusaism, “I would be a board myself.” 

“Yes u would make a pretty board,” sez 
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womens’ spear. 


Josiah “u would make quite a pile ov lumber.” 

I paid no attention to his carcastie remark and 
Betsy went on— 

“ It would be such public business—Josiah 
Allens wife for women to receive votes.” 

“ I don’t know as it would be any more public 
business—than to sell Epescopal pencushiens— 
Methodist I’scre&m or Baptist watermelons by 
the hour to a permiscous crowd.” 

“ But” sez Betsy “it would devour too much 
ov a womens time, she wouldnt have time to 
vote and preform the other duties that are in- 
cunibicnt on her.” 

Sez I, “women find time enough for there 
evcriastcn tattin and croshain, they find plenty 
ov time for their mats and their tidys and their 
flittations—their feather flowers—and bead 
flowers and hair flowers and burr flowers— 
and oriental paintins, and grecian paintins— 
and face paintins they can dress up and patrol 
the streets as regular as a watchmen, and lean 
over the counter in dry good stores, till they 
know every nail in em by heart, they find 
plenty ov time for all this, but when it comes 
to an act as simple and short as puttin’ a letter 
into the post office they are dreadful shCrt on 
it for time.” 

“ But” sez Betsy—“the study that would be 
inevitable on a female in order to make her 
vote ontelligably—would’nt it be too wearin* 
on her?” 

“ I have seen men voters” sez I and I cast a 
stern glance onto Josiah ns I spoke, “whose 
study into national atfairs didnt wear on em 
enuff to kill em at all—I have seen voters” sez 
I with another cutting look at him “that didnt 
know so much as their wives did, but that 
haint answeren ure question, supposin’ these 
soft fashionable women should read a little 
about the nation she lives in, and the laws that 
pertccts her if she keeps em, and hangs, and 
imprisons her if she breaks em! I dont know 
but it would be as good for her as to pore over 
novels all day long,” sez I, “these very women 
that think the Presidents Buro is a chest ov 
drnws where he keeps hiz fine shirts, and the 
tariff is a wild horse the senators keep to ride 
•ut on—these very wimmen that cant find time 
to read the Constitution—let em get on the track 
ov a love sick hero and a swoonin’ heroine—and 
they will wade through half a dozen volumes 
but what they will foller em clear to Finis to 
see em married there”—sez I warmin’ with my 
subject “Let there be a young women tied in 
a certain hole guarded by 100 and 10 pirates, 
and a young man tryin’ to get to her, though 
at present layin’ heavily chained with his rival \ 


setten on his back—what does a women care 
for time or treasure till she sees the pirates all 
killed with one double revolver hnd the young 
women lifted out swoonin’ but happy by the 
brave hero.” Sez I in a deep tone, “If there 
: had been a women tied on the Island of Patmos, 
and Pauls letters to the churches had been love 
letters to her—there would’nt be such a thick 
coat ov dust on Bibles as there is now.” 

Betsy quailed before my lofty glance, bat 
continued cleavin* to the subject—“How awful 
and revoltin’ it would sound to hear the fair 
and softer sez talking, about tariffs and canr- 
kusses.” 

“I dont know,” sez I “but I had lives hear 
em talk about caurkus’es az to hear em back- 
bitin their nabers, and tear the characters ov 
other wimmen into little fine shivers, or talk 
about such little small things as wimmen will, 
why in a small place, a women cant bay a 
calico apron without the negherhood boldin’ 
a inquest over it—some think she ort to her 
it—some think it iz extravagent in her, and 
some think the set-flower on it is too young for 
her. And then they will quarell agin whether 
she ort to make it with a bib or not.” Sez I 
“the very reason why mens talk at a general 
thing is nobler than wimmens is because they 
hev nobler things to think about. Fill a 
womens mind with big thoughts and she wont 
talk such little backbiten gossip as she dot 
now.” 

“I cant help thinken your views are uro- 
nious” Bez Betsy, “the idee of females holdin, 
public offices iz too ludikerous, the idee ov a 
female president—its aginst nater, and aginst 
reason.” 

“ It haint no ways likely there is any female 
that would want to be President, but sposin’ 
there wuz I dont know as it would be any 
more ludikerous than the idee ov a female 
queen. About its bein’ aginst nater—nater 
makes queen B’s, old nater herself claps the 
crowns on to em, u never heard ov a king B 
did u—industrious equinomic&l emitters the 
B’s are too—the public dutys ov that female 
dont spile her—for where will u find house 
work done up slicker than tbeirn. Where will 
u find more stiddy equinomical doins through 
a whole nation than she has in hern. All her 
constituents up to work early in the morning- 
home at night too jest as stiddy as the nights 
come. No farren spys can come prowlin’ round 
her premises—speculates on other folkes’es 
honey, baint encouraged—tobaco is obnoxious 
to em—only one thing I dont approve of—if 
i food is skarce—if the females don’t get honsy 
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•naff to last the whole hive all whiter they 
slant fer the men B’s in the fall, to* save bohey. 
I dont approve of it, but great natters have 
their peculier excentrioitiee. She wafcts to 
dispose ov the drones ae they call the kray hus¬ 
bands ov the workin’ wimmen—and she thinks 
killin' is the easiest way to dispose ov em. 1 
•ay plainly I dont approve ov it, it wonld seem 
better to me to get divoroes from em and set 
em up in business in a smalt way—but ax I sed 
where is there a nature that haint got a weak¬ 
ness this is hem. But aside from this, where 
will u find; a better kalculater than she is—no 
dashin’ female lobbyists pullin’ the wool Over 
the eyes ov her senators. No old men B*s gad- 
din’ round evenins when their confidin’ wives 
think they are a bed, dreamin’ abdiit their 
lawful pardners—no wildeatfshness and smok¬ 
in’, and drunkenness and quarellin’ in her con¬ 
gress, a cant impeach her administration no 
how—for no elock work ever run smoother and 
hoeester, and as for the idete hern’ agitast 
reason—I dont know but queen Victoria set's 
about as easy and solid on to her throne as 
some of otfr presidents have in their high 
chairs, and her folks are as contented and 
suited with her.” 

“Oh” sex Betsy “a crown that descends on 
to a hereditary head is a very different thing.” 

41 So tie” sex I 44 But the difference is on the 
rong side, for sposin’ it descends on to the 
head ov a hereditary fool—or a hereditary 
nave—or a hereditary sneak, what then? if 
they are voted for it would be for goodness or 
smartness or some good quality. ” 

“Josiah Allens wife” sex Betsy 44 1 shall 
always say it haint wimmens Spear to vote.” 

44 No” sex Josiah 44 it haint—wimmsn wonld 
vote for the handsomest men, and the meti that 
praised their babys—they wouldnt stand on to 
principal as men do, and then how they would 
clog up the road lection day, tryin’ to get all 
the news they could—wimmen have Bitch itchin’ 
ears.” 

“Itchin’ ears!” sex I, “principal!” set I, in 
low but deep tones of voices. “JbSiah Allen 
it seems to me that 1 wouldnt try to stand np 
on principal agin till the pantaldohs are wore 
eat, u hired a man with to vote nre ticket,” 
he bejgan to look sheepish at once and I Con¬ 
tinued in awful acents. 44 Talk about itchin’ 
ears Josiah Allen! here u have sot all the 
rnomln’ blackin’ nre boots—n have rubbed 
them hoots till u have most rubbed holes 
through em, jest for an excuse to set here hnd 
hear me and Betsy Bobbet talk — and it haint 
the first time nuther, I have known n Josiah 


Allen when I have had female visitors to leave 
ure work and come in and lay on that lounge 
behind the stove till u wuz most sweltered 
you’d pretend to be a readin’.” 

44 1 1 ova a readin’,” sex Josiah drawin* on his 
boots* 1 

44 1 have ketcht n laughin’ over a funeral 
sermen and a presidents message? what is 
there highlarions in a funeral sermen? Josiah 
Allen—what is there exhiliraten in a presi¬ 
dents message?” 

44 Well” sex he “I guess I’l go and water the 
horses.” 

44 1 should think u had better” sex I coolly— 
and after he went out Betsy resumed— 44 Josiah 
Allens wife l still say it aint womens spear to 
vote” and she kontinude 44 1 have got a few 
verses which I komposed the next day after 
the leeter which embody into em the feelins ov 
my sole koncernin’ Womens Spear—and aeein’ 
its u Ill read em to u.” . 

My principals forbid my wlshin’ in a reck¬ 
less way that I wuzznt myself—and I was my 
own heare and horspitality forbid my orderin’ 
her in stem accents not to read a word ov em, 
so I submitted and she read as follers 

WOMENS SPEAR 

OR 

WHISPERINS OP NATER 

TO 

B1TST BOBBET. 

Last night as I meandered out. 

To meditate ajHirt, 

Secluded in my parasol, 

Deep subjects shook my heart; 

The earth—the skies—the prattling brooks, 

All thundered in my ear, 

,4 Tis matrimony! tis matrimony, 

That is a womens spear." 

Day with a red shirred bunnet on 
Had down for China started 
Its yellow ribbings fluttered oer, 

Hfef head os she departed; 

She seemed to wink her eye to me^ » 

As she did dissapear, 

And say “ Tis matrimony Betsy 
That is a womens spear. 

A rustick had broke down bis team, 

I mused almost with tears— 

How can a yoko he borne along 
By half a pair of steers; 

Even thus in wrath did nater speak 
4 *Hear! Betsy Bobbet, hear! 

Tis matrimony—tis matrimony, 

That is a womens spear.” 

. I saw a pair of roses, 

Like wedded partners grow, 

Sharp thorns did pave their mortal path, 

, Yet sweetly did they blow; 

They seemed to blow tlieee glorious words, * 
Into my-willing ear, 

44 Tis matrimony—tis matrimony 
That fa a womens spear.” 

Two gentle sheep upon the hills, H *’ 

How sweet the twain did ran; 

As T meandered gently on, 

And sot down on a stun; 

They seemed to murmur sheepishly, 

'^Oh Betsy Bobbet dear, 

( Tis matrimony—tis matrimony 

That is a womens spear. 
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womens' spear, 


Sweet was the houeysuckloa breath, 

Upon the ambient air; 

Sweet was the tender coo* of doves, 

Yet aweeter hunhand* are, 

All natero voice* poured these words, 

Into my willing ear, 

”B Bobbet it is matrimony 
That is a womens spear.” . 

“ Them’s my sentiments” sex she as she folded 
up the paper and put it into her pocket. 

“I am a married women,” sez 1, 44 and I 
haint got any thing to say aginst marry in’, 
especially when Josiahs back is turned 1 dont 
believe in bein’ underhanded. But” sex 1 44 there 
are a great many widows and unmarried wim¬ 
men in the world, what are they to do?” 

“ Let em take heed to these glorious and con¬ 
solin’ words” sez she 

‘Tis matrimony—tis matrimony 
That is a womeus spoar. 1 ” 

“Shut up* about your spears!” sex I getter 
wore out, sex I “u may sing it, Betsy Bobbet, 
and ministers may preach it and oraters may 
orate about it, that it is women’s only spear to 
marry, but what are u goin to do! Are you 
goin’ to compel men to marry all the wimmen 
off,” sez 1 with a penetraten look onto Betsy, 
44 1 have seen wimmen that wux willen to marry 
but the man wasn’t forthcoqiin’, what are they 
to do?” sez I “what arc the wimmen to do 
whose faces are as humbly as a plate of cold 
greens?” sez 1 in stern tones “ Are men to be 
pursued like stricken dears by a mad mob of 
humbly wimmen? Is a women to go out into 
the street and coller a man and order him to 
marry her? 1 am sick of this talk about its 
bein’ a womens only spear to marry! If it is a 
woniens spear to marry, the Lord will provide 
her with a man, it stands to reason He will, one 
that will suit her too, one that it will come jest 
as natural for her to leave all the rest of the 
world and foller, as for a sun flower to foller 
on after the sun, one that she seems to belong 
to, jest like North and South America, jined by 
nater, unbeknown to them, ever sense crea¬ 
tion. She’l know him if she ever sees him— 
for their two hearts will suit each other jest 
like the two halves of a pair of shears. These 
are the marriages that Heaven signs the cer¬ 
tificates of, and this marryin’ for a borne, or 
for fear of bein’ called an old maid, is no more 
marriage in the sight of God—no more true 
marriage than the blush of a fashionable women, 
that is bought for tea cents an ounce and car¬ 
ried home in her pocket, is true modesty.” 

“I cannot comprehend” sez Betsy, 44 how 
wimmens votin’ will change the reprehensible 
idee ov marryin’ for a hum, or for fear ov bein’ 
ridiculed about, if it will, I cannot saw it.” 

“ Cant you see daylite Betsy Bobbet, when 


the sun is mounting up into the clear hori- 
teen?” sez I in eloquent voices. 44 It stands to 
reason a women wont marry for a hum if she 
is oapabel of maken one for herself. Where’s 
the disgrace of bein’ a old maid only wimmen 
are kinder dependent on men—kinder waitin’, 
to have him ask her to marry him, so as to bt 
supported by him. Give a women as many 
fields to work in as men have, and as good 
wages, and that is enuff. It riles me to bear 
em talkin’ about wimmens wantin’ to wear the 
breeches. They dont want? They like calico 
better than broad cloth for stiddy wear, they 
like muslin better than kersey mear for band- 
sum, and they have a natural hankerin’ after 
the good opinion and admiration ov the other 
sect, but they can do better without that ad¬ 
miration than they can vittles.” 

44 Yes,” sez Betsy, 44 men do admire to have 
wimmen olingin’ to em, like a vine to a stately 
tree, and it is indeed a sweet vine.” 

44 So tis, so tis,” sez I in reasonable tones, 
44 1 never was much ov a clinger myself, still 
if females want to cling, I haint no objection. 
But” sez I in a austeer ackcent, 44 Az I have 
said what if a vine haint no tree convenient to 
cling to? Or if she has, what if the tree she 
elinga to, happens to fall, through inherient 
rottenness at the core, thunder and lightning— 
or etcetera. If the string breaks, what is to 
become of the creeper, if it cant do nothin’ but 
ertfep?” Sox I, “it is all well enuff for a rich 
women, to Bet in a velvet gown, with her foet 
on the warm hearth, and wonder what makes 
the poor drunkards wife down in the street, 
shiver. Let her be out there once with her 
feet in the snow, and she’d find out. It haint 
the rich happy comfortable dingers, I am 
talking in behulf of, but the poor shiverers 
outside who haint nothin’ to cling to.” 

“Womens spear”-^-begun Betsy 

44 Womens spear” sez I interruptin’ her ii a 
lofty tone before which Betsy quailed imper- 
ceptably, “wimens spear is where she can do 
the most good. If God had meant that wimmen 
should be nothin’ but mens sbadders He would 
have made gosts and fantoms ov em at once— 
but havin’ made em, flesh and blood, with brains 
and souls, I believe He meant em to be used to 
the best advantage. And the talk about wim¬ 
mens havin to fite, and men wash dishes, if 
wimmen vote, is all sheer nonsense,” sez I “in 
the Baptist church where wimmen vote, I dont 
see as they act different from other wimmen, 
and I dont see as the Baptist men act any mor« 
sheepish than common men.” Sez 1 44 it is jest 
as rediculous to say it would make a women act 
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coarse and rampage round, to rote, as to say , 
that kissin’ a pretty baby, or lovin’ books and 
pictures and music, makes a man a hen-huzzy.” 
Sez I carred away with powerful emotions, “u 
may sliet a lion up for years, in a room full of 
oambric needles, and tat ten shettles, and u cant 
get him to do any thing but roar at em, it haint 
the lions nater to do fine sewin,” sez I. “And 
u may tie up a old hen as long as you please 
and u cant break her of wanten to make a nest 
and scratch for her chickens.” Sez I wavin’ 
my right hand slow and magesticaly—“u may 
want a green ehade onto the front side of your 
house, and to that end and effect u may plant 
a acorn and set out a rose-bush, but all the 
legislators in creation cant make that acorn 
tree blow out with red posys, no more can they 
make the rose-bush stand up strong as a giant, 
and these bein’ planted by the side of each 
other—on the same ground—and watered out 
of the same watering jug—dont alter their 
naturel turn, they will both help shade the 
winder, but do it in their own way, which is 
different. And men and wimmens votin’ side 
by side, would no more alter their naturel dis- 
positionses, than singing one of Watts’es hymns 
together* would, one would sing base, and the 
other air, as long as the world stands.” 

“Josiah Allens wife,” sez Betsy, “I think 
your views are uronious—we cant think alike 
about dingin’, we differ in our views about 
courkuses, when I consider that Lections and 
courkus’es come every year, then comes the 
solemn feelin’ how wearin* it would be for a 
female to drop all her domestic avocations and 
be present at em, I think ure views are 
uronious.” 

Sez I with so impachent a gesture, that it 
broke off a thread, and I had to tie it on 
agin, « U are goin ore the same old ground 
agin of a females time,” sez I “females can 
drop all their domestic avocations and go to 
fairs—town fairs—and county fairs—and state 


fairs if she can get to em,” sez I “she will be on 
the ground in time to see the first puukin’ and 
bedquilt carried on to it, and she will stay to see 
thelast horse trot his last trot—she can find time 
for picnics, and celebrations, and 4th of Julys, 
that last all day, and it would take her a bout’a 
minute to vote. But,” sez 1 in the most mages- 
tick tone I had yet used—“ Men haint took by 
the coat collar and dragged off to courkuses 
and Lections, they dont go unless they are a 
mind to, and I dont suppose wimmen would be 
drove there like a flock of sheep. They wouldnt 
want to go, only when some great law* was up 
concernin’ right or rong, or her own intrinsick 
interists, such as given a mother a equal right 
to her children, a right she earnt honestly, a 
deed God himself stamped with the great seals 
of fear and agony, or bein’ taxed without re¬ 
presentation which breaks the old constitution 
right into on the middle every time it is 
done, or concernin’ equil pay for equil labor. 
I “pose every female clerk and teacher and 
operater who have half starved on about one 3d 
men got for doin’ the same work, would be on 
hand Like wise concernin’ Temperance I sup¬ 
pose every drunkards wife and girl would go 
to the pole that could get there—poor things 
under the legislater they have enjoyed the right 
of sufferin’—sposin’ it lets em enjoy the right of 
suffrazin a spell, mebby they would find it as 
easy if not easier.” 

Jest at this minute we see down the road the 
Editor ov the Gimlet cornin’ in a open buggy, 
and Betsy said to once “that she must be goin*, 
her folks would be worryin’ after her.” Sez 
I as she hurryed to the door, “ Mebby u will 
get a ride.” 

“ Oh no,” sez she “I had a great ruther walk, 
I think there haint nothin’ like walkin’ for 
helth, it is so strengthenen to the mussles.” 

I am glad she felt so, for I see he diddnt ask 
her to ride, but as she said, helth is indeed a 
Messin.* 


“UNKNOWN.” 

BT C. PAVSTI8. 


Thzbx ia a spell within the word unknown; 

A silent something, in a silent tone, 

That speaks to every heart whate'er its goal. 

And stirs the deepest thoughts of every soul. 

Its vague uncertainty gives room for thought. 
And thought, by fierce imagination wrought. 
Takes wings and flics with fleetness o’er the past; 
When weary of its flight comes back at last, 

And settles down, to gaze upon a stone. 

With this sad word engraven there, “ unknown.” 


Thought paints him tht s: He was a soldier brave, 
Who sacrificed his life, (ifs land to save; 

Who left his home, and fHends, and dear ones all. 

To stand for liberty, to fight, to fell, 

And find in a strange land, tar, far from home. 
Where friends, And dear ones may not, cannot come; 
A soldier’s grave, ere long to be forgot, 

With nothing left but this to mark the spot 
Where be returned to earth—a small, white stone. 
On which this word is rudely carved—“ Umkhows.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

The house had a noble front, running back 
into a little village of outhouses; and all, out¬ 
houses and noble dwelling, were, you may be 
sure, firil of the things fit and convenient for 
such premises. 

Tall, wide-spreading elms and limes were 
seen; and far below their tops were nestled 
green pines, darker green firs, silver-leaf pop¬ 
lars, and I know not what other trees of 
medium height, and of various richly-tinted 
foliage. They were each and all beautifully 
placed—singly, in trios, in clusters, and even 
in a grove, set at the further side of the wide 
lawn north of the buildings. 

The ample yard, laid out in wide paths, 
curving from the gates to the front, lay in good 
part open to the sunshine, as all yards ought; 
and this gave additional grace to whatever 
Bbade was cast on the sward by the shrubs 
and small trees—many of them rare, all of 
them of beautiful growth—and to the trees 
and shrubs themselves. 

Within the house—let us see how it was in 
there that October afternoon, when too young 
gentlemen of genteel appearance were walking 
leisurely along the wide, old road toward this 
mansion, and when the birds were doing their 
best all through the region to make the re¬ 
gion charming; were doing it especially—so it 
seemed to the approaching gentlemen—there 
in Mr. HickendofTs elms and limes, and hidden 
in among the firs, and up on the chimney-tops 
and sharp gables, and the uprising ornaments 
of the front portico. 

Mr. Hickendoff himself was moving about 
from big round-table to little round-table, in 
no hurry, but looking for .something; now lift¬ 
ing a paper, anon, lifting a portion of his wife’s 
work, looking, looking; his brow knit a little, 
only a little, for he was at the furthest possible 
remove from a savage; his mouth shut, and 
with the full pressure of thought on it, to keep 
it shut. 

He was dressed as that man is, who, out of 
the tendencies of an (esthetic nature, must 
always be well-dressed; and yet, as that man 
is, who must be able to go and see how it is 
with his stables, with trees, and shrubs, and 
lawns, under the instruments of the gardener, 
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with garden and field under the hoe and plough; 
and who, for his own corporeal and mental 
well-being, and out of his own delights, must 
sometimes take hoe, or spade, or clipping in¬ 
struments, into his own hands, working to quell 
a hundred irregularities in tree, or hedge, a 
hundred, ay, many hundreds, and even thou¬ 
sands of weeds, in the borders. He was re- 
fined-looking—was, indeed, handsome; but I 
do not think he knew it. Learned, wise as he 
was, I think it would have given him pleasure 
not a little if he had; and especially if his wife 
had been the one to tell him of it, if she had 
told him of it as if his fine, noble looks were 
a bank, where she had endless quantities of 
pride, pleasure, laid up. 

Mrs. Hickendoff, a fair woman of fifty, was 
that afternoon very tastefully dressed in some 
light, medium-tinted, summer stuff, with rose- 
colored ribbons and sparkling brooch at her 
throat. Her sewing was on the table at her 
side; but she was just then trying to read her 
“ Peterson,but could not consecutively, her 
husband’s stepping about and lifting things 
fretted her so. 

She knew his way well enough. To her it 
seemed no downright, imperative search he 
was making, but a following up of his habit, 
vaguely overlying, so it seemed to her, the 
expectation of something turning up, which 
should suit his humor and put him to rest. It 
seemed so to her, because she had in her own 
nature, habits, not one clue to the needs, loves 
of the student, through which the, to her in¬ 
significant, pamphlet, and even the least news¬ 
paper item, becomes to him of more worth thin 
gold and precious stones. 

When she thought she could not bear it any 
longer, dropping her magazine into her lap* 
and looking up over her glasses, she said, 
“What, for pity’s sake, are you looking after 
now? Tell me, and let me see if I can find it 
for you; and then I hope you will be ready to 
settle down somewhere. What is it?” 

“A number of the 4 American’—the last. I 
had it here this-” 

44 1 know you had once. There is none here 
now, you see. It has been used probably.” 

Mrs. Hickendoff was in a mood somewhat 
savage, certainly, or she would not have said 
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that of his favorite sheet, as she did, purposely 
to annoy him. 

“Now is th?re anything you want?” she 
added. 

“No, I guess not,’ 1 said the man of pacific 
temper. 

And hearing that the words were borne on 
one of his light sighs, did not soften her an 
atom. She must have been in a savage mood. . 

Mr. Hickendoff took up the “Cultivator,”, 
not because he cared for it just then, but be- 
oause he was glad to do something sure to turn 
his wife’s battery away; and sat down to pull 
out his glasses, and read or not, as his inte¬ 
rests led him. 

Then there, in the coziest chair in that large 
room full of cozy chairs, her orocheting in her 
hand, sat the fair, younger daughter of the 
house, her eyes filled with chagrin, going back 
and forth between her parents; her work raised 
in her fingers, ready for prosecution, when that 
troublesome man, her father, should be able to 
sit down and be quiet himself and let ma be 
quiet. 

Her name was Laura—Laura D., as her 
friends often called her. 

She was esteemed fine-looking, ap she was 
when very neatly and tastefully dressed; and 
in addition to this, well tempered. This latter 
she was not now; and no one, although she 
was faultlessly dressed that afternoon, would 
have called her handsome. 

This was the trouble, after pa 8At down and 
ma got to reading again. She had no doubt 
Jimmy Conner was on his way round, it was so 
beautiful; and when sht met him yesterday, he 
said he would be round soon. And sbe was 
anxious somehow. Somehow things didn't look 
right—ma didn’t look pleasant. She hadn’t 
got rid of the knots pa tied in her forehead, 
looking round so. It sometimes took her a 
good while to be rid of them; and she didn’t 
wonder. It did her. 

Pa looked heavy. She would warrant he 
was. He was sometimes; and then he wasn’t 
the least help to her in getting along with 
Tucker, who always oame with Jimmy, and 
was scientific, like pa; and she didn’t know 
what to say to him, after the first few words 
about what kind of weather it was, were oven 
% And then it wouldn’t be at all strange if 
grandma took it into her head to come down. 
She generally did when other things were going 
wrong. Asking Jimmy if be belonged to the 
Conners of—Astracan, for all she knew! And 
asking Tucker if he wasn’t of the Stockbridge 
family of Tuckers. He was. Bptwhat if he was? 


Lear me! She didn’t see what anybody 
wanted to live for, after they were seventy- 
seven. She knew she wouldn’t, especially if 
she had to live with somebody that didn’t want 
her. 

Just at that moment there appeared in the 
door-way a beautiful old lady, bo noble, so 
serene, of so sweet a presence as to make the 
made-up attractions of the other two ladies 
grow dim before her. She was tall—not so 
tall by an inch or two as she was in her prime, 
deqr old lady; but you could not guess how she 
had lost it, for she was as erect as ever. She 
wore a fine black dress, and underneath the 
open front a neckherchief, white and clear as 
the best of laundresses, herself, could make it, 
and a simple but very becoming dap. The 
ebarm was all about her. No babe’s face is 
whiter than hers was; no babe’s face can have 
the light that in hers shone out upon the place, 
making it seem holy to thpse who had hearts 
to appreciate it. Of course, it was a wrinkled 
face, but the brightness shone out upon the 
seams, sc that one never saw them unless one 
looked for them. Her meek lips wore the ripe 
red of a beautiful maturity; and sometimes, 

. when some old friend of herself and her late 
■ husband came, and she grew bright under the 
cherished reminiscences, the same ripe red 
delicately suffused her cheeks; and you might 
look far among the old and the young, and not 
find another so very, very beautiful and great 
in appearance as she. 

Strange that they were not prouder of her, a 
thousand times, than of any other possession. 
By they, I mean Mrs. Hickendoff and Laura— 
for Mr. Hickendoff was proud of her. And it 
was not he who was her sou; it was Mrs. 
Hickendcff who was her daughter. He kept 
his pride, as he did much beside, under his 
quiet, gently-moving exterior, his elosed, still 
lips; but that was one thing, that, imparting 
some indescribable quality of grace, respect 
toward grandma, made her feel very much at 
peace under his roof, notwithstanding the re¬ 
peated slights and even ^rebuffs she met in her 
daughter and Laura. 

When she appeared in the door-way on the 
afternoon of which we have been writing, she 
glanced, as she did in every one of her en¬ 
trances, at the faces of the inmates, seeing so 
little to encourage her, there, as to make her 
hesitate, laying one weAk, old hand on the 
door-frame, as if to support her somewhat in 
her uncertainty, looking from daughter to 
granddaughter, then b^ck to daughter, but get¬ 
ting no glance, no word from either; hesitating, 
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but at last, with looks of pain coming in, 
seating herself at some distance from them, 
near n window, and commencing to prepare 
her whit£ knitting-work. 

Now Laura glanced at her with impatience; 
with impatience in her soul, said to herself, 
“Old thing! Now if they come while she is 
here, she will begin to ask Tucker if he has 
heard from his grandfather lately, and how he 
is. Oh, dear me! Always sits by a window! 

I wish she knew it’s vulgar—wish ma would 
tell her ’tis. I would if pa wasn’t here. He 
won’t have a word said to her if he can help 
it; and she isn’t his mother, either; she’s ma’s. 
Grandma, won’t you sit somewhere else? the 
air will come in on you there.” 

Now Mrs. Hickendoff began again to disre¬ 
gard her magazine, and to cast her querulous 
attentions abroad, this time into grandma’s 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Hickendoff, seeing the glances, or, at 
least, knowing that they were there, and dread¬ 
ing to hear some ill-natured thing from his 
wife toward the mother, rose and went slowly 
out; but having halted beside a dish of golden 
sweets on the table in the dining-room, he 
heard his wife say, “What is it now, Laura? 
What is the trouble?” 

Laura, tipping her head with vexed looks 1 
toward poor grandma, said, “I want grandma 
to sit somewhere else. She might sit some¬ 
where else beside close to a front window, I 
should think.” 

Mr. Hickendoff, where he was standing, could 
not see the looks of pain gathering about grand¬ 
ma’s mouth, and on the whole so placid face; 
but he had seen them times enough to know 
that they were there. He pitied her. He felt 
his heart aching for her, he pitied her so. 

“ I can see better here,” the weak voice said. 
“Old people need more light than the young 
do.” 

There were only front windows m the room; 
but she did not remind her granddaughter of 
that. 

“ I hope I never shall be old!” the unreason¬ 
able young lady said in fractious tones. “I 
am sure I do. It’s so disagreeable!” 

She did not know that Jimmy, kind-hearted 
Jimmy, approaching the gate with Tucker, 
made haste when he saw that grandma was in 
the parlors, saying he believed he was as much 
in love with grandma as he was with—with 
Mrs. Hickendoff; that he was going to make 
love to her that afternoon, and whenever he 
saw her, so that when he got to housekeeping, 
he could get her to come and live with him, for 


she brought back to him—or seemed to—the 
days when his own grandmother, almost as 
handsome an old lady as grandma Lippencott, 
used to fix him in the midst of all sorts of com¬ 
forts—never was a boy so surrounded by them! 
He wished he could see grandma Lippencott 
often er. 

There had been no declaration yet on Con¬ 
ner’s part. He had no doubt it was to come to 
that some day—he knew it was. But sonie'oow 
he waited. He did not know why. He h*4 not 
looked for a reason; probably would not nave 
found one, if he had looked. The waiting wai 
instinctive, rather than with reason. 

“Company, grandma,” said Laura, Hoping 
her head toward the gate. “Company coming.” 

This could only mean that grandma, was to 
take her old limbs, her face—better than a 
hundred of Laura’s—away into sonm other 
room. Grandma understood it so; and rising, 
was making what trembling haste she could to 
leave the room, when Conner, seeing tt»e move¬ 
ment through the open window, called out plea¬ 
santly, pleasantly lifting his hat to her and 
smiling brightly, “Please don’t go, Mrs. Lip¬ 
pencott. I am coming almost on purpose to see 
you, if you will allow me to say it.” 

! She tarried, however, only long enough to 
shake hands with him warmly, to hear him 
say that he felt as if he had hii own good, old 
grandmother back, when he saw her; and to 
feel her neglected old heart warmed up and 
immeasurably gratified by the polite, kind at¬ 
tentions of this elegant young man, this scholar, 
second only to Tucker, and in many respects 
even his peer. For instance, in society, his 
sincere, lively manners, and his position with 
regard to wealth, family, were such as to make 
him the sought-for among all the unengaged 
young ladies of that set at Andover; and, in¬ 
deed, among not a few of the engaged ones, 
who, if they could have found themselves where 
they were sure of him, would not have made 
use of very protracted ceremonies in being “off 
with the old love” and “on with the new.” 

“Going, Mrs. Lippencott? You know I told 
you I came to see you.” 

He laughed. He was a cheery soul. He car¬ 
ried life—this is the word—with him into his 
classes, into society, and out into the streets 
among the children and dogs. 

“Going?” seeing that Bhe still moved a little 
toward the door. 

He looked to Mrs. Hickendoff, getting no 
help from her. 

She was—rather ill-humoredly, it seemed to 
him—putting her husband’s newspapers and 
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pamphlets in order on the table, lending seme 
little attention to the dried-up thing Tucker 
had in his hand, showing it to Laura, telling 
her it was “The Last of the Osmunds;” paying 
the attention as Laura was paying hers, with 
shoulders and eyebrows lifted. 

And the pVobability is that Conner was right 
about the ill-humor, for there was not only 
grandma to vex her, and Laura to rex her, but 
she was, beyond this, thinking that she wasn’t 
going to be pestered with such things—as the 
dried-up Osmunds, she meant—in Tucker. She 
had enough of it in Mr. Hickendoff. She wasn’t 
going to listen to it long in anybody else. 

She did not, by-the-by, listen to it in her 
husband. Her grievance was not that she 
really did listen to him; but it lay altogether 
in the temper and resolution that would not 
listen, having years ago made up her mind that 
she did not care for such things, and was not 
going to try to care; for had she not seen how 
Mrs. Linton, of Cambridge, had to keep her 
ears- and eyes screwed up all of the time, ready 
to look, and listen, and talk. She would take 
care of herself. 

A poor sort of care, we fear; but how this 
was will appear, perhaps, as we go on with 
grandma Lippencott’s story. 


CHAPTER II. 

Grandma, after having said a few pleasant, 
appropriate things to her young friend, gave 
him her good-by, and left the room. 

“ I tried to keep her,” said Conner, speaking 
brightly to the rest. “I shall try harder next 
time—a great deal harder,” picking up a new 
volume from the table. 

Seeing what it was, he called out, “See this, 
Tucker! Mr. Hickendoff does things! We hear 
of a new thing that we must see, if in London, 
or Paris, or Berlin. We come here talking 
about it, saying we must see it, and here we 
find it on his table, the leaves all cut, the con¬ 
tents mastered ns only he can master a thing; 
and he can tell us all there is there. That is 
what your husband is, Mrs. HickendoiF.” 

•‘Do you think so?” she said, half raising 
her eyes, and with the least perceptible curl 
in her upper lip. 

She had moments, foments of some sort of 
triumph on her own part, when she would 
have smiled suavely, and replied, “I am glad 
you think so. ” This was not one of them; and 
so, with incredulous tones, she said, “Do yon 
think so? Iam glad you de.” 

But she was not glad. That was not one of 


her moments of being glad in any of his 
triumphs. 

Conner seemed not to have heard her reply. 
He had been eagerly turning the pages over as 
he talked. Now he raised to hers such a pair 
of eyes as it always doertis good to see—not 
inquiringly. He was young, filled with ear¬ 
nestness, vigor. His feelings, ideas, were posi¬ 
tive, because they had the clearness that be¬ 
longs to vigor, 'when intuitiveness, reason, 
education, lend their aid bountifully. 

“Hear this,” said he, bent over his book. 
“He—Buskin, you know”—raising his eyes to 
Mrs. Hickendoff and Laura’s, “he is speaking 
of the lichens and mosses, and he says, ‘Meek 
creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling 
with hushed softness its dintless rocks; crea¬ 
tures full of pity, covering with strange and 
tender honor the scarred disgrace of ruin, lay¬ 
ing quiet finger on the trembling stones, to 
teach them rest. No words, that I know of, 
will say what these mosses are. None are 
delicate enough, none perfect enough, none 
rich enough/ And then at last he says, ‘And, 
as the earth's first mercy, so they are its last 
gift to us. When all other service is vain, 
from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray 
lichen take up their watch by the head-stone. 
The woods, the blossoms, the gift-bearing 
grasses, have done their" parts for a time, but 
these do service forever. Trees for the builder’s 
yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for 
the granary, moss for the grave.’ ” 

Mr. Hickendoff, coming in just then, with 
the slow approach habitual to him, had the 
concluding sentences for the rich, solemn musie 
of his steps. How eager were the greetings 
on the part of the young man! and what balm 
these were to the man along in years, weary, 
and with little to rest him. 

Delight and exceeding great interest he had 
in his studies, so he had oftentimes sadness and 
exceeding great lassitude. Sympathy, love, are 
the appointed rest for such conditions; and of 
these he found far too little. 

Mr. Hickendoff had also a new thing upon 
“The Glaciers of the Alps,” by Professor Tyn¬ 
dall, I think. It was by one, at any rate, who 
had been bending his best thoughts, his re¬ 
searches, to his subject; and so there were 
many, many facts, new even to the close stu¬ 
dent, who had not, like the author, made the 
subjefct a speciality. 

Our three gentlemen, examining the work, 
talking about it, were aglow with interest— 
pleasure; and so, for a time they none of them 
thought of the two women, sitting there in 
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blank indifference to everything but the neglect 
of the learned gentlemen—a neglect (to Make 
use of the word in the mind of those ladies, 

,although it was not the fit one) which! with 
.gentlemen of their stamp, could only have 
arisen after many ^fruitless attempt to engage 
the interests that, if they oould have been en¬ 
gaged, would have been so agreeable and ani¬ 
mating to them. 

“Learned gentlemen1” I think, if Mrs. 
Hick end off and Laura had spoken the words 
just then, it would have been with signs of— 
of 1 know not what adverse feeling; whether 
of contempt for learned gentlemen, or of morti¬ 
fication at seeing themselves so far outstripped 
•in the road to knowledge, and of envy toward 
those who outstripped them. 

I think it was the latter. 

If a large-brained man marries a small- 
brained woman, and she falls behind him it 1 
those matters which pertain to the intellect, 
all the while excelling in good sense, reason¬ 
ableness, affection, brightness, and all the 
beautiful qualities of housewife, mother; if she 
is sweet, content, proud of his learning, as he 
k proud of her fine womanly nature, then that 
home is a peaceful little heaven; and daily in 
the husband's heart is Longfellow’s song, 

“ What I prlxo most in woman, 

Is her affection, not her intellect.'' 

If a large-brained man marries a large- 
brained woman, and if, while his profession, or 
his business afford him means of culture, con<-' 
tinned growth, her hands, heart, brain, must 
be filled with the cares and labors of house¬ 
keeping, of giving birth to her children, and 
bringing them up; if she has, besides this, a 
multitude of stitches to set eaoh day, or each 
night; and if so, in spite of her endeavors to 
keep up with her husband; in spite of her 
prayers, and tears shed in prayer, and sweet 
patience, she falls behind him in intellect, and 
grows (ns she thinks) humdrum, unworthy of 
bim—God knows shat ske does not so grow un¬ 
worthy of him, but exceedingly worthy. He, 
her husband, knows it, too, and pities and. lpves 
her immeasurably. And he, too, could mingle 
Lis tears with his prayers. He does, perhaps. 
And if she goes before him to the grave, be 
feels as if all the world were shut in darkness 
about him. 

And, oh! is it not a great worb on earth, 
this life of duty, love, patience, sweetness; 
this life into which much prayer, even many 
tears, much praise, also, enter? 

Is it not great to die so? To be so mourned 
.with a life-long mourning, and life-long love ? 


But, when it comes to Mrs. Hickendoff and 
Laura, the scene ohanges. 

We see brains, health, abundant leisure, 
freedom from eare, books, the best society, not 
only of Amherst, but of all the regions round 
about; and, under the same roof, one vhob 
life should have been a daily, hourly incentive 
to the most elegant, animating pursuits and 
acquirements; those pursuits and acquirements 
which are able to lift a woman fairly above all 
those poor, gossiping interests, by which the 
lives of so large numbers of our sex are marred. 

Your husband* Mrs. v Z-, is a judge; youn, 

Mrs. W-, is a doctor; yours, Mrs. Y-, 

is a studious, learned mechanic; whileyoors. 
Mrs. X-—is a farmer—a wealthy, enlight¬ 
ened, scientific farmer; a man of whom doctor, 
judge, and all others, think with feelings of 
honor. 

These men are busy. Their feet mast go 
where the affairs pertaining to their life call 
them. They are strong; not strong iu bodj, 
perhaps; but in their sense of the uses to which 
the life on earth had best be applied. 

They are men to whom their God has given 
much to do on this wonder-teeming earth; this 
earth, moreover, where wrong is all the while 
battling with right, sickness with life; whert 
are needed the Promethean touches of just 
such judges, just such doctors, just such men 
of science, research, as your husband, Mrs. 

Z-, yours, Mrs. W.-, and yours, Mrs. 

X-, and Mrs. G-. 

And if they are hindered, if they see ob¬ 
stacles of your placing, in the way of their 
feet, their souls ciry out against it, and say, 
“The work has been laid upon me, and woe 
is me, wife of my bosom, if I do it not.” 

Sitting, or going about in society, your 
fingers; your feet, your lips, busy enough, 
perhaps, but producing no good to your own 
soul, or to the souls of others'; your life without 
aim, without culture, without growth toward 
a beauiifql humanity; that is, you see the greet 
glory and strength of his life. His head is, 
as it werej crowned. His presence is might 
everywhere. . And, looking out after him, fol¬ 
lowing him* with your sigh in gs and complaints, 
as he goes from the home whose sole light he 
is, since you, sitting in your dullness, aan be 
no light to its walls, or to any of its inmates. 
You envy him. You wish he did not know 
quite so much. You wish people did not think 
quite so,much of him, keep him quite so much 
in demand. You fret inwardly; you say he does 
not respect you enough, pet you as he ought. 

But, Mrs. Z—i—, Mrs. W-, Mrs. 
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Mrs. G-, did you nevor think with.whole¬ 

some fear, that this inward fretting and envy¬ 
ing with which you begin, may be but the 
disastrous seed-sowing of a great crop of envy, 
fretfuiness, of you know not how much unhap¬ 
piness, sin, ruin ? 

It is so, many times, believe me. 

If, becoming conscious of what you are doing, 
you go sedulously to work and root it all up, 
sowing roses in the soil and cultivating them; 
then you are a darling, as your husband will tell 
you, if you make his bosom your confessional. 

But think how much better it would have 
been for yourself, for him, for the sacred spot, 
your home, if you had had none of this bod 
sowing, this difficult uprooting to do, but had 
your roses growing all the while. Think of it, 
my poor dear! 

But, suppose that instead of this uprodting, 
replanting, you go on envying, fretting. Sup¬ 
pose that at last, delicate-like, you 4 * press him 
daily with your words, so that his soul is vexed 
unto death,” and he succumbs to you, lays his 
head in your lap, and gives up the looks of his 
strength to your ruthless shears. 

It may be that you are not fully awake to the ! 
wickedness of the work you are doing. As it 
was with Delilah of old, so it is with you; you 
have no foresight of the beams in whose deadly 
fall you also are a victim; but you see enough, 
know enough, to be without excuse. You are 
doing your work with the perseveranoe of a- 
selfish, weak, idle woman, who will take no 
pains to grow into a worthier stature; who will 
not only fail to be the inspirer, helper, the 
glory of husband, but will, with all her zeal, 
drag him away from all his lofty pursuits, am¬ 
bitions; pursuits, ambitions, which, if you were 
faithful, would be as much an honor to your¬ 
self as to him; and which, it may be, are put¬ 
ting the daily bread not only into his mouth, 
but into your own and the children’s. 

And when the crown is gone from his head, 
the energy, grace, from his feet, the light from 
his being, you are the first to reproach him, and 
say how he has altered sinoe you married him; 
the first, that is, for the old Delilah-taunt, 
44 The Philistines be upon thee, Samson.” 

Or, if he does not lay his head in your lap, 
but holds it aloft toward the sky, as it belongs, 
he feels your envy, fretfulnets, hang heavily 
about him all the while. He climbs, poor man! 
but, through your discontent, the climbing is 
made laborious, exhausting. And so be wears 
out the sooner. You and the children are 
without him before the true time has come for 
him to be gone. 

Vol. LYIII.—9 


And think how 44 it might have been.” You 
might have been a queen. If you did not care 
for bis philosophy, bis science, or his politics, 
you might have satisfied yourself with en- 
nobling*home pursuits, accomplishments, with 
benevolence among the poor, the lost, and 
those in danger of being lost, with your sweet 
additions of taste, aetivity, brightness in so¬ 
ciety, with love; in short, with the love that is 
the growth of heaven in the life. 


CHAPTER III. 

This subjects of these two new books, Rus- 
kin’s “Modern Painters,” and Tyndall’s “Gla¬ 
ciers of the Alps,” would have been easily 
intelligible to our ladies, who sat there out of 
humor about them; would have interested 
them; would have enlarged their thought, and 
rendered them fitter to be here where the beau¬ 
tiful bills, cliffs, mosses, liohens, the heavenly 
mountains and trees all are, if they had tried 
the studies, and other studies kindred to them. 
But they did not. 

Of course, Laura bad been at Bchool all her 
days, and was what is called finely educated. 
But her education, as every one saw, was a 
very different thing from her sister Mollic’s. 
Mollie, people said, had all of papa’s energies in 
pursuit of good, and all of grandma’s excellent 
sense and understanding; had such ways and 
such feelings, they said, as suited not only 
parlor and hall, bnt closet and kitchen, the 
homes and sick-rooms of the poor, and the way- 
sides, where the poor are seen carrying their 
burdens, wearing their faces of care, dolor. 

Mollie was in Florence with friends when 
our story opens. This is the reason we do not 
see her round, kindling over Ruskin’s new 
thing. She had been in Europe a year; was 
there before the acquaintance with the young 
gentlemen, who were present that day, com- 
menoed. 

Of course, grandma was proud of such a girl 
as Mollie. Of course, she could not help speak¬ 
ing about her, not only to those friends who 
knew her, were fond of her, and were always 
inquiring about her; but to others—as Conner 
and Tucker—she could not forbear speaking 
incidentally, once in awhile, of the grand¬ 
daughter in Florence. 

This vexed Laura. 44 Old thing!” she said, 
44 1 wonder she doesn’t hang a flag out of *ne 
of the windows, with Mollie on one side and 
Florence on the other, and keep it out all the 
fair days, and all the stormy ones, too. I should 
i think she would. Perhaps she will.” 
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She was speaking to her mother. Mrs. Hick* 
cndoff did not reply. She would not really en¬ 
courage Laura in speaking so disrespectfully 
of her grandmother, she was thinking; but 
neither would she reprove her for it. .Grand¬ 
ma fretted her so often, she couldn’t very well 
had fault with Laura for being vexed. 

The reader must not think that our gentle¬ 
men were together over Buskin and Tyndall 
all this time. No, indeed, for they were true, 
considerate gentlemen; and, besides, Conner 
was really well-pleased to get Laura into the 
next room, with a wide archway, and no door 
between, to hear her sing and play—“The 
Long, Long, Weary Day.” 

“ The long, long, weary day 
Is passed in tears away; 

And still at evening 1 am weoping, 

When from my window height, 

I look out on the night, 

I still am weeping, 

My lone watch keeping.’* 

He turned the pages for her with the airs of 
a “smart” little boy; did it to chase the clouds 
away and bring out the sunshine on her face; 
sang a little now and then when it came to 
strains that he particularly liked, although he 
knew his tones were but raw ones, and that ho 
was apt to linger on the notes he liked best of 
nil, rather putting Laura out in the matter of 
time. He knew it, laughed at it; and when the 
strain came round again, put her out still 
farther, laughed with the more merriment, 
himself praising his performance. He got her 
into fine spirits so; and she was very hand¬ 
some. Seeing this, hearing the music, the 
merry laughter, put Mrs. Hickendoff also into 
fine spirits, so that she grew very lively toward 
her husband’s young friend, Tucker, and with 
a little conversation toward her husband, who 
lent himself with much interest to what the 
two were sayiftg. 

The gentlemen’s adieus were lively; were 
received in a lively manner by the others, Mr. 
Hickendoff being out on the broad steps, where 
the golden and crimson, and brown leaves were 
falling, to receive bis, and see them go. 


CHAPTER IV.. 

Mollie and the friends with whom she went 
out, were to be expected before Christmas. 
Letters, just received, told their friends so. 

Laura was not glad Mollie was coming. She 
was, on the contrary, sorry as she could be. 
She said so to herself many a time every day 
and evening. She was afraid she would get 
Jim, she said to herself—and if she did! If 
she did, she, Laura, would “be mad enough to 


tear brass.” This was her own phrase, and 
there were many others as unruly, showing to 
what depths evil passions can draw even such 
as have education and unnumbered helpful in¬ 
fluences surrounding them. 

Or, if Mollie didn’t get him, if she got scien¬ 
tific Tucker instead, there was Mollie Fowler, 
coming with Mollie. Being in Europe a year, 
of oourse she would be splendid now. She was 
called very handsome, anyway. She was most 
afraid of Mollie Fowler, after all. If Mollie 
Fowler did get him, it wouldn’t be quite so bad 
as it would to have her own. sister get him. 

But this was what she would do, she'wonld 
get him engaged to her before any of them 
came. Then she would be sure. Jimmy was a 
fellow to keep his word, if he gave it, let ever 
so much beauty and sprightlincss,'and old- 
world learning come. Nobody would get him 
if he had given his word. 

So she dressed herself very handsomely at 
all hours; went out at all hours of the morning 
and the early evening, when Jimmy, whose 
quick brain mastered his studies with little in¬ 
doors delving, was to he encountered frequently 
on some of the streets, or paths—all so glorious 
then, not only with the glory that always be¬ 
longed to them, through the greatness of the 
mountain and valley prospects, but with this 
added to them now, the colors of autumn on 
the foliage and flowers, the purple mists on 
the air. 

She was very happy in being out, as, indeed, 
everybody else seemed to he. She was so happy 
she didn’t know what to do; she would hare 
said, did, in fact, within herself say, when it 
happened that she saw Jimmy anywhere, and 
saw that he was as glad to meet her as she was 
to meet him. Gladder even, inasmuch as his 
nature was more friendly, joyous. 

She got him to the house often in those bright 
days, by telling him about a new piece of music, 
or even some new book that pa seemed to think 
a great deal of, shrugging at this, alas! for 
her, because, alas! for her, Jimmy saw it; and 
although it impressed him then only in the 
lightest, most evanescent degree, it went into 
his memory, where already, without his pre¬ 
sent consciousness, scores of other shrugs and 
other demonstrations akin to them, such as 
knitted brows, impatient movements of the 
head, impatient tones, were laid up. 

Another thing she did to lure him, was to tell 
him that he hadn’t been round for an age, a 
whole age, she did believe, looking in his face, 
laughing; but, after all, with the eyes of a child 
that has been hurt a little, and doesn’t fancy it 
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“Not for an age?” said Jimmy. “It was 
only Uay before yesterday.” 

“Why!” with a great intonation, a great 
tpread of the hands and arms. “It seems ever 
eo much longer.” 

“So it does. Well, I am coming round this 
evening; so is Tucker. He wants to show 
something new in the rock line to Mr. Hieken- 
doff” 

“Oh! that is what he and yon are coming 
for?” now said our silly girl. 

“ That is what he is coming for. I am coming 
to see yon,” bowing low, lifting his hat to go. 

The best that decoration, not only in her own 
person, but in that of her father and mother, 
in lights, autumn leaves, flowers, and the tables 
and seats moved to new, striking places, and 
the bright looks of expectation, could do to 
chnrm Jimmy and complete his conquest, was 
done by Laura—by Laura and Mrs. Hickendoff. 
Chiefly by Laura; for Mrs. Hickendoff now, 
qs at other times, managed to preserve her 
appearance of well-bred indifference about 
things. Things must, at least, wear the ap¬ 
pearance of taking care of themselves, if they 
did not. She wanted Laura to get Jimmy Con¬ 
ner, but she could not be seen taking any mea¬ 
sures to this end. 

She did this thing, however, in the jmost 
natural manner conceivable. She seemed all 
at once to know all about the books—the large, 
illustrated books, that is; and so she did, for 
she had looked them up that day. This was 
one of her preparations for evening—so she 
could say to Tucker, “Have you seen this? 
Ilave you seen that ? No! Haven’t? You must, 
then,” and away she went to bring this, to 
bring that. Had Mr. Hickendoff told him yet 
about the cases of insects that came that day ? 
Ob! well he must come out into the hall, where 
the cases still were, and see them. Come, Mr. 
Hickendoff. Had he seen the specimen of gro- 
phitU (or something of that sort, sho said) that 
came yesterday from Virginia? a beautiful 
thing. 

He had not; and she went with them to the 
library, which, being large, was at once library 
and cabinet. 

Laura and Jimmy, meanwhile, had their 
chairs together close to the beautiful group of 
green-house flowers sent out that day by a 
friend in the city. After talking about them 
awhile, and after a pause, Laura said, “Oh, 
dear, it’s autumn!” 

I do not suppose she had thought of it before, 
with regrets, melandboly; but she was rather 
sad that evening, autumn or no autumn; and 


it was in part, perhaps wholly, on account of 
what her thoughts that day, and for several 
days, had been about losing Jimmy to one or 
the other of the Mollies, who were coming. So 
real tears were in her eyes; the flush on her 
cheek deepened, she was moved. 

Jimmy Conner, seeing it, wondered at the 
mood new to him; moved a little down, seeing 
it, laid his hand on the back of her chair, say¬ 
ing, “Yes, it is autumn again. Don’t you like 
it?” 

“ Not now. I don’t know as I have thought 
about it before; but I am as sad as I can be to¬ 
night. I don’t know what makes me.” 

“ Ho! this I shall not allow,” taking her hand 
in his. It was close by, where she had some 
time ago placed it. “I—I,” he was going to 
say, “shall put a stop to this,” and get her to 
laughing, because he really did like the girl, 
and it went to his heart soefing her distressed. 

She had not the least doubt he was going to 
say, “I—I love you, and you know I do, and I 
must wipe all your tears, so”—with his kisses, 
that is. And so, when she at that moment saw 
grandma’s pure, saint’s face in the door open¬ 
ing from the library, saw her coming slowly in, 
her anger was so suddenly aroused as to ac¬ 
complish an utter rout of self-command; and 
before Jimmy had time to drop her hand and 
speak to grandma, (he was slow doing it, be¬ 
cause the sight of Laura’s face at once changing 
from the gentleness of the dove to the cruelty 
of the hawk, half absorbed his thoughts,) when 
grandma was just beginning to say, “It is 

warmer here; the fire is down in-” Laura 

sprang with quick impatience to her feet, say¬ 
ing, “I’ll see to it. Come; I’ll find Bridget. 
Where is Bridget?” hustling grandma out be¬ 
fore her with her hands, touching her shoulder, 
touching her arm, her hand. 

So grandma was not to come into the warm 
room, where the bright lights and the autumn 
leaves were—the beautiful old lady, who, if 
she could have been tenderly seated in one of 
the handsome chairs, and made to feel at home 
there, would have turned the place into a sanc¬ 
tuary; a thing the velvet, and gilding, and 
marble, and even the autumn leaves, and the 
group of flowers could not do; but enly loving, 
united, noble human beings. 

She took grandma out. Jimmy had not even 
the chance to speak one word to her, and he 
was stunned somewhat. He, as the reader 
knows, always had his own dear, risen grand¬ 
mother in grandma Lippcncott’s place, and this 
made it a thousand times harder for him, seeing 
the rude, unfeeling ejectment. 
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Laura came back in a very few minutes. She 
tried to look and speak as if the dove weTe still 
sitting in her breast—but it was not. It is a 
bird easily scared away, notwithstanding it 
has such tame ways; and, once scared, it is 
very likely to alight, pick its seed and do its 
cooing on other ground. The hawk is not easily 
scared. With dozens shaking hats and aprons 
at him, he holds his steady place over his prey. 
This hawk-anger held its plaoe over Laura. 

The others returned presently, to the relief 
of both Jimmy and Laura, for there was no 
word that they could find to say to each other 
until the rest came; add then they could not 
say much. Jimmy could not get over the shock, 
or over the pity he felt for grandma. 

As for the undisciplined girl, Laura, she 
could have bitten her tongue through with 
vexation, exercised chiefly toward grandma 
for the unseasonable intrusion; but in part 
also toward herself, that she did not, to make 
use of her own reflection, “keep her temper as 
long as he stayed, and have it out with grand¬ 
ma afterward.” But when they were going, 
she would get to Jimmy’s elbow, would bend to 
his ear, and say, “Do come again, for I am 
dreadfully out of sorts to-night. I don’t feel 
like myself one bit; but I will if you will come 
to-morrow some time. You will?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, looking into the tear-filled 
eyes, and nearly forgiving her at the sight of 
the tears, the looks of deprecation. 

“Yes,” he repeated, speaking very kindly. 

And now her courage rose—for were not pa 
and ma going to spend the day at Northampton. 
Did she not hear Tucker tell pa that he was 
going to Boston to bear Sumner, or somebody 
speak at Fanueil Hall? Would she not be sure 
this time that in all the rooms in the house, 
except the parlors, fires should be kept up, so 
that grandma would have no sort of excuse 
for poking her nose in there? Here, at her 
wretched thoughts of grandma, the rest de¬ 
parted. She could not help feeling condemned 
for such thoughts of her, as well as for the un¬ 
kind, or, at least, neglectful treatment she each 
day of her life meted out to her. The reflec¬ 
tion troubled her, as it always did when it got 
hold of her; but it led to no better course, it only 
inflamed her anger against the old lady, and 
kept her saying, “Oh, dear! if we could only 
get rid of her! If pa would only pension her 
off somewhere, into some boarding-place or 
other! She wears me all out. Dear me!” 

Thoughts like these kept up their disturb¬ 
ance in her brain, long after she went to bed. 
Of course, the dove did not come back to such a 


breast. Of course, she neglected to ask for it. 
Of course, no thought of God or heaven came to 
touch her heart. So, of course, having done 
her wrong, she went to sleep in her unhappi¬ 
ness, and waked in it in the morning—waked 
with a new fear staring her in the face; and 
this was that if grandma did ever get a chance 
to have Jimmy to herself a few minutes, she 
would begin—not to complain of her unkind¬ 
ness, she was too well-assured of grandma’s 
delicacy to fear that—but that she would begin 
to praise Mollie’s kindness, and to tell him that 
she was coming. 

“Oh, dear me!” she said again, for the 
fiftieth time. 

But, then, why? Jimmy was coming that after¬ 
noon. She was going to have him all to her¬ 
self, and she must begin to grow good-natured. 
She would anyway, grandma or no grandma. 
She would forget there was any grandma; and 
get her best looks back, every one of them. 

So she played, sang, ran with Brigand 
through the rooms; but if grandma came once 
in sight, was stiff and silent toward her. If 
grandma tried, as she did at dinner, to talk a 
little, Laura answered in the fewest syllables, 
without looking up, without smiling, even if 
grandma’s smile beamed out ever so kindly. 

Anjl when grandma said how glad they would 
all be to see Mollie back safe amongst them 
once more, Laura, in vexed tones, replied, “I 
wish you wouldn’t talk quite so much about 
Mollie—Mollie—Mollie, as if there wasn’t an¬ 
other thing in the world to talk about. I get 
tired bearing it. All our friends will get tired 
hearing it: Especially Conner and Tucker.” 

Jimmy Conner, at the same time eating his 
dinner, with the talk of his fellows going on all 
the while, was industriously thinking; was 
thinking of the frowns he saw the day before, 
and of the change they wrought in the girl's 
face; was wondering whether they came often; 
whether they came whenever grandma ap¬ 
peared at the wrong moment, or anything hap¬ 
pened at the wrong moment, or in the wrong 
manner. 

Thinking of the meek, old lady under the 
frowns, he felt savage. But then he reflected 
on what Laura said apologetically about being 
out of tune. That was it! She was out of tune! 
Why did he not do her the justice to think of 
that before? 

Soon, however, bis thoughts fell once more. 
If grandma had come in, be reflected, and 
Laura bad welcomed her sweetly, had seated 
her and cuddled to one side of her chair, very 
likely he would have cuddled to the other side. 
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He knew he would. He would have talked with 
her, called her grandma, very likely, before he 
was through; and then he and Laura would 
have had a laugh over it; and it would have 
been strange if he had not somewhere along, at 
the parting, or somewhere, got a chance to call 
her dear Laura, to tell her that he loved her, 
and to ask her if she knew of it, if it pleased 
her knowing it; if she loved him a little, enough 
to begin with. 

Meanwhile, Tadmor was speaking to him, 
had been speaking to him all along, his fellows 
told him, adding that they guessed he was in 
for it down at Hickendoif’s. 

So, thinking that he was glad he was not in 
for it down at Hickendoff’s, feeling quite sure 
it would have been a tremendous mistake and 
misfortune, if grandma's coming in, and a little 
kindness on Laura’s part, had got him into it 
past remedy, he lifted a bright face to their 
bantering, and answered just as many questions 
as they wanted to ask about the true way of con* 
etruing that difficult, disputed passage in Plato. 

So, going out with his fellows, his brain 
eager, fruitful with its thoughts of the disputed 
phrase, and of all there is in this world for a 
fellow to be finding out, doing, he went lightly 
brushing his hands; and this was his way of 
disposing of the last lingering thoughts of 
Laura as his companion in life. 

He would go round that day, as he had pro¬ 
mised, and let her see that he had got rid of 
the last lingering thoughts. 

Only, he would be her friend, for the sake of 
still going to that house, where her father and 
so many helps, so many objects of interest were, 
and where grandma was. Ah! if Laura had 
only been like her grandmother, and not like 
her mother! he said—for he could not bear to 
give her up. So he said, “Ah, me!" at last, 
as Laura was doing. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Ox his way round in the afternoon, as he 
came in sight of the noble trees, and the noble 
home nestled behind them, he said perhaps it 
was not all over. She was out of sorts; per¬ 
haps that was all. He would wait and find out 
just what she was habitually toward grandma 
before he decided. If she was kind to her, 
sweet toward her, he would believe that she 
would be sweet toward him, when the marriage 
was old and ripe, and he and she had climbed 
the hill of life to its summit; and that she 
would be sweet and gentle toward his good 
mother when she was old. But if he saw the 
frowns once more, he would let her slide. 


Laura came out to the steps while he was yet 
in the path, and there she stood, bending, both 
hands extended. Ip meet him. She was already 
talking while he was in the path, and talking 
fast; she led him in, tripping at his side, she 
was so glad to see him. She told him it was 
because she was so glad to see him. She was 
all alone, she told him. Pa and ma had gone 
to spend the day with the Bulkeleys, and she 
was all alone. 

It was on his tongue to say, “And grandma!" 
But he felt sure that if he did so, he would see 
a portion of the sweetness go, see some little 
knots tied in her forehead; and he had not just 
then the courage to try the ordeal upon her. 
He would let it pass. 

The pair were just getting into one of their 
great flows of talk, such as always followed if 
Laura led, when the door-bell rang, and some 
intimate friends of the family, Mrs. and Miss 
Cambreling, together with a visitor, were 
ushered into the parlor. The first named were 
Conner’s friends also; and the conversation 
was animated all round, until Miss Cambreling 
inquired for grandma. 

“Oh, yes!” Laura answered, rising hastily, 
“you shall go right up to her room. I will go 
with you.” 

“No,” begged Mrs. Cambreling. “Have her 
come down, my dear, if she is willing, I want 
to see her, too.” 

And Miss Cambreling, telling Laura to re¬ 
main where she was, said she would go and 
bring grandma. Back she came in a little 
while, and grandma with her, entering like 
any queen, any gracious one, with the years 
and the wisdom of them, better than any other 
crown, any other sovereignty, claiming to exist 
per gratis Dei. 

For it is true, however we may pass it by, 
and regard it not, there can nowhere else on 
this earth, be found dignity so immaculate, 
wisdom so pure, so calm, as that we find in the 
aged man or woman, who has tasted well life’s 
joy and life’s sorrow; whose thoughts are 
already in heaven, and whose hopes, comforts, 
are built on the Rock* not on the sliding sands 
of earth. 

Such love earth. We who are younger, and 
have seen and suffered, and been helped so 
much less, know little of the breadth and depth 
of their love of the fair earth beneath them. 
Beneath them—this is the secret of the charm. 
Earth is beneath them; heaven is around and 
above them, so close to them, that their heads 
wear its near glories as a crown. Some of us, 
looking reverently, see it, as Conner and many 
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another saw it in grandma Lippencott. He saw 
it when she came in; and he could hardly re¬ 
strain his feet from going with swift haste to 
her side. As it was, he soon got there. 

And did she not understand the warm hand¬ 
clasp, the reverent face and tones, such as the 
man who would die for his sovereign pays to 
her? It made her very happy, very beautiful, 
that and the honor Mrs. Cambreling and her 
daughter paid her. 

Laura tried not to notice it; tried to keep 
her amiable temper; or, if she lost that, her 
amiable looks. But my readers know the in¬ 
finite difference of expression that lies between 
real goodness of heart and goodness assumed 
for selfish purposes. 

So Laura’s glory waned as grandma’s waxed 
brighter; and Conner could not help seeing it. 
He tried not to see it; tried to believe that it 
was not there; tried not to see that the shrugs 
grew more frequent and irritable, when the 
conversation turned to Mollie and Mollie’s re¬ 
turn—and he had a chance to hear how grand¬ 
ma and those excellent ladies praised her. 

Miss Cambreling thought there ought to bo 
an ovation when she came, she had been gone 
so long—they all loved her so; she was coming, 
too, with so many laurels on; she had formed 
such great acquaintances, and even friend¬ 
ships, since she had been gone, and had, be¬ 
sides, sent home such beautiful letters. What! 
never had heard of them, Mr. Connor ? That was 
strange! looking to Laura for an explanation. 

But Laura, although she heard every word, 
and felt it aggravate her beyond measure, kept 
on talking with the Cambrelings’ visitor. 

By-and-by, the ladies went. Then grandma 
went, Conner shaking hands with her, bowing 
very low to her, and holding the door for her 
to pass out. 

Thoughts of the true daughter of the house, 
who was coming, remained with Conner after 
they left; but he did not speak of her. The 
house seemed a better place; seemed, in a way, 
a holy place to him because she was coming, 
and because grandma was in it, and that 
learned, good man, Mr. Hickendoff. Even 
Laura seemed dearer to him as the sister of 
her whQ was coming. Even Mrs. Hickendoff 
rose in hiB esteem for being the mother of one 
worthy of such affectionate plaudits as he had 
just heard from those ladies. 

He remained, therefore, yet a little longer, 
talking in a serious, but very friendly way 
with Laura; and then he went, parting with 
her with unusual kindness, which she could 
not help feeling; nor could she help connecting 


it with what had been said in his presence 
about Mollie. 

8he had a cry about it after he was gone. 
As she sat there thinking, she little by little 
felt thoughts of his kindness doing her good. 
She was a wicked girl, she thought, to be so 
stiff, and stubborn, and selfish toward erery- 
thing—grandma, and Mollie, and pa, and ina, 
and everybody, if they didn’t do and say just 
the things that pleased her. Stiff, selfish thing! 
But she could be better—could she not, indeed? 
Could she not be what she ought to be? Had 
she not the capacity? Could she not grow 
better tempered? 

Not like Mollie. Mollie was sweet anyway, 
let what would come. But she would be better— 
there was room enough for that. Good! Sbe 
would begin that hour—could she not? Was 
it not possible for her? Yes, indeed! Yes, 
indeed! She came to her feet. She instinc¬ 
tively lifted her hands in her—in her prayer; 
for it was a prayer, in whatever words it was 
framed. It went straight to the ever ready ear 
of the Father, and He helped her. 

She broke a little cluster of choice flowers, 
grandma’s favorites—a rose, a heliotrope, a 
beautiful carnation, and geranium-leave9—and 
placed them in a handsome vase before grand¬ 
ma’s plate on the supper-table. She wheeled 
up an easier chair for grandma to sit in. She 
went to look at herself in a mirror, and then 
smoothing her hair, she put other flowers, also 
grandma’s favorites, in among the curls and 
braids—and they beautified her amazingly, 
they and the prayer, the good deeds toward 
grandma. 

When supper was ready, she waited by the 
open door to meet grandma, and show her the 
beautiful flowers. But, after all, grandma 
6eemed most pleased by the flowers in the hair 
of her granddaughter; most pleased with them 
and the new face under them. She kissed the 
girl’s forehead, she was so pleased; and the 
motherly kiss went straight to Laura’s heart, 
incentive to a new prayer, this time blent with 
praise, having, it may be, no thought of Go*l 
in it, but having thought of the good He re¬ 
quires of us, and blesses to our souls if 
yield it. 

‘‘Write me down as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” Let us be so written down, and we are 
as sure of God’s smiles as if we spent our days 
in rightly-worded prayers to Him, because, as 
it is absolutely true that “love is born of God,” 
there can be no true love, love of our fellows, 
that does not at His bidding flow into our souls 
from Him. Only so have we, or can we have. 
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this lore for our lips, our deeds, our very pre¬ 
sence, if we speak and act not. 

Laura kept grandma; and they talked to¬ 
gether of Mollie’s return. And Laura laid her 
plans of welcome, of decorations with flowers; 
and the hall should be in laurel and crimson 
berries, as Christmas would be close by—there 
should be such decorations as no one had seen 
in that house before. 

And grandma spoke of the dishes that Mollie 
loved best—the New England dishes—such as 
she had sometimes wanted there, where she 
could get nothing like them. 

Yes, Laura said, they would have some of 
them the very first meal. Wouldn’t it be nice, 
grandma ? 

Laura cried quietly a few times talking about 
it; talking about this, and burying her dead. 
She had given Conner up. She had no doubt 
he was for Mollie. But if she could be good, 
there would be something, somebody for her. 

She could, anyway, see some happiness be¬ 
fore her; and she did not think there had been 
much in the past—she had been so wicked, so 
idle, so good-for-nothing. 

She wished she could know as much as pa. 
He began life poor, she knew—too poor for 
college; had married the daughter of a poor 
clergyman; but he had grown rich, and had 
become so learned that he was honored far and 
near for his researches, his collections; and 
especially, among scholars, for his writings. 
But she never could—it wasn’t in her. Good! 
But she would know more—a great deal more. 
And on his farm, in his garden, among his 
vines, she would be his right-hand daughter. 
And in loving them all—grandma and the rest, 
she meant—she and Mollie would each in her 
different way be his right-hand daughter. And 
some time she would find somebody—to be her 
husband, she meant. | 


CHAPTER VI. 

If I were to say that Laura’s good resolutions, 
|nd the good achievements that succeeded close 
upon them, came too late, inasmuch as they 
could not win Conner back to his old place 
with regard to her, I would be making as great 
ft mistake as ever fell upon mortal’s pen. For, 
although Conner did almost at once, love Mollie 
Vrith his whole heart, admire her with his 
whole intellect, his sense of beauty, and ap¬ 
prove her with his whole moral sense, did, 
after talking with pa, offer himself to her and 
meet sweet acceptance; yet was our Laura 
happy—as we say to the children—because 


she was good. I do not think there was a 
happier girl anywhere around. She spent less 
time ruffling, beading, gimping, braiding her 
dresses, I am glad to say; for so she was saved 
the old headaches, spineaclies, through which 
her temper had been beset with such innumer¬ 
able plagues. So, also, she was enabled to be 
much in the air, at her father's side, at Mollie 
and Conner’s, and on horseback off on the 
beautiful country by-ways, often alone, some¬ 
times with Mollie, sometimes with both Mollie 
and Conner. 

But, if I remember right, she found Thorn¬ 
dike, that capital fellow, one time when she 
was riding alone, and when she had descended 
from her saddle to look at a stone she saw 
gleaming splendidly up by the roadside wall. 
She was constantly bringing homo things to 
pa in these days, and she wanted to see what 
that was. 

She was obliged to keep the bridle on her 
arm, and did, pounding away at the stone with 
another; for, although pa, no doubt, had it 
in his collection, she herself wanted to know 
the name it was called by. But Dill troubled 
her, shaking his head over the undertaking, 
and so pulling the rein. 

It was a lonely road; one of those narrow 
ones that branch off from our highways, kor¬ 
dered much of the way with hazles, alders, 
virgin-bowers, and with the weeping birches 
and hemlocks that brush the carriage as wo 
pass, and here and there with a beautiful wood 
on each side, almost meeting at the end of tho 
vista before us. So she talked to Dill, telling 
him ho didn’t do right, for she was getting that 
stone for pa; telling him she would box his 
ears when she got up where she could reach 
them; when suddenly he pricked up those same 
handsome, thorough-bred ears, turned his head, 
at some sound, then turning it so far and so 
quickly, as he wheeled his flank round, as to 
compel, on her part, a sudden clambering de¬ 
scent from the steep roadside. 

This Thorndike saw—after having heard 
Laura’s remonstrance—Thorndike and his 
host, Professor Headles’ sensible dog, Phil, 
as they came in sight on the road. Thorndike 
hastened up at once, laying his hand on the 
bridle, which ,par parenthesc, was not necessary, 
although, seeing the mettle of the animal, and 
not seeing Laura’s, he could not be sure of this. 

Phil waited, with a foot lifted, until he had a 
chance to see Laura’s face, then came up to 
claim acquaintance. 

The reader, without being told, knows that 
through the two animals, the horse and the 
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dog, the hammered stone to be picked up, and 
through the remounting of Laura, the adjust¬ 
ment of her stirrup, the pair felt somewhat as 
if they knew each other pretty well, when 
they met again in a day or two at Mr. Hicken- 
doffs, whither our gentleman came, accom¬ 
panied by his friend, the professor; knows, 
moreover, that they were in the progress of 
time made one. 

The best of it is, that they were really made 
one for all time and all eternity, before the 
priest and the law had anything to do with it. 

They were married as soon as Conner finished 
his last year in college, and was ready to take 
his place on life’s stage, in the management of 
the fine estate, the great productive farm that 


is left to him by his late father. To take bis 
place, also, among scholars, men of literature, 
science, and on the arena, on All arenas to 
which the needs of the beloved country, of 
beloved but assoiled humanity called such 
as he. 

And grandma, dear grandma, who since has 
gone home, was queen of the festival. She was 
magnificently dressed; that is, she was dressed 
in magnificent stuffs, with magnificent appro¬ 
priateness. And Laura saw and gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged that, now she so deeply lored 
grandma, every honor that was bestowed by 
the guests on grandma, redounded to her also, 
and made her feel like a queen. 

Ah! she was a happy, happy girl! 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 

BT N. M. JOHNSON. 


Tis sunset; on the Autumn woods 
The golden radiance lies; 

And every leaf is brilliant now, 

With Nature's brilliant dyes. 

“ October’s long, bright days” Hre here— 
Its golden sunsets, soft and clear; 

Its glowing twilights, calm and bright— 
A spell that weddeth day with night. 

I’ve wandered in the Autumn woods. 

This fair, bright, goldeu day; 

And my heart hath journeyed back again. 
To days long past away. 

To scenes almost forgotten now, 

When childhood’s light was on my brow; 
And in the Autumn woods so fair, 

I gathered leaves—a chaplet rare I 


And not alone my childhood’s hours, 

In memory rose for me; 

But many a loved and cherished one— 
Friends I may never see— 

Till I. beneath the leaves so brown 
Am laid, like them, in silence down; 

And on the shadowy, mystic shore 
We dwell, where Autumn reigns no more. 

And then, when gorgeous Autumn weaves 
Her crimson, gold, and browu; 

And the richly-tinted forest-leaves, 

Are swept lu silence down. 

They’ll lightly fly where 1 shall sleep, 

In that long slumber, calm and deep, 
With rustling, dirge-like tone of woe, 

To mourn the friend who rests below. 


THE MOTHER’S VIGIL. 


BT W. 8. 

My boy, as watching by thy bed, 

I look upon thy pillowed head. 

How many hopes, how many fears, 

Start up to paint thy future years! 

Ah! now thy dreams are iunocent, 

As if by Heaven's own angels sent; 

That placid brow, that suddeu smile, 

Have in them naught of sin or guile. 

Surely that sleep serene, unmoved. 

Is what He giveth His beloved, 

When He his choicest balm would shed 
Upon nis youthful servant’s head. 

Dear boy! how long, alas! shall thou 
Preserve that pure, unwrinkled brow? 

How long with joyous spirit keep 
The tranquil heart that gives such sleep? 


GAFPNBY. 

Not long, I know; for Passion’s din 
Too soon shall startle all within; 

And soon Temptation’s honeyod word, 
And Pleasure's summons, shall be heard. 

Ah! when the temper comes at length, 

Bo God's own warning word thj strength 1 
Ah! then recall thy mother’s prayer, 

And to tho Source of love repair; 

Let every earnest look she gave, 

And every fear her heart did brave, 

Bo then a help to guide, to save 
Thee from perdition’s living grave! 

Let every sigh and hope of love 
Bo ties to draw thy soul above; 

For know, tie of her own heart’s blood, 
8he loves you as she loves her God I 
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BT EMMA GAR 

“But what shall we wear? That’s the ques- < 
tion now, girls.” 

And Delphine seated herself on the edge of 
(he low bed, her cheeks flushed, and her splen- j 
did yellow tresses all in a tremble. She held j 
a note in her fingers, a dainty, cream-colored j 
affair, with an English crest on the seal. It I 
contained an invitation to a ball to be given up j 
at the Elms, in honor of the young Marquis of| 
Hautville. j 

The Elms was a magnificent suburban resi- i 
dcnce, combining all the rural freedom and j 
beauty of the country, with the refinement, i 
gayety, and excitement of the city. Mrs. Chad¬ 
wick, its elegant mistress, was an English¬ 
woman, wedded to an American millionaire, 
and her kinsman, the young Marquis of Haut¬ 
ville, had come over to make her a visit. 
Hence this wonderful ball. 

“What shall we wear?” repeated Pel. 
“There’s that green moire quite as good as 
new, if one only had a few laces. You can 
make over that lavender silk.” 

“No, I won’t touch it, the ugly, Quakerish 
thing. I’ll stay at home first.” 

“Sister, could you make anything of that 
gold-colored pattern of mine? If you can, I’m 
sure you’re welcome!” 

The question came through the open win¬ 
dow, in a voice as sweet as the note of a thrush; 
and little Rose, leaning a pair of brown, dim¬ 
pled arms upon the sill, looked in upon her 
harassed sisters. j 

A sudden light flashed up in Qrace’s hand¬ 
some eyes. 

“ Why, to he sure; I had quite forgotten that— 
'twill be just the thing. What a trump you are, 
Rose! Run and get it, won’t you?” 

Rose hurried away, returning almost in¬ 
stantly with a folded paper in her hand. Grace 
snatched it eagerly, and unrolled the glitter¬ 
ing, golden silk. Almost a year before, when 
aunt Delmar came on a summer visit, she had 
brought it to Rose as a birthday gift. But Rose 
tad never found an opportunity to make or to 
wcar it. A busy little Martha was this Rose, j 
careful and cumbered with many things; the ! 
e?er active bee, who kept the home-hive filled j 
w *th honey, while her gay, butterfly sisters 
sported in the sunshine. j 


RISON JONES. 

“It will make up gloriously, Del,” said 
Grace. 

Del eyed the silk grudgingly. 

“Go and bring that green moire, Rose,” she 
said. “If it’s faded any, I won’t wear it.” 

Rose brought it obediently, its rustling, sea- 
green splendor seemed to content the beauty. 

“ Yes,” she said,»“ ’twill suit me best. I trust 
the marquis likes green. But where shall we 
get the laces? Rose, don’t you think you could 
spare just a little money?” 

Rose stood thoughtful, pushing back the 
brown curls from hei* brow. 

“ Girls,” she said, “ it takes so much for poor 
papa’s medicine, you know; and there’s the 
butcher’s bill. But I’ll see.” 

Money was scarce enough at Stratlnvay, de¬ 
spite the grand old homestead. Mr. Strathway 
belonged to one of the old, patrician families 
of the State, but he li&d lost his fortune and his 
health, and was now a hopeless, helpless in¬ 
valid. The mother of the three girls had long 
ago gone to her last resting-place. 

Rose went to her room and took out the 
pocket-book. Thoughtfully and carefully she 
counted over her scanty hoard. 

“ J might spare them this much,” she said, at 
last, reserving a portion; “and I’ll let them 
take that, too. I did want a dress and bat—but 
it doesn’t matter.” 

She had been saving every surplus penny to 
purchase a spring outfit for herself; but she 
gave up the hoard now without a murmur. 

- “Oh, Rose! you are a fairy!” cried Del and 
Grace, in a breath, as she put the money in 
their hands. Now we can make ourselves gor¬ 
geous.” 

The sweet spring sunlight warmed every 
nook and corner in the grand, old Stratlnvay 
homestead, and the gentle winds wafted the 
odor of blossoms through the open windows, 
till all the dim rooms were fragrant. Little 
Rose was unusually busy that day. John, the 
gardener, had driven her sisters down to 
Shreveport, fo make their purchases for the 
ball, and thd cook had taken a fancy to fall 
ill; so, with the care of her father and all the 
household work. Rose had no time to be idle. 
She was now thoroughly weary. But she 
gave her father his tea, and then ran down to 
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the garden to gather flowers to adorn her 
vases. She heaped her arms and apron full of 
roses of all species, of spicy honeysuckle, of 
pansies, with golden hearts, of great fragrant 
lilies, of hyacinths, with the very essence of 
spring in their fragrant cups; and then sat 
down for a moment, beneath a clump of ever¬ 
greens, to arrange them. A bluebird had a 
nest overhead, and piped melodiously, and the 
afternoon sunshine fell soft and warm on the 
tempting grassplot. The tired, little girl, her 
white apron running over with blossoms, drop¬ 
ped her head on the soft turf, and fell to dream¬ 
ing, for she had her dream!, too, like any other 
maiden of eighteen. By-and-by the brown eyes 
drooped, the brown head sunk lower, and the 
pretty, childish hands dropped their fragrant 
clusters. Poor, tired little Rose had fallen 
fast asleep. 

The sun slid down the west; the bluebird 
ceased his piping—still she slept. 

Suddenly a handsome carriage, drawn by a 
span of high-stepping grays, drew up at the 
gateway. It was Mrs. Chadwick and the mar¬ 
quis. The young ladies were all out, the little 
servant-maid said. “ I will go in and see my 
old friend, Mr. Strathway,” said Mrs. Chad¬ 
wick, to the marquis. “You can stroll about 
till I come out.” 

The young Englishman accordingly walked 
down to the garden. Through dim, spicy 
walks, under the arches of odorous vines, he 
sauntered along, striking at the blossoms with 
his cane, and humming softly to himself. Pre¬ 
sently he came to a dead halt, with a sharp 
exclamation. A moment later his fine face 
flushed with admiration. He had looked upon 
the fairest of fair women, but never in all his 
life, he thought, had he seen aught so pure 
and artlessly lovely, as what he saw now, a 
tired little girl, lying asleep upon the green 
grass, amid heaps of fragrant blossoms. 

Mrs. Chadwick made her call, and the mar¬ 
quis rejoined her, and the handsome carriage 
whirled away; and by-and-by Del and Grace 
came home, and hearing what they had missed, 
were cross for all the rest of the day. 

When the day of the ball came, Rose hovered 
round her sisters the entire afternoon, acting 
as their lady’s-maid. At last their toilets were 
complete, and they swept out into the center 
of the room, Del in her sea-green, and Grace 
in her rustling gold. 

“Oh, girls!” cried Rose, with kindling eyes, 
“I never did see you look so splendid before. 
The marquis won’t be able to choose between 
you.” 


“I shall not give him a chance,” retorted 
Del, tossing her yellow tresses. “I mean to 
take him by storm.” 

Then they rustled down the broad stairway, 
and into the invalid's sitting-room. 

“See, father!” cried Del, as they swept oat 
before him, “aren’t you proud of your girls?” 

“Ay, ay! proud enough,” responded tbe 
sick man; “fine feathers and fine birds, nnd 
about as much use to me as the gaudy peacock 
that struts upon the terrace. I wouldn't gire 
my little brown thrush here,” putting his thin 
hand on Rose’s head, “for both of you, and all 
your trumpery.” 

The girls rustled out in high indignation, 
and down to Mrs. Chadwick’s carriage, that 
had been sent to convey them to The Elms. 
Leaning from the low window, Rose watched 
them as they whirled aw*ay, and then fell to 
dreaming of the enchanted world into which 
they were going. Little Rose was only human, 
and as she looked over toward the Elms, and 
saw the flashing lights, and heard the roll of 
the carriages, and thought of all the gayety 
and glitter, and of her pretty golden silk that 
she had given up, her soft eyes filled with 
tears. But she brushed them hastily away, 
and arose at the sound of her father’s voice. 

“Little one,” he called. “Come and sing 
for me. Sing me to sleep, darling!” 

She sat down beside him, stroking back his 
gray hair, and singing soft and sweet, like a 
nightingale. After awhile he raised himself to 
a sitting posture, and putting both hands upon 
her head, said, “You have been my blessing 
and comfort. God bless and reward you! 
Kiss me, little Rose!” 

She kissed him. Then he lay down again, 
and fell asleep. Rose stepped softly now to 
the window, and watched the glitter of lights 
over at the Elms, catching now and then a sud¬ 
den waft of music. The moon hung in the far 
west like a silver crescent, and the midnight 
stars burned overhead. At last she grew 
weary of watching, and closing the window, 
crept to the bedside again. 

“Dear papa, he sleeps well to-night,” she 
murmured. 

But, even while she spoke, something in the 
still, white face struck her. She bent over him 
with a sudden thrill of terror, and then her 
wail of agony broke piteously on the midnight 
silence. 

“Oh, he’s dead! He’ll never speak again!” 
she cried, as the gardener came hurrying in. 
“Go to the Elms, John, and bring the girls. 
Oh! poor papa!” 
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Half an hour later, and Del and Grace entered 
the silent chamber, wearing deathlike, awe¬ 
stricken faces above their festive robes. The 
marquis, who accompanied them, made his way 
to the head of the couch, where a little, quiet 
figure knelt. 

“What can I do?” he said, bending over her. 
“My cousin, Mrs. Chadwick, will come in an 
hour.” 

“God bless you!” murmured Rose, looking 
up through streaming tears. 

Three months later, the marquis came to 
Strathway House, to make his farewell call. 
Del and Grace sat in the grand reception-room, 
pale and beautiful, in their crape and bomba¬ 
zine. But the marquis mada his way out to 
the old sitting-room, where little Rose was busy 
sewing. 

“ I have come to say good-by,”' he said, 
sitting down beside her. “I go back to Eng¬ 
land next week.” 

The rosy-red cheek paled; but Rose only 
answered quietly, 

“I am Sorry. You will find my sisters in 
the drawing-room.” 

“I have not come to see your sisters, Robc.” 

The brown eyes flashed up full of puzzled 
inquiry. The marquis laughed outright. 

“They are magnificent young ladies,” he 
continued, “and I admire them with all my 
heart; but I love you, little Rose. Shall I tell 
you a secret ? I have loved you ever since that 
afternoon when 1 found you fast asleep amid 
the roses.” 

Rose looked at him for a moment in utter 
amazement; then her oheeks flamed with 


blushes, and down went her face into her 
dimpled hands. 

The marquis raised it very tenderly, smooth- 
: ing back the tangled, brown tresses. 

“I have never known anything,” he said, 

: “half so true, and tender, and guileless, as 
your own sweet self, little Rose; and that is 
why I want you to be my wife. I am going 
back to England next week; but when the 
bluebirds sing again, and the pansies bloom 
in your garden* borders, I shall return—that 
is, if you will be glad to see me.” 

“But—but,” stammered Rose, “what will 
Del and Grace say ?” 

The marquis took this, as he ought, for an ac¬ 
ceptance, and laughingly kissed Rose, promis¬ 
ing to make it all right with the sisters. And 
he did; for when the long interview was over, 
and he had departed, they came rushing out 
like a whirlwind. 

“You deserve it, little Rose,” cried Del, half 
smothering her with kisses. “You’re the best 
) girl in the world, and 1 am glad for your sake.” 

“And for your own, too, Del,” interposed 
Grace. “You’ll give us a set of diamonds, and 
let us have the benefit of a London season, 
won’t you, Rose?” 

The marquis more than kept his promise, 
for he returned with the very first swelling of 
'» the April buds; and then there was a quiet 
j wedding at Strathway House, and a grand re- 

I ception, and another ball at the Elms. 

Del and Grace are still magnificent, and un¬ 
married. They dress now to their heart’s 
content; but it is unselfish, simple-hearted 
little Rose who wears “the coronet.” 


MY LOYE AND I. 

BY ANNIE MARVEL. 


The day Is fair, and brightly shines the nun; 

Soft smile the skies, and clear the waters run 
In brooks and loughs; 

Young leaves are on the trees, wild flowers peep out 
from sheltered nooks, and climb aud cling about 
Tho rugged rocks. 

The mountain sides are clad in royal green; 

The meadows are a "low in emerald sheen 
Aud Spring-time bloom; 

The flowers are honey-rifled by the boos; 

The earth sends incense out, the Western breeze 
Is all perfume. 

The wild-bird’s song Is better than a psalm; 

The fruit-tree blossoms drop their -sweetest balm 
In every nest. 


The birdlings flutter ’nenth the parent wing, 
And richer hues come with the sunny Spring 
Upon each breast. 

And, hand-in-hand, my little love and I 
Oo forth the happiest things beneath the sky, 

As one, our ways. 

To otlier eyes she is not fair to sCe, 

But she is more than beautiful to me 
Through all our days. 

We know our Spring-time, too, must pass away; 
That uuto us will come, some future day, 

Timo’s nit bless sting. 

The Winter of our years we yet may see, 

But in our hearts there evermore shall be 
Perpetual Spring. 
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CONTINUED FROM PACK 68. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Slowly and sadly Marie Antoinette walked 
up and down one of the most secluded avenues 
in the Park at St. Cloud. Not yet forty years 
of age, in fact, lacking four years of that, she 
was beginning to look worn and anxious. The 
brightness of her smile was gone, and in its 
place came a mournful tremor of the lips, 
which sometimes showed the stern resolution, 
not always just, and seldom wise, which some* 
times locked her sweet mouth as with iron. 
With all the ability of Marie Therese, her 
august mother, she had neither the experience, 
the cool patience, or indomitable perseverance 
of that great and most womanly sovereign. 
Born to the imperial purple, the empress grew 
up with a nation which she understood, and 
anchored her power in the love of her people; 
but Marie Antoinette, from first to last, was a 
stranger in France, and for many years almost 
a stranger to her own husband. Scarcely had 
this woman begun to find happiness in her 
domestic life, when the shock of a great moral 
earthquake, which vibrated from its center in 
France over the whole world, begun to make 
the earth tremble under her feet. For this 
woman there never had been an hour of abso¬ 
lute peace. As a wife, she had for years been 
subjected to deep and bitter humiliation; and 
her first maternal joy was dashed with terrible 
disappointment. The heir which she gave to 
France was distorted and imperfect as her 
own happiness had been. Alas! in everything 
which fills the measure of a mother’s pride, 
and a queen’s ambition, she had met such 
.sharp disappointment as wrings the heart of 
a true woman—and this Marie Antoinette un¬ 
doubtedly was. 

This woman walked alone, as I have said, 
in the most secluded part of the grounds, so 
weary and broken-hearted that, for the mo¬ 
ment, she longed to lay down the burden and 
die. The crown, which her husband had in¬ 
herited, was so full of thorns that her heu.1 
ached with them. In the throes of a great 
national convulsion, the very friends for whom 
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she had sacrificed so much, had crept from 
her one after another, like frightened animals 
from a burning mansion; and in that regal old 
palace she found herself more lonely than the 
meanest woman who clamored for bread in the 
streets of Paris. 

The queen thought of these things as she 
moved along. Being alone, and only human, 
her eyes filled with bitter tears. She came in 
sight of the temple, in which Count Mirabeai 
had sought an interview, which seemed of mo¬ 
mentous importance to her; but it seemed as 
if even there she had sacrificed her pride for 
nothing. Either this man had no power to 
help his struggling king, or he was inert in 
his interests. It seemed to her that no one in 
France was active but the men and women 
who most hated their king. 

“Lady!” 

The voice that uttered this one word was 
sweet and timid, like that of a child pleading. 

“Lady—your highness, I mean!” 

Marie Antoinette wiped the tears from her 
eyes, and walked on a step or two, afraid to 
turn her head lest some inferior might see her 
weeping, and report her weakness to those who 
hated her. But the voice went to her heart, 
and after a struggle she turned. 

A young girl stood before her, blushing, 
panting for breath, and with her head bowed 
down as a beautiful devotee might bend before 
a pictqre of the Virgin. 

“Is there some mistake, or did you wish to 
speak with me?” said the queen, gently. 

“ I—I came on purpose. I promised to give 
that which I carry in my bosom only to the 
queen.” 

“That which you carry in your bosom! 
Are you a messenger, then? Are you from 
Paris?” 

“Your highness, I came from Paris three 
days ago. One day I was on the rout to Ver¬ 
sailles; another I took for rest; and this morn¬ 
ing I came here with Dame Tillery.” 

A faint smile crept over the queen’s face. 

“Dame Tillery is your chaperon, then—a 
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kinder could not be found; but you hare some¬ 
thing more than she knows of to say, I trust?” 

“Oh, yes! I have a letter!” 

“ A letter! From whom?” 

“Your highness, it is from Count Mira¬ 
beau. ” 

“ From Mirabeau! Hush! Speak lower. Even 
here spies creep in. Surely, the stout old dame 
whom you speak of knows nothing of this?” 

“Your highness, the letter was intrusted to 
me. I told no one.” 

“ That was wise—that is truly loyal* Turn 
down this path and follow me.” 

Marie Antoinette turned into the path which 
led to the summer temple, where she had met 
Mirabeau, and hurrying up the eminence, en¬ 
tered the building. Adela followed her into 
the little retreat, and looking around to make 
sure that no one was watching them, the queen 
closed the door and locked it. 

“Now,” she said, in nervous haste, “give 
me Count Mirabeau’s letter.” 

Adela took the letter from her bosom, and, 
dropping upon her knees, held it up. 

It was a heavy package, containing two or 
three sheets of closely-writ ten paper. The 
queen attempted to control herself, but con¬ 
stant anxiety had shaken her nerves* and she 
sat down on a low conch, which ciroled half 
the temple like a Turkish divan; sat down pale 
and trembling, for she had heard nothing of 
her new ally for weeks, and, giving way to 
her old prejudices, had begun to distrust him. 

Adela leaned against the opposite wall, and 
watched that noble face as it bent over the 
closely-written sheets. Once or twice she saw 
that face in all the rare beauty, which humi¬ 
liation and constant dread had failed to kill. 
Bright smiles kindled it into youth again, and, 
for a moment, it was exultant; but most of the 
time anxious frowns swept the white forehead, 
and the red lips worked in an agony of proud 
impatience. She read the letter twice. Once, 
hurriedly snatching the pith from each sen- 
tendfc, and again with grave thoughtfulness. 
At last she folded the paper, and grasped it 
between her fingers with nervous violence. It 
was hard to guess whether it had given her 
most pain or pleasure. She seemed to have 
forgotten that Adela was looking at her, but 
murmured whole sentences together, aB if 
arranging them in her memory. 

“A grand federation in Paris. So they wish 
us—us to join the people in a carousal over the 
downfall of the great stronghold of the mon¬ 
archy. He advises it. This man; who claims to 
be ours at heart, urges me to urge this new 


humiliation on the king. Is this friendship, 
or subtle treason?” 

She unfolded the letter again, and read a 
portion of it with evident repulsion. “This 
assembly will draw many people from the pro¬ 
vinces, whose loyalty will be enkindled to en¬ 
thusiasm by a sight of the king and his family 
joining in a celebration, which may yet be 
made to win him a triumph over his enemies. 
Do not be surprised when you hear that Mira- 
benu has gone into this idea with all his heart. 
There may be danger in it; but leave it to him, 
and out of these threatening elements shall be 
moulded a new foundation to the throne of 
France. Take the advise of one who knows 
the people; show yourself and your children 
at the ” 

Here the excited woman broke off, and 
crushed the paper in her hand with passionate 
vehemence. 

“Never! Never!” she cried. “How dare this 
man advise me so? Are we to grovel on our 
knees in order to keep the shadow of power 
they have left to us. Great heavens! has it 
come to this?” 

The haughty woman flung herself forward 
on the divan, and writhed in her tortured 
pride, feeling in her soul that she would be 
compelled to accept the advice her whole na¬ 
ture revolted at. Then she began to sob, and, 
covering her face with both hands, wept and 
moaned like a punished child. 

Adela stood watching her, filled with gentle 
compassion. She saw that the poor queen 
wept like any other woman, and wondered at 
it. then her timidity gave way to the flood of 
pity that swelled her heart, and, drawing close 
to the diVan, she fell upon her knees, and 
touched her trembling lips to the white hands, 
which still grasped the paper, as if it were 
; strangling a serpent. 

“Oh, lady! sweet, Sweet lady, do not cry so! 
It breaks my heart.” 

Marie Antoinette had been too cruelly 
wounded in her troubles not to feel the 
genuine sympathy conveyed in these words. 
She lifted her face, all flushed and bathed with 
tears, and let it fall upon the girl’s shoulder. 
It was sweet to know that some one, pnre and 
good as an angel, could feel for her. So, in 
her womanhood, she forgot all sovereignty, 
and clung to the girl, still weeping. 

“Who are yon?” she said, at length, looking 
wi8tfally at the fair, young face. 

“ Only a poor girl, who loves you, and would 
die for you, as her father did.” 

“ As your father did?” 
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“He was an officer in the Bastile. They 
killed him.” 

“Poor child! Made an orphan for us.” 

“An orphan? Yes; but ready to help you, 
or die for you, as he did. Oh, madame! if a 
drop of my best blood could fall in place of 
these tears, you should never weep again.” 

Marie Antoinette smiled through her tears. 

“ They try to persuade us that we have no 
friends among the people,” she said. “Yet 
aid and comfort comes to me through a young 
creature like this. But how came Count Mira* 
beau to trust you?” 

“ He knew that I was to be trusted.” 

“ Do you know this man well?” 

“ No, madame. I scarcely know him at all; 
but he trusts me. It was Count Mirabeau who 
chose me from among so many to speak for the 
women before the king that day at Versailles.” 

“Ah! I remember. It is the same face, the 
same voice. You came with Dame Tillery, and 
so escaped suspicion. Is the dame yo%*r rela¬ 
tive?” 

“ I have no relative. When my father died 
all went; but a sister of Dame Tillery took me 
in and dealt with me as if I had been her own 
child. To save me from the suspicion of her 
companions—for she is one of the Dames dt la 
JIalle —she bad# me call her aunt; and then 
Dame Tillery, being kind, like her, let me claim 
her as my aunt also.” 

“Do these women know of your mission 
here ?” asked the queen, with some anxiety; for 
her faith in Dame Tillery’s discretion was 
small, indeed. 

“No, lady; it was not my secret to tell.” 

“Brave girl!” 

“The count wanted a messenger that would 
be safe and silent. He asked me to come and 
place that in the hands of our queen. I had 
nothing else to think of, and thanked our 
blessed Lady that even in that little I might 
do some service to my sovereign.” 

“A great service, childr— a great service; 
more than you dream of.” - 

Adela’s face brightened, 

“I wish it had been less easy,” she said, 
with gentle humility. 

“Nay, but. I am glad that your ooming was 
without suspicion or danger.” 

“?ut I should like the danger; then it would 
seem as if I had done something.” 

The queen sighed and answered with a faint 
wave of her head; then her thoughts seemed 
to turn to the paper in her hand. 

The cloud of trouble swept over her face 
again, and she fell into thought, not wild and 


passionate, as at first, but heavy and harassing 
doubts, that doubled the traces of age on her 
face. At last she arose with a weary air, and 
prepared to leave the temple. In her deep 
preoccupation she forgot that Adela was there, 
and going through the door, closed it on the 
girl. 

Adela neither spoke nor moved, but stood 
patiently waiting. She heard* the queen pass 
swiftly around the temple, and then all his 
still again. Was she really left there without 
directions? What was she to do, how act? 
Her heart slowly filled with misgiving, she was 
almost afraid. 

“She will oome back. In her trouble she 
forgot.” 

With these thoughts Adela seated herself 
on the divan, folded her hands, and waited, 
trembling a little as the utter loneliness crept 
over her. She had been seated thus, perhaps, 
ten minutes, when quick footsteps came around 
the temple again, and she had scarcely time to 
start to her feet, when the door was pushed 
open, and Marie Antoinette stood on the 
threshold. 

“ Ah! you have waited—that was right Sit 
down and rest awhile until I come back again; 
it may be in an hour, perhaps two—but wait.” 

Adela answered that she would wait. Then 
the queen disappeared as swiftly as she had 
done before. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Marie Antoinette walked rapidly toward 
the ohate&u, revolving the subject of Mira- 
beau’s letter in her mind. The advice he gave 
was bitter as wormwood to her; and had she 
stood first in power, it would have been tramp¬ 
led under her feet. But now* she felt that all 
its gall would be forced upon her. In his fear 
of bloodshed, Louis was sometimes almost pusil¬ 
lanimous. In his great pity and love of the 
people, who were hunting him down like blood* 
hounds, he, with his own hands, tore away those 
barriers of dignity which should have bee£bis 
defence, and trusted to the magnanimity of a 
people who could not comprehend the word. 
Would he submit to the humiliation prepared 
for him ? In her heart of hearts she knew that 
he would; not that he was a coward—no braver 
man ever lived; but because he really wished 
to act rightly, ond was willing to make great 
sacrifices in atonement of the wrongs his an¬ 
cestors had "heaped upon a; people who had 
been driven frantio from oppression. She re¬ 
membered, With a pang of shame, that in a 
contest with the people Louis hud always been 
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forced to yield, and that yielding only increased 
the audacity of their demands. The thought 
wounded her like a poisoned sword. The blood 
of Marie Antoinette burned hotly in her cheeks. 
Oh! if she only had the power to act out the 
imperial thoughts within her! The monarchy 
of France might fall, but it would be at the 
head of a struggling army, and amid the clash of 
unsheathed swords, as her mother had fought 
when she took her shield on her arm and ap*‘ 
pealed to her Hungarian subjects on the heights 
of Presburg. But she was only a woman, and 
could only eat her heart out with rain wishes. 
Her mother wore an imperial diadem, while 
her head ached under a crown which only gave 
the power of suffering. 

On entering the chateau, she went directly 
to the cabinet of the king—this was his work¬ 
shop, where he filed iron and made locks with 
the assiduity of a blacksmith's apprentice. 
This was his refuge from the periU and tumults 
that tore his kingdom like the first heave of an 
earthquake. He was at the forge, with one 
hand on the bellows, with the other he held a 
spike of iron in a blast of burning coals, where 
it was fast reaching a white heat. The queen 
laid her hand on his arm. Her face was pale, 
and her lips trembled. Was this work for a 
monarch whose power was threatened? How 
calm and serene he seemed working there at 
his useless locks. If they were only swords, 
now ? 

‘‘Louis, leave this heat and smoke awhile— 
a message has come from Paris." 

The king heaved a deep sigh, dropped his 
hand from the bellows, and left the red-hot 
spike to cool with the embers with which it 
was buried. Then he shook the black dust 
from bis hands, and drenched them in a silver 
bowl that stood ready, from which they came 
out delicately white, and heavy with jewels. 

“Come, I will attend you now," he said, 
with the voice and look of a martyr. “Ah, 
me! if there were no Paris, and no statesmen 
to annoy me, I might, perhaps, finish one lock 
in peace.” 

“Sit down here," said the queen, finding a 
chair for herself, and motioning that he should 
take a seat beside her. This is the most private 
place we can find in a palace haunted with 
spies." 

Louis declined the seat, and leaned against 
his work-bench in a weary attitude. 

“Nay, read it to me; 1 can understand it 
best so." 

The queen began to read in a low, trembling 
▼oice, for the subject was hateful to her. Once 


she broke down altogether, and flung the letter 
down in bitter passion. 

“I cannot read it," she said. “My lips re¬ 
fuse to frame the hideous thing these people 
demand of us." 

Louis took up the paper, folded it neatly, and 
laid it on his work-bench. 

“ Tell me, for I see you have read the letter, 
what is its import? Evil tidings can be told 
in few words," he said, tenderly. “Is this 
same new outrage from the Assembly or the 
people direct?” 

“From both. Louis, they band together in 
offering us nothing but insult. This letter 
is from Mirabeau." 

“Then he, too, forsakes us." 

“No. He professes to be firm in our cause, 
and 1 think he is; but his advice is terrible." 

“In a word, tell me what it is?" 

“It is settled that a grand festival is to be 
held in Paris, celebrating the taking of the 
Bastile." 

“Ha!" 

“Deputies are to come from every district in 
the kingdom. This hideous blow, which made 
the throne totter under us, is to be made the 
subject of a grand jubilation." 

A red flush shot over the usually calm 
features of the king; a little of that indomitable 
pride which gave the title of Grand to his 
great-grandfather kindled in his bosom. 

“These people dare to thus openly insult 
their king, after all that he has yielded to 
them!" he exclaimed. 

The queen looked up; her eyes kindled. This 
sudden outburst of energy gave her hope. 

“That is not all; they will demand more." 

“More? Is there no end to their insolent 
exactions?" 

“ There never will be an end, so long as you 
yield, sire." 

“Youare right; I have already yielded too 
much." 

Marie Antoinette shook her head, and sighed 
heavily. 

“In yielding that which is just, sire, yon 
have opened the way to fearful exactions." 

The king looked down; his troubled eyes 
sought the floor. 

“Tell me," he said at length, “what it is 
my people clamor for now—more than yott 
have spoken? I see there is something beyond 
that." 

The queen arose, pale and trembling with 
indignation. 

“There is to be a oarousal—a great national 
orgie—in Paris, at which all the traditions 
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that have made France the foremost govern- j 
ment in Europe, are to be trampled under the 
heels of the canaille , and you, sire, you are 
selected as the high-priest of the occasion. 
You will be invited to preside at a celebration 
which is to bury all the traditions of a long 
line of kings under its ashes. This is the 
news which Count Mirabeau sends.” 

The hot blood of outraged royalty rose, and 
burned over the king’s face. 

“They will not dare ask this thing of me! 
It is impossible!” 

“It is already decided. The clubs have 
united upon it. The demagogues of the As¬ 
sembly snatch at the idea as a means of in¬ 
creasing their popularity with the people. 
Mirabeau assures us that he is compelled to 
go with the current, but hopes to guide and 
direct while he seems to yield. In less than 
two days a deputation wilf be here to demand 
your sanction to the hideous insult, and your 
presence while it is perpetrated.” 

“But I will not go.” 

The queen’s eyes flashed like diamonds. 

“Great heavens! if we only had a loyal 
army this moment on the frontier, these traitors 
might be taken at their sacrilegious work, and 
crushed like bees in a hive!” 

Louis, who had for a moment stood upright 
and kingly, settled slowly down to his original 
att itude, the color left his face, and he answered 
despondingly. 

“That would be to spill the blood of French¬ 
men. Anything but that! Anything rather 
than that!” 

“Where a people rise in revolt against a 
^ lawful government, there must be bloodshed, 
sire, or submission.” 

Louis took up Mirabeau’s letter, and began 
to read it. Marie Antoinette watched him 
eagerly, the proud blood burning over her 
face, and a look of defiance in her eyes. She 
dreaded the persuasion, the eloquent reasoning 
which divested this gathering of the people of 
half its repulsive features. 

The king read slowly, and with thoughtful 
deliberation. In her passion the queen had 
hurled all the odious features of this popular 
design before him at once; but Mirabeau 
softened them almost into an intended conces¬ 
sion and compliment to the court. It might 
be made, he urged, a means of great popularity 
throughout the country, while opposition would 
be stfre to deepen the general discontent. The 
extremists, he urged, were already terrified 
lest the appearance of the royal family at a 
festival, dedicated to liberty, should undo the 


slanders so industriously circulated against it. 
They only hoped that, by a refusal to preside 
at the people’s festival, Louis would embitter 
the populace more thoroughly against him. 

Mirabeau wrote eloquently and in good faith. 
Every word made its impression on the king. 
Marie Antoinette saw it, and tears of litter 
humiliation rushed to her eyes. 

“You take his advise, sire?” she said, almost 
with a cry of despair. 

Louis looked at her a moment, and laid down 
the paper. It was not in his character to de¬ 
cide so promptly as that. 

“It requires thought.” 

“Requires thought for the King of France to 
resent an insult?” 

Louis shook his head, find a low moan broke 
from his lips. 

“Alas! this trouble is great, and I am but 
one man!” he Baid, with pathetic gentleness. 
“After all, the power of a king lies in the lore 
and faith of his people.” 

Marie Antoinette knew then that the crown¬ 
ing humiliation, against which her soal had 
risen so hotly, would, in the end, be consum¬ 
mated. Without a word she turned away and 
left the room, pale as a ghost, and bowing her 
proud head downward. After a little she re¬ 
membered that her manner had been abrupt 
and lacking in respect; touched to the heart, 
she turned back and softly opened the work¬ 
room door. The king had fallen forward upon 
his bench, and with his face buried in both 
hands, lay writhing in silent anguish. 

“Ah!” she thought, mournfully, “he has 
the power to endure, but not the will to act.” 
So, with sweet forbearance, she smothered the 
clamorous royalty in her own bosom, and steal¬ 
ing up to the work-bench, wound her arm 
around her husband’s neck. 

“Louis!” 

The king looked up, and turned his heavy 
eyes upon the pale face bent so lovingly to his. 

“Ah!” he said, gently. “An evil fate made 
me king when France was falling into convul¬ 
sions. You should have been the leader, u»r 
beloved.” 

“Not so,” was the kindly answer. “What 
have I done but make the people hate me? 
I, who would have given my life for their 
love.” 

“ For that we must both be ready to make 
great sacrifices. Oh! if I could only lay my 
heart bare before this concourse of French¬ 
men, and let them see how honestly it is their 
friend, the thing with which they threaten us 
would be a blessing.” 
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The king spoke earnestly, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Shall I say this to Count Mirabeau?” said 
the queen, touched by this gentle despondency, 
and forgetting her first ^rath in the intense 
sympathy which she felt for her husband. 

“I think he is faithful!” said Louis, wist¬ 
fully. “Let us at least consider his advice.” 

Then the queen knew that she must submit 
once more; and without another word of pro¬ 
test, she went forth to accept the thing she 
loathed. 

An hour after this, Adela sat beside her 
adopted aunt in the little donkey-cart which 
had brought them from Versailles. She had 
a letter in her bosom directed to Count Mira¬ 
beau, and on her finger a ring, which the queen 
had taken from her own hand, when the gold 
she offered had been so modestly rejected. 
The girl was very silent and thoughtful, and 
Dame Tillery managed her donkey in sullen 
dignity, for long after she was ready to start 
home Adela bad kept her waiting. 

At last curiosity overcame the good woman, 
and she began to ask questions. 

“Well, Adela, did you get a sight of her 
majesty, or was it a mistake when they told 
me that she was walking in the Park? It was 
a great favor if they let you in. Nothing less 
than a member of the household could have 
done that for you; but, passing as my niece, 
you had privileges. I hope you understand.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Adela, dreamily. “I 
understand that you ore very kind to me.” 

“But about her majesty; did you get a 
glimpse of her?” 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

“But not too near. I hope you did not take 
a liberty like that?” 

“No, aunt; I think there was nothing wrong 
in what I did. You are kind to bring me here; 
and the queen is very beautiful—a grand, noble 
lady. ” 

“Beautiful! I should think so. No one but 
a born traitor would dispute that.” 

“But troubled. Oh, how troubled!” re¬ 
sumed the girl, as if speaking to herself. 

“And reason enough,” answered Dame Til¬ 
lery. “Her enemies grow keener every day; 

as for her friends- I never boast, Adela, 

you well know that, being more modest than 
most women; but if half her friends had been 
like me, earnest and capable, this miserable 
tumult would be at an end. Instead of that, 
half the court has slunk away from her, and 
St, Cloud seems more like a prison than a 
palace.” 

Yol. LVI1I.—10 


“It does, indeed,” sighed Adela. “Poor 
lady! Poor, wronged queen!” 

Here Dame Tillery heaved a potentous sigh, 
and taking the reins in her left hand, drew 
forth a huge pocket-handkerchief, and wiped, 
her eyes. 

“If you feel her wrongs so much, what must 
they be to me, A member of her own house¬ 
hold, and like a mother to her ever since the 
great empress died.” 

Adela made no answer to this pathetic appeal. 
She had fallen into deep thought, and was won¬ 
dering how she should get back to Paris, and 
safely deliver the letter hidden away in her 
bosom. 

The good dame talked incessantly of her 
own greatness, and the influence which her 
devotion had secured in the royal household; 
tut, as her companion had heard it all over and 
over again at least fifty times, it had no more 
effect on her thoughts than the rush and gurgle 
of a brook. All at once Adela started out of her 
reverie, and laid her hands upon the r$ins with 
which Dame Tillery was guiding her donkey. 

“Aunt Tillery, you must not be angry, but 
I do so long to be in Paris, if it is only for a 
night. Every step we take the other way, seems 
to draw a drop of blood from my heart.” 

“What, home-sick—and with me!” exclaimed 
the dame, drawing up her reins in blank amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ If you would only go with me, aunt Doudel 
will be so pleased.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say! Now that you have 
had a look at her highness, you are dying to 
tell all about it. Well, well! since the court* 
left Versailles, there has not been so much 
custom at The Swan that its mistress cannot 
go away for a night, and no great harm done. 
So, if you have set your heart upon it, my 
child, we will just take the road to Paris, and 
give my sister a surprise. Poor soul! she has 
not had our privileges, and will be delighted 
to hear that her protege has been introduced 
into the heart of the palace. 

Dame Tillery entered into a severe struggle 
with her donkey, who objected to being forced 
from the road which led to his own stable, and 
took the journey to Paris with sullen protest 
and most unequal speed, sometimes creeping 
like a snail, sometimes going sideways, and 
occasionally pushing backward, as if deter¬ 
mined to reach home by that process. But the 
good dame held her own in the contest: and at 
last drew up at her sister's door in high spirits, 
having brought the vicious animal into com¬ 
plete subjection. 
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As Adela burned toward the entrance, a 
little figure glided out from the shadows caeft 
bj a neighboring building, and soiling hold 
of her dress, cheeked her swift progress. It 
. was the dwarf who had given her the letter 
which she had delivered to the queen. 

“The letter,” he said, in a whimper; “I have 
been waiting for it. Count Mirabeau is impa¬ 
tient. Give me the letter.” 

The dwarf spoke eagerly, and clung to her 
drees. She saw the steel-like flash of his eyes 
and drew back, warned by an intuition which 
checked her first impulse to give up the letter. 

“ Come, some, be quick. He waits.” 

“Where is the count?” 

“In his own house. Come, now, the letter!” 

Adela withdrew the folds of her dress from 
Zamara’s grasp, and moved forward. 

“ But you will not go without giving up t& 
letter?” pleaded the little wretch. “I shall 
be blamed. Oh, mademoiselle! give it me!” 

“Tell Count Mirabeau that it shall reach 
him by y a safe hand,” said the girl, growing 
more and more resolute.” 

“But how are you to judge? Why chooso 
another when I am here by his order?” pleaded 
the little wretch, stricken with terror. 

“ Because I was directed to deliver all that 
was given me into the count’s own hands.” 

“ And you will ?” 

“Yes, 1 will.” 

“ But to-night? Will you give it to him this 
very night?” 

“Yes; this very night” 

Here Dame Tillery came on to the doorstep, 
• almost sweeping the dwarf away with her 
skirts. 

“Come, come—-what are you waiting for? 
Surely, they have not locked the door so early.” 

Adela, finding herself thus set free, glided 
into the house, and Dame Tillery followed. 

The dwarf drew back into the shadows again, 
grinding his teeth with impotent rage. He 
dared not return to the woman who had kept 
him day after day upon the watch for Adel&’s 
return. His errand had been a failure, and, 


cowering with dread, he reflected that his very 
life was at stake, for Louison Brisot’s threat 
had chilled his soul with dread of her ven¬ 
geance. So he slunk away, and, leaning against 
the wall of a neighboring house, waited in ter¬ 
ror for Adela to come forth. After awhile the 
dooT opened, and, for a moment, a street lamp 
cast a momentary light upon Adela* who, 
shrouded in a cloak, and with a hood drawn 
over her face, passed into the street. 

The dwarf followed her in sheer desperation. 
He had no doubt that she was on her way to 
Mirabeau’* residence, whefre the letter she car¬ 
ried would pass out of his reach forever—that 
the wretched oreature knew would be death to 
him. So, without any definite object, and ac¬ 
tuated only by a wild desire to save himself, 
he followed on, keeping at a safe distance. 
Adela walked rapidly, gliding like a shadow 
along the street, until she came in sight of 
Mir&be&u’s dwelling; then she paused a mo¬ 
ment to gather courage, and pushing back her 
hood looked around, afraid of being seen. 

That moment a young man passing along the 
street, stopped short in his rapid walk, and 
cast a sharp glance at the young face mo¬ 
mentarily exposed to his view. 

“Great heavens!” 

This exclamation had hardly left bis lipa, 
when the girl entered the building, which he 
knew to be occupied by Count Mirabeau. 

“The villain! Poor, foolish child!” 

Muttering this through his clenched teeth, 
the young man drew back into the shelter of 
an arched passage, and watched the house with 
a wild hope that another minute would bring 
the girl into the street again. As he stood with 
his eager eyes fixed on the opposite door, some¬ 
thing that seemed like a crouching dog stole 
up the steps, and pressed itself against the 
door, which swung partly open, letting a gleam 
of light into the street. Then he saw what had 
seemed a prowling animal lift itself to an up¬ 
right position, till it took the statue of a child, 
and pass through into the hall beyond. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WE NEED NOT GRIEVE. 

BY A. BOND. 


Wfc need not grieve, though the place we loved 
Forget that we e'er hare been: 

Thougn the world goes on as it went before, 
And the Summer is joyous as of yore, 

And they think of us and our ways no more, 
And our graves are never soon. 


We need not grieve, If In Heaven’s choir 
For os a harp be found. 

Since if for good our work outlast 
Both memory and the life soon past. 

It is a seed, for harvest cast 

Awhile into the ground. 
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As this is the month when most persons that 
go to the sea-shore take their annual trip, we 
give, as appropriate for the occasion, several 
patterns for bathing-dresses, caps, shoes, etc., 
etc. Most of these are in the front of the num¬ 
ber. and are described in the usual fashion de¬ 
partment; but we add here engravings of two 
bathing-dresses, one for a lady and the other 
for a little girl, which will be found less ex¬ 
pensive than the others. 

The best materials used for bathing-dresses 
are gray or dark-blue flannel, being the lightest 
in texture, cheapest in price, but moreen Ur 
tweed; and some persons recommend common 
bed-ticking as being better than anything else. 


Of flannel, from eight to ten yards will be re¬ 
quired for a lady, four or five for a little girl. 
The bathing-dress for the lady consists of 
drawers made open at the ankle, and a loose 
sacque coming almost to the knee before it is 
belted, as that takes it up. It is a great mis¬ 
take to make the upper-garment too long, as it 
holds too much water, and consequently is very 
heavy after being in the bath. Our model is 
trimmed with black worsted braid on gray 
flannel: white looks better on blue: and either 
blue or gray flannel bears the action of the 
salt water better than anything else. Blue 
and white, probably, look well longest. 

The child’s upper-garment i^ fulled into a 
yoke, and is trimmed with black or red worsted 
braid, quilled in the middle, and only short 
sleeves. We recommend a common handker¬ 
chief, tied around the throat, to protect it 
against the sun, as being better than the col¬ 
lar, only not so neat-looking. However, a col¬ 
lar of white muslin can bo made permanently 
upon the dress, and the handkerchief used in 
addition. The cap iB of oiled silk, and should 
entirely cjovor the hair* With these hints any 
lady can make up a bathing-costume for her¬ 
self, much better and cheaper than those made 
at the stores. Close, tight sewing is of the 
utmost importance. 

Aprons, for home wear, are so much in use 


now, that we give this month a very pretty 
and simple design, which may be either car¬ 
ried out in black silk, alpaca, plaid Nainsook, 
or even Swiss. It scarcely needs a descrip- 
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tion, as our model is so complete, even to the 
manner of plaiting on to the waistband. For 
silk or alpaca, the ruffling should be cut on the 
bias, for muslin, straight. 



We give, next, a braided dress for a little 
girl from three to five years old, front and 
back. The materials best adapted for making 
up such a dress, are pique, white, or buff, buff 



or gray linens. White victorine lawn, for sum¬ 
mer wear: and cashmere or white alpaca for 
spring and fall. The braid may be either 
black, white, or scarlet. In white braids, 
(which are by far the prettiest for wash 
dresses,) there are besides the plain braids 
some beautiful fancy ones, namely, the “Star” 


braid, waving braid, double-corded ones, etc. 
The perfectly plain, or “Star” braids, are the 
prettiest,, if the pattern is at all elaborate. 

Four yards of yard wide goods are enough for 
tho dress. If of alpaca, or cashmere, six 
yards will be required. The dress, as can be 
seen, is cut all in one: the braces are round 
in the back and cross over in front. Where it 
is possible to get a braiding pattern traced, 
much trouble is saved; but in small towns, or 
the country, where such things are not done, 
any pattern can be easily traced from out of the 
number of braiding designsfurnished by us,and 
found in almost every number of the Magazine 
We give also a suit of linen for a boy from 
six to eight years old. This suit consists of 
jacket, waistcoat, (or skirt,) and Knicker¬ 
bockers. The material is light-buff linen, or 
white pique. The trimmings are black worsted 
braid and small black, bone, buttons: pearl 
buttons may be substituted. 



Of the same material, we give another suit 
for a boy of the same age. It is more fanciful, 
lias no waistcoat, and the jacket is cut longer, 
like a sacque, and belted in at the waist, trim¬ 
med with pointed straps of black galoun or 
worsted braid. Either of the suits may be 
made of dark-blue flannel or tweed, and will 
be found exceedingly useful for country wear, 
or the sea-side, and have the double advantage 
of cheapness and taste combined. 
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We close with a jacket for a girl from seven 
to nine years of age. This jacket is made of 
the same'material as the frock, with which it 
is w6rn. It is double-breasted, and has revers. 
The frill is cut on the cross, and box-plaited. 



Trimmings and buttons are velvet. The jacket 
may be made of flannel, white cashmere, pique, 
if desired, and worn with any dress. When 
made of flannel, or oashmere, will be found 
useful on cool mornings in summer at the sea¬ 
side. Sack jackets are almost indispensable. 


! CHILD'S PINAFORE. 



This pretty little Pinafore may be made of 
mull muslin, diaper, or holland. The scalloped 
trimming may be button-holed at the edge, and 
braided in the middle with white or colored cot¬ 
ton and braid. We give diagrams of the several 


pieoes of which this Pinafore is made. They 
are seven, including two for the trimmings. By 
enlarging these to the Bize marked on each, any 
lady can make one of these Pinafores herself. 

1. Halt or Back. * 
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SB 0 E-BAG EMBROIDERED IN BRAID. 


BY MRS. JAMB WEAVER. 



Wb give here a neat design for a Shoe-Bag, J gives the style of making as well as of embroi- 
to be embroidered in braid. The illustration $ dery, and needs no description. 


CROCHET EDGING WITH MIGNARDISE. 

BY MRS. Jake weaver. 



Material. —Barber's crochet cotton, No. 14. 
The heading is one chain, one double into 


every picot of the mignardise. For the pat¬ 
tern row, work * one double in one mignardise 
picot, then seven chain in the next picot but 
one, four double-treble, which are worked off 
together with one chain. Then crochet five 
picots of seven chain, then a double looping 
round the double-treble, and seven more chain, 
always passing over one mignardise picot. 
Continue to repeat from *. 


PATTERNS FOR BRAIDING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, three ^ with black, white, or colored binding. All are 
different patterns for braiding on pique dresses, > new and tasteful patterns. 
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COBNEB-SHEL YES, WITH CONE BOBDEB. 


BT K&f. JANS WIAT1B. 



Materials. —Fir-cones, acorns, chestnuts, pieces of wood cut in a rectangular for m, 
etc., two flat pieces of wood, pasteboard, mar- having two equal straight aides, and rounded 
ble paper, glue, and brown cord. off in the front* The upper surface of each 

These hanging shelves consist of two flat board is covered with brown marble paper, 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. 


which must also be gummed over the side 
edges. Thick pasteboard must te glued on to 
* the front rounding, as a ground for the mosaic 
work, with a gradual point rising full high in 
the front middle, and entirely covered with 
marble paper, so glued on to the wooden shelf 
that the straight, upper edge of the pasteboard 
part stands out a little beyond the wood. When 
the gloe is quite dry, and holes are bored in 
the hinder middle and at the Bides for the 
cords, commence the mosaic work as follows: 

Procure some very large, well-grown fir¬ 
cones, and take off the separate leaves with 
the brown scale, and cut them so that they all 
measure a third of an inch in length. With 
these leaves the foundation of the whole is lftid, 
and they are placed close to eaoh other, and 
fastened with glue. 

The first line is placed round the outer edge 
of the pasteboard, the leaves extending a little 
beyond. The first and second lines are arranged 
as clearly shown in the engraving; then a few 


separate leaves are placed at the under point, 
and after this fill up the middle space. The 
upper shelf, In our model, is ornamented with 
large acorns and small but perfect cones. 

The under shelf has in the middle large 
cones, on both sides single chestnuts, with 
beach nut-shells between them, like pretty 
little flowers. Each separate part must be well 
glued. Very fine and even cones must be se¬ 
lected for the tassels hanging from the under 
point of each shelf, and a hole muBt be bored 
in the upper middle to pass a wire through, the 
two ends of which are joined to form an eye; 
and a corresponding wire-hook must be fast* 
ened to the point of the mosaic edge. In like 
manner the fir-cone tassels attached to :he 
thick, brown cords aye formed and furnished 
with wire eyes, and the upper part of a cone 
forms the middle rosette at the end of the cord. 
When the whole is finished and quite dry, take 
a large, fine brush and paint the mosaic work 
all over with furniture varnish. 
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EDITORIAL CHIt-CIIAT. 

Sea-Bathing. —As this is the month especially devoted to 
sea-bathing in the United States, we devote considerable 
space to the dresses, caps, and shoes, worn by ladies when 
in the surf. A few hints as to how people bathe here and 
in Europe, may not be out of place, especially as we have 
more than a hundred thousand subscribers living in the 
West, who have, probably, never seen the ocean at all. 

At Cape May, Long Branch, Newport, and elsewhere, in 
this country, bathing-houses, which are generally rude 
sheds, are erected at some distance above the line of the 
surf, and here the bathers disrobe, afterward walking across 
the beach to the water. Different houses are appropriated 
to the different sexes. In all cases, in this country, the 
dress, of both male and female, leaves no part of the person 
exposed. After the bathing-dresses are put on, men and 
women mingle indiscriminately on the strand, however, and 
bathe together. In England, on the contrary, the sexes do 
not, generally, bathe in company. There, too, the bathing- 
houses are on wheels, and are pushed into the water, so that 
the bather steps at- once from the bathing-machine into the ' 
sea. After the bath is over, the bather reascenda into the 
bathing-house, which is then hauled up on the beach again. 
People, not bathing, do not, as a rule, come down to look at 
the bathers. 

In France, on the contrary, at the bathing hour, ladfee 
gather in crowds, with their books, and their fancy work, 
and sitting on camp-stools, or beuChc% chat, and laugh, and 
criticise. Tlio men, while on the way to the bath, often 
stop, and talk, and even flirt with the ladies. A writer in 
the Pail Mall Gazette draws a rather ludicrous picture of 
the beach at Dieppe. lie says: “The distance that one lias 
to walk, after putting on his bathing-dress, depends upon 
the state of the tide, so that at low wai.-'r the stretch of 
beach which has to be traversed, and which is thickly dotted 
with ladies, presents a sufficiently formidable appearance 
for a man of ordinary modesty. I question if an English¬ 
man ever feels quito comfortable under the circumstances. 
With the average Frenchman I am disposed to think it Is 
otherwise, and that the homage of admiring eyes, as he 
struts leisurely before them. Is as incense to his vanity. But 
it is, at any rate, certain that, whether from habit or from 
some other more deep-seated cause, the Frenchman gener¬ 
ally bears the exposure better than we do, and appears to 
relish the beach part of the performance quit$ as much, to 
say the least, as the bath proper. Ill, walks erect, he strokes 
his sleek 6kin, he ndjusts,his calegons, he ‘puts on side,' he 
pleasantly recognizes, his acquaintances among, the crowd, 
he pauses composedly to talk to some one—nay, sometimes 
he is accompanied by' a My, who will even, if he ho ®o 
minded, awoit his return at the edge of the water, with his 
peignoir on her arm, when she will envelope him in its white 
folds, pat him approvingly on the back, and walk happily 
back with him until he retires into his dressing-place." 

The ladies, at Dieppe, and elsewhere on the French coast, 
wear very much the same kind of dresses that are worn at 
Cape May, or Long Branch, and illustrations of which we 
give this month. They afe as^modest and unobjectionable 
as it is possible for a bathing-drops to be, and are generally 
brightened up with little touches of color, on a belt or trim¬ 
mings, of green, scarlet* crimson, etc., etc. In England, the 
ladies wear dresses not quite so full, and certainly not so 
pretty, and, therefore, on both accounts, more objectionable. 
But, then, on the other band, there are fhww spectators. In 
France, tho ladies do not, as here, always go directly to the 
water. Like the gentlemen, they occasionally promenade 


on the beach, especially If they think their costume is a 
pretty one. The writer in the Pall Mall Gaaetba says: “I 
do not mean, that, when a lady at Dieppe wishes to go for a 
walk on the beach she dons her bathing costume; but I do 
mean that more time is consumed by many of the bathers 
between their little bathing cabins and the sea than they 
spend in the watw itself. And 1 may say further that tfas 
instincts of most modest women would revolt from the idea 
of exhibiting themselves in open air in trousers, and with 
bare legs and arms, before a number of gentlemen—t-qe- 
daily when the saturation of the costume gives a aharpnwe 
of definition of the form, which, not to pat it more forcibly, 
emphasises the absent? of underclothing. But the absents 
of bathing-machines necessitates, to some extent, this expo¬ 
sure on the part of ladies who would bathe at Dieppe. The 
exposure may be modified or prolonged, according to taste. 
A lady may* if she chooses, wear a peignoir until she gets 
Into the water, and don it again the moment she comes out; 
in which case she will have the gratification of presenting 
the appearance of walking about in her night-gown; or 
may bathe at high tide only, or at the ‘ petit* bains' to the 
left of tho Establishment, where there are not so many spec¬ 
tators, or, at least, she may pass as quickly as posaible fma 
her cabin to the sea and back. Most English ladies adt*pt 
one or more of these expedients. But with the generality 
of the bathers it is otherwise. The beach for many hours of 
the day, Immediately under the terrace of the Establishment, 
is thick with forms clad as above, and apparently in no 
hurry to reach the water on the one hand, or the dreadng- 
room on the other; while all along the terrace are row* of 
chairs, each with an occupant, who bas not often forgotten 
to bring his opora-glasses. In front, small bathing-canoes, 
paddled each by a male bather, pass leisurely to and fro. 
Some few of the men wear complete costumes, that K 
blouses, or jackets, as well as trousers, and then are per¬ 
mitted to make raids into the female territory, and to mix 
with the female bathers. The latter are, meanwhile, danc¬ 
ing In circles, some few are swimming,and others an* ding¬ 
ing with an abandon, which I am told is due to terror, tort 
which looks like something else, round the neck of one of 
those favored mortals, whose life ia spent in bearing lovely 
burdens into the waves, in calming their fears, and in dip¬ 
ping and ducking thetn-^s they may desire. And in <»rder 
that all ma(y bo in harmony in the bathing system at Dt-pJ** 
the administration has considerately provided for this deli¬ 
cate and delightful duty men instead of women." 

The Birthday Dinner, which is the subject of our sted- 
plate, this month, represents a custom that is quite common 
in many parts of Germany, and that might be introduced to 
advantage in the United States. As each child's birthday 
comes around, be or she is made the hero or heroine of the 
day, is put at the head of the table at dinner, is served first, 
Is decorated with a nosegay, etc., etc. Our engraving ® 
an original picture by an eminent German artist. Tbe lad, 
whoee birthday is being celebrated, aits at the bead of ths 
table, with quite ah important air, and is already preparing 
to devour his slice, while his brothers and sisters impatiently 
await their turns. The mother, in this case evidently a no¬ 
table hbusewife, is cnttii^ and distributing, as impartially 
as she can. An elder sister, holding the youngest child, 
looks on. 

Our Stories aur Novelets.—H ie Wooster (0) Democrat 
says:—‘i Peterson's is one of the best magazines, as is shown 
by the frequency with which we republish stories from We 
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Ay Its Prick, this is, beyond all comparison, the cheapest 
sod best of the magazines. Single subscribers get “ Peter¬ 
son” for $B2.00 a year, while all the other magazines, which 
have any pretensions to be equal in merit, are $3.00 or $4.00. 
For our terms to clubs, which are lower still, see the Pros¬ 
pect os! Clubs may begin with either the January or July 
numbers. Specimens sent gratis, when written for. 

A Lady Writes :—“With the commencement of this year, 
I wss persuaded to try something else and give up ‘ Peter¬ 
son.' I soon found out my mistake. It is the last time I 
•hall allow myself to be so taken in. I now inclose two 
doltara for my old favorite, the best and cheapest of all the 
magazines. You may consider me a life subscriber.” 

Ocr Next Novelbt, “Kathleen’s Love-Story,” will be 
begun in the September number. It is a love-story, pure 
and simple. We predict for it very great popularity. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Scottish Minstrel. The Songs of Scotland Subsequent 
to Burns. With Memoirs of the Poets, by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. 1 vol., 8 vo. Brooklyn and New York: 
William W. Swayne .—This is a very elegant volume. The 
page is a large, double-column octavo; the type is beautifully 
clear; and the paper is of that creamy white, in which book- 
fanciers take such pride. The selections have been nuule, with 
great judgment, and from moro than two hundred different 
writer*. In eminent instances a dozen or more poems ure 
given from the author; and in every case a memoir is 
added. We know of no volume which contains so much 
good poetry, especially lyrical, in no compact a form. It is 
Just the book for the center-table, where its presence would 
be a sure mark of refinement. An excellent review of the 
rise and progress of the muse in Scotland Is prefixed to tho 
volume. The book is adorned with a portrait of Lady Nairne, 
file author of that pathetic song, “The Land o’ the Leal,” 
and with a view of the quaint old mansion, half castle, half 
maaor-houe, in which she was born. A glossary of Scottish 
words is added at the end of the work. 

Miss Fan Kortland. By the author of “ My Daughter 
Elinor." 1 voL, 8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers .— 
About a year jigo, there appeared, anonymously, a novel 
called “My Daughter Elinor,” which immediately attracted 
attention by its wit, its lively incidents, and its racily- 
sketched characters. Tills first success has beon followed 
up by the novel before ns, which, in many particulars, is 
even better than its predecessor. The sketches of society, 
if possible, are more graphic; the plot is superior; there is 
everywhere greater brilliancy. Several of the characters 
are quite original, notably so Aunt Hilda, Dan, and Lucy. 
Put of the incidents transpire in the coal regions of Penn¬ 
sylvania, a new and wide field for the novelist, which we 
wonder no writer of fiction has ever worked before. 

Christianity and Greek Philosophy. By B. F. Crocker , 
D. D. 1 vo?., small 8 ro. New York: Harper <6 Brothers .— 
The author of this work is Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. lie is, therefore, 
well qualified for the task he has undertaken, which is to 
•how that the best thought of Greece, at the time of the 
introduction of Christianity, was ripe for the great truths, 
which, in Judea, wore revealed by the teaching of Christ 
*od His Apostles. The book appears at a very opportune 
crisis in the religious world. 

Bound Down. By Anna M Fitch. 1 voL, 12 mo. PhQada: 
J. B. lippincatt dk Cor-r-K new American novel by a new 
writer. It is pleasantly written, and is printed in the neat 
•tjle which distinguishes the publications of this house. 


Cbnsuelo. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson dk Brothers.—We have here a new and very 
neat edition of the master-piece of that greatest of French 
novelists, George Baud. “Consuelo” is the story of a poor 
but beautiful girl, who has a voice of extraordinary power 
and sweetness; who becomes, in consequence, a great prim a 
donna; who passes through, and conquers, many tempta¬ 
tions; aud who, finally, achieves wealth, and mnk,Mnd, best 
of ail, happiness. It is a narrative, os it is told, full of deep, 
spiritual significance. Yet, merely as a novel, it is a rare 
work of art. We shall never forget how fascinated we were, 
when we read “Consuelo” for the first time, reading it then 
for the story only. Now, that we have re-perwsed it, we are 
not less charmed. What George Eliot is in English litera¬ 
ture, George Band is in French, thongh of the two, George 
Sand, perhaps, is both tho greater artist and the greater 
genius. 

Superstition and Force. By Henry C. Lea. Second Edi¬ 
tion, Revised. 1 vol., small oclavo. Philada: H. C. Lea .—• 
The author of this work is one nf the very few Americans 
with a really European reputation. He is, perhaps, better 
knowu in Engiuud, and on the Continent of Europe, tbau 
in his own country. The first edition pf this book was wel¬ 
comed, by all the higher Reviewers, as one of the most valu¬ 
able contributions to the history of the Middle Ages, which 
this generation has seen. Mr. Lea owed this success to his 
extensive erudition, to his broad and comprehensive hand¬ 
ling, and to his excellent style. The nature of the subjects 
he discussed had also something to do with his wide-spread 
fame. In this volume, for instance, he treats of “ The Wager 
of Law,” “The Wager of Battle," “The OrdeaJ,” aud “Tor¬ 
ture,” themes which have never beeu so adequately reviewed 
before, because never before examined so exhaustively and 
so impartially. The volume is neatly printed. 

The ncar of Bullhampton. By Anthony Trollope. 1 ro?., 
8 vo. New York: Harper dk Brothers. —This is the last 
novel of a fertile, but always readable, author. It is im¬ 
possible for Trollope to write a really stupid book, but this 
one, though it lias good scenes and bright passages in it, 
is, on the whole, one of the least satisfactory of his novels. 
It is handsomely printed, in double-column octavo, with 
illustrations. 

The History of Hortense. By John S C. Abbott. 1 vol., 
i 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. —A memoir of 
Quecu Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, and mother oi 
the present Emperor of France. It. is illustrated with en¬ 
gravings, and is uniform in style with Mr. Abbott’s other 
Illustrated Histories. 

Antonia. By George Sand. 1 txrf., 12 me. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. —This is even better than “Mauprat,” 
which was published, lately, in similar style, by the same 
enterprising firm. It is quite a prose Idyl, a love-story, told 
with great purity and truth. We have spoken elsewhere of 
the genius of George Sand. 

Juno and Georgie. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Dodd dt Mead. —An excellent story for young people, 
by the author of “The RoIIq Books,” etc., etc. It is hand¬ 
somely printed and hound. One of the “ J uno Series." 

Mary Osborne. By Jacob Abbott. 1 to?., 16 mo. New 
York: Dodd tf Mead. —Another of the “Juno Series” of 
stories for the young, by one of the most popular writers of 
the day. Very handsomely printed and bound. 

Beneath the Wheels. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper dk 
Brothers. —A new novel, reprinted from the London edi¬ 
tion. It is by the author of “Olive Varcoe," etc., etc. 

Wonders of Architecture. 1 to?., 16 mo. New York: C. 
Scribner <dt Chi—'Another of the “Illustrated Library of 
Wonders,” and quite equal to any of this excellent series. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Books Full op American Humor. —Messrs. T. B. Peterson 
k Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are the pub¬ 
lishers of the best series of Humorous Works issued in the 
world. Each Book is in an Illuminated Cover, and is Aill of 
beautiful Illustrations, from designs by Barley and others. 
Price of each, Seventy-five cents, and sent, post-paid, to any 
one. The following are their names: 

M^jor Jones's Courtship. With Illustrations by Barley. 
Major Jones's Sketches of Travels. Full of Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. Illustrated. 
Mi\jor Jones's Chronicles of Pineville. Illustrated. 

Polly Peablossom’s Wedding. With Illustrations. 

Widow Rugby’s Husband. Full of Illustrations. 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. Illustrated by Barley. 

Western Scenes; or. Life on the Prairie. Illustrated. 
Streaks of Squatter Life and Far West Sceues. Illustrated. 
Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune. Illustrated. 

Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound Over. Illustrated. 

The Louisiana Swamp Doctor. Full of Illustrations. 
Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated. 

Peter Faber's Misfortunes. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated. 
Peter Ploddy and Other Oddities. By Joseph C. Neal. 
Yankee Among the Mermaids. By William E. Burton. 

The Drama in Pokerville. By J. M. Field. Illustrated. 

New Orleans Sketch-Book. With Illustrations by Darley. 
The Deer Stalkers. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 

The Quorndon Hounds. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 
My Shooting Box. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 

The Warwick Woodlands. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 
Adventures of Captain Farrago. By n. H. Brackenridge. 
Adventures of Major O'Regan. By II. II. Brackenridge. 

Bol. Smith's Theatrical Apprenticeship. Illustrated. 

Sol. Smith's Theatrical Journey-Work. Illustrated. 

Quarter Race in Kentucky. With Illustrations by Darley. 
Tho Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe. 

Pereival Mayberry’s Adventures. By J. H. Ingraham. 

Sam Slick’s Yankee Yanis and Yankee Letters. 

Adventures of Fudge Fumble; or, Love 8crnpes of his Life. 
Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

The above Books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies 
of either one, or of all of them, will he sent, post-paid, to 
any one, to any place, on receipt of the price of the ones 
wanted, in a letter, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson k 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Price Seventy-five cents each. 

Fashionable Initial Note Papers and Envelopes.— 
Messrs. J. B. Tilton <& Cb., Boston, Mass^ will send a hand¬ 
some box containing assorted sizes of Fashionable Initial 
Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, post-paid, to any 
address on the receipt of one dollar. Each box will contain 
as much paper and as many envelopes as its price will buy 
at any fashionable establishment. This will be a great con¬ 
venience to ladies who reside away from the fashionable 
conters, as by sending to Messrs. T. k Co., they will be able 
to get the latest styles of paper and envelopes, stamped with 
any initial desired, at the same price they would pay If they 
visited the store. Send a dollar for a sample box, and ask 
for Club terms. 

Wheeler k Wilson.— Sister Mary, of Providence Nnnnery, 
Montreal, says:—“ We are happy to be able to recommend 
Wheeler k Wilson’s Sewing-Machines to all persons who 
may be wanting an article so useful as a Sewing-Machine. 
After an experience of ten years, we are not only able to 
speak with confidence of their usefulness, but also of their 
great superiority over all other machines that we have 
tried in our establishment. 

“These Sewing-Machines have three advantages of great 
Importance—rapidity of motion, adaptation to a great 
variety of work and material, and little or no expense for 
repairs.” 


A Sensation in the Food Market. —No such sensation 
has been created in the food market during the preseat cen¬ 
tury, as that occasioned by the introduction of the new dag 
of Ufe, (for so it may be justly called,) known as Ska Xo« 
Farink. It is difficult to tell the truth about this extraor¬ 
dinary article of diet without being suspected of exaggera¬ 
tion. Prepared from a marine plant which grows sponta¬ 
neously on the Irish coast, it is by all odds the cheapest 
species of sustenance ever offered to the masses; while the 
dishes prepared from it cannot be excelled, either for nutri¬ 
tious properties, epicurean flavor or variety. The Ska Bfoss 
Farink Co.. 53 Park Place, who own the patent undsr which 
it is manufactured, are doing a business in this new edible 
equal to that of the most extensive flouring establishmeati 
in the country, and are now erecting new mills to supply 
the ever-increasing demand. From a twenty-five cent pack¬ 
age you can produce sixteen quarts of unsurpassable Blanc 
Mange, Custard, Farina Cream, Jelly, or light Puddinga 
Invalids and convalescents find the dishes made from itmon 
delicious, digestible, and restorative, than any dainties of the 
same class derivable from ordinary sources. 

The Flower Garden. — Seventy-Five Popular Flnwtrt, with 
directions for Proparing Soil, Planting, Propagation, sad 
Cultivation. Elegantly Illustrated with more than Thirty 
Illustrations. With the aid of this little volume, any one 
who has the smallest patch of ground may have this flower¬ 
bed In bloom from February to December. Price, fl.50 at 
the Booksellers, or sent by mait free by the publishers on 
receipt of price. J. E. Tilton k Oo., Boston, Publishers. 


CARD ETIQUETTE. 

Anniversary Weddings.— These have now become so 
fashionable that a few hints as to giving them uuy be of 
service to the fair readers of “ Peterson.” 

The first is the paper wedding, which is given on the first 
anniversary of a marriage. Very few observe this anniver¬ 
sary, however: it is too soon to expect your friends to renew 
their presents. When observed, however, the invitations 
should be on gray paper, and should be worded as follows: 

PAPER WEDDING, 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN SMITH, 

■ £M fow*. 

Wednesday Evening, August at 8 o’clock. 

65 Brown Street. 

a. a. ▼. v. 

The Wooden Wedding is celebrated on the fifth anniver¬ 
sary of the marriage. On this occasion it is the custom for 
guests to send some gift in wood to the host and hosts*- 
The invitations are worded precisely like those for s paper 
wedding, but should be headed “Wooden Wedding,” and 
printed on cards of wood, about as thick as four sheet Bristol 
board. Very pretty cards of wood, slightly veined, am made 
in Switzerland, nnd can be imported cheaply. 

The Tin Wedding is celebrated on the tenth anniversary. 
On this occasion the presents should bo of tin. The most 
fashionable cards are printed in oxydized tin bronze, on a 
largo unglazed card or note-sheet. If this cannot be had 
conveniently the printing may be in black. S-une wording 
as before, only the card must be headed, “Tin Wedding." 

The Crystal Wedding celebrates the fifteenth anniversary. 
Gifts of glassware are now the thing. The cards should be 
printed On chrystalized paper, tho stereotyped form being 
need, and-the invitation headed “Crystal Wedding." 

The Silver Wedding comes on the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary. The presents should be silver, or silver-plated articles, 
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though neither at this, nor at any other of these anniversa¬ 
ries. are gifts obligatory. Tho invitations should be in the 
usual form, but headed “Silver Wedding,” and ought, if 
possible, to be printed in bright silver, on a large glazed 
card, or on the finest wove note-paper. This is the anniver¬ 
sary most usually observed. Very few married couples live 
to celebrate their golden wedding, and not every one cares 
to give a festival on any earlier anniversary than the twenty- 
filth. 

The Golden Wedding is fitly so called, because It cele¬ 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of a marriage. The cards 
should be printed, if possible, in golden letters. The gifts 
should also be of gold. Of course, tho invitations should be 
headed “Golden Wedding;” but otherwise they follow the 
usual form. 

If any couple should live, for the thing is not Impossible, 
to celebrate a seventy-fifth anniversary, the festival should 
be called a “Diamond Wedding.” We hope all our fsdr 
readers, if they wish it, may live to keep such an observance. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

I* Inflammation or tbe Bowels there is acute pain in the 
abdomen, which is constant, and increased by tho slightest 
pressure. The patient complains that he cannot bear the 
weight of the bed-clothes even, and he lies on the back with 
the knees drawn up. It is generally accompanied with 
obstinate constipation, and the vomiting of bilious matter, 
which may ultimately become very offensive, and even 
feculent, if obstruction of the bowed be the cause of tho 
inflammation. The attendant fever also ruus very high; 
the tongue is at first white, but soon becomes streaked with 
alternate marks of brown and white fnr; the pulse is bard 
and contracted, feeling like a piece of whip-cord under the 
finger; and the expression of countenance is very anxious. 
Inflammation of the bowels my be distinguished from colic 
by the great prostration accompanying it, by the attendant 
fever, and by the pain and tenderness of tho abdomen being 
general, unintermitting, and increased by pressure ; colic is 
relieved by pressure, force. 

Treatment .—Let it be remembered that, in the treatment 
of this formidable and fatal complaint, perfect rest of the 
inflamed bowel is the desired object, and that purgative 
medicines, therefore, must be strictly withheld. Send for a 
doctor at once. Meantime, apply a dozen leeches to the 
most painful part, followed by a hot linseed-poultice; ten 
drops of laudanum or chlorodyne in a tablespoonful of water 
may be given every two hours; and soda-water, or the effer¬ 
vescent mixture, will be best calculated to allay sickness. 
Effervescent mixture: Take of carbonate of soda two 
drachms, syrup of lemon one ounce, water to six ounces; 
dissolve, in a tumbler, in two tablespoonfuls of water, fifteen 
grains of tartaric acid, add to it a sixth part of tho above 
mixture, and drink whilst {effervescing. This may be re¬ 
peated every three or four hours, or oftener, according to 
the urgency of the vomiting. To interfero beyond this 
without medical advice would be hazardous indeed. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cbok-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Bruise one pound of double-refined sugar, 
•ad sift it through a fine sieve. Put it into a bowl, with tho 
juice of two lemons, and mix them together* Beat the 
white of su egg to a very high froth, put it into your bow], 
•dd three eggs, with two rinds of lemon, grated. Mix it 
well up, and drop on the puffs in small drops, and bake them 
to * moderately heated oven. 


Rice Flummery. —Boil a pint of new milk, with a bit of 
lemon-peel and cinnamon; then mix just sufficient rice-flonr 
with a little cold milk as will make the whole of a good 
consistence; sweeten according to taste, flavor with a little 
pounded bitter almond; boil it, taking care not to let it 
burn; pour it into a shape or pint basin, taking out tho 
spice. When the flummery is cold, turn it into a dish, and 
serve with cream, milk, or custard, all round, or with sweet 
sauce in a boat. 

Orange-Souffle. —Molt one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
stir to it one ounce and a half of flour, then a teacupful of 
boiling milk. Stir the mixture for three minutes over the 
fire, turn it into a basin, add the woll-beaten yolks of three 
eggs, one ounce and a half of pounded-sugar, the Juice of 
three oranges, the rind of une, either grated into the sugar 
or chopped quite fine, and finally the whites of the three 
eggs beaten quite firm. Bake in a quick oven, and serve 
immediately. 

Pudding a V elegante. —Cut thin slices of light, white 
bread, and line a pudding-shape with them, putting in 
alternate layers of the bread And orange marmalade, or any 
other preserve, till the mould is nearly full. Pour over all 
a pint of warm milk, in which four well-beaten eggs have 
been mixed. Cover the mould with a cloth, and boil for an 
hour and a half. Serve with wine-sauce. 

French Method of Making Curds. —The French make their 
enrds simply by allowing tho milk to stand for a couple or 
three days without any preparation whatever. The second 
day tbe milk goes sour, the third It becomes curds, with a 
rich cream on the top, and is then ready for eating with 
sugar. If allowed to stand longer than the time to solidify, 
the cards would go mouldy. 

Vanities. —Take two eggs, beat without separating as 
light as possible; add a teaspoonfnl of salt, and wet np us 
mnch flour as will roll. They should be pretty stiff. Take 
small bits of dough, not larger than a teaspoon-bowl, roll 
them in the hand until quite round, dredge the moulding- 
board with flour, and roll as thin os possible. Fry in lard. 

Rice Milk for Children. —Allow one ounce of rice for each 
person, wash it thoroughly in warm water; set some milk 
on the fire, and when it boils, put in the rice; continue to 
boil it over a slow fire, stirring often two or three hours; 
add salt or sugar according to taste, and cinnamon. 

Rice Custards Without Cream. —One teaspoonful of rice- 
flonr, a pint of new milk, the yolks of three eggs, a table- 
spoonful of ratafia, sugar to your taste; mix the rice very 
smooth, and stir it with the eggs into the boiling milk until 
thick. Arrowroot is as good as rice. 

CAKES. 

Almond-Icing. —The almond-icing for bride-cakes is made 
by taking the whites of threo eggs, one pound of sweet 
almonds, one pound of loaf-sugar, and a little rose-water. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, bent a pound 
of almonds, previously blanched in boiling water, very fine, 
with a little rose-water, mix the almonds with the eggs 
lightly together, and one pound of common white sugar, 
beaten very fine, and put in by degrees. When the cake is 
sufficiently done take it out, lay the icing on, and then put 
it back to harden. 

Cbcoa-nut Cheese-Cakes. —Grate (ho cocoa-nut according 
to the quantity you wish to make, (on a fine grater,) we igh 
it, and add the same quantity of butter, with two ounces of 
loatougar, and the yolk of an egg to every ounce of the 
cocoa-nut; a large wineglassful of brandy, the same quan¬ 
tity of rose-water, and half a nutmeg. Line your pans with 
a rich puff-paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the top of 
them, and bake in a quick oven. 

A Very Good Cake .—Take one cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs, half a cup of butter¬ 
milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tarter, half a teaspoonful 
of soda. 
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Judge's Biscuits .—Having broken nix eggs into a basin, 
whisk them well for five minutes; put in half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten minutes; add some 
caraway-seeds, (if liked,) and half a pound dry, sifted flour, 
mixing all throughly with a wooden spoon. Drop the mix¬ 
ture on paper, each being about the sine of a half-crown and 
high in the middle; sift sugar over them and bake them. 
Remove them from the paper while they are hot. 

Very Nice Oakes .—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, sifted, half a pound of cur¬ 
rants, four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the sugar and 
flour together; rub the butter well into the mixture; add 
the cunants; pound the mace; beat the eggs for twenty 
minutes; form into small, flat cakes; place on a well but¬ 
tered tin, and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Tea-CUkes .—Two pounds of flour, quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar, four eggs, half a pound of butter, one pint of new 
milk, and a spoonful of yeast; boil the butter and milk to¬ 
gether, and when milk-warm, mix with the rest, beating 
the paste a long time; bake twenty minutes in a quick oven, 
in round cakes; split, butter, and serve hot. 

Almond-CUkes. —Rub two ounces of butter into five ounces 
of flour and five ounces of powdered lump-sugar. Beat an egg 
with half the sugar; then put in the other ingredients. Add 
one ounce of blanched almonds and a little almoud flavor. 
Roll them in your hand the six* i a nutmeg, and sprinkle 
with fine lump-sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Very Nice Rusks .—Three teacups of flour, three teaspoon¬ 
fuls of baking-powder, quarter of a pound of butter or lard, 
two eggs, and a little milk, if required to make a nice dough 
not too stiff. Cut out into biscuits, put into a quick oven, , 
and when nearly baked, take them out and split in halves; 
put them in the oven again to brown. 

Yorkshire Tea-Cakes.—A little thin cream warmed; add a 
lump of blitter, an egg, and a few spoonfuls of yeast; mix 
all with sufficient flour to make a light dough ; let it stand 
to rise; roll into round cakes; let them rise before the fire 
on tins, and bake a light brown; split, butter, and serve hot. 


THE SICK-ROOM. 

Dishes for Invalids .—We give hero receipts for some 
tempting and strengthening niceties for invalids. 

Barley-Cream.— Take two pounds of perfectly lean veal 
or three pounds of the scrag, free from fat, and chop it well. 
Add half a pound of well-washed pearl barley to the meat, 
and put it into a sauce-pan with two quarts of water, and 
let all simmer very slowly until reduced to one quart. This 
must be done very slowly, otherwise the barley and the 
meat will not amalgamate properly. Take out the bones 
and rub the remainder through a fine sieve. It should be 
of the consistency of good cream. Add salt and a little 
mace, if liked, or flavor it with celery-seed, (of which a very 
small quantity will lie required,) or with fresh celery, if in 
season. This barley-cream must not be kept more than 
twenty-four hours after it is made. Beef may be used in¬ 
stead of veal. 

Pnulel a VOrge. —Truss a chicken for boiling, and put it 
Into a stew-pan with half a pound of well-washed pearl 
barley and sufficient good milk to cover the barley only; 
add a little salt and a bunch of parsley with sweet herbs, 
pnt it on the fire and let it stew slowly, continuing to add 
milk, so that the barley may always be covered, but not the 
chicken, which should be dressed by the steam from tho 
milk. A small chicken ought to take three hours to stew. 
When done, dish it with the barley and milk round It. It is 
frequently iced in summer, and considered excellent. 

Lemonade for Invalids .—Pour boiling water over white 
sugar and let it cool; when the drink Is reqnired, cut a lemon 
and sqneese it Into a tumbler, and add the quantity of the 
cold water and sugar according to the strength required. 


Bread-JeUy. —Cut off the crust from a penny roll, slice 
the crumb and toast them on both sides of a light pole 
brown, put them into a quart of spring-water; let it simsMr 
gently over the fire until the liquid becomes a jelly, strain 
through a thin cloth, and flavor with lemon-juice and sugar, 
added when hot; wine may be used, and is an improvement. 
This jelly is of so strengthening a nature that one teaspoon- 
fill of it affords more nourishment than a teacup of any 
other. If prepared without lemon and sugar, a teaspooofal 
may be put into liquid the patient takes, such as tea, coffee, 
broth, etc. 

Strengthening-Jetty. —Use three-quarters of an ousce of 
isinglass to a tumbler of port-wine, soak and dissolve the 
isinglass in a small portion of the wine in a jam-pot, fill it 
up with cinnamon or other spice, put the jAm-pot into s 
■mall panful of water, taking care that the water does not 
get into the pot; let it boil till the strength of the spice is 
quite taken out, strain and add the rest of the wine; sweetea 
to taste, and let it get cold; a large teaspoonful of this takes 
occasionally is very strengthening. 

Leche-Creme. —Beat up the yolks of three eggs sod the 
white of one, add a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, 
mix gradually in three ounces of flour or two of arrow-rr-ot 
and then a pint and a half of milk; boil it gently, stirring 
all the time, till thick; then take it off the fire and continue 
to stir It till a little coo!; place Naples biscuits, with jam 
between, at the bottom of a buttered dish, and pour the 
cream over them; it may be flavored with lemon-peel, or 
anything else preferred. 

Sago-Jetty. —Boll a teacupfril of sago In three pints and s 
half of water till ready, and when cold, add half a pint of 
raspberry-syrup. Pour it Into a shape which has been 
rinsed In cold water, let it fix, and when turned out, poor a 
little cream round It. Tf made with the juice of fresh fruit, 
if in season, when It is added to the sago, it should be boiled 
again fbr five minntes, and sugar added to taste. 

Isinglass-Milk.— With half an ounce of isinglass in a little 
cold milk, put some more milk In a pan on the fire, and add 
the isinglass, stirring all the time; it should not remains 
minute on the fire after it boils; season with lemon and 
sugar, put It in a small cup, and turn it out when cold. 

Dressed Macaroni. —Boil the macaroni in milk and water 
till quite tender, with onp onion and a piece of lean ham or 
tongue. Strain off the liquor and mix with it sufficient 
cream and flonr to thicken it. add pepper, salt, and Cayenne, 
if liked, and dish np the macaroni in this sauce. 


FA8HI0NS FOR AUGUST. 

Fio. i-W alking-Dress op Chamois-Colored Satin-Pa® 
Jean. —It is trimmed with three narrow box-pleated ruffles 
at the bottom, and has an upper-skirt, trimmed with s timi* 
lar ruffle. The waist is high and round, and the sleeves are 
long and close; the round, full mantle of scarlet and whits 
striped flannel has a hood, and is trimmed with a ruffle. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with carnations and black lace. 

Fio. n.— Bathing-Dress of Black Flannel, trimmed with 
scarlet braid. Scarlet flannel sash tied at the side. The foil 
trousers button around the ankle. 

Fig. hi.—Walking-Drkss of Green Foulard Silk.— Tbs 
under-skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, laid in foil 
box-pleats; a narrow bias band is put on beneath the full 
heading, which stands up above the flounce; the upper-skirt 
is square and open in front, and is trimmed with a bawl 
and heading like that of the flounce, and finished with a 
fringe; the tight-fitting basque is made deep, and has large, 
square sleeves, and is ornamented to correspond vrith tba 
upper-skirt. Black straw hat, trimmed with black velvet 
and plume. 

Fig. it.—A Warm Dress for thi Sea-Side or V®* 
Color kd Cash mess.—T he skirt is plain and moderately 
long; the body is cat with a basque back and front, andb 
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trimmed with block loco; It b open, in, the heart-shuped 
style, at the neck, bet the lace and frtinming ore disposed in 
o square manner upon the front. Sleeves half loose, with a 
ruffle trimmed with narrow blade lace. White pleated 
chemisette. 

Fie. v.—S hort House-Dress or Caxart-Colored Silk.— 
The skirt has one deep raffle, pointed top and bottom; the 
silk waist Is low. Over this dress is worn, prettily looped 
up, a drew of white striped gauze, trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle of the same; the waist is high and piain, and the 
sleeves long; and close. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress pr Violet Side. —The skirt has 
fire plain ruffles; a short 'over-dress of dust-colored grena¬ 
dine is worn above the silk skirt; it Is trimmed with one 
plain ruffle, and gathered in a puff at the back by a bond 
and ends of violet silk; .the bretellee, trimming of the 
sleeves, waistband, and tash^nds, are of the violet silk. 
Small straw hat, with pink rWe and long, dust-colored veil. 

Fig. vii.—Visiting-Dress of Brown Foulard Silk.— The 
skirt has one deep flounce, finished at top and bottom with 
bands and narrow ruffles of foulard of a lighter shade of 
brown than the body of the dress; the tunic pannier is 
made to correspond. Over the close-fitting wrist and sleeve 
is worn a Metternich mantle, with wide sleeves trimmed 
like the skirt. 

Fig. vin.—H oke-Dress or Blub Cambric.—T he skirt is 
trimmed with three flounces of blue and white striped cam¬ 
bric, put on in very close-fitting box-plaits; the flounces 
are graduated, the lowest one being the deepest; the tunic, 
basque, and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt. 

Fro. rx.—S ea-Bathing Costume or Black Seroh.—T rousers 
fastened at the knee, with leglets of striped*wollen material. 
Tight-fitting tunic, buttoned at the side, and fitted to the 
waist by a leather belt. 

Fig. x. —Bathing-Costume op If hit* Flannel.— Trousers 
fastened at the knee by a cross strip braided with a Grecian 
pattern in black wool. Peplum blouse, with short Sleeves, 
with a braided Grecian pattern, buttoned on each side and 
on the shoulders. 

Fig. xi. — Costume or Black Merino.. —Trousers Hastened 
at the knee, and trimmed with a band and cross strip of blue 
cashmere. Small skirt, with facings of bine cashmere. 

Ge.veb.al Remarks. —We also give this month our usual 
amount of collars, bonnets, hats, etc.; bnt at this season 
there is nothing decidedly Mow in the fashions, only varie¬ 
ties of the old ones, if those can be called old that ore only 
of two or three months duration. 

Soft Shades, such as chamois, fuwn, vapor, putty, and buff- 
color, and all the series of gray tints, are very fashionable 
this vpring, and often they are shot or striped with white. 
Besides foulards, organdies, and printed muslins, one sees 
but few figured materials; the pretty goat's-hair and fancy 
wool and silk materials of which demi-toilet walking cos¬ 
tumes are made, are, for the most part, self-colored, shot, or 
striped; it is the same with silks, glace silks, faille, or gros 
grains. 

The Loose Paletots, which have been much worn during 
the earlier summer, are now beginning to be exchanged for 
tight-fitting casaques, forming bodice and double-skirt, and 
so useful in summer. One also sees mantelets, but they also 
are fastened t° the waist by a large sash, which also makes 
them resemble casaques. 

Mantles, like dresses, open in front. In the shape of a 
heart or point. Sleeves, for both the one and the other, are 
made at pleasure, tight or streaming. 

White Bodices are much gone out of fashion; they are 
now exchanged for pretty chemisettes to accompany low 
drawee, or those that are open In front. These chemisettes, 
embroidered and trimmed with lace, are a luxury in good 
taste. For some time past, ruches of tulle clear muslin or 
face, have taken the place of plain collars. This is ex¬ 


tremely becoming. Another pretty fashion is that of muslin 
fichus, trimmed with embroidery and Valenciennes lacs, 
worn with low dresses. These are the real coquettish Jlchus 
menteurt of the marchionesses of last century. It is a fashion 
very becomiug to thiu ladies. While recommending to them 
this fichu, we would warn them against the bodices cut low 
and square in front; this style of bodice has the effect of 
showing the chest narrower, and is suitable only to rather 
stout ladies. When one has a perfectly good figure, oue may 
wear anything one chooses; but when, which much oftener 
happens, one carries rather too far either the excess of thin¬ 
ness or the excess of embonpoint, there are certain details 
which it is well to observe. To ladies gifted with embon¬ 
point , we recommend dark materials, long waists, but lew 
flounces, and those placed vety low down, the train-shaped 
tunic rather than the double skirt, no puff, at the utmost a 
wide sash, the loops of which puff out the toumure a little 
behind. 

Thin Ladies may allow themselves a great many more 
complications in trimming, draperies, and puffs; fichus^ 
chemisettes with large bouillons, flowing lace, light or white 
materials, all this suits them beautifully. They may also 
wear with advantage, the small, loose, flowing jacket, slit 
oDen at the seam, and half open in front, to show the chemi¬ 
sette And its ruffles. It is not because Parisians wear toilets 
more beautiful or rich than those of other ladles that they 
always look so nicely dressed; it is because they almost all 
possess the art of dressing According to their own peculiar 
figure, toumure , and countenance. This is an art which 
every lady should eudeuvor to acquire. 

Flounces, with fluted headings put on upward, are also 
frequently seen upon the new toilets. Sometimes three or 
four of these fluting* are put on above one flounce. At 
other times smart, fluted flounces are put on under a deeper 
flounce; in fact, all possible combinations are adopted, and 
the great art of seamstresses seem to be to vary these com¬ 
binations as much as possible. 

As for Coiffures, the hair now descends on the neck in 
curls, or is mere$ waved and inclosed in an invisible net. 
For neglige, waved and falling chignons aro the latest 
povelty; these will be still prettier with the summer hats, 
for which they appear to be an Indispensable complement. 
The chignons standing off from the neck, which were still 
in favor last summer, have lost all their vogue. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. i.—L ittle Girl's Dress of Gbat Cambric.—I t is 
raffled at the bottom with a blue and gray striped cambric. 
the over-skirt, bows, and trimmings of the body, are of plain 
blue cambric. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for a Little Girl.— This drees Is of corn- 
colored pique, braided with currant-colored worsted braid; 
the lew waist is ornamented to correspond with the skirt, 
and is worn over a high pleated nnder-body. Black or 
white braid may be twed in preference to the red, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

Fro. hi.—L rmE Girl's Dress or Dove-Colored Foulard, 
with a ooat of the dame material cut with a large cape. 

Fig. it.— Dress or Pongee or the Natural Color, (a deep 
cream or lightish yellow,) trimmed with broad bands of 
brown velvet; the coat, which is of the same color and ma¬ 
terial, is also trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fio. v.— Dress or Lilac Mohair for a Girl.— The skirt 
has one deep raffle, laid in full box-pleats; the over-dress 
of the same Is made short and plain in front, comes aronnd 
to tho side, where it laps over another piece, which again 
laps over the full tunic behind. The plain, high waist h;E 
epaulets- on the shoulders, and vary long, wide, hanging 
sleeves; the sleeves, tunics, etc., are all ruffled. A small 
pleated ruffle is around thp waist, and a fan-shaped, pleated 
piece is at the back. 
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COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS rSSSiSISS 

They are the True, Jtlrh Flavor 9 of the Fruits, of remarkable strength and economy, requiring much leu Hum 
of the ordinary Flavoring Extracts, and are securing an unparalleled and constantly increasing trade, sod si vara 
reliable—the first. Col tan’s Jtlrh Vanilla Extract is sought h>f many who prise the delicious purity. 
References from Families, Dealers and Hotels, who ose them, and say •• Very Clutice Cor. IFm. A. Burl- 
ingham , Conn.; Gov. J. V. Smith, Prov., R. I.; Dr. J. G. Holland, the Poet, Springfield, Mass.; Julius Sayrr, Newport, 
R. I., and I. Miller d Sons, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., among the largest Dealers in American am! Foreign luxuries std 
Fine Groceries. Proprietors of the following well known Hotels: Delavan, Albany; ('ongress Hall and t'/wi- 
eniott, Saratoga; Fort IVW lam F/rw/ 7 /,Lake George; Arlington, Washington, D.C.; Massasnit, PpringtirM; 
Oeean, Newport; Profile, White Mountains; International, Niagara Falls; and many others who seek the. Jlrst. 
First-Glass Hotels , Confectioners and Ice Cream Makers seek them. Dealers in Choice Flavors treble their sales with than. 
Sold by Grocers aud Druggists, Wholesale aud Retail. if. W. COLTON’S N. Y. Depot, 71 Maiden Lane, 


TO THUS LADIES. 


FRENCH DRESSING 

For Ladies' and Children’s Boots and Shoos, Traveling 
Bags, Gloves, Ac. It gives a beautiful lustre, will not in- 
jure the leather, nor smut when wet. No family will be 
without It when once acquainted with its merits. Ask 
for BROWN’S FRKNCII DRESSING, as there are numer¬ 
ous counterfeits and imitations. 

B> F. BROWN & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 

I pYKRY Dressmaker and Milliner In the United States 
j whose timo is not fully occupied, cun 1/e furnished 
with partial employment at home. Industrious women 
cun earn from £9.00 to $12.00 per week. Apply by letter, 
with full address. 

JAMES McCALL, 

No. 543 Broadway, Now York. 

d>Q AAA A YEAR to Male or Female Agents. 
spO.UUU Address, Brainard & Wctmore, Cleveland, 0. 

EXCELSIOR FLUTING MACHINE. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 

WARRANTED 

TO GIVE 

PERFECT SATISFACTION 

Prices, 

No. 1,5 in. roller, $6,00 
No. 2, 7 in. roller, 8,00 
Pent by Express, C.O.D. 
Illustrated Circular sent 
free on application. 

Agents wauled in every part of the United States. 
GEO. HOVEY & SON, 

909 East t9d Street , Neva York. 


PASHA ALFS ARABIAN COFF 

IN FLAVOR IS RICH, FULL AND AROMATIC! 
ALWAYS DBLICIOUSI 
ALWAYS UNIFORM! 
UNRIVALED IN QUALITY! 
REASONABLE IN PRICE! 

Endorsed l>y J. Morton llasbrouck, late U. S. Consul to 
Smyrna; Simeon Lchtnd, Metropolitan Hotel, N. Y.; 
Springfield Republican, N. Y. Christian Advocates, Tho 
Methodist, Christian Intelligencer, and, in short, by all 
who try it. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO. 

#89 Greenwich Street, N. Y, 




FANNING’S 

PATENT 


KID FITTING 

SKELETON 

CORSET. 

This Corset is constructed on an entirely new principle, 
being open, and thereby allowing the freest circulate n 
pqssible, besides' giving perfect ease and comfort to the 
wearer, and at the same time possessing all the advantages 
of the common Corsets in giving support to the body. 

for Health, Grace and Comfort, they are mi- 
valled in the market. They are particularly rccuu- 
mended for summer wear, and warm climates, altlu it'll 
equally well adapted to all seasons of the year. They are 
highly recommended by medical and scientific men. 

For circulars, prices, Ac., address tho 

WORCESTER SKIRT CO., Worcester, Mass. 


NATURE’S 




HAIR RESTORATIVE 
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Contains No ZAC SVLFHER-No 8UGAB OF 
ZEAD—No LI THAR G E—No NITRATE OF 
SIZ TER, and is entirely free from the Foinn- 
ous and Health-Destroying Drugs used ♦» 
other Hair Preparations, 


Transparent and clear as crystal. It will not soil the 
finest fabric—perfectly SAFE, CLEAN and EFFICIENT— 
doaideratums LONG SOUGHT FOR,and FOUND AT LAST! 

It restores aad prevents the Ilair from becoming Gray, 
imparts a soft, glossy appearance, removes Dandruff, i* 
cool and refreshing to the head, checks the flair front 
falling off, and restores it to a great extent when prema¬ 
turely lost, prevents Headaches, cures all Humors, cutan¬ 
eous eruptions, and unnatural heat. 

DR. G. SMITH, Patentee, Groton Junction, Has*. 
Prepared only by PROCTOR BROTHERS, Gloucester, Maw. 
The Genuine is put up in a panel bottle, made cxprr«Iy 
for it, with the name of the article blown in the gls«- 
Ask your Druggist for Nature’s Hair Restorative, ami takt 
No Other, 
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Vol. LVIII. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1870. No. 8. 


JESSIE. 

BT BBS. P. T. HUNT. 


Thebe she stood, out of all harm’s way, upon ; 
the table; her short skirts gathered close in one 
little hand, and the broom tightly clasped in the 
other. 

Her lovely dark eyes were dilated in terror, 
as she gazed steadfastly toward the darkest cor¬ 
ner of that sunny room, os if expecting to see 
some terrible apparition there. A comical, and 
yet altogether charming tableau, she thus pre¬ 
sented to the two young men, now pausing be¬ 
fore the open door of the dining-room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sis?” cried one, at 
last “Is it a ghost, or-” 

“Oh, Fred, it’s a mouse! Oh-h-h! there it 
is. Look!” 

A mouse, as she spoke, darted across the 
room, and vanished into a tiny hole. 

“Come down, Jessie,” said her brother, 
laughing, reaching out his arms to lift her to 
the floor, “and let me introduce you to my 
friend, Leslie Harris.” 

Taking her slight form in his strong arms, he 
kissed her several times, and then placed her 
well on her feet. 

Jessie blushed very much, and threw back 
her black curls from a low, broad forehead, as 
she glanced up at her brother’s friend. 

“ I hope you have recovered from your fright; 
you had all my sympathy,” said Leslie Harris, 
with a serious face, but a gleam of mischief in 
hiB dark-blue eyes. 

A clear, ringing laugh came from Jessie’s 
pretty lips, for she quite realized the absurdity 
of the whole thing. 

“Quite recovered,” she answered. “But, 
pray, spare me ridicule. I am so afraid of 
rats-” 

“ Mice!” maliciously interrupted her brother. 

Jessie took no notice of the interruption, but 
went on, addressing his friend. 

“Pray, sit down, Mr. Harris. “I will go 
and call father and mother. Brother wrote he 
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didn’t expeot to be here till to-morrow, and I 
was just putting the house in order: we country 
girls, you know, are not ashamed of work.” 

She darted from the room, as she spoke, 
leaving Leslie thinking how very pretty a girl 
could look in a chintz dress, and with a broom 
in her hand. 

Leslie turned to his friend. “Why, Fred!” 
he exclaimed, “you never told me you had a 
grown sister. I thought she was a little girl.” 

“ Well,” returned the other, laughingly, “that 
she is little you can’t deny; and she’s not mudh 
more than a child, for she’s only sixteen.’* 

Just then Jessie entered with her parents. 
Hearty greetings followed, in a way that country 
people have made peculiarly their own, so dif¬ 
ferent, so much colder are our city friends. 

All through it, though, Leslie could not help 
regretting that he had brought but two changes 
of clothes. “Yet how was I to suspect,” he 
thought, “that such a beauty existed out 
here!” 

“Very fine place—beautiful!” he replied, in 
answer to the farmer’s question of how he liked 
the country. As he said beautiful, he looked, 
not at the lovely view to be seen from the open 
window, but at the animated face of Jessie, as 
she bent over her brother’s chair, and asked 
him question after question, he answering in 
his free, joyous way. 

Leslie could not help thinking what a happy 
household this seemed to be. 

“Dinner will soon be ready,” said Jessie, at 
last. “Would you like to go to your room be¬ 
fore dining?” and she looked at Fred. “Pray, 
Mr. Harris,” she added, “moke yourself per¬ 
fectly at home.” 

With these words she bustled off to the 
kitchen, while the two friends went above to 
Fred’s room. 

The white muslin curtains were drawn back 
from the open windows, which were partially 
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JESSIE. 


shaded by a giant oak that grew near by, and 
the cool, perfumed air greeted them as they 
entered. 

“What luxury,” cried Leslie, looking about 
the plainly-furnished room, which yet was so 
neat, and so entirely delightful, and noting 
everything, especially the plump, white bed, so 
daintily arranged. 

“Tin glad you like it, old fellow!” said his 
young host. “I feared a little that our plain, 
country home would suffer by comparison with 
your luxurious one; but you see farmers are 
seldom able to spend money on more than the 
necessities of life—we are a contented set, 
though.” 

“ It. seems to me you ought to be,” returned 
the other, now busy getting himself up in style; 
for, thought he, “Miss Jessie will, of course, 
be gotten up nicely: all girls are when there’s 
company. I think Edith would like her.” 

Edith was a favorite sister, five years younger 
than himself, and he was twenty-five. They 
were the only children of wealthy parents, 
who lived in Buffalo. At college he had made 
the acquaintance of Fred Evans, and this ac¬ 
quaintance soon ripened into friendship. The 
vacation previous, the two had spent together 
at Leslie's home. There Fred had left liis 
heart in keeping of his friend’s sister. Now, 
both had graduated, and had come to enjoy 
country air, for a few weeks, at the house of 
farmer Evans. 

Entering the gate, and following the broad, 
graveled drive, the young men had reached the 
front of the house, when Fred had said, “Sup¬ 
pose we go round by the back way and sur¬ 
prise them! You know they don’t look for us 
until to-morrow.” 

So they went around, and walking on the 
brick floor, sheltered by a porch overhead, 
Leslie observed how convenient were the well 
and cistern, and the entrance to the wood- 
house. 

A swing dangled in their way, and pushing it 
aside, they were going directly to the kitchen- 
door, when a noise directed their attention to 
the right. Looking through the open door¬ 
way, they beheld Miss Jessie as she stood at 
the opening of our story. 

Having got back to the beginning, we take 
our story up again where we left off. 

The young men had just completed their 
toilet, when the dinner-bell sounded. Miss 
Jessie, far from being “gotten up,” was sim¬ 
ply attired in a clean, dark, calico dress, ruffled 
about the breast and shoulders. The skirt was 
short, and left to view a neat little foct. Her 


dark curls were newly brushed, and floated 
over her pretty shoulders. Her color was 
bright, yet softened by the white ribbons at 
her throat. 

She evidently had not been idle during the 
last half-hour; and Leslie rightly concluded 
that her hands had decked the table, and 
added to its pleasing appearance by the pretty 
bouquet in its center. 

Never had meal tasted so well to him. 
Already he was half in love. The more he 
talked with Jessie, the more he found her 
lively, unembarrassed, and witty. 

That evening Jessie sang for him, and Leslie 
discovered that he was familiar with many of 
her songs, and so he blended his fine voice with 
hers, while Fred played a flute accompaniment. 

It was late before the young people retired. 
When Jessie laid her head upon her snowy 
pillow, it was to fall into a delicious reverie, 
so that it was impossible to tell where thought 
ended apd sleep began. When the sun rose, 
the next morning, he smiled on the fresh, 
young beauty who had risen earlier than her. 
Leslie was awakened from his slumbers by her 
voice, for she sang as she hastened the steps of 
the slower-footed domestics and lent a helping 
hand. 

But I cannot describe each day, as it flitted 
away on the wings of the summer sunshine, 
nor how Leslie and Jessie soon learned to love 
one another more than all the world besides. 

Two weeks passed. They were the happiest 
Leslie had ever known. Then his sister came 
to make a visit to Jessie, Leslie having written 
to urge the acceptance of the invitation. A 
warm friendship sprung up, at once, between 
the two girls. 

The summer waned, and now Leslie resolved 
to know his fate from Jessie’s lips, not that he 
was despondent exactly; hut when she seemed 
to feel his influence most, she would suddenly 
change and appear to defy him. 

One day he had been out for a walk, and 
on his return, he heard her sweet voice sing¬ 
ing. His spirits rose. Another instant and he 
would behold her, and alone. Alas! precisely at 
that moment, and just as he turned the corner, 
where grew a thrifty young peach-tree, he 
found himself deluged by n bucket of very 
warm soap-suds, aimed by vigorous young 
hands at the tree. 

Jessie, who was the offender, gazed for an in¬ 
stant, astonished, and the'n burst info laughter. 

“ I had hoped for a different kind of a recep¬ 
tion, Miss Jessie,” said Leslie, abashed. 

“You mean that it was not warm enough,” 
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laughed she, the tears running down her 
checks. Then, recovering herself, she hast¬ 
ened to explain. “You must pardon me,” she 
said. “It was quite unintentional, as you 
must know. Mother has a special fancy for 
that tree, and thinks soap-suds beneficial to it, 
so she made me empty those hot suds at its 
roots. I did not see you coming, and aimed 
rather high. You really must forgive me,” 
she added, with a pleading, yet mirthful 
glance in her eyes. 


“I can forgive you only under one condi¬ 
tion,” he said, in a low tone, as he audaciously 
seized her hands. 

She tried to escape, but he held her fast. 
And there we drop the curtain, only saying 
that Jessie is to be married on her seventeenth 
birthday. 

Fred and Edith will not wait so long. The 
preparations are now being made for their 
wedding, which will have taken place, pro¬ 
bably, before our little story gets into print. 


THE EBB OF TIDE. 

BT III REV. B. J. STONE. 


The little maid lay moaning, 

Late at the set of sun; 

They told him, “ She is dying 
Now that the day is done !” 

But, listening by the window, 

He heard the full-toned roar 

Of great waves plunging, plunging, 
AM down the silent shore. 

And to me watchers weeping 
“She cannot go!" he cried; 

Tl»e soul-call never cometh 
At Flowing ot the tide." 

Tin little maid ceased moaning, 
And darker grew rhe night; 

They cried, “ She is iiot dying. 

She'll seo the morning light!” 

But he heard there by the window 
The plnnging wavi* no more, 

But the waters washing, washing, 
Like a lake upon the shore. 

Blit he heeded not the watchers. 

As hopefully they cried; 

But he said, with lips all trembling, 
“It is the Flood of tidf\” 


The little maid lay sleeping. 

Or ere the night was done. 

They said, “She will awaken 
To new life with the sun;” 

But he listened the deep murmur 
The sighing night-wind bore 
Of the waters sobbing, sobbing. 

As they forsook the shore. 

“Now pray the Lord Almighty 
Upon you knees,” he cried, 

“Oh! pray Him by His mercy 1 
For His the Ebb of tide!” 

Ah, me! the world is evil, 

And sick with care and sin. 

And, sure, the Lord had mercy, 

Who left her not therein; 

For with one cry, “Oh, Father!” 

She woke ere it was day, 

And sighed and smiled; and sighing 
And smiling, passed away. 

And, sure, in life more blessed 
Her sweet soul doth abide, 

Where, on the Sea of Jasper, 
la uever Ebb of tide. 


THREE BIRTHDAYS. 

BT VIRGINIA D. BARKLEY. 


I. 

Sixteen to-dat! He says I’m wondrous fair; 

That where I step becomes enchanted ground; 

That when my voice breaks forth, the floating air 
Is stirred by music of true Heavenly sound. 

Ho loves nip true—he claims me ns his own; 

His loving lips close to my own are pressed; 

No longer shall I linger in suspense alone— 

Oh ! why am I so straugely, sweetly blest? 

Oh! faithful heart! I trust thy tender love, 

You’ll call me by that dearest title—wife I 
We are together, never more to part, 

And love’s sweet flowers will strew our path in life. 


II. 

Thirty to-dat! This world Is strangely cold; 

There’s none to bless me on my natal morn ; 

False was the love which once did me enfold, 

And made even twilight bright as fairest dawn. 

Is this the world which then to me seemed bright? 

Am I the girl who sang of love and bliss? 

My hopes were turned so soon to darkest night; 

God grant be kuows an hour of bitterness like this! 
III. 

Forty to-day! Thank God for life and health! 

I've strength to do the work which He has given; 
That in His love I find rny truest wealth, 

My truest joy, my hope of bliss iu Heaven. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO US. 


BT FRANK LEE BBNEDICT. 


There can be no doubt that a man has a 
right to tell a story that begins with a joke at 
his own exjpense; but whether he has the same 
privilege when the joke is partly at the ex¬ 
pense of his wife, is a matter about which I 
am not so certain; so I shall not stop to ask 
mine, for fear she might have decided opinions 
on the subject. 

We were invited to visit a gentleman whose 
first wife had been a relative of mine. He had 
lately married again, and his new wife was a 
lady famous in certain circles for small pamph¬ 
lets on divers of the crying evils of the day. 
lie was very anxious that we should see her. 
The female was anxious, too, and wrote a very 
cordial, though rather stilted, letter of invita¬ 
tion. As we were on the eve of a journey 
which must take us directly past the place 
where the newly-wedded pair lived, we agreed 
to accept the invitation for a two day’s visit. 

We left town on a Saturday’s train by the 
Erie railway, and bumped and thumped over 
that atrocious old road until after midnight, 
when we reached a village, where we expected 
to shift off on another track, and reach our 
destination about ten o’clock in the morning. 
But, to use an entirely new and unheard of 
quotation, “Men proposes,” and so on; and I 
found the result as different from what I had 
expected as people usually do in the affairs of 
this life. 

There we were, landed on a damp platform, 
with a black mass of station-house behind us; 
a mist that was trying to be a rain settling 
heavily about; two o’clock striking from an 
impertinent time-piece, hidden somewhere in 
the dismal building; the train we had just de¬ 
scended from darting on with a fierce blink of 
its red eye and an exulting snort, as if de¬ 
lighted at the plight in which we were left, 
and a sleepy station-master holding his lantern 
up in our faces with a dreary yawn, while my 
mate and I stared disconsolately at each other 
by the light of the smoky lamp, and felt like 
the Babes in the Woods. 

“ When docs the other train leave?” I asked 
of the yawning giant, who was still surveying 
us by his smoky lantern. 

“ Monday morning at eight o’clock,” replied 
he, with a calmness for which, if I had been 
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an Eastern despot, I should have ordered Mm 
off to instant bow-stringiDg without hesitation. 

I stood confounded. My wife had urged me 
to wait until Monday morning. Here I was 
convicted of a blunder—and any married man 
knows how difficult it is to get up on the pedes¬ 
tal of infallibility after having once tumbled 
off. We were not very ancient in matrimony, 
and I did not know exactly what might hap¬ 
pen. I had heard crf women who assisted their 
husbands at such crises in life by going into 
hysterics, of others who raved, a few who 
pinched; and I confess that the one coherent 
thought in my confused brain was a wonder as 
to which expedient the muffled form by my 
side would try. I thought I could bear any¬ 
thing better than the hysterics; for, in the 
course of a wandering bachelor life, I had seen 
a good many other men’s wives indulge in those 
little musical exhibitions, from one cause or 
another, and I did not think they would suit 
my particular case. 

The wonder was speedily set at rest. From 
the depths of veils and water-proof cloaks 
there came a low, irreverent giggle; and that 
impudent beast of a man, with a lantern, burst 
into a roar of amusement the moment he heard 
it, and held his lamp closer to my face. Then 
the irreverent female-giggle sounded again, 
and he snorted afresh; and it gradually dawned 
upon my weakened senses that I must be wear¬ 
ing an utterly imbecile and asinine expression 
of countenance. 

The easiest and most natural thing to do was 
to go into a rage; so I prepared to do it at the 
station-master’s expense. 

“What the deuce do you pretend to haret 
train here to carry people on for without de¬ 
lay-” 

But before I could get any further he shook 
the lantern, and said coolly, 

“Don’t pretend to, sir, a Sunday mornin’— 
regilations says distinctly—no trains a Sunday 
mornin’.” 

“ I’m a Jew,” cried I, recklessly, from sheer 
desperation. 

“ I’m very sorry, sir,” said the station-mas¬ 
ter, commiseratingly. “But if you was Pontius 
Pilock hisself, there ain’t no train.” 

It was plain that he did not comprehend the 
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poetical and metaphorical exaggeration, by 
which I intended to express that, in my wrath, 

I abjured and trampled upon virtue, morality, 
and religion. 

“Perhaps,” observed a voice from under the 
veils and mufflers, particularly mild and un¬ 
concerned, “there may be a hotel near—we 
had better wait for the train ihere.” 

“Hotel? Of course—close by; right acrost 
the tracks; show ye myself,” said the station- 
master, in a tone so brisk that it was another 
impertinence to my dignity, because it showed 
plainly that be considered he had heard a sen¬ 
sible proposal at last. 

So off we set, and finally I began to laugh in 
spite of myself; then to whisper my regrets at 
the misadventure to the muffled figure clinging 
to my arm, and to be assured that it was not of 
the slightest consequence, and so forth. We 
reached the hotel—one of those great, over¬ 
grown, awkward caravanseras, that spring up 
in the neighborhood of railway-stations, with 
about a thousand windows, that look like lid¬ 
less eyes filled with a blank astonishment at 
their own ugliness. 

We succeeded at last in rousing the porter 
and night-clerk from their peaceful slumbers 
under counters; the Paddy went back with the 
lantern-man for such articles of luggage as 
were indispensable, and we departed to the 
quarters shown us; and I wondered after at a 
remark made by the clerk while I was writing 
my name among the list of arrivals. 

‘‘So you missed the other train,” said he; 
“they said some of ’em did.” 

I made no inquiries as to the frowsy-haired 
man’s meaning, not considering it of any im¬ 
portance, and answered, “Yes,” at random, 
more because that was easier to say than any¬ 
thing else, than because there was either 
rhyme or reason in so doing. 

We were very late down to breakfast that 
morning, which I trust the most constitution¬ 
ally active person would have considered ex¬ 
cusable, remembering our journey, so the great, 
dreary barrack of a dining-room was nearly 
deserted. But it did occur to me that we at¬ 
tracted more attention than I could exactly 
account for, not only among the people in 
the room, but from stray outsiders, who made 
errands into the apartment, and after a pro¬ 
longed stare, so utterly vacant and imbecile, 
that it proved they had no good and sufficient 
reason for coming, would whisper to each 
other, and depart. 

At last I remarked upon it to my wife, and 
Modestly observed that I believed it to be 


entirely owing to a marvelous little scarlet 
jacket she wore, miraculously braided with 
black, and hung with tags, that were of no 
use, so far as I ever discovered, except to catch 
on door-knobs and buttons. The young lady 
looked utter contempt of the want of discern¬ 
ment displayed in roy diffidently offered solu¬ 
tion of the mystery, and asked with true femi¬ 
nine faith in herself if the jacket (though she 
gave it some impossible name which I forget) 
was not pretty. I was bound to say that it 
was, very pretty. 

“ Then,” pursued my wife, with placid scorn, 
“it can’t be that the people are staring at— 
I know what it iB much more likely to be.” 

I am sorry to say that here she fixed her 
eyes so steadily upon a very bountiful hirsute 
decoration of peculiar color, which I wore 
upon my upper-lip, that it was not necessary 
to ask her what it was she supposed attracted 
so much attention—so I didn’t ask. 

“Perhaps,” said I, attempting to be jocose, 
“they think we are good-looking.” 

“I doubt,” replied my wife, steadily, “if 
they do think we are.” 

She laid a severe—yes, almost a venomous 
emphasis on the pronoun; and I was sorry 
then that I had made any remark concerning 
the little red article of wearing apparel. I 
tried to act as if I thought she meant to be 
jocose, too, and got up a feeble grin, which 
was a failure, and met with no response. 

“That little jacket,” said I, hoping to mend 
matters, “is very tidy, indeed.” 

“ It is not a jacket,” said my wife, in a voice 
that showed she considered herself displaying 
great forbearance in speaking so mildly. “I 
have told you so twice before.” 

“ Waistcoat,” I haxarded, in a cheerful way. 

My wife broke the top of her egg, and 1 saw 
her lips frame the word waistcoat—though 
they emitted no sound—with a deal of fine 
scorn. 

“ Well,” said I, “no matter what it is called, 
it is a very tidy little business, indeed.” 

“ I think,” said my wife, with awful polite¬ 
ness, “that you have made that remark 
already.” 

Then I broke the top of my egg and devoted 
myself to my breakfast, while my wife ate hers 
with what I may call quite a Queen of Sheba 
air, considering the gorgeous jacket, and her 
dignity at my irreverent remarks in regard to 
it. 

We finished the meal and returned to our 
room, naturally forgetting all about the people 
and their staring in a new book, which I reatj 
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aloud. The rain poured in torrents, so that 
there was no possibility of church going—and 
so the morning wore on. 

At last there was an awful racket in the 
halls—it was not the house falling, or the 
world coming to an end, though one might 
have thought so; it was only the gong an¬ 
nouncing that the early dinner was ready. I 
looked at the red jacket—my wife looked beau¬ 
tifully unconscious. 

“Did you think of making any change in 
your dress?” I asked. 

She began to laugh. 

“ Did you expect me to make a dinner 
toilet?” she inquired. “Amber silk—short 
sleeves—necklace, eh?” 

“No. I only thought you were somewhat 
annoyed at breakfast, because the people 
stared at your—at that little red thing you 
have on,” said I, as steadily as I could, avoid¬ 
ing a name for the article. 

“I told you that was not what they were 
staring at,” replied she, glancing at my upper- 
lip again. 

Not having anything more to say, I did not 
say it, and we went down stairs. 

We entered the dining-room, where thero 
were three tables spread crossways of the 
room; and I noticed at the further end of the 
long apartment still another table set quite by 
itself, with only a man and woman at it. I 
thought that an eligible place to be seated, 
and was further strengthened in my idea by a 
patronizing wave of the hand from a waiter 
stationed near it. 

The first tables were well filled with people, 
and the people all stared. I am bound to say 
that T still believed it was my wife’s red jacket, 
but there was no opportunity to say so, even if 
I hail felt disposed; and any married man will 
understand that by this time I had no such in¬ 
clination. 

Wo sat down and began eating our dinners, 
with that calmness which naturally belongs to 
easy consciences and good digestions; and pre¬ 
sently quite a flock of'men and women fluttered 
up the long room and took the vacant seats. 
The female portion were attired somewhat 
after the fashion in which my wife had sar¬ 
castically asked me if I desired her to dress. 
There were blue silks and green silks, bare 
shoulders, curls, and necklaces, and a little 
more paint than was needed to make the color 
visible by daylight. 

I looked at the new comers—I looked at my 
wife. She did not raise her eyes, that I can 
swear to: but she saw them, I knew that! How 


she did it I don’t know; but any married man 
knows that a woman can see with her cbin, or 
the tips of her fingers, where other women, at 
whom she does not choose to glance, are con¬ 
cerned. But there was no sign of conscious¬ 
ness, except to one who had made as close a 
study of her face as a husband may be sup¬ 
posed to have done. She ate her dinner and 
talked to me, and I felt myself getting redder 
and redder, for I really am not a “cheeky” 
person, unless a little out of temper. 

We left the dining-room, and as we ascended 
the stairs, my wife said only, 

“I think you told me this was a hotel?” 

“There’s a big sign over the outside doors,” 
said I; but I felt that it was bard to have to 
bear any blame in regard to the house, con¬ 
sidering how little I had had to do with oar 
getting into it. 

My wife walked on in silence. I can’t tell 
how or why, but I felt that I had been “weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” We reached 
our room. The man had let the fire go out, and 
was kindling it. If we had been hams ready 
for smoking, we might have endured the atmos¬ 
phere; not being, we retreated, and choked 
sweetly in the hall for some moments. 

“ This is too bad,” said I, as soon as I could 
get. breath. 

“ The house or the smoke?” asked my spouse, 
very amiably; but I immediately wished myself 
a caterpillar under a green gooseberry-bush. 

I suppose I looked like an ass again, for that 
incomprehensible female began to laugh like a 
lunatic, and taking me by the arm, said, 

“Let us go into the parlors; and, oh! yon 
stupid old boy, don’t look so much as if you 
had fallen out of a balloon and struck on your 
head.” 

“ I thought you were annoyed,” I hazarded. 

“ I might be, only it’s all so absurd," said 
she, and laughed again till some severely vir¬ 
tuous-looking females passing through the hall 
glared at us, and one groaned and said, “What 
else can you expect?” I grieve to say that we 
both laughed harder than ever; and in my 
heart I thought the woman meant it was from 
the stunning red jacket, nothing else was to 
b? expected; and my wife thought it was my 
disreputable mustache; and we laughed till we 
cried; and some other people passing just as 
we wiped our eyes, thought we were making 
up a quarrel, and said so to each other; and 
then we laughed again, till I expected to fall 
in a fit. 

When we had recovered a decent appearance 
of gravity we walked on to the saloon—an 
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awful, dreary, immense room, that would have 
struck horror to any nerves not made of brass. 
There were a few people trying to bold fast to 
the slippery chairs and sofas, some of them 
making a vain effort to appear at their ease, 
the others mute with resigned despair. 

1 bolstered my wife into a corner of a sofa, 
and sat down by her; but I got up very quickly 
with an exclamation that made all the people 
stare; but I think thejr would have risen with 
more speed than decorum, if they had sat down 
on three tacks and a pin, as I did. 

As 1 was on my feet again, I thought I would 
improve the opportunity to go and smoke—an 
exercise that consoles me for most of the ills 
of life; so I walked out of the room with as 
much dignity as 1 could get up on short no¬ 
tice, after my recent unexpected bound and 
pirouette. 

I kindled a censer, and walked up and down 
one of the lower halls, and gave way to the 
meditative fancies that naturally rose on the 
fragrant smoke-clouds. • 

Presently a pleasant-faced old man came up 
and interrupted the course of my meditations 
with a hearty “good-morning,” to which I re¬ 
sponded with that urbanity for which I am less 
noted among my friends than I feel that I de¬ 
serve; but then my friends are not possessed 
of great natural discrimination—are yours? 

The venerable party in the slouched hat 
nodded many times, and smiled all over his 
face, and while he scanned me from head to 
foot in an easy way, kept repeating, 

“Good-mornin’; yes, yes—good-mornin’.” 

Not being strung on wires, I satisfied myself 
with one inclination of the head, and stood 
wondering when this little performance would 
conclude. 

“Putty good at a smoke, ain’t you?” was the 
next remark. 

I smiled feebly—too much effort in that line 
always gives me a sensation of imbecility. 

“Wal, some says it’s'pison; but, law! what’s 
meat to one is pison to another—hey?” 

1 said that might be so; and the old gentle¬ 
man bored mo through with an eye as sharp 
as an augur. 

“You ain’t a wantin’ a pony to do tricks, be 
you?” he asked, affecting a certain degree of 
carelessness, in keeping with the negative form 
in which the question was put, but singularly 
contradicted by the keen glitter of those gray 
eyes. 

I said I was not exactly unhappy from lack 
of possessing a pony endowed with the faculty 
he mentioned. 


“He’s a pealer at ’em,” pursued the old 
gentleman; “he kin kneel and stick out his 
right forrard huf, and squeal and bite like the 
nation.” 

I said that must be very interesting. 

“ Ya’as; the boys larnt him, and, I tell you, 
he’s a rig’lar circus, all to hisself.” 

“1 should think it might interfere with his 
ever becoming what the advertisements call ( a 
good family horse,’ ” said I. 

“Wal, he never was lost, so I hain’t adver¬ 
tised him,” replied the old man: and whether 
it was humor or a blunder, I don’t know to 
this hour. “But he’s awful for tricks, and I 
thought mebby you was on the look out for 
sich a fellar.” 

I remarked that as I was traveling, I did not 
see my way clear to carrying luggage of the 
sort along, however much I might be tempted 
by the description. 

The old man said vaguely, “one more or 
less couldn’t make nor break;” but I did not 
know what he meant; and as I seldom ask 
questions, 1 did not request him to throw light 
on the subject. I turned to walk away. 

“So you don’t want a pony?” he asked, in 
a rather disappointed tone. “I tell you, Dan 
Rice never had his beat.” 

I said mildly, but firmly, that I did not. want 
him; perhaps Dan Rice would, if he happened 
along. I was surprised to see the silver-haired 
old man change from extreme affability to 
downright anger. 

“ "Tain’t no use to be huffed or stuck up,” 
said he. “This here’s a free country, an’ a 
man may offer his tricky pony fur sale, ef he 
consates to.” 

“And he may sell him, my good friend, if 
he can find a purchaser,” said I, laughing. 

“ Wal, bein’ huffed or stuck up ain’t no 
good,” he persisted; “ef a chap’s Humpty- 
Dumpty, or Empr’er of Austry. Now, ’spose 
I was to fetch the pony in to-morrow and let 
you take a squint at him?” 

I told him I had no doubt that it would be 
bliss to watch the pony go through his evolu¬ 
tions and hear him snort; but as I expected to 
leave at eight in the morning, I feared I should 
not have time. 

“Oh!” said the old man. “Then you don’t 
kerry on yourself; you go a-head and fix things, 
I ’spose.” 

I became convinced that the silver-haired 
was a lunatic; and the “tricky” pony a figment 
of his diseased brain; so I walked away, and 
he departed, looking back over his shoulder 
to add, 
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“I tell you he’s a snorter; and ’taint ho use 
to be huffy, and stuck-up.” 

I put my pipe in my pocket, and went up 
stairs. As I entered the parlor, I saw a tall, 
gaunt woman standing in front of my wife, and 
talking with a good deal of animation—a very ; 
formidable-looking woman, with virtue and 
philanthropy in every fold of her dress. She 
was so busy talking that she did not notice my 
approach, and my wife was leaning back on 
her sofa, and regarding her with an expression 
of placid surprise. 

“I felt that I should like to talk with you a 
little,” said the stern woman. “I made up my 
mind to before I went out to chapel this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“So you have told me,” replied my wife, 
blandly. 

“I never shrink from my duty,” pursued 
Virtue. “I trust that I never shall.” 

“ If it would be the means of disturbing your 
conscience, I hope you never may,” said my 
wife. 

“And I am thankful that I see my duty 
clearer than many people,” continued Virtue; 
“and I never hesitate to speak a warning 
word, and never shall.” 

My wife here became conscious of my pro¬ 
pinquity, and motioned me to be silent when I 
was about to ask her why she did not go away. 
There was an expression of suppressed but 
intense enjoyment of the scene in her face, 
which I was at a loss to understand. 

“I never wish to be harsh in my judgments,” 
continued Virtue. “An irresistible fate may 
have thrown one, as a child, into a sinful pro¬ 
fession, but it is never too late to leave it, if 
only some disciple will speak a warning word. 
But nothing I could say would be comparable 
to the eloquence of these little productions that 
I hold in my hand—their very titles are enough 
to thrill a sinner’s heart.” 

Here she glared at some pamphlets she held, 
and read in an impressive voice, 

“Vices with a gilded front.” (Theatrical 
amusements, explained Virtue.) “Lies and 
Liars.” (Novels and novel-writers, interpo¬ 
lated Virtue.) “But the one to which I wish 
particularly to call your attention, is this, 
headed—To Perdition on Horseback!” 

Virtue waved the pamphlet like a fiery sword 
in the air. 

“The perils of the Circus—the fate of its 
performers are here depicted in language that 
would move a heart of stone,” pursued Virtue. 
“Oh, take it—read it! Forsake this life! If 
that person I saw with you this morning is your 


husband, leave him if he persists in clinging 
to his present occupation.” 

“I think,” said my wife, sweetly, “ihat I 
will bid you good-day. I am very tired. My 
dear,” to me, “are we going out to walk?” 

Virtue turned and saw me. I suppose I did 
not look amiable, for she shook the pamphlets 
anew, and said, in a loud voice, 

“I have done my duty—I have uttered the 
warning! Man, man, look to yourself! Unless 
you are the Father of Evil, permitted for a 
season to walk abroad in human shape, and 
lead captive the souls of idle women, reflect 
and tremble!” 

“My dear, amiable madwoman,” said I, “I 
am not the father of anything as yet. Would 
you mind going away and attend to your own 
business?” 

“It is my business to warn, to exhort, to im¬ 
plore,” said she. “When I see sinners danc¬ 
ing on the brink of perdition, I must speak.” 

“Very well; you have spoken,” said I. “This 
is a large room—suppose you warn the people 
at the other end of it.” 

“The rest of your misguided company are 
in a room by themselves,” cried Virtue, grow¬ 
ing very angry. “That room was set aside for 
you. When I came here yesterday, and found 
who were expected, I spoke to the landlord; 
he assured me that it should be done. You 
have no business here. I desire you to leave 
this apartment—there are youths and maidens 
here.” 

“Are you the housekeeper?” I aske’d. 

I thought she would explode, in her wrath. 

“Man,” cried she, “I amw, Walter Endi- 
cott, of Salem, in the next ebunfy. My hus¬ 
band is judge of the court— ; h'ow dare you!” 

When she spoke the name, I understood ray 
wife’s intense enjoyment of the proceeding; 
but by this time I was too much vexed to carry 
on the farce. 

“My dear Mrs. Walter.-Endicott,” said I, 
“unless you vacate ®is> end of the room 
speedily, I shall do myself, the pleasure of 
having you removed frojn v the Apuse as a nui¬ 
sance. That you are ill-tcmpefttl and illogical 
is your own affair; that ^oir^are a bore is 
mine—I decline enduring y od Singer.” 

She stood for an instant*open-mouthed 
wrath, but no words came—^ithd she marched 
out of the room. 

As soon as she was gone, my wife went into 
one of her spasms of laughter; and I joined. 

“ Did you ever hear of so ridiculous an adven¬ 
ture?” said I, as soon as I could speak. 

“Never! Just before she oame up to me, 
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she was talking with an acquaintance, who 
called her by name. She was telling how anx¬ 
ious she was to get home to meet the friends 
she expected to-morrow; she had missed a 
train, and was obliged to stay here.’* 

Virtue was the lady we had been invited to 
visit—the elderly female whom my unfortunate 
connection had lately married. 

Of course, my readers see that we had been 
taken for the manager and manageress of* a 
circus company, which I found afterward was 
at this very hotel. 

We departed for our room, but, as if there 
was to be no end of blunders, we got into the 
private sitting-room, where several of the circus 
troupe were seated—one of the women, let me 
remark in passing, was actually reading a little 
French prayer-book. There was an invalid— 
wife of the manager—lying on a sofa, with as 
sweet, refined-looking face as I ever saw. She 
received our excuses; told an odd story of a 
similar blunder, which made us laugh; and the 
end of the matter was, that we absolutely spent 
the evening with the pantomimists, and found 
them very agreeable people; and I think I 
never heard so many amusing stories in my life. 

The next morning we went our way—waiting 
for a later train than that which Virtue took. 
We stopped at the town where she lived, but, 
instead of going to her house, invaded the 
dwelling of an old fellow-student of mine, whom 
we had promised a visit after we had done our 


duty by Mrs. Endicott, his wife having been a 
girlish companion of my wife’s. 

They were hugely delighted at our story, 
and not being fond of Virtue, at least in the 
person of Mrs. Walter Endicott, were glad to 
have her mortified. 

She heard of our arrival, and came over that 
very evening to find out why we had not de¬ 
scended at her hospitable mansion. Our dear 
little hostess maliciously gave her no explana¬ 
tion whatever, but brought her straight into 
the room where we were seated with several of 
her neighbors and acquaintances, and before 
she could get her breat h, made the introduction. 

“My dear Mrs. Endicott,” said my wife, 
“have you brought the tracts?” 

Mrs. Endicott gasped, and threw up her hands. 

“I thought Mrs. Endicott considered panto¬ 
mime wicked,” said I. 

Virtue absolutely retreated—got out of the 
house, and we never saw her again; for she 
professed the next morning to receive an urgeut 
message to visit a sick relative, and so hurried 
away. 

I print this little sketch without scruple, not 
only because I think the effect may be bene¬ 
ficial on Mrs. Walter Endicott, but for the 
benefit of others—impersonations of virtue, 
who have not yet learned “that minding one’s 
own business” is the golden rule of life, and 
that to go headlong even into good works, is 
sometimes a very unsafe proceeding. 


“OH! WHY SHOULD I RETURN?” 

BT HELEN A. BAINS. 


Ob! why should I, my native land. 

Return again to thee, 

And view the treasures you contain. 

That once were dear to met 
Contented now, this heart must find 
A home in dtetadt lands. 

For that Mifcjh qpce^ras mine to love 
Has passed to other-hands. 

And strangers’ voices fill the rooms 
That once re-ecKoed ours, 

And strangers* feet have pressed the paths 
We once adorned with flowers. 

Another hand has trained the vine 
And bid its tendrils twine; 

The rose Is now another's care, 

That knew jio touch but mine. 

I could not bear, within those rooms, 

To hear a stranger's tone, 

Or see the print of strangers’ feet 
Within the haunts I've known. 

A thousand tender memories, 

In close connection twine, 

And link to room, and walk, and flower, 

- This wayward heart of mine. 


I should not see my mother stand 
Within the door-way now, 

To greet me with the pleasant smile 
That I was wont to know. 

I should not hear tho weloome tread 
Of one that now is gone, 

Or seek with listening ear to catch 
His well-remembered tone. 

Xnother’8 form would All the place 
Within the corner there. 

Where we, with tearful eyes, beheld 
Our father’s “ vacant chair.” 

And I should turn away with grief 
From that familiar room. 

To seek a spot more sacred still, 

That's hallowed by his tomb. 

Then why should I, my native land. 
Return to thee again? 

The sight of home, so altered now, 
Would only give me pain. 

Gone, gone ore all the cherished forma.. 

For which my spirit yearns; 

Then why should I, my native land. 

Oh! why should I return? 
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KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY. 


BT THB AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN SIR LAUNCELOT.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“There she goes!” said Fayne, “on that 
light-built black. Jove! how she rides!” 

All the men rushed to the window, as men 
will rush, to look at a feminine celebrity. 
Three of them there were—Brandon, Coyne, 
and Meynell. Fayne had a place in the win¬ 
dow before. One man had not moved—that 
man was Carl Seymour; and belles were not 
liis hobby, so he kept his seat and went on 
sketching. 

“She,” who was properly represented by 
Kate Davenant, passed by the Ocean House on 
a dashing trot, her groom following her; and 
when she was out of sight, the men came back 
to their seats again. 

“I wonder if it’s true?” said Brandon, half 
hesitatingly. 

“ If what is true?” asked Fayne. 

“About- Well, they say she is such a 

dreadful flirt, you know. She don’t look like 
it.” 

Carl Seymour shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t be so guileless, my dear fellow,” he 
said. “Women never do ‘look like it.’ Inno¬ 
cence is their chief characteristic. Do you 
suppose Eve ‘looked like it’ when she gave 
Adam the apple? No! If she had done, the 
masculine part of humanity, at least, would 
have been rusticating in the Garden of Eden 
to the present day.” 

“Have you ever met her?” asked Coyne, 
suddenly. 

“Eve? No, not to my recollection.” 

“ Miss Davenant, I mean?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said Coyne, with an odd tone in his 
voice, “don’t form any opinion until you have. 
You might be sorry afterward. Older men than 
you have risked their whole happiness upon 
that woman; wiser and as cool-headed men 
(I don’t think there are many cooler-headed) 
would have given their lives for a smile from 
her lips.” And he walked to the window with 
his hands in his pockets, and began to whistle 
softly. A little silence followed, one of those 
unaccountable silences which, sometimes, fall 
upon talkers with an odd sense of present dis¬ 
comfort or warning for the future. 

Coyne was the oldest of the party, who were 
spending the summer at Newport. Kate Dave- 
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nant had been the last arrival, and as she was 
a woman, and beautiful, she had been pretty 
liberally discussed. Perhaps the discussion 
had been all the more liberal, because Miss 
Davenant’s fame had reached Newport before 
her. People, the stronger sex more especially, 
had a great deal to say about Miss Davenant. 
About her perfection of beauty, in the first 
place; about her wonderful magnetic fascina¬ 
tion; about the tastefulness of her toilets; and 
last, but not least, about her aunt and chaperon, 
Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery. The latter lady 
was certainly all that society could desire as 
an indorsement. Rich, well-born, a leader of 
the ton in New York, her right to rule supreme 
was not to be disputed. But that did not ac¬ 
count for Miss Davenant. Some bold inquirer 
had once ventured to ask about Kate, but bad 
been decidedly snubbed, for Mrs. Mortimer 
Montgomery had merely placed her eyeglass 
in her aristocratic eye and stared her down, 
saying, “Kate is my adopted daughter,” and 
from that day the irrepressible member had 
been “cut.” So the matter rested, when Miss 
Davenant made her first appearance at New¬ 
port. Her costumes were superb pieces of art, 
her air was perfect, the witchery of her man¬ 
ner carried all before it. She might be the 
heiress of millions, even of billions, or she 
might be merely a dependant upon Mrs. Mor¬ 
timer Montgomery—a poor relation—but to 
some people the uncertainty made the situa¬ 
tion all the more piquant. 

“George!” ejaculated young Spooney, who 
was an unsung hero on the look out for a for¬ 
tune, “it’s like a lottery, jolly, but dangerous. 
Fellow puts down his money, and draws either 
a prize or a blank.” 

Now I will go back to the men who helped 
me to open my story. 

Brandon, Fayne, and Meynell, have gone to 
play billiards. Coyne and Seymour have stayed 
behind. The man with the clear eyes, straight 
features, and down-drooping blonde mustache, 
is Carl Seymour: the dark-faced man who leans 
upon the window is Angus Coyne. 

“ I remember just such an evening as this 
spent by the sea-side nine—no, ten years ago,” 
said Seymour, and he broke off with a short, 
half-forced laugh. 

Coyne looked up at him. 
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“What,” he said, “have you a romance, too?” 

Seymour laughed again. 

“ Yes. The oldest of all romances. A romance 
with a nine-year-old heroiue.” 

“A romance, indeed,” said Coyne. “But 
how did it become one?” 

Seymour threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and looked out at the sea again with something 
of thought in his face. 

“ There are strange things in a man’s life,” 
he said, musingly. “I often look back on mine, 
and wonder at the changing path that leads us 
all to the one ending—a mound of earth cover¬ 
ing all our old faults and stumblings. There 
has been plenty of change in mine, but only 
one romance, and Miss Davenant and the sea 
brought it back to me to-night.” 

“Miss Davenant?” 

“Yes. Kate Davenant you said: and a Kate, 
or Kathleen, was my little heroine. Wait a mo¬ 
ment. You shall see her.” 

He went to his desk and brought out a pack¬ 
age of drawings, laying them before his friend. 

“Look at her,” he said, with a glow in his 
eyes. “The little darling! Kathleen Mavour- 
necn, I used to call her.” 

There were about a dozen rough pictures, 
some larger, some smaller, some half-finished, 
some perfect, and colored: but all taken from 
one model. A slender, wild-looking child, with < 
great stars of eyes, and wonderful tangled hair. 
The prettiest, and most perfect of all, was 
colored, and showed her standing, barefooted 
and bareheaded, ankle-deep in the tide, pick¬ 
ing up shells; her cheeks all abloom, her 
magnificent, unkempt hair blown out like a 
flame-colored banner, and tossing over her 
shoulders. 

“That was the first time I saw her,” com¬ 
mented Carl. “It was at a little village on the 
coast of Maine, where she lived with her old 
grandmother. Nine years ago,” with a half 
sigh. “How time flies.” 

“ She is a weird-looking little beauty,” said 
Coyne. “But how did your story end?” 

“ Practically. Perhaps a little sadly, too. It 
ended with my good-bys, and with Kathleen’s 
arms round my neck, and her tawny mane 
blowing in my eyes as she kissed me. No 
woman has kissed me since—sometimes I think 
no woman ever will. * Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
spoiled me for the rest of womankind.” 

“ Don’t let her prove fatal to your happi¬ 
ness,” jested Coyne. “Kates are dangerous; 
and, do you know, this child-love of yours is 
not unlike that most dangerous of all Kates— 
Kate Davenant?” 


“I hope not,” said Seymour, quickly. “I 
would rather think not.” 

“ Why not?” asked Coyne, as quickly. “You 
say you have never seen her?” 

“No; and I don’t know w’liy, unless that I 
want to keep my little Katliie to myself. I 
don’t want to hear men speak of her as they 
speak of Miss Davenant. It mny seem absurd 
and romantic to you, but I think if ever I saw 
Kate Ogilvie again, I should make her my 
wife; and I don’t wish to think men have made 
bets on my wife’s flirtations, and called her 
the Circe. 

Coyne did not answer. He was thinking 
of Kathleen Mavourneen—not Seymour’s, but 
Kathleen Mavourneen, as Kate Davenant had 
sung it to him, a few months ago, in the old- 
fashioned hotel-garden on the banks of the 
Rhine; for Kate and her aunt had just come 
back from a tour of two years in Europe. Kate 
Davenant had been his romance. Had been, I 
say, because the romance was over now, and 
he had only been one of the many whom men 
had made bets about; only one of the many 
who had succumbed to the charming of the 
woman they called the Circe. 


CHAPTER II. 

On an elegant little stand, in a charming 
dressing-room, stood a bouquet of scarlet and 
white blossoms, fringed with feathery grasses: 
and opposite the stand, sitting in a luxurious 
arm-chair, lounged Kate Davenant. 

Kate Davenant! It could be no other. Look 
at her! Slender, rounded limbs; face like 
snow, with a soft rose-red palpitating on either 
cheek; eyes dark and brilliant; great masses 
of brown, satiny hair, that, in some lights, 
looked almost black. She wore a white morn¬ 
ing-dress, with open sleeves, that showed the 
beautifully rounded arm; and in the bosom of 
the dress were some fresh flowers. Her atti¬ 
tude was pensive: and yet one hardly realized 
that so gay and bright a countenance could be 
pensive, even for a moment. The artistic light, 
falling upon her artistic face; her small, arched 
feet, in their pretty slippers: the easy, grace¬ 
ful lines of the half-lounging figure—what a 
picture it was! Suddenly she jumped from 
the chair, and went to the chcval glass. She 
glanced at herself, from arching foot to shin- 
\ ing, delicate head, just as a critical observer 
* might look at a beautiful picture. There was 
; something in her eyes that seemed a little like 

{ fascination, as she drew nearer and nearer, 
until the bright, morning sunshine, falling full 
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upon her, brought out all the brilliancy of 
rose-red and dazzling white on her skin. She 
gazed at it all for a few momenta, and then 
her lips parted in an oddly scornful, ungirlisk 
laugh. 

“What is it all worth?” Bhe said. “The 
outline iB graceful, the tinting rich and deli¬ 
cate. What will it bring, 1 wonder? But the 
picture goes to the highest bidder, of course.” 

It was so bitterly said, that the very energy 
seemed to rouse her from her late languid 
mood. She rang for her maid. 

“Lotte,” she Baid, when the girl came in, 
“where did those flowers come from?” and 
she pointed to the bouquet upon the stand. 

“ Mr. Griffith sent them. They arrived this 
morning early.” 

Miss Davenant shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Where is Mrs. Montgomery ?” 

“In her room. There was a note, ma’am- 
selle, with the flowers.” 

“That will do.” 

When the girl was gone, she took the note in 
her hand and read it with the little, oddly sar¬ 
castic, smile curving her lips. 

“Very pretty, Mr. Griffith!” shrugging her 
shoulders again. “Very pretty, indeed—but 
is it wise ? Do you know how many people send 
bouquets and make these charming speeches? 

Nevertheless, since you desire it-” She 

stopped, and taking a waxen camelia from 
the cluster, put it in a small glass by itself. 
“There, it will keep fresher now, and I will 
wear it this evening,” she said. 

Three years ago there would have been a 
little pang of remorse in her heart; for this 
poor Tom Griffith, who sent the flowers, was 
an honest young fellow, and loved her as only 
an honest-hearted simpleton can love a woman 
who was such a woman as Kate Davenant was. 

, “The Circe,” the men called her. Well, well, 
when a woman loses her faith in the world, 
God help her, and mankind pity her, I say! 
Kate Davenant had lost her faith long ago. 
Perhaps, as I tell my story, you will under¬ 
stand how she had lost it; but now 1 can only 
show her to you as a woman, whose wonderful 
grace and beauty turned the great game of 
hearts into her hands, and brought new excite¬ 
ment into her half frothed-out life. 

“What has the world done for me?” she 
had asked herself, bitterly, a thousand times. 
“ There may be love and truth in it, but I have 
not seen it yet, heaven help me!” 

So it was that she wore Tom Griffith’s flower 
that night, with a little sarcastic remembrance 
of how many flowers she had worn before, and 


how many flowers she had flung aside as soon 
as she tired of them. 

She went doqpi to Mrs. Montgomery after 
she was dressed, and found that aristocratic 
matron in a humor which was none of the 
best. 

“It’s perfectly absurd!” said her aunt “I 
came here to escape Brown, Jones, and Robin¬ 
son, and no sooner do I find a comfortable 
parlor in a hotel, than Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, make an invasion. I thought New¬ 
port was select, but in the present state of 
society no place is select. One runs again# 
Brown in Paris, meets Jones in fall costume on 
Mount Blanc, and has Robinson staring one 
in the face at the Tuileries. I will tell yon 
what I have been thinking of, Kate. I saw, 
yesterday, in our drive, that a handsome house 
: was to be let down the Avenue. Why shouldn't 
; we take it for the Beason?” 

“We might,” said Miss Davenant. “I, for 
one, am tired of hotel life.” 

Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery looked medita¬ 
tively for a moment. 

“We will,” she said, at last. “One feels so 
much more at ease in a private establishment.” 

Mrs. Montgomery was a decisive, business¬ 
like woman, and her “We will,” was conclu- 
'sive; so, that point disposed of, she turned her 
attention to another. 

“Where did you get your flowers from?” 
she asked. 

Kate glanced indolently at the reflected blos¬ 
soms in the pier-glass, and smiled a little. 

“ From Mr. Griffith.” 

Her aunt put her eyeglass in her eye, and 
coughed somewhat reprovingly. 

“Very good, my dear. And Mr.-Mr. 

-, this young man, whatever his name is. 

got them at the florists, and paid a ruinous 
price for the pleasure of seeing you wear them. 
'You are a very handsome woman, Kate—bn 
don’t you think that sort of thing may be car¬ 
ried too far?” # 

Kate shrugged her shoulders with a little 
haughty, indifferent gesture. She did not like 
interference, even from her aunt. 

“My dear aunt,” she said, “I wear the . 
green ticket yet., you know, and, as a wearer 
of the green ticket, am entitled to & little* 
amusement. I am very wicked, of course, and 
‘this sort of thing’ is very shocking; but the®, 
you see, wouldn’t life be a trifle wearing with¬ 
out it? Our life, I mean. We don’t look for¬ 
ward to domestic felicity, and the days of 
Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses lie a 
few centuries behind us.” 
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Her aunt’s reply was very laconic. She 
never entered into disoussion. 

“You please yourself, of course,” she said. 
44 My remark was a mere suggestion. I don’t 
think there is any fear of your getting romantic 
notions, at least.” 

The following day, Mrs. Montgomery pro¬ 
ceeded to make arrangements connected with 
her new establishment, and within a week she 
took, possession, with the full x intent of enjoy¬ 
ing herself. 

“ If I like the place as much as ever at the 
end of the season, 1 will buy it,” she said to 
Kate. 

A few days later, as Miss Davenant sat at 
the piano, her aunt came in from making some 
calls. 

“You remember the Scotchman we met in 
Germany, Kate?” she asked. “Coyne his name 
was.” 

Kate’s hands dropped away from the keys, 
and her face caught an expression of faint in¬ 
terests 

“Yes. What reminded you of him ?** 

“I met him to-day at the Farnhams. He 
came with a friend to call on Alice. The 
friend was quite a striking-looking man. His 
name was Carl Seymour, and he is an artist.” 

“Carl Seymour, did you say?” 

“Yes. What a pity such men should be 
thrown into such places. I told them they 
might call cn us. Where is Lotte? I want 
her.” 

When her relative had gone in search of 
Lotte, Kate Davenant got up from the piano 
and walked to the hearth, resting both elbows 
on the mantle, and looking at herself. There 
was a brief space, in which the beautiful faee 
the pier-glass reflected, was quite clear to her 
sight; but, then, something strangely like tears 
blurred the reflection with their mist, and at 
last she dropped her face with a little rising 
tremor in her throat. Tears did not oome 
easily into Kate Davenant’s eyes; but now the 
fresh breath of sea air blowing through the 
open . window,, mingled itself with an old 
memory of childish days, so much purer and 
better than her womanhood, that her eyes 
filled in spite of all. 

“ I wonder if he has forgotten ? Men forget 
these things more easily than women. But 
ah, me! nine years—nine years, and ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ is a woman of the world.” 

When Coyne and Seymour returned from 
their call upon Alioe Farnham, they , talked 
about Mrs. Montgomery and her niece. 

“ I may be a fool!” said Coyne, with his gray 
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eyes flashing. “I may.be a fool, but I do not 
forget her—1 never can!” 

In their room they found Tom Griffith wait¬ 
ing for them, evidently in a very ecstatic frame 
of mind. 

“I’ve been to Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery’s,” 
he said. “ Kate—Miss Davenant—has promised 
to drive out with me this evening;” and he 
glanced down rather sheepishly at a rose in 
his button-hole. 

Carl seated himself before his easel and 
began to work, whistling the while softly. Was 
there never a man yet who had resisted Kate 
Davenant’s witchery? He had never heard of 
one: and in a half-angered wonder at her fas¬ 
cination, he felt a certain haughty power to 
resist it himself. 

It was weeks before he saw her. Newport 
grew gayer and gayer, and Mrs. Montgomery’s 
entertainments were the principal features in 
its gayety. Kate rode by the hotel every day,, 
sometimes with one adorer, sometimes with> 
another, and sometimes only with a groom: 
but Seymour never cared to look up. The* 
men brought stories of her, and grew loud in 
their admiration of her grace; and every man 
who spoke of her was one added to the list of 
victims. 

But, at last, a sensation arose in the shape of 
croquet-parties, and at the first of these assem¬ 
blies Carl met the syren. The party was given 
at the Farnhams; ond when he made bis ap¬ 
pearance, pretty, good-natured Alice took pos¬ 
session of him, and proceeded to enlighten him 
as to various members of the company. 

“ The gentleman with the dark face is the • 
new nabob, Mr. Collier; and that tall gentle¬ 
man is our literary lion, Gerald Colycinth; and 
the one standing near him is a senator. It 
takes all sorts of people to make up a croquet- 
party: but one most have a sprinkling of cele¬ 
brities, you know. Now, I want to show you 
somebody very important. Let me see—where 
is she? But, of course, you have seen Miss 
Devenant—the Circe, as they call her?” 

“Not, ‘of oourse,’” said Carl, “because I 
have not yet had that pleasure.” 

Alice’s blue eyes flew open. 

“Is it possible? Why, every one is going 
crazy about her.” 

“ Pray, except me,” replied Carl, with mock 
gravity. “Iam anxious to preserve my senses.” 

“ Wait until you know her,” laughed Alioe. 
“Ah! there she is>. The center of attraction of 
that knot of gentlemen. They always do crowd 
around her in that manner, celebrities and all. 

It. is my impression the senator would give his 
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seat for a smile. How does she manage to 
dress so perfectly ?” 

As Alice said, Kate was, as usual, the center 
of attraction of a knot of the enslaved. Carl 
looked at her, and fairly caught his breath. 
He was an artist, and the wonderful perfection 
of tinting in wearer and costume struck him 
with an intense pleasure^ Some world-read¬ 
ing Frenchwoman has said, “Give me a hand¬ 
some pair of eyes, and I will do the rest.” 
Kate Davenant had not only the eyes, but 
every other beauty; and then she thoroughly 
understood what the Frenchwoman spoke ef 
as 41 the rest.” Dress is a rather powerful 
attraction, and in this age of improvements 
^beauty unadorned would be quite likely to be 
pronounced a dowdy. Keeping this in mind, 
Miss Davenant ruled shpreme. Of her dress, 
I will only say that it was a wonderfhl piece 
-of art, and from satiny puffs to slender foot a 
charming blending of delicate pearl-gray lace, 
.and flowers. 

44 Charmed already?” jested Alioe, looking 
.at Carl’s watching faoe. 

He shook his head. 

44 No. I am thinking of something. Do you 
remember the poem?” 

“ As you sit where lustres strike you, 

8ure to please, 

Do we love you most, or like you. 

Belle Marquise.” 

Alice tapped the tip of her slim slipper medi¬ 
tatively with her mallet. She was a nice girl, 
but her good-nature did not make her very 
fond of Kate Davenant. A woman who is a 
belle is very rarely a favorite with her own 
Vsex—and Miss Davenant’s success was too uni¬ 
versal to make the feminine darlings abso¬ 
lutely adore her; and apart from that, Alice 
Farnkam had a small thorn on her own ac¬ 
count in the shape of Tom Griffith. Tom 
Griffith was her cousin, and until lately some¬ 
thing a little more; but circumstances alter 
cases, and this case, the Circe had altered 
herself, and doing so had not gained pretty 
Alioe’s fervent esteem. Accordingly, the young 
lady did not defend her against Seymour’s quo¬ 
tation. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miss Davenant went through her croquet, 
as she went through everything else, with 
graoefulness and sucoess. The people who 
looked upon the game, scientifically, were 
charmed with her interest and knowledge of 
its points; and those who regarded it merely 
as a game, found time to be charmed with her 
beautiful face and spirited comments. Once 


or twice, during the evening, she glanced to¬ 
ward Carl Seymour with a quick searching is 
her eyes. 

44 Who is he?” she asked of Tom Griffith, si 
she sent the senator’s ball spinning across the 
lawn. “The slender man, with the blonde 
mustache, I mean.” 

44 Don’t you know him?” asked Tom, a little 
surprised. 44 That’s Carl Seymour.*' 

44 An artist, is he not?” said Kate, coolly. 
44 Mind where you send that ball.” 

44 Yes. Painted 4 Ulysses and the Syrens’— 
that picture there was such a furor about.” 

44 1 remember. Quite a celebrity, I should 
imagine,” and she went on with her croquet. 

Half a dozen times in the course of the after¬ 
noon, Carl Seymour passed her, and always 
with such a cool, careless face, that she could 
not fail to notice it—another woman might 
have been annoyed. Not so Kate Davenant 
She knew better than to feel displeasure at an 
indifference which she was certain to over¬ 
come. Perhaps it pleased her a little. At any 
rate, it piqued her curiously. But, at last, on 
hi8 way to recover a truant ball, Carl passed 
her as she stood in a little knot of admirers, 
laughing. There was a wonderful silver tone 
in her laughter, and something in it struck 
Carl Seymour, when he heard it, with an odd 
sense of remembrance. Where had he heard 
the laugh before ? Then he turned and looked 
at her face. His glance did not seem to trou¬ 
ble her; the fringed, purple eyes swept him 
from head to foot, and then Miss Davenant 
took up the thread of her conversation. He 
had never seen such eyes as those bnt once 
before; and his memory went back to the 
rook-bound shore, and the sweet child-faee so 
like, yet so unlike this girl’s—the face of the 
child-love he had called Kathleen Mavonrneen. 

He Btood at some little distance listening to 
her and looking at her. The rose-red fluttered 
on her cheek, and the soft, large eyes opened 
and drooped. The usually grave senator gazed 
at the fair faoe entranced, and listened for 
every ring of her sweet laugh, as he would 
have listened for the notes of a prims donna 
There was a curious contest going on in Carl 
Seymour's mind. He was wondering whether 
Mis® Davenant attracted or repelled him. The 
sweet flower-face struck every artistic taste; 
the memory in the silver laugh touched him 
he knew not how; but then again came a re¬ 
membrance of the stories he had heard, stories 
which to 4 proud, fastidious man seemed almost 
terrible. It might be a beautiful woman who 
were Tom Griffith’s flowers, and daisied proud 
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men with her smiles: but was it a true one! 
Others might have been eontent with the rose- 
leaf tints and star eyes. Carl Seymour was 
not. He was a man apt to be a little sarcastic 
and severe upon women of the world; and as 
he watched Kate Davenant, he ttiotight of the 
marquise again, and wondered if the applica¬ 
tion was not correct. 

“ Yon an just aporceloin trifle, 

Belle Marquise; 

Just a thin* of puflk and patches, 

Made for madrigals And catches, 

Mot for heart-wounds, hut for scratches, 

Oh, Marquise i 

Just a pinky porcelain trifle. 

Belle Marquise; 

Pate tendre, rose Du Hairy, 

Quick at verbal point and pony; 

Clever, certee—but to marry— 

No, Marquise I" 

He was thinking over this as Miss Daveiiant 
chatted with the enamored senator, and laughed 
musically at poor Tom Griffith's somewhat far- | 
fetched witticisms. He was thinking about it: 
when, at last, she took the senator's arm, and ! 
came toward Carl's side of the lawn. 

He was ah elderly bachelor, this senator; and, ! 
like most elderly bachelors, quite suscepti- 1 
ble, and felt more than senatorial dignity as j 
he crossed the ground with the exquisitely < 
gloved hand resting upon his portly arm, and ; 
Kate's voice softened deferentially. One of 
the fair hands was ungloved, and after the 1 
trailing dress had swept by him, glancing 
downward, Carl Seymour caught sight of a 
delicately-tinted trifle of pearl-gray glove lying 
at his feet. He took it np. Such a trifle as it 
was! Such a very bijou of kid and silver-thread 
embroidery! Just with the very moulding of 
the soft fingers, with the very faint fragrance 
of lilies floating over it. Carl smiled a little 
with a half sensation of pleasure, it was 90 
pretty. A few steps took him to Miss Dave- 
nant’s side, and a few words attracted her at¬ 
tention. 

“Pardon me!" he said, bowing. “But yon 
have dropped yonr glove.” 

Just a faint flutter of red on her cheek as 
she took it from his hand, just a soft uplifting 
of the dark-fringed eyes. 

“I thank yon!" she said, returning his bow, 
and then she passed him. 

Only two words, and such simpte ones; but 
it was the Circe who had uttered them, and' 
in the sweet, sweet voioe which had touched 
so many hearts before. It had hardly 1 occupied 
a minute's time; aftd when she passed on, she 
seemed to have forgotten it, and the voioe that 
addressed the senator was just as sweet. Never¬ 
theless, Carl felt a little spell-bound, in spite of 


his sarcasm. He forgot about the marquise, 
and stood still looking after her. 

“I don't wonder at their calling her the 
Circe," he said. And then the old memory 
came back' to hito, and he added lowly, though 
smiling at his fancy, “ Kathleen Mavourneen! 
Kathleen Mavourneen!" 

As he stood there, he saw an elderly lady 
coming from the house, leaning on a gentle¬ 
man's arm. A once handsome woman, perhaps 
a bellfe in her time, but just now suggestive 
of a dowager, in the sere and yellow leaf, 
and at the same time a woman with a great 
deal of haughtiness in her carriage, and cool 
speculation in her keen, handsome eyes. He 
knew who it was. He had seen Mrs. Mortimer 
Montgomery before, and guessed rightly that 
she intended to renew her acquaintance with 
him. Mrs. Montgomery understood 'precisely 
how touch a celebrity was worth in the fashion¬ 
able world, and “Ulysses and the Syrens" had 
done a great deal toward earning Carl Seymour 
a name. 

She stopped on reaching him, and introduced 
her companion, the gentleman who was Alice 
Farnham had spoken of as our “literary lion." 

“Lions, both of you!" she said, nodding her 
handsome old head. “How is it that you have 
not been roaring this evening, Mr. Seymour? 
When we are so fortunate as to secure a lion 
in our menagerie of society, we consider our¬ 
selves cheated if he don’t exhibit his leonine 
characteristics." 

“ But I am such a very young lion," laughed 
Carl. “Quite a cub, one might say. And 
wouldn’t my roar be a little too mild among 
the ftill-grown quadrupeds.” 

Mrs. Montgomery laughed, too. She liked 
men who were apt and self-possessed—and 
this gentleman Seemed to be both. 

“You are too modest," she said. “But I 
must not forget what I came here for. Why 
don't you call on us? Kate saw your picture 
last season, and has been talking about it ever 
since. Art and artists are her hobby. She 
has been collecting gems for the last three 
years." 

Carl smilingly accepted the invitation. Fate 
had certainly taken him in hand, and Fate 
rUlfcs us all. When Mrs. Montgomery carried 
tier lion back to the house, she also oarried 
Carl's promise that he would call upon her the 
next day. 

’•‘Kate will be delighted to see yon," she 
Bald, with the bmiling nod. “Good-evening!" 

After thbt my hero went over to Alice Fara- 
ham, and chatted with her nntil the company 
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dispersed, and then he returned home and 
looked at the picture of little Kathie, wonder¬ 
ing at the resemblance between the two pairs 
of Under eyes. 

Eleven the next morning found him at Mrs. 
Montgomery’s. He had sent up his card, and 
was waiting her appearance. He looked round 
the room carelessly. Traces of “Kate” here 
and there—in the pretty work-table, on which 
lay an open book with a filmy handkerchief 
Hung upon its pages, and in the pearl card- 
case, with a tasseled glove lying by it—the 
very glove he had picked up the day before. 
He saw it, and smiled. There were many paint¬ 
ings hung against the walls, and suddenly one 
of them catching his eye, he rose, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise. It was a very small 
picture, but its frame was heavy and rich in 
the extreme, and the subject a little weird 
and wild—-just a strip of rocky shore, with 
gray, tossing waves sweeping into a little cove, 
and heavy, purple clouds glowering above. 
Spirited, very, and perfect both in outline and 
coloring. Evidently the work of no unpracticed 
hand. 

But it was not this which had given rise to 
Seymour’s exclamation. The scene was the 
most familiar of the many connected with the 
by-gone romance. It was the little bay, on 
the coast of Llaino, where Kathie’s red cloak 
had always been his signal among the rocks. 
When Mrs. Montgomery entered, he was still 
standing before the painting; and after the 
first salutations were over, he began to ques¬ 
tion her. 

“ May I ask where it came from ?” he said. 
“I thought no one knew that spot but myself.” 

“Kate painted it,” replied her ladyship, a 
thought indifferently. “She is always dashing 
off some little wild scene or other. I don’t 
know where she gets them from. Ah, Kate! 
here you are to answer for yourself,” 

Miss Davenant had just opened the door, and 
stood before them with a great bunch of red 
roses in her hand. She came forward and laid 
them on the table, and on her aunt’s introduc¬ 
tion, extended her hand with the old charming 
smile. She was glad to meet Mr. Seymour. 
She had made his acquaintance by reputation 
long ago. How could picture-lovers thank 
him for “Ulysses and the Syrens?” There was 
nothing of effect in her manner, nothing of 
ancestry to produce an impression. Simply the 
grace and elegance of a graceful and elegant 
woman of the world, who desired to please, and 
knew how to do it. Witching deferenoe en¬ 
slaved the senator, her faoe alone was ; enough 


for Tom Griffith, but Carl Seymour stood apart 
from other men, and she only helped Fate a 
little with her tender eyes and exquisite voice. 

“I have been asking your aunt about this 
painting,” said Seymour, at last. “She tells 
me you are the artist. It cannot possibly be 
a fancy picture?” 

She looked up at it smiling. 

“ No,” she said. “ It is a scene from memory. 
It was my home once.” 

Seymour was almost angry with himself for 
the wild supposition which flashed upon him. 
And yet the coincidence was so odd. He 
glanced at the slim hand upon which the son- 
light struck whitely, upon the brown, burnished 
hair, and then at the clear-cut, flawless face. 
Only the large, heavily-fringed eyes held any¬ 
thing of remembrance for him. The rest was 
beautiful, but that was alL The subject drop¬ 
ped quietly. 

He listened to the soft voice as she talked 
to him with perfect grace in every word and 
tone, and as he listened, wondered if the same 
spell lay upon other men as lay upon him. It 
was not such a spell as he had imagined it to 
be—not the witchery of a coquette; something 
finer, something more like the subtle instinct 
of a fair woman who has seen the world, and 
understanding it, still retains her tender sweet¬ 
ness. In this lay the secret of Kate Davenant’s 
success. Every man forgot, in her presence, 
that other men had seen the same smiles, and 
heard the same musical inflections of her voice. 
Carl Seymour forgot this, too. It was hard to 
realize that such eyes as these could be false; 
that of this stately, fair-faced girl people had 
said, “There are men whom her beauty and 
vanity have driven to worse than death.” 1 
am telling a story frankly, and will not profess 
to hide that Carl Seymour was a better man 
than Kate Davenant was a woman. The in¬ 
fluences upon their lives had been different 
The one had seen purity and honor, the other 
worldliness and the world. So it was that it 
was easier for Carl Seymour to believe that he 
had deceived himself, than to believe that the 
woman who seemed true could be deceiving him. 
That he was bitter against worldliness, I have 
i told you, but the memory of a stately, womanly 
mother, and a true, pure-hearted little siater, 
in his far-away home, made him readier to be 
merciful than he would otherwise have been. 
Kate Davenant, too, was, perhaps, a little truer 
to herself to-day than she generally was— for 
there were old memories thrilling her as she 
watched his handsome, oavalier face. She 
showed him jthe collection of art-pets, of which 
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Mrs. Montgomery had spoken. Forgetting the 
Circe in her natural pleasure at his famiarity 
with, and interest in them, she lost herself 
in her animation, and stood with Uplifted 
eyes and soft, rose-red on her cheek, as he 
warmed into enthusiasm over the art he loved so 
well. She had Been the grand master-pieces of, 
which he spoke, and knew them as well as he 
did; but there were subtle, tender touches in 
their grandeur and beauty which' she had 
dreamed of vaguely, but which grew into 
great, glowing truths under his warmth and 
eloquence. Carl turned upon her suddenly 
once, and saw something of this earnestness in 
her face. Years ago he had seen the same rapt 
expression before, and its reproduction made 
him catch his breath with a swift heart-throb. 

Mrs. Montgomery was delighted. This was 
a lion to boast of; and when he left them, her 
invitations were even more cordial than before. 

“ Kate,” she said, when the door had closed 
behind him, “that man is a genius. What a 
pity he is so abominably poor. Mr. Coyne 
tells me he has absolutely nothing to depend 
upon but his art. If it was not for his circum¬ 
stances, I should say he was exactly the man 
you ought to marry.” 

Miss Davenant was toying with a red rose, 
and she tore it into two pieces, slowly and de¬ 
liberately, before she gave her answer. 

“I don’t think he is. Mr. Seymour is a 
truthful, honest man, and I am not a truthful, 
honest woman. Besides, as you intimate, intel¬ 
lect and honor are not marketable qualities.” 
And she tossed the rose from her with a little 
impatient, disgusted gesture, and taking her 
coral-case from the table, left Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery alone to her meditations. 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders. 

Below, another incident occurred. As Sey¬ 
mour passed through the hall, he caught sight 
of a blood-red rose lying upon the floor. It 
had dropped from the handful Kate Davenant 
had brought into the drawing-room, and be¬ 
cause of this he stooped and picked it up. He 
hardly knew his reason at the time, but long 
after he remembered it, and remembered, too, 
the little thrill that passed through him as its 
rich fragrance floated upward. 


CHAPTER IV. 

After this first visit, there came some change 
into Carl Seymour’s manner of living. The 
world saw more of him, and heard more of him, 
too, for Mrs. Montgomery sounded the praises 
of her pet-lien far and wide. People liked 


him, this poor, proud young artist, and courted 
him, in spite of his poverty. 

Women liked his handsome face, and wero 
glad to see it everywhere, even liked his high¬ 
bred geniality, and were glad to meet him. 
Select society came to see the pictures in his 
rooms, and one or two connoisseurs made flut¬ 
tering comments on them. He had not come 
to Newport, like the rest of mankind, for recrca- 
tion; he had come to take advantage of the 
peculiar scenery, and he worked hard with 
a cool sort of immovable energy. In his work¬ 
ing hours he contracted a habit of sketching 
Kate Davenant’s face on scraps of paper, and 
then tearing them up with a half-sneering 
wonder if he were as weak as the rest. There 
was a small bust of Clytie on his mantle-piece— 
a delicate, pure-faced head, with shoulders 
rising from the cup of a lily; and this star¬ 
faced Clytie he had bought because he fancied 
it was like Kate Davenant. There was the same 
soft droop of the lips, the same delicately- 
moulded chin and throat, and the same rich, 
curving ripple on the hair—the curving ripple 
oue always sees on the heads of Greek statuary. 
He used to stop and look at it sometimes when 
he was tired, gaining something of inspiration 
from the calm, snowy face. In society he met 
Miss Davenant often, and a little instinct of 
half-recognized familiarity grew up between 
them. It was a dangerous position he was in, 
and all the more so, because he was uncon¬ 
scious of its danger. He thought it was only 
her beauty that attracted him so. He thought 
his bitterness against the faults people assigned 
to her would save him and keep him strong; 
he thought anything and everything but the 
truth, and so blindly allowed the current of 
events to sweep him onward to the general 
vortex. 

Mrs. Montgomery had taken a wonderful 
fancy to him, and exhibited her preference as 
she never exhibited preference for others. 
When she met him in society, she would offer 
him a seat at her side, and give him the full 
benefit of her experience, talking to him with 
an odd brilliance, and apt sarcasm, which was 
truthful and world-reading beyond measure. 

“ I like men who have their fortunes to carve 
out,” she said, on one occasion, laying her 
handsome hand on his shoulder as she looked 
at a picture that rested upon his easel. “ I am 
tired of people who are born with the silver 
spoon. Kate is just such a woman as you arc 
a man.” 

Carl laughed a little, and asked how Miss 
Davenant was like him. 
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“In her manner of thinking,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery. “And in her haughtiness and 
self-reliance. Not that she shows her charac¬ 
teristics. She is too fond of popularity for 
that, and society keeps her within bounds.” 

And so Kate was fond of popularity and ad¬ 
miration. Carl thought of “la belle marquise" 
again, and forgot to look at the Clytie once 
that day. But in the evening he called upon 
Miss Davenant. He had not intended to do it 
at first; but when his stroll brought him op¬ 
posite Bay View, he changed his mind, and con¬ 
cluded to make the visit. There was a quaintly- 
carved balcony before the back drawing-room 
window, and Kate had stepped out upon it, 
and was watching the sun setting over the 
low hills toward the fort. She did not know 
that Seymour had entered. She wore a thin, 
vaprous white dress, and ruches of delicate 
white lace closed round throat and wrists. A 
great golden-hearted lily rested against the 
thick, dark puffs of her hair, and the last 
vivid shower of sunbeam floated round her in ] 
a light which was almost misty in its intensity. | 
She was bending forward, leaning upon the j 
balustrade, and looking out far away as if she j 
had forgotten herself. Her lips were a little j 
parted, her eyes softly dilated. j 

The same weariness rested upon her red j 
lips, with a bitter curve, that said a great deal | 
to the man who watched her. Little Kath- ; 
lcen’s face had never been so sad as this; but, : 
in some way, he felt as if he was near her now. 
What was she thinking of? This was n«t the 
woman men called the Circe. He stood in un¬ 
observed silence for awhile, and then some 
unintentional movement attracted her atten¬ 
tion, and she started and turned toward him. 
Then it was that he saw what he had not ob¬ 
served before. There were 'unshed tears in 
her eyes: the fringing lashes were quite wet. 
One moment she was half embarrassed, but 
the next she recovered herself, and came for¬ 
ward with extended hand, comparatively self- 
possessed, but still not entirely herself. 

“I beg pardon,” she said, smilingly. “I 
did not know you were here. I was watching 
the sunset, and sentimentalizing, thinking of 
a scrap of poetry I have somewhere seen. 

“The golden sunset shed 

Its glory o’er the sea; 

The dreams of earlier youth come back. 

Come back to me.” 

He glanced down at her, wondering a little. 

“Such thoughts come to us all, sometimes,” 
he said. “And, perhaps, these softened mo¬ 
ments redeem some few of our past sins.” 

“Yes,” she said, dreamily, looking toward 


the sunset again. “I was thinking how fall 
our lives are of useless longing and vain re¬ 
gret. I was thinking that if 1 could only be a 
little child again—if 1 could only be a little 
child again——” her voice broke off in a sigh, 
which was half a sob. Then she began again 
suddenly: “I dare say you think I am weary; 
but after the first freshness is worn off, the 
world is-pthe world, you know; and profit and 
loss becomes the rule we worldlings calculate 
by. I was thinking about this when yon cane, 
and—forgot myself. I am glad it was you who 
surprised me, Mr. Seymour,” with a soft, frank 
laugh, “and not my aunt. I am not often 
sentimental, but when I am, I don’t wish mj 
matter-of-fact relative to witness the demon- 
tration.” 

Carl smiled a little. He could understand 
that feeling easily. 

“Yon wish to be a child again,” he said, 
after a silence. “ May I ask you where your 
childhood was spent ?” 

Her color deepened. 

“Yea,” she said, at last, in a low voice. 
“The little picture, whioh interested you so, 
was oqe of the most familiar scenes of my 
childhood. I spent, at least, nine years of my 
life there.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Carl. “It hap¬ 
pens, strange to say, to be the scene of the one 
romance of my life.” 

“Mr. Coyne told me about it,” said Miss 
Davenant, hurriedly. “Poor little Kathleen!” 

“Why, ‘poor little Kathleen?*” he asked, 
scanning her curiously. “She was a very 
happy child in those days.” 

“But she must be a woman now. Let me 
see—as old as I am. Imagine your little 
charmer a fisherman’s, or sailor’s wife, with a 
Stentorian voice! Did you love her, Mr.Sey 
mour?” 

The first part of her sentence had been light 
and jesting, the last seemed the result of sud¬ 
den impulse, and her sweet voice sunk almost 
tremulously as she asked the question. All 
the blood in Carl Seymour’s body seemed to 
rush to his heart. ‘ Doubt and certainty **d 
been battling in his mind, and at the last 
speech, doubt seemed almost wholly overruled. 

“Love her?” he said, with something like 
passion in his voice. “Love her? I love her 
still. My pure-hearted, innocent little Kath¬ 
leen was the first love of my life: sometimes I 
think she will be the last.” 

Miss Davenant made no reply at first, but 
after a silence, she Bpoke again, as if medita¬ 
tively. 
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“ I Am glad you have not forgotten her, I 
like to think some one baa loved hdr truly. 
Poor, lonely little Kathleen! (I have always 
fancied she must have been lonely.) But if 
you were to meet her now, Mr. Seymour, With 
the changes of the .past years upon her, do 700 
think she would be Kathleen Mavourneen* to 
you still ?” 

44 Yes,’* he said. 44 Kathleen Maveurtteen 
forever.** 

44 If—if—— Suppose that circumstances had 
made her a woman of the world, a woman 
whose life had been full of worldly scheming, 
and who was called vain and heartless-—what 
then?” 

44 She could never be that,*’ he said—-“never 
that wholly. I am willing to trust her.” 

Kate had taken the lily from her hair, and 
was pulling it to pieces, flinging the white 
petals over the balcony, and watching them as 
they fluttered softly to the ground. 

44 They say truth is stranger than fiction,” 
she said; “and 1 believe it is. If I were to 
tell you that I know something of your little 
Kathleen, Mr. Seymour.” 

44 Kate, my dear,” broke in a voice from be- ] 
hind them, “ is it fair that you should mono- ] 
polixe Mr. Seymour altogether? It is my ] 
impression that he called to see me; and* be- | 
sides, Mr. Colyeimth is waiting for you. Have : 
you forgotten your promise to him?” 

Kate turned round with a ealm, unshaken 
composure. 

44 Certainly not,** she said. “You will ex¬ 
cuse me, Mr. Seymour. I promised to drive 
with Mr. Colycinth this evening.” 

Carl bowed, and turned to the aunt. He did 
not remain long, however. He was moved and 
excited as ke bad never been before in his life. 
What if, at last—at last he had found his child- 
love again. To some men, the boyish romance 
would have been merely an amusing incident, 
pleasant to look back upon; but to Carl Sey¬ 
mour it was an earnest truth, and might yet 
rule his whole life. As he etroUed homeward, 
he thought of it aU. He could remember now 
how the memory of the innocent eyee and pure 
Ups had restrained and comforted him; how he 
had dreamed of the childish faoe that had once 
nestled against his breast. The soft, distant 
sound of the waves brought back to him the 
time when Kathleen had fallen asleep in his 
arms, and he had carried her two miles over 
the shore, looking down at her, and wondering 
if ever woman or child was bo fair as this little 
maiden. Mark you, it was not of Kate Dave- 
uant he was dreaming—it was of Kathleen 


Ogilvie. The time had not yet come when he 
could understand that he loved the woman for 
what the 'child had been. New and again, 
something rose up before him vaguely, some 
thought which tried 'to connect this woman of 
the world, this (hvoe with his child-darling; 
but in some way he oould not make it clear to 
himself* and so wandered back almost uncon¬ 
sciously to the eld‘romance. 


CHAPTER V. 

The last sunbeam had faded, and the twilight 
set in, as he reached the Ocean House. Gerald 
Colycinth’s carriage, at that moment, dashed 
by, and Miss Davenant, in a pearly silk, and 
a fairy hat, waved her exquisitely gloved 
hand to him and .smiled. He found Brandon 
waiting for him. Poor Fred Brandon, in the 
tightest of boots, and the most remarkable of 
44 get ups,” and looking most abominably dole¬ 
ful. He, too, f had been added to the Cirqe’s 
train. Like Tom Griffith, he bad paid ruinous 
prices for bouquets for Miss Davenant to laqgh 
at. 

“I*ve been to Bay View,” he said, dis¬ 
mally. 44 Got there just in time to see that beg¬ 
gar, Colycinth, drive off with Miss Davenant. 
Confound it all!” 

A month ago, Seymour would have shrugged 
his shoulders, and drawn down the corners of 
his handsome mouth; but now he was silent, 
and—ah! far worse-felt a little curious pang, 
for which he could not account. Brandon 
grumbled eloquently. First, at the heat; next, 
at his boots; then at bis tailor; but, most of 
all, at 44 that muff of a Colycinth.” At last he 
started up to the window, with an exclamation 
of surprise, 

44 Here’s Carver coming down the Avenue. 
Mrs. Montgomery’s footman, you know. Won¬ 
der where he’s going to! Jove! he’s turning 
inhere!” 

The correct footman was, indeed, entering 
the hotel. Carl caught the last glimpse of his 
blue and drab livery as he passed up the steps. 

44 What can he be coming for?” said he, care¬ 
lessly. Before he had finished speaking, & 
slim, cream-colored envelope was handed to 
him, stamped with a scarlet monogram, and 
directed in a deliqate hand. Carl Seymour's 
face was generally a calm one, and noticeable 
for its fine, ivory pallor; but as he opened the 
note it changed and flushed, and his shapely 
hand shook a little. The note ran thus: 

“Dear Mr. Seymour —Of course, you have 
deceived an invitation for the Amateur Con- 
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oert? If l see you there to-night, I will show 
you the woman the world has made of Kath¬ 
leen Mavourneen.' Katb Davbkant.” 

Brandon looked ouriously at his companion, 
as he folded the' note slowly and replaced it 
in its envelope. The flush had died out of his 
face and left it colorless, as usual, but his hand 
was not steady yet, and his lips were half trem¬ 
bling. 

“ Going to the concert to-night?” he asked, 
at last. 

Brandon nodded, and replied, “That ama¬ 
teur affair, you mean? Tea. Alice Farnham 
introduced two or three tableaux into the 
programme, and Miss Davenant is great on 
tableaux.” 

Carl hardly heard him. He was thinking of 
the “ woman the world had made of Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” 

His wild fancies were proving themselves 
true, or, at least, he could only place that con¬ 
struction upon the letter he held in his hand. 
The few intervening hours between its'arrival 
and the concert seemed fairly to drag them¬ 
selves away. When' Brandon had gone, he 
went up to his sleeping-room, and watched the 
twilight deepen and deepen upon the distant 
sea, until the blue had darkened into purple* 
and until the purple was hung with dewy-eyed 
stars, and the great pearl moon swung high in 
the dome of heaven. Now and again he turned 
to glance at the lily-set Cly tie, gleaming whitety 
where the moonlight struck snowy shoulder and 
exquisite face. He did not quite understand 
the thrill, that was almost like a pain as it 
touched him, and he felt half-impatient at it; 
but still the thrill was there, and in spite of 
its tenderness, pain lay beneath it. 

But at length the hours of waiting were 
over, and he was seated in the little, crowded 
theatre. Amateur concerts and entertainments 
were pretty Alice Farnham’s hobby; and she 
was at the head of the committee who gave this 
entertainment for the benefit of the family of a 
disabled soldier. She came to Carl, this pretty 
Alice, when she saw him, and, bending over his 
seat, touched him on the shoulder with her fan. 

“I am so glad you are here,” she said, in 
her pretty, enthusiastic way. “I want you to 
see our tableaux. Miss Davenant arranged 
them nearly all. Look at your programme, 
and you will see her name in half a dozen.” 

Carl looked at the scented trifle of rose- 
tinted paper and gold lettering, and ran aver 
the list. He noticed one hand in all. The 
artistic taste and theatrical genius displayed 


struck him in every fresh title; but when he 
reached the bottom of the page he started. 

‘ 1 * Kathleen Mavourneen.’ Song in costume, 
by Miss Davenhnt.” 

Alice did not see the start, for at that mo¬ 
ment a gentleman came to take her behind the 
scenes. 

“ The curtain will be raised directly,” she 
said to Carl. “I want you to tell me after¬ 
ward what you think of ( Louise de Valliere.'” 

Five minutes after, the curtain was drawn 
up. The soene was the interior of a small 
Gothic chapel. Saints stood in the niches, tnd 
angels folded their wings above the stained 
glass windows. At one end, in the dim, mel¬ 
low light, a white marble cross stood revealed, 
and before this cross knelt a woman. This was 
the chapel of the Carmelites, and the kneeling 
figure was Louise de Valliere. Her heavy, 
pall-like, velvet robe swept the tiled floor be¬ 
hind her; her exquisite eyes were uplifted, full 
of pleading passion and despair; her hands 
clung to a rosary, and a richly-bound missal 
lay beside her, bearing upon its cover the 
miniature of her lost lover and king. Carl 
remembered the star-white face and purple 
eyes long after that, and shuddered as be 
thought of their despair, and the hollow sound 
of tfce tolling oonvent-beli. When, at last, the 
curtain fell, the audience broke into a storm 
of well-bred applause. Every one knew the 
perfect face, and dark-brown, unbound hair, 
and Hiss Davenant’s list of victims swelled to 
countless numbers. 

There seemed to be a great deal of curiosity 
about the final song. Carl could hear ques¬ 
tioning comments on every side. What coaid 
be made of “ Kathleen Mavourneen ?” people 
asked. In fact, the audience were quite anxious 
about it. But could the most anxious be more 
anxious than this man to whom this song wts 
to be the solution of a problem? He waited 
for it more than impatiently. Every now and 
then he caught sight of Miss Davenant passing 
to and fro, smiling and jesting, and listening 
to the repeated compliments, with the perfec¬ 
tion of graceful .good-breeding, which was 
habitual to her, and with her soft, low laugh 
ringing sometimes like music. 

But at length the end of the programme was 
reached. Seymour was almost glad when tho 
curtain fell upon “King Arthur and Guine¬ 
vere.” 

“ Last, but not least,” said a voice behind 
him. M * Kathleen Mavourneen.' Song in cos¬ 
tume, by Miss Davenant. Now we may expect 
a bonbon of artistic taste.” 
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There was a little pause, a sort of rest for 
fire minutes, in which the audience waited 
breathlessly, as an eager audience will wait, 
and then the curtain rose again. 

A little, broken hut, all tree-Bhadowed, a 
gray, old lichen-covered rock, by the side of 
a clear, deep-lobking spring, and in the soft¬ 
ened, stage-moonlight a girl standing alone. 
No expense had been spared to make the 
scenery natural. Carl knew the picture, and 
knew the slight, girlish figure resting against 
the old gray stone. A very slight figure it 
looked now, in the short, blue skirt and laced 
bodice, and more girlish than Miss Davenant 
had ever seemed before. A little scarlet cloak 
hung round her, and her hair fell loosely from 
its hood. Her very faoe seemed changed, as 
the soft, subdued light fell upon it. For a 
moment, there was a dead, breathless silence, 
and then she took a hesitating step forward, 
and began her song. We all know it—the soft, 
soft music and tender words. The orchestra, 
like all the other arrangements, was a piece of 
perfection, and the low throb of the accom¬ 
paniment rose like a deeper, fuller echo of 
every note she sung. Carl leaned forward— 
he could not help it—and after the first glance, 
shaded his face with his gloved hand, and only 
listened. Her little, fair hands hung clasped 
before her, and the voice that “fell like a fall¬ 
ing star” upon the enraptured audience, fell 
full of unshed tears. Ah! who shall say but 
that the purest part of her life came back to 
her then; who shall say but that if she might 
only have awakened in the moonlight a child 
once more, the white angels might have saved 
ner from the fever-dream of the life she had 
lived. Then it was, but never till then, that 
Carl Seymour knew ail he had lost, and all he 
had won; then, and not till then, did it come 
home to him, as a truth, a passionate, living 
truth, that this Kate Davenant and Kathleen 
Ogilvie, who were one and the same, held one 
and the same place in his heart. 

- “It mny be for years, and it may be forever; 

Ah! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart?” 

Then he looked up at her and met her eyes, 
the eyes of child Kathleen, the eyes he had 
loved all these long years. 

The song was ended, and as the last note 
died away, the spell upon her listeners was 
broken, and the applause burst forth. 

The little theatre had never heard such a 
tumult before. It swelled, and rang, and 
echoed again with bravos, and encores, and 
clappings. Th? select audience forgot that it 
was select, and became enthusiastic, and when 


the fair singer reappeared, bouquets were 
showered upon her. Carl had only a waxen- 
oupped camelia, but us it fell at her feet. Miss 
Davenant stooped and picked it up, and held it 
In her hand as she repeated her song. And then 
it was all over, and the orush and tumult of 
departure began. Carl made his way behind 
the scenes, and met Alice Farnham. 

“Ah, here you are!” said the young lady. 
“ Miss Davenant is in the manager’s room. I 
think she is expecting you.” 

“Miss Davenant!” he heard. “Miss Dave¬ 
nant!” on every side among the amateurs; and 
then he found himself in the little apartment 
dignified by the title of the manager’s room, 
standing before her—“Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
or Kate Davenant—which? Kate Davenant 
now, for she had changed her stage-dress, and 
waited in her graceful trailing robes. 

Kate Davenant for a moment, and then she 
forget herself, and looked up and down, and 
almost trembled; and the great tears stood in 
her eyes, and she was silent as though she 
coul 4 not speak. Seymour forget himself, too. 
His calm, haughty, emotionless self was lost, 
and he came to her and took hold of her hands, 
and held them, and looked down into her eyes, 
down, down, as no man had ever looked before. 

“The woman the world has made of little 
Kathleen,” he said. “ I thought I had lost you, 
mavourneen; and you have come back to me. 
To me!” he said. “To mel” 

“What am I to say?” she said, with a little 
trembling sweetness in her voice. “I am not 
Kathleen Ogilvie—I am Kate Davenant, what 
the world and its worldliness has left of your 
child, Kathleen.” 

“Iam willing to trust you,” was his answer. 
“Tell me, who wove this web for me?” 

“My aunt, as I call her,” she said, with the 
smile again. “But I am really her cousin, 
by a fiftieth remove. For the sake of the old 
blood, and my Davenant face, she took me, 
and amused herself with educating me. Dave¬ 
nant was my father’s name, and—and ” the 

patrician face flushed a little as she hesitated 
over her speech, “the world never knew that 
my mother had a right to it; she was but a 
poor girl of Irish parentage, whom he fell in 
love with when he was yachting on the coast 
of Maine, and secretly married.” 

Carl had not loosened his grasp upon her 
hands, but just then she remembered herself 
and dropped them from his clasp. 

“I knew you from the first,” she said, smil¬ 
ing. “When you gave me my glove at Mrs. 
Farnham’s crouquet-party, I recollected your 
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face, and connected it with your name, while 
you, faithless cavalier, had forgotten alL” 

“No,” he answered, “I had not forgotten, 
but 1 could not believe.” 

Having had time to recover her composure' 
she was quite Miss Davenant, new. Hiss Dave- 
nant softened, perhaps, but still the Circe. 

“I must find my aunt,” she said, her eyes a 
little downcast, under his steady gaze. “Will 
you please take me to her?” 

He laid her hand upon his arm, and held it 
in his own until he helped her into her car¬ 
riage ; then, with his farewell, he looked down 
at her again, as if waiting for something. 

The time had come when Miss Davenant had 
found a controlling power, and her eyelids 
drooped. 

“Come to-morrow,” she said, timidly. “I 
want—I should like to rtalk to you about old 
times.” 


Carl smiled, as she had not seen him soils 
before; a smile that brought the blood is to 
her checks. 

“I have found you,” he said. “I will not 
lose you again.” 

Then the carriage drove off. 

“Kate,” said Mrs. Montgomery, “that man 
is not going to make a second Tom Griffith of 
himself; and you ought to know better than to 
meddle with edge-tools, unless you wish to out 
your fingers.” 

Carl went home to his hotel, and found a 
moon-beam resting upon the Clytie’s face. 

‘<The woman the world has made of Kate 
Ogilvie,” he whispered. “I loved you then, I 
love you now. I will trust you, if 1 risk mj 
life upon it—darling!” 

He bent over and kissed the cold, whits 
shoulder with his passionate lips. 

(TO bk continued.) 


MY GARDEN BY THE SEA. 

BY 1 . C. I RUN. 


Them is a garden by the sea, 

Tranquil as eternity; 

Where oft I breathe In happy dreams, 
’Mid bowers so thickly roofed with rose, 
The spirit, lapped in leaves at noon. 
Forgetting earth and «J1 its pain, 

Is lulled asleep by falling rain, 

Or liquid lapse of streams; 

Now where one fronts the sunset’s glows, 
And one, the rising moon. 

And there’s a chamber latticed round 
With foliage, where the shady sound 
Is heard of bubbling, mossy springs. 

In Which I rest long 8ummer nights, 
Girt by the ambrosial solitude; 


While the doves nestle in sweet air, 
Flamed by one earnest star, and when 
I wake with stir of golden wings 
That round the open casement brood, 
And waves, and wavering lights. 
Among its flowers and fadeless trees, 
Its spacious, mystic silences. 

Its season lees monotonies 
Of sun and moon, and ocean-shore, 
And watery woodland’s undertone; 
The soul inspiring mellow breath. 
Secluded past domains of death. 
Through Beauty’s calm immensities, 
Delighted, silent, and alone. 

Would range for evermore. 


LIGHT AT E 

BY OABBI 

“Sister, are the evening shadows 
Creeping o’er the hill? 

Is it now the hush of twilight— 
is the night so still? 

‘\’Ah, my dear one I I must leave thee; 

Ere shall rise the morn, 

My sad soul shall break its bondage. 

And be newly born. 

“ Sweet, thy dying mother, weeping, 

Gave thee unto me. 

My own mother had been sleeping. 

Years, beneath the sea. 


ENING-TIME. 

d. mu. 

“ Now, when death's calm, holy stillnem 
Cometh unto me. 

My own precious child—my darling 
Give I unto thee. 

“Love her, when life’s lights and shadows 
Shifting, thou ahalt see; 

Take the shade, and give the sunshine, 

As I’ve given to thee. 

“Sister, angel* come to bear me 
To a Heavenly clime; 

Dark was Ufb, hut, oh! there cometh, 
Light at evening-timel'’ 
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BT MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


€< Dear Clara —I shall run down on Monday 
and see you, if Colyer can spare me. He 
sprained hiB foot last week, but it is better 
now. Sybil is studying hard. She plays the 
organ now—without salary, of course, for im¬ 
provement; but I think she is worth a thou¬ 
sand a year; so does Colyer. Professor Atkin¬ 
son was over here last night, and the rector 
called this morning. I suppose I can guess 
what they want. The fact is, Mr. Arnold likes 
Sybil, and, perhaps, the professor admires me; 
he acts like it. Now, if they would only change 
round, both Syb and I might be better pleased. 
However, I won’t trouble you with these mat¬ 
ters till I come. Some things are so provok¬ 
ing!” 

I, Nettie Wilson, finished and sealed my 
letter, then touched up my hair with a crim¬ 
son ribbon, (I am brown, and, some say, 
“bonny-looking,”) adjusted my work-basket 
with that precision which, long ago, earned me 
the title of “old-maid,” and sat down at my 
window, commanding a beautiful view of the 
river. 

Molly came up, a little dumpling of a girl, 
who goes of errands for me, and makes herself 
generally useful. 

“Take that letter to the post-office, Molly,” 
I said, stitchiftg away. “I thought I heard 
the bell ring. Did anybody come in?” 

“ Professor Atkinson, Miss,” said Molly, | 
with a quick smile^ 

“And Sybil is there?” 

“ Yes, Miss.” 

“ On thorns, and don’t know how to send for ; 
me,” I said, totto voce. “Well, I suppose I must 
go down; she begged me to when I could. If 
the man would only say something it would 
soon be over.” 

I gathered my ruffling up and thrust it into 
the basket; took my worsted-work from the 
drawer, and put on a manner of ease that I 
feSr my face belied. 

Sybil was just crossing the room to where 
the grafcd piano stood, with a roll of music in 
her hand.' She was dark, like myself, but 
petite and childlike. “A graceful little thing!” 
her friends called her; so she was, and a genius 
in the bargain. 

I said “Good-morning” to the professor, 


whose really handsome face flushed to the 
forehead, all on account of my presence, of 
course; and I could not but feel flattered, for 
the prQfessor is a power,, even in this notable 
city. 

“I was just going to sing ‘Mavourneen’ for 
Mr. Atkinson,” said Sybil, from the piano; 
“but it is peculiarly your song, Nettie, and 
now you are here, I am sure you will favor 
him. I am so glad you come; for I haven’t 
fed Dickie this morning, and I hear him call¬ 
ing me.” 

“I shall be very much pleased,” the profes¬ 
sor said, with a queer look, which I translated 
into an intense gratification at the exchange, 
as Sybil went out—poor child! to envy me a 
little, perhaps. 

So I sang and played without much heart, 
I fear; and Mr. Atkinson came up to the piano, 
and looked on absently, and applauded. I ran 
my fingers over the keys in a listless manner 
after the song. 

“Is there anything else you would like?” I 
asked. 

“ Thank you, you are very kind,” he said. 
“I prefer you to play your own favorites;” 
and he moved back a little. I chose a sonata 
of, I dare not say how many pages: but it was 
good practice. 

Perhaps I was half through, when I heard a 
great sigh, somewhere, and, of course, there 
was an end of my enthusiasm. Was that sigh 
for me? I finished at the fourteenth page, and 
turned leisurely about. The professor stood 
with his hands, folded behind him, (what a 
splendid profile he had!) looking at two large, 
beautifully-colored photographs—one Sybil’s, 
and one mine. Of course, the perusal of my 
lineaments provoked the sigh. 

“Don’t you think them good pictures?” I 
asked. 

He evidently had forgotten that I had stop¬ 
ped, for he started and flushed again. 

44 They are good pictures,” he said. 

44 Sybil’s is the best,” I continued, going to¬ 
ward him; '“but we have a better picture than 

that of her. It was taken by-,” and I 

mentioned a celebrated name, “ when he was 
here last summer. He quite fell in love with 
j Sybil,” I added, laughing. 
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“Ah! no wonder, no wonder!” he said, with 
some emphasis. “Your sister is a very lovely 
girl, Miss Nettie;” and he fixed his gray eyes 
upon me. 

“Yes, she is,” I replied; “and as good and 
gifted as she is lovely. I am nowhere beside 
her, with her gifts and graces.” His eyes fell, 
nor did he look up till I had found the picture, 
a small water-color sketch, but instinct with 
life and power. 

“How like her! How very like her!” he 
said, taking it in his hand—poor man, how it 
trembled! I almost resolved to be gracious to 
him. But he would give me no opportunity. 
How long he gazed at that picture, “trying to 
make up his mind what to say,” thought I. 

At that moment little Molly opened the 
door. 

“Mr. Arnold,” she said, “in the sitting- 
room.” 

“Ask him to come in here,” I responded, 
my heart fluttering now. 

Molly went out; the professor pnt back the 
picture reluctantly, looking at me, as I thought, 
very tenderly. Then he excused himself, wait¬ 
ing only long enough to bow (I noticed he never 
gave his hand) to the rector, as he came in. 

“Now it’s Sybil's turn,” thought I, with a 
failing heart, as Mr. Arnold came forward, as 
much composed as the professor had been. 

“Pray, be seated, Mr. Arnold,” I said, not 
quite Bure of my own self-possession, for I 
always trembled at sight of his melting brown 
eyes; and Mr. Arnold obediently took the large 
reception-chair, and pulled at his beard a little 
nervously. 

“You have seen this picture of my sister, I 
believe ?” 

“Oh, yes! It does her justice, does it not ?” 
And then, with a queer smile, “what does Pro¬ 
fessor Atkinson think of it?” 

“He was delighted; says it is the only pic¬ 
ture he ever saw that seemed absolutely per¬ 
fect.” 

“ Miss Sybil is quite well?” he inquired, and 
I thought dwelt with peculiar tenderness upon 
the name—Sybil is such a pretty name! 

“ She is here to answer for herself,” I re¬ 
plied; for Sybil, to whom Molly had tele¬ 
graphed, supposing that I was as uneasy as 
I had previously imagined her to be, had 
promptly responded to the impression, and 
there she was cool and quiet. 

“Now I hope you are satisfied,” I said, to 
myself, half angrily, apostrophizing the doctor, 
who was, in his way, as handsome a man, nay, 
I thought handsomer, than Professor Atkin¬ 


son. So I stole out from the room like a 
guilty thing, and ran up stairs, all my compo¬ 
sure gone. 

“It's only because he looks so well in his 
surplice, and reads so charmingly,” 1 mut¬ 
tered, to myself, walking the floor. “I don’t 
believe I care a pin’s point for him;” but I 
did, and the worst of it was, I was thoroughly 
persuaded in my own mind that I did. I loved 
him, not for his surplice, or his sweet voice, or 
his admirable gifts, but for his goodness, his 
childlike simplicity, his gentleness, and his 
genius. 

Mentally, Professor Atkinson and the rector 
were men of extraordinary talent. I was sure, 
likewise, that Sybil cared nothing for the rec¬ 
tor, and in the depths of her soul cherished & 
pure and sacred passion for the good professor, 
who, when she was under his charge at school, 
had guided her mind to the treasures of know¬ 
ledge, and taught her all unwittingly to love 
her teacher. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to 
wait with patience till my brother Colyer’s 
lame foot could go 'without me, and run off to 
aunt Clara’s. She was a buxom little auntie, 
only a year older than myself; had married 
well, and lived in very good style ten miles 

from B--. Perhaps, if Colycr and Sybil 

could spare me, I might stay there for a term 
of months; and absence would, perhaps, cure 
me of my foolish passion, so I termed it, of 
the man who loved my sister Sybil. What she 
would do in the meantime I did not stop to ask. 
I felt positive that she was as fond of Professor 
Atkinson as I of the dear, good rector of “All 
Souls.” 

Well, Colyer was nicely by the following 
Monday; and in the meantime Sybil had given 
me an item of news' for my delectation—the 
rector was coming ip “Grace Church” in 

B- on the following month. That would 

cut my visit short. 

“When you went out that day*” her letter 
continued, “I did hope he would say some¬ 
thing, so that I could send him away; but he 
did nothing but talk of you—couldn’t get up 
the courage, poor fellow; and the professor 
hasn’t been here since you went away. Bid 
you ever see two sucly queer ones before?” 

Meantime, I was trying to forget Clara re¬ 
ceived a great deal of company, and as soon 
as it was known that I could sing, there was 
but little rest for me at my aunt’s parties. 

“Now, Nettie,” she said to me, one day, 
“you are greatly admired, and I have two er 
three chances for you in my mind’s eye. Bid 
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you notice the young man whom Charley called | 
Leonard, last evening?” j 

“Yes,” I replied, “one could hardly help 
it.” 

Clara smiled. 

“ Perhaps he u a trifle vain,” she said; “but 
look how rich he is! Why, he owns a whole 
township, and his uncle has just left him a 
hundred thousand dollars. Charley says he 
is good, too; and I think he must be, for he 
has made his mother and his sister independ* 
ent, and don’t have the fast look that distin¬ 
guishes the young men generally.” 

“Well, and what of him?” 

“ He admires you, that’s all. You’d be a 
lucky girl to get him, Nettie. He might have 
anybody, he is so popular.” 

I shook my head. 

44 But here you are going on twenty-three, 
dear,” she continued, earnestly; “and though 
you have such a pretty way of laughing with 
your eyes, it does make crows-feet. I don’t 
see how you’ve lived to this age without liking 
anybody.” 

44 1 do like plenty,” I replied. 

•‘Yes, but you know what I mean well 
enough,” she answered, with a little laugh; 
“without thinking more than all the world of 
somebody.” Her blue eyes were upon me; I 
colored violently. She was quick-witted, and 
suddenly asked, 

“Who is it?” 

I was never so confused—I was never so 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. My face had 
brought me into scrapes many a time—it was 
such a tell-tale. 

44 Then there is no hope for Leonard Ryder?” 
she said, laughing heartily. 

“There’s no’ hope for anybody just now,” I 
retorted, and hurried from her presence as 
soon as I could. 

A letter came from Colyer. How long was I 
going to stay? Syb had grown a regular 
mope—never was any one more changed. She 
wouldn’t play for him, and she would be off 
at that horrid “All Souls,” (excuse the ex¬ 
pression, reader, but that’s what he did say, 
though in his better moods he loved the little 
church dearly,) to practice forever on the 
organ; he believed she was organ-mad. Be¬ 
sides that, he had taken cold in his foot, and 
had to lie on the sofa all daylong. He wanted 
somebody to talk to; aunt Clara had her hus¬ 
band and her baby; he thought she might 
spare me, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
I had decided not to return for a month, and 
there were two weeks yet. I could not, and I 


would not see the rector again, if it was pos¬ 
sible to avoid it. This I did not tell Colyer, 
however, but wrote a long letter to Sybil, 
taking her to task for neglecting her thirty- 
year-old brother, and stating in positive terms 
when I should be home. 

' The following week brought me a note from 
Sybil. She had been so much engaged—so 
constantly busy! Colyer was out, had walked 
half a mile that day—and such a lively day as 
it was. I should never guess who she had 
been out riding with; and Gypsy behaved, she 
said, “like an angel;” but that is extravagant, 
for Gyp is a horse. Then she told me about 
her household affairs, of her music; the pro¬ 
gress she made on the organ; and, altogether, 
the letter was so full of heart-sunshine, that I 
inferred that the professor, despairing of me, 
had transferred his colors over to my beautiful 
sister. 

“The best thing he could do,” I said. 

Leonard Ryder did, as aunt Clara said, ap¬ 
pear to be smitten. He called nearly every 
day; he sent me bouquets of the most mag¬ 
nificent flowers that ever bloomed. He had an 
honest face, by no means handsome or spirited, 
and his tastes were purely domestic. I began 
to take myself to task for not liking him. His 
sister was a beautiful girl; his mother one of 
those rare dames who seem to have stepped 
out of some time-worn picture-frame—stately, 
genial, and quaintly stylish. I was very much 
prepossessed in favor of them, and wished that 
I could love the son and brother. I thought 
of his elegant house, his splendid span, and 
that I might have ease and comfort all my life— 
but these things tempted me not. 

Still, I had almost yielded to the suggestions 
and entreaties of Clara, who was happily mar¬ 
ried herself, and wanted all her friends to be, 
when Mr. Ryder came there one day, and, as 
the novel-writers say, laid his heart and for¬ 
tune at my feet. 

I told him candidly, that I esteemed but 
could not love him. 

44 Would I not learn to love him?” Indeed, 
I saw he was a suitor who would not be lightly 
shaken off. 

“Come to-morrow,” I said, “and I will give 
you my final answer.” Poor fellow! he looked 
so radiant at that, I have always been sorry 
that I did not follow the natural instincts of 
my heart, and award him his fate then and 
there. But I did not; perhaps, unconsciously, 
I had the fear of Clara before my eyes. 

It was ten o’clock the next morning, and I 
had just completed a letter for home, and 
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directed it, when the servant came in with a 
telegraph dispatch. Something told me there 
Was news of evil import within, add my lingers 
trembled as I opened it. 

“Sister Nettie —Sybil has been thrown 
from her horse; not expected to live. Come on 
by first train. “Colter.’* 

That was all—three lines only; bat how 
fraught with anguish 1 I went to Clara, tear¬ 
less. The tidings shocked her. 

“Beautiful little Sybil!” she mnrmured, 
with pale Ups—“and the train don’t go till 
this afternoon.” 

“ I must go now,” I said; and even as I spoke 
a card was put in my hand. 

PHILIP ARNOLD, 

RECTOR “ALL 80UL8.” 

How I felt at that moment I cannot tell. 
Perhaps in my heart was a dim consciousness 
that he had come, in some mysterious manner, 

straight from B-, and knew aU about it. I 

met him struggling with my grief. 

“My dear Miss Nettie!” he cried, starting 
forward, “pray, pray what has happened?” 

I told him in broken words. 

“I am going back to B-- immediately,” 

he said. “My carriage is at the door. I 
called to—to—inquire after your health; Sybil 
wished it, and, indeed, my own preferences— 
my own- I beg your pardon, I am keep¬ 

ing you waiting”—and he moved back, con¬ 
fusedly. 

In an hour we were miles from Clara’s. I 
was quiet, communing with my own sorrowftil 
thoughts. 

At last the rector said, in a low voice, and 
Badly, 


“Poor Atkinson!” 

I looked up at him. An impulse came over 
me, and I yielded to it 

“And poor Mr. Arnold !” 

“’Why do you say that?” he asked, looking 
straight ahead. ‘‘Sybil was a sweet little 
friend—but nothing more; never anything 
more;” and then fie turned and looked at 
me. 

That blessed moment! When I learned what 
that look meant! When it thrilled me to the 
soul, and I had no answer for it, save fervid 
blush es. 

And all this time he had loved me, while 
the professor had worshiped Sybil. 

When we got home, Colyer came to meet us. 
Sybil was out of danger, be said—her injuries 
were not as severe as they had been thought 
to be; and as he Ufted me ont, I went into the 
bouse on air. Up I rushed into 8ybil*s room. 
She was very pale, poor thing! but her face 
was sweeter and more beautiful than ever it 
had Beemed before. And there sat the pro¬ 
fessor, handsomer than ever. 

Sybil whispered, as I bent down to kiss her, 
“Is it all right now, Nettie?” 

And I replied, holding back my tears, “All 
right, thank God!” 

They only came to an understanding yester¬ 
day. You see they were both bashftil, and, 
I’m afraid, the least bit jealous. 

I answered poor Leonard by letter. Clara 
told me, afterward, that he came there that 
afternoon, quite expectant and happy. A week 
after he went to Europe, and returned in six 
months, married, of coarse, to a beautiful 
woman. 

Philip has decided to stay at “All Souls;” 
and I am his happy wife and helper. 


THE OLD HOUSE. 

BT MARIE 8. LADD. 


The south wind sweeps, in gusty swell, 
Around its walls with sullen gloom. 

And swings its tongueless,tilting belli 
And moaning sighs from room to room. 

The snow whirls through the shattered panes, 
Sifting against the oaken wall, 

Stained with the dull and drenching rains 
That through the open ralters fkll. 

A tripple purpose, so ’tls said, 

It served, a score of years or more, 

When houses, here, Were scarce as bread— 

It then was tavern, church, and store. 


And village prate, of this old house, 

Bean many a vein of interest deep; 

Of nights of grief, or wild carouse. 

The babbling records duly keep. 

Of weddings, with tbetf gleeful train, 

And dark processions, moving slow; 

Thus winding from the mystic skein 
That threads the life we lead below. 

Yet these the gossips could repeat 
Of all old homes, where there have slept 

Pair children, filled with visions fleet, 

Where mothers long bare watched arid wept 
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BT TBBNB 

Ik the narrow strip of grave-yard, which 
modern improvement has left to an old church, 
what was once the neighborhood of London, 
bat is now part of the huge metropolis itself, 
may be found, by careful search, a square 
stone, cracked across and half-covered with 
earth and dark-yellow grass. Its barely legible 
inscription reads: 

THB AYLMER FAMILY. 

It covers the moiith of a vault, unopened for 
a century. One hundred years ago, when the 
church was the center of a scattered country 
village, the last and loveliest of the Ayltners 
was laid under that Btone. 

Maud Aylmer was so beautiftil, that it was 
an event in one’s life to have seen her. Old 
men remembered, at three-score-and-ten, the 
“sudden awe and adoration” that fell upon 
them, when, as little boys, they first saw this 
woman; and ever afterward, when they heard 
of angels, they thought of her. 

She was of medium height, with a figure in¬ 
clined to fullness, but perfect in all its propor¬ 
tions. Nature had exaggerated nothing, left 
nothing unfinished in her; from her stately 
head, crowned with abundant chestnut hair, 
to the arched instep of her small, plump foot, 
there was no fault to be found. But it was the 
beauty of Venus rather than Diana. 

This beautiful creature had but one passion— 
inordinate, insatiable, unscrupulous love of ad¬ 
miration. 

She was the daughter of a country gentle¬ 
man, who lived on his small estate near a vil¬ 
lage not far from London. Estate and village 
have long ago been swallowed np in the growth 
of the city. On the site of Aylmer Hall is built 
a row of splendid shops with plate-glass fronts 
on their ground floors; and a roaring thorough¬ 
fare takes the course of the main cross-walk in 
the beautiful, old-fashioned garden, and runs 
right over the spot where stood the lattice sum¬ 
mer-house, buried in roses and honeysuckles, 
in which the beauty of Aylmer sc often sat with 
her guests and admirers. 

Her mother w*s a confirmed invalid, her 
father a jovial squire, given to good dinners 
and fox-hunting. Both thought this child of 
their old age a faultless angel, and all she did 
was right in their eyes. 


ABOILYN. 

A lady of some rank and fashion, a distant 
relative of the Aylmers, struck with Maud’s 
great beauty, had carried her to London and 
presented her at court. Having no daughters 
herself* this lady was oharmed to chaperon so 
brilliant a debutante , for Maud was instantly 
the most admired young lady in London. Lady 
Hyde made the visit as long a one as possible, 
nor was Maud unwilling to stay. The life of 
a reigning belle charmed and fascinated her, 
and developed to its full extent the ruling pas¬ 
sion of her life. At balls, theatres, conversa¬ 
ziones, in the drives of the Park, in the social 
circle, everywhere, she was followed, flattered, 
and adored. Many offers of marriage were 
made her in her first season, but none that 
satisfied the ambition her zealous chaperon had 
inspired; and Maud herself had fixed upon a 
coronet as the price of her charms. 

Lady Hyde admired the nonchalance and 
self-possession of her protege , and wondered 
that the adoration she received did not turn 
her head. The fact was that Maud’s vanity, 
deep, broad, calmly flowing, like some majestic 
river, felt no increase from the drops of flat¬ 
tery with which she was sprinkled. Incense 
was her due, admiration the feeling she was 
born to inspire. She was good-humored, be¬ 
cause entirely satisfied with herself and her 
position; she made no pretensions, they were 
unnecessary, since the first plaoe was yielded 
her as her right. She had no affeotations, they 
were uncalled-for, when she had only to come, 
be seen, and conquer. 

And so the yonng Earl of Lilberne, unwilling 
to confess that he loved a woman for her beauty 
alone, extolled to himself the amiability, sim¬ 
plicity, and good sense of this “wild rose, un¬ 
conscious of her own charms/’ But he would 
not offer himself to her at once; he wished to 
owe his success to his merit, not to his coro¬ 
net; and, besides, as he really loved her, he 
actually doubted whether she would accept 
him, in Bpite of his earldom and his rent-roll! 

When, at last, Maud’s doting parents, unable 
to spare any longer their darling, their young¬ 
est, and last remaining child, recalled her to 
their lonely home, the earl begged leave to 
visit her there. Leave granted readily, but 
not too readily; with the fine instinct of a 
born coquette, she noted the modeBt reserve 
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he expected of her, and allowed him to think 
he was making only very gradual advances in 
her favor. She meant to marry him, unless a 
marquis or a *duke should step in before him; 
she was sure her fish was caught—so she let 
him play. There was no hurry. 

And in the meantime she amuBed herself. 
Many others besides the earl asked permission 
to visit her. She held court in old Aylmer 
Hall, unchaperoned, unquestioned, enjoying a 
degree of liberty unusual to English girls in 
that age, too common among American girls in 
this. Mrs. Aylmer never appeared. The squire, 
absorbed in his farming, his field-sports, and 
his boon companions, knew no more of his 
daughter’s visitors than she chose to tell in an¬ 
swer to his boisterous questions. “ How many 
offers had you to-day, Maudlin? Has a duke 
come to cut out your earl? Who was that fine 
young spark I met in the Lime Avenue?” To 
which Maud would give jeBting answers that 
told nothing, for she knew her father was in¬ 
discreet over his bottle. 

So she was left to herself—given over to her 
own devices. Trained in the usages of good j 
society, she acknowledged the existence of; 
others by the ordinary courtesies of life, but j 
she had no friend, she loved no one. She re- j 
garded all young men as her possible victims, j 
all young women as her probable rivals, and ; 
all other people as nonentities. She had no 
accomplishments, except coquetry, of which 
she was mistress—no intellectual or industrial 
pursuits. She seemed to have no religion, no 
serious thoughts. She only worshiped her own 
beauty, only craved an acknowledgment of the 
power it gave her over every man she met. 
She was a flirt from her cradle. Her only aim 
in life was to attract passionate admiration. 
This desire grew with what it fed upon, and 
absorbed the current of her being. It was not 
enough that the men she chose to fascinate 
should think her the loveliest of women, should 
worship her as a queen, and diffidently offer 
themselves to her in marriage. At first that 
triumph was enough, hoc* she grew weary of 
its sameness. She began to torment her lovers, 
to keep them in suspense, and fill them alter¬ 
nately with hope and despair. She became a 
consummate actress, and could call at will a 
soft blush to her shell-tinted cheek, or suffuse 
her melting gray eyes with tears. She went 
further; in tete-a-tetes with an adorer, in the 
large, lonely house and bowery garden; she 
was not chary of words of love, and even per¬ 
mitted caresses that thrilled the heart of their 
beetower, to whom, perhaps, the next day in 


public, she would scarcely speak, for her ca¬ 
price knew no bounds. 

In London, at the house of a lady who deco¬ 
rated her parties with lions, and especially 
loved mysterious lions, Maud had met Robert 
Greville. The hostess, circling round her 
roomB, and causing her guests to open wide 
eyes of wonder, as she whispered little scraps 
of the history of one to another, saw Maud look 
toward the pale young man with keen, black 
eyes, and instantly proceeded to astonish her 
with an account of him. 

“That is a. very mysterious person, Bliss 
Aylmer. A young Englishman, educated in 
Germany. He Bpends most of his time travel¬ 
ing, nobody knows where. He disappears for 
months, and then suddenly comes back to Lon¬ 
don ; and he knows everything that has hap¬ 
pened in his absence. They say he studies 
magic, and has sold his soul to Satan. He 
rarely goes into society. I got him to come 
to-night by promising that he should meet Hr. 

-.” (She named the most distinguished 

physician and chemist of the day.) “He has 
not spoken to any lady but me to-night. They 
say he hates women, and has never been in 
love.” 

It was not an uncommon thing for some mis¬ 
chievous wag to hoax this good lady wiih wi)j 
stories about innocent, unpretending people, to 
make them “lions” in her eyes. She was once 
made to believe that an honest gentleman, a 
chance acquaintance of berB, had been sus¬ 
pected of murdering his wife. Of course, she 
; had him at her next aotree, and circulated the 
! delightful horror. In a day or two, by acci¬ 
dent, it came to the ears of its hero, and his 
rage can be imagined. 

Her embellished edition of Robert Greville’s 
history was drawn from a parallel source. The 
facts were that his foreign education had rather 
spoiled him for English society; he had a taste 
for scientific experiment, and a distaste for the 
boisterous vices and amusements of the age; 
and a moderate fortune enabled him to spend 
his time as he pleased. He rather cultivated 
his reputation for eccentricity; it amused him 
and gave him more liberty. 

One word in Mrs. L-’s sketch decided 

Maud. “He has never loved.” She signified 
her royal pleasure that he should be presented 
to her. “ He shall love me,” she said to herself. 

And so he loved her. He came to Aylmer 
oftener than the earl, than any other visitor. 
Maud took care, however, that the earl and he 
should never meet. 

The Earl of Lilberne loved Maud Aylmer like 
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a knight of old. He endowed her with all man¬ 
ner of imaginary virtues end perfections, and 
treated her as he would have treated a queen. 
Robert Greville soon divined or discovered her 
character, but he could not resist the spell of 
her loveliness; he adored her and despised 
her. Maud speedily found that with him she 
had no part to act, he knew her thoroughly; 
and since he admired her bone the less, she 
liked him the better for it; it put her at ease. 

He worked on her foibles to win her favor. 
He praised her beautiful hand, and she let him 
take it in both his, and pose the taper fingers, 
resting on his palm, in the position in which 
they ought to be sculptured. She let him hold 
it, and comment, and comment on the delicate 
rosy nails, the blue veins lacing the pearly 
wrist; and she hardly withdrew it when he 
pressed the soft palm with passionate force to 
his lips. 

He expressed a wi«h to see her rich chestnut 
hair unconfined; and by an unaccountable ac¬ 
cident, on his next visit, the structure into 
which it was erected gave way, and the whole 
apparatus of pins and combs had to be taken 
ooL The glorious masses of softness and lustre 
fell over her white Bhoulders and reached be¬ 
low her waist. Could Robert resist drawing a 
long tress through his band; to admire its color 
and texture? And could Maud refuse when be 
begged her for a little look that could not be 
missed? She gave it to him, and her soft gray 
eyes met his with a look so sweet, so like a 
soul looking out of them, (only I think there 
was none,) that he began to think he was mis¬ 
taken, after all; she had a heart, and he was 
winning it. 

In short, he lost his head, as she meant he 
should, and fell deeper and deeper in love with 
her. 

He asked her to be bis wife. She refused, 
but in a manner that encouraged him to yield 
to her winning prayer “not to cease to be her 
friend, to visit her as usual.” Yet he had been 
so sure of success that be was enraged with 
her; and once, as he rode home, he raised his 
right hand to heaven to swear that he would 
never see her again; but at that instant there 
rose before his mind's eyes the look in Maud’s 
when she gave him the tress of hair; the oath 
«ras unsworn; and on the day when she allowed 
him to visit her, he presented himself as usual. 
Maud had expected him, and he imagined her 
blush of triumphant vanity was one of plea¬ 
sure. 

. During his absence, the Earlof Lilberne bad 
offered himself to Miss Aylmer, and been 
Vol. LVIII .—14 


accepted. There being no reasons for delay, as 
early a day was fixed for their marriage as the 
necessary preparations would permit. And 
Maud wore on her finger the earl’s circlet of 
blazing diamonds, everywhere but in Robert 
Grevilie’s presence. 

To keep up the pretence of friendship while 
he was winning his way farther, Greville tried 
to interest Maud in topics foreign to her daily 
life; in her acquaintances in London, in his 
travels, and even in his scientific pursuits. 

One day he brought her, in a 'sealed glass- 
case, a damask rose, with a bud -or two, and a 
spray of green leaves. 

“How long has it been gathered, do you 
think?” he asked. 

“Since this morning,” answered Maud. 

“At Damascus, in a huge field, which was 
one sea of roses, I cut faat blossom six years 
ago.” 

Maud looked up in silent wonder. 

“ 1 have discovered a method of embalming 
flowers. That rose will keep its freshness till 
it crumbles into dust.” 

She raised her eyes to the large mirror. 

“ If you could find a secret to keep me beau¬ 
tiful forever! I shall grow old-” She stop¬ 

ped and shuddered. 

“I could make your beauty imperishable, 
but you must die first. Do not grieve, sweet 
Maud; you have many long years of youth and 
beauty before you. And to those who love you, 
you will never grow old.” 

Maud smiled with moist eyes. Not the in¬ 
voluntary thrill in your voice, Robert Greville, 
but the thought that her beauty muBt fade, 
brought those tears. 

“Will you give it to me?” she said, holding 
the rose. “You never gave me anything.” 

Before her tears and her smiles, all his re¬ 
solutions melted. 

“I have given yon niy life, my soul!” he 
cried. “Maud, you must love roe. It is im¬ 
possible that love like mine should meet no re¬ 
turn. Tell me that you only refuse me to try 
me. Maud, no woman was ever loved as I love 
you; no other man can ever worship your 
beauty as I do. I note its smallest detail; I 
watch with untiring delight eaoh attitude, 
gesture, and glance, revealing some new grace 
and charm. Be mine; let me dedicate my life 
to your happiness. I shall only live to love 
you; your lightest whim shall be my law, to 
worship you shall be my religion. Speak to 
me, Maud!” 

It pleased the lovely aotress to hide her 
triumph in a veil of the deepest sadness. 
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“Do you really love me so much, Robert?” 
Bhc asked, in a low, sweet, moved voice. 

He threw himself at her feet, and covered 
her hand with kisses. 

“ Maud, I no longer know myself; you possess 
me like an evil spirit. I cannot forget you 
one moment. As I walk through the crowded, 
noisy streets, your image rises before me. 1 
sec you, I feel your presence as plainly as I do 
this instant; and I hear nothing, see nothing 
that passes around me. Then 1 suddenly wake 
as from a dream, and remember where I am. 
Do you doubt my devotion? What can I say or 
do to prove it?” 

She moved away from him and averted her 
head. A glittering tear fell between him and 
the light. He followed l^pr and clasped her in 
his arms. 

“My darling, why do you weep? Have I 
offended you? I would die sooner than cause 
those lovely eyes to shed one tear. Tell me 
what grieves you?” 

And while she pretended to weep, he petted, 
and caressed, and soothed her like a child. 

Then he urged his suit again. Cut she 
pressed her hand on his lips. 

“ Do not ask me to marry you, Robert. Do 
not ask me why I am so sad. Only love me, 
and do not leave me.” 

His warmest pleading could not force an 
explanation, either in this interview or in 
others that followed. She treated him like an 
accepted lover; received him with delight, 
parted from him with every sign of sorrow, 
and seemed perfectly happy in his presence; 
but at any mention of the future, she relapsed 
into tears or agitated silence. The vain beauty's 
plan of campaign was to persuade him that she 
was being forced to give her hand to another, 
while-she loved him. She was preparing for 
a grand coup. She wanted to see his rage and 
despair when she told him at last of her ap¬ 
proaching marriage; and to make his fall 
greater, by contrast, she was now raising him 
to the seventh heaven by leading him to be¬ 
lieve she loved him, and that only Borne slight 
or imaginary obstacle separated them. She 
had not intelligence enough to Appreciate the 
danger of thus trifling with a man of Greyille’s 
violent passions and headstrong temper; and 
she was equally incapable of appreciating the 
moral turpitude, and the shameful indelicacy 
of her conduct. 

As for Greville, though he had surrendered 
himself soul and body to his passion; though 
he believed in Maud's lore, glimpses of the 
truth would sometimes flash across his usually 


aoute mind. An uneasy fear hauntel him; he 
half felt himself deceived, and at times, know¬ 
ing Maud's character, he cursed himself for 
being her slave; and when he dwelt on her 
possible deceit, a movement of rancorous hate 
stirred within him. 

It is in such crises in a man’s life that the 
value of principle makes itself felt. Robert 
Greville had no fixed principles, no religions 
faith. “The honor of a gentleman was his 
guarantee of well-doing to the world and him¬ 
self; and that is but a feeble barrier against 
furious passions and fancied impunity. 

In the meantime the marriage preparations 
advanced a pace. Maud secluded herself from 
ordinary visitors, and reveled in the joys of 
new millinery. The earl refurnished his Lon¬ 
don mansion with lavish magnificence, fondly 
planning a wonderful surprise for his simple 
country beauty. 

Greville heard nothing of these things, from 
the fact that he had altogether abandoned the 
London society which he never willingly fre¬ 
quented. His friends believed him to have 
gone abroad. 

The day came on which Maud must tell 
Greville the secret he bAd so often plead for in 
vain. 

After much cogitation as to the manner in 
which she should break the news to him, she 
decided to rush in the room, and, in a voice 
strangled with sobs, to cast her announcement, 
like a bomb-shell, in his face. 

But on the day before this momentous inter¬ 
view, Greville, in glancing over a London 
paper, caught at Maud’s name under the head¬ 
ing, “Approaching Marriage in High Life.” 
The account was too minute and circumstantial 
to admit & doubt of its truth. The day was 
named, the bishop who was to officiate, the 
bridemaids and groomsmen, and, according to 
the fashion of the times, the amount of settle¬ 
ment upon the bride. Greville drank to the 
dregs the full cup of bitterness, in the certain 
knowledge that he had been duped and played 
with by a woman whose intellect he despised, 
and whose character he did not respect. Rag** 
mortification, wounded pride, disappointed pas* 
sion. tore his heart like vultures. 

When Maud entered the room in which he^ 
awaited her, the ghastly pallor of his faev 
the wild brightness of his eyes, startled her 
out of all power to act the little scene she 
had proposed to herself. She saw he already 
knew what she was about to tell him. 

She advanced with downcast eyes, and wbia 
near him, suddenly raised to his face bet 
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sweetest, saddest look, and offered him her 
hands, pressed together as if supplicating 
pardon. He seized them in one of his, and 
laid the other on her shoulder. 

44 Are you going to marry the Earl of Lil- 
beme on this day five weeks?” he asked, in a 
low, stern voice. 

“They made me promise,” was her faltering 
■ answer. 

“Who?” 

“ My father and mother, and Lady Hyde.” 

“ HofW long ago did you promise?” 

She antedated her engagement two months, 
to cover the time of her refusal of himself. 
Greville was, by chance, aware that at the 
period she named, the Earl of Lilberne, on 
public business, was absent in a distant part 
of the kingdom. That her parents were forc¬ 
ing their petted darling to marry against her 
will, was a transparent absurdity. If any 
softer feeling had survived the shock in Gre- 
vifle’s mind, this deliberate attempt to deceive 
him still, banished it forever. Maud would I 
have risked less by making no excuse, dropping 
all further pretence. But she rushed on to 
her ruin. 

A strange change came*over Greville’s face; 
he fixed a cold, hard, curious look on Maud’s 
face. “.Has she really a soul?” he asked him¬ 
self. He relaxed his grasp of her hands. She 
drew them away, and laid her arms lightly 
round his neck. 

“Robert, do not look at me so,” she cried; 
“pity me, and forgive mel” 

“Pity you, my lady countess!” he said, in a 
jesting tone. “Why, no, I shall congratulate 
you, and envy your husband. A coronet will 
become this white brow rarely.” He clasped 
her waist, smoothed back her rich hair, and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. “What if I 
were to tell him how often I have kissed it?” 

A blush of anger and. alarm—not shame— 
rose to the roots of her hair. She made a vain 
effort to release herself. 

“But you are a gentleman, Robert; you will 
not do that,” she said, anxiously. 

“No, you are right, I will not do that. 
Maud, tell me, do you love the earl?” 

“You know I do not. Let me go.” 

The coquette felt greatly piqued. Her prey 
; seemed to have escaped her. He was giving 
j her up without a struggle, without one word 
J of angei* or regret. 

“One moment. When shall I see you again, 
Maud?” 

* “I cannot see you again.” 

“But you must, darling.'* Never had his 


voice been tenderer or more impassioned. 
“Can you ask me to take leave of you forever, 
at the very moment when I find I must lose 
you? Give me a little time to learn to bear 
our parting. See me again, sweet Maud. I 
wish to see you once more, looking your love¬ 
liest Let me see you in your wedding-dress. 
Meet me in the garden summer-house the night 
before your marriage.” 

The poor, vain fool refused, hesitated, and 
at last consented. 

The appointed night came. The household, 
wearied with a thousand bustling preparations, 
were locked in the slumbers of midnight. Only 
the bride-elect was waking. She moved with 
noiseless steps about her chamber, of which 
the windows were carefully darkened. She 
stood at last before her long mirror, the light 
from the two full branches of wax-candles fall¬ 
ing splendidly on her perfect figure, arrayed in 
a glistening satin robe. A coronet of pearls 
confined her filmy veil of priceless lace; pearls 
decked her bosom, her wrists. Never had she 
looked so lovely. The shell-pink of her cheek 
deepened to damask, fire kindled in her eyes 
as she thought of the morrow, and the long 
array of triumphs before her. 

She still hesitated whether to go and meet 
Robert. A long look into her mirror decided 
her. Some one must admire her to-night. 
She might not look as well in the morning. 

She laid aside her pearls, the earl’s costly 
bridal-gift; she covered the splendors of her 
dress with a long, dark cloak, softly opened 
and closed her door, stole on tiptoe past the 
chambers of the young girls who were to be 
her bridemaids on the morrow, slowly and 
with great precaution slipped back the bolts 
of a side-door, and entered the garden. 

It was a bright moonlight night in June. 
Dreading the light, equally fearful of the heavy 
shadows cast, by tall box-hedges, shrubs, and 
vine-covered frames, Maud sped on to the lat¬ 
tice arbor. At the entrance she timidly called 
his name. A dark figure rose from a seat and 
advanced toward her. She entered, dropped 
her cloak, and stood before him in the blaze 
of moonlight. 

[ “My God! How beautiful she is!” said 

I ® Robert Greville’s voice. 

“t cannot stay a moment, Robert; I am 
afraid,” said the gratified coquette. 

“ Sit down here. No, you will not stain your 
dress. I will spread your clonk on the seat. 
Take leave of me now. I have loved you better 
than my own soul, Maud. You will never<see 
me more. Farewell!” 
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‘‘Farewell!” she echoed. 

He clasped her in his arms, and pressed a 
long, burning kiss on her lips, and then on her 
eyes. He closed each white lid with a kiss, 
and as he did so, he poured between her parted 
lips the contents of a small vial held in his 
right hand. So deadly was the poison that 
she had not time to shriek or struggle. One 
convulsive shudder shook her frame, and she 
sank, a corpse, at his feet. 

The murderer wrapped her in her cloak, and 
keeping in the shadows, bore her to the door 
in the wall by which he had entered. A small, 
covered carriage, drawn by a single horse, 
waited him there. He laid the body in it, then 
locked the gate, as he had opened it, with an 
instrument, the key being inside, returned to 
his carriage, and drove away slowly, noise¬ 
lessly over the green turf of the garden-lane 
at full speed, when he reached the turnpike. 

On the morrow, when the bride’s chamber 
was found vacant, and no trace of her could 
be discovered, the consternation and confusion 
of the household transcends description. Mrs. 
Aylmer’s delicate health gave way at once; 
she was seized with a mortal illness, and died 
within the week. No conjecture furnished a 
clue to Maud’s disappearance. Maud had no 
female friend, no confidant. The servants 
hardly knew Robert Greville’s name. He had 
not been to the house for five weeks, and no 
one dreamed of suspecting him. His name 
even was not called; and the earl, who had a 
society acquaintance with him, did not know 
that he visited Maud at borne, as she had con¬ 
trived that they should come on different days. 
The inefficient detective-police of the time 
could give no aid. The earl was frantic with 
grief, and set on foot every possible means of 
search all over the kingdom, and even in those 
cities on the Continent, with which communi¬ 
cation was more frequent. All in vain. 

Weeks, months, years, rolled on. Poor old 
Squire Aylmer, the last of his line, followed his 
wife into the tomb, where five sons and daugh¬ 
ters had gone before them, and Aylmer Hall 
passed into the possession of an heir-at-law. 

The Earl of Lilberne, long constant to the 
memory of his lost love, and, in his heart of 
hearts cherishing her image to his dying day, 
married at length a woman less beautiful tlian 
Maud, but more worthy of his noble heart. So 
free was she from petty jealousy, that she called 
her little daughter by Maud Aylmer’s name. 

Since the time he had first met Maud in 
London, Robert Greville’s friends had never 
Seen him. At rare intervals they heard from 


him abroad. They believed him to lead a wan¬ 
dering life in foreign lands. 

Twenty years had passed since Maud Aylmer 
disappeared, when, on a Bummer morning ss 
bright as the last she looked upon, the Earl of 
Lilberne, followed by a servant, was riding in 
one of the oldest parts of Londop, through a 
street which, long ago deserted by business 
and fashion, presented now an appearance of 
utter loneliness and desolation. Grass grew 
in the gutters; the rare passers-by seemed 
alarmed at their own footsteps. The gloomy 
houses, brown with age and want of paint, 
with dusty, iron-barred windows in the base¬ 
ments, and battered blinds, generally kept 
closed, on the upper stories, were fit refuges 
for crime in concealment, or poverty that is 
yet too proud to make its wants known. 

The unusual circumstance of a crowd before 
one of these houses, induced the earl to send 
his servant forward to ascertain its cause. 
The groom returned with the information that 
a man had been found dead in the house, 
whether by murder or suicide no one knew. 
The coroner had been sent for, and the crowd 
was awaiting his arrival. As the earl drew 
nearer, he perceived an old man standing in 
the door-way, and with great difficulty keep¬ 
ing the crowd from entering; with voice and 
gestures he urged them to keep back; that he 
had had the care of the premises, and was re¬ 
sponsible for them until he could transfer them 
to the proper authorities. The earl, being a 
magistrate, dismounted and came to the old 
man’s assistance, announcing his rank and 
authority. The crowd respectfully drew back. 
Standing beside the old custodian, the earl, by 
question, drew from him the following account 
of the late occupant of the house. 

The dead man’s name was Richard Graynor. 
From his pursuits and the drugs and instru¬ 
ments with which he filled his house, he was 
supposed to he a physician. Indeed, when 
called upon by his poorer neighbors, he would 
sometimes visit them and prescribe for them, 
and was always charitable to distress. He 
owned the house, ha,d owned it, the old man 
had heard among the neighbors, for five-and- 
twenty years. He himself living nearby, had 
been employed to perform the necessary house¬ 
work and attendance for twelve years. No 
woman ever entered the mansion. The master 
got hiB meals at a chop-house. He ne^er spent 
a night there, though for twenty years he had 
lived in the house, with occasional absences of 
a week three or four times a year. But—here 
the old man lowered his voice and drew nearer 
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the earl—there was a chamber in the house 
which he bad never entered. The master kept 
it locked, arid the key in his own posaessioa. 
Two days before he had aeen Dr. Graynor for 
the last time alive. He seemed well, and in 
no respect changed from his ordinary manner 
and appearance. Yesterday, on reaohing the 
house to perform his usual duties, the old man 
found the door locked, and the windows barred. 
As Graynor had not forewarned him of an ab¬ 
sence, he grew uneasy. On the present morn¬ 
ing, finding the house still dosed, he had, 
assisted by some of the neighbors, forced the 
door and entered. They passed through the 
lower rooms, which were bare apartments, fur¬ 
nished only with presses, tables and shelves, 
filled with books, str&nge instruments, jars 
and vials of drugs and liquids. They ascended 
to the second floor. Graynor’s chamber-door 
was locked; that being also forced, the old man 
observed with wonder that the door of the 
mysterious inuer-obamber was open. They 
entered; the windows of this apartment were 
sealed up, and covered by hangings of blaok, 
that draped the four walls; the ceiling was 
painted blaek, and felting of the same hue 
served as a carpet la the oenter of the room 
stood a long and narrow table, or high box, 
covered with a pall of black velvet. At one 
end of this seeming bier, on each side, was an 
iron frame, supporting a large lamp. There 
was but one other object in the room. In a 
carved chair of blaok wood, beside the bier, 
with his arms folded upon the velvet pall, and 
bis head bowed down on them, rested the body 
of Richard Graynor, cold and dead- 

The old man and his assistants had fled from 
the house and given the alarm but a short time 
before the earl rode up. 

The coroner having arrived and selected such 
persons as he chose to accompany him, and 
placed a guard to exclude others, the earl 
ascended with the party to the chamber of 
death. Lights had been provided, and it oc¬ 
curred to some one to light the lamps in the 
frames, and replace their alabaster globes—-a 
soft but splendid radiance, like brightest moon¬ 


light, filled the room. The body was that of a 
man prematurely old, and wasted by disease 
or care. It was found impossible to ascertain 
whether death had been produced by poison 
or natural causes. The face was calm as a 
sleeping child’s. 

When the dead body had been removed to 
the next room, the earl, standing at the head 
of the bier, drew back the pall that covered it. 

Motionless, for an instant, he gazed at the 
object revealed to him, and then, with a hollow 
groan, he sunk senseless upon the floor. 

For before him, in Uiat unearthly radianoe, 
under a case of glass as clear as air, lay the 
form of his lost love, Maud Aylmer, as young, 
as fresh, as beautiful, as on that day, twenty 
years ago, when he bade her farewell for a 
night, believing he should claim her as hie 
bride on the morrow. In her glittering bridal- 
robe she lay, with her long chestnut hair un¬ 
bound, and flowing in graceful tresses around 
her. Her marble neck and shoulders were 
bare; one rounded arm lay by her side; the 
other little hand, resting on her breast, held the 
stem of a damask rose that seemed just culled. 

But the miracle of the embalmer’s art had 
been to preserve the shell-pink of her cheek, 
the scarlet of her full lips, and even the rose- 
tint of her pearly nails. It seemed impossible 
that she should be dead. 

A series of intelligent investigations iden¬ 
tified the so-called Graynor with Robert Gre- 
ville. His periodical absences were visits to 
Paris, to receive his remittances. His rela¬ 
tions seized his property, and forgot him as 
speedily as possible. His wonderful art died 
with him—no record was left of it. 

By the reverent care of the Earl of Lilberne, 
the body of Maud Aylmer was laid in the tomb 
of her ancestors^ with the pomp and ceremony 
due to a countess. The old country chuich has 
been absorbed into the city; its grave-yard has 
been built upon; but the Aylmer vault remains, 
and in its dark recesses, still untombed, per¬ 
haps, by time ai?d decay, reposes that master¬ 
piece of the Divine Artist— Maud Aylmer’s 
Beauty. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS. 

BY Blit) 8PBNCEB. 


Willows ore bending tbalr branches above roe, 
Watching me here, in my cold, dreamless bed; 

Where are the friends, who vowed ever to love met 
None of them care for rtie, now I am dead. 

Wibdiii through the boughs of the willows, are sighing, 
Whirling and tossing the leaves in their fall; 


Flowers of Summer are faded and dying, 

Aud blossom po more round my turf-covered halL 
Come to me, sister. I'm lonely without thee, 
Night-time and day-time are mournful to see; 

Oh I inny thy swoet fhonfrhfs still hover about me, 
Bo lonely, so lonely, while waiting for thee! 
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I had always Been ill-treated at my aunt’s. 
I was an orphan, living on charity, and I was 
made to feel it daily.* I was blamed for things 
I never did, and censured when I ought to have 
been praised. My cousin Jane was held up to 
me as my model, until I almost learned to hate 
her. 1 could not deny that she was beautiful, 
nor that Bhe was good-natured; but she was 
inanimate, even insipid, I said, and her boasted 
amiability was only impassiveness. 

believe 1 did, at last, hate her, when the 
pretty Geneva watch, which my unmarried 
uncle, who had been in Europe, brought home 
for me, was diverted from its orginal destina¬ 
tion and given to her. “ Julia doesn’t deserve 
it,” said my aunt. “She is disobedient, and 
to give it to her would be a premium on mis¬ 
behavior. Let it go to Jane.” 

My uncle looked at me with surprise and 
reproach. “I am sorry to hear this, my child,” 
he said, gravely; and then left the room. 1 
rushed up stairs, hid myself in my chamber, 
and gave way to a passion of tears. From this 
time, for nearly a month, my uncle avoided me, 
and as 1 had yearned for some one to love, and 
had hoped for his affeetion, my heart was 
nearly broken. 

The first gleam of real happiness I had 
known for years came to me, a few days after. 
I had been to see little Mary Aldrich, who was 
lying ill of a fever. She used to come and help 
in the sewing, and being an orphan, like my¬ 
self, a Btrong attachment had grown up be¬ 
tween us. I pitied her friendless condition, 
and felt for the slights she was subjected to; 
and now, when she was dangerously ill, went 
daily to see her, carrying a few heliotropes, 
and occasionally a little fruit I had saved from 
my share of the dessert. My aunt heard of my 
visits, and intercepted me, one day, in the hall, 
as I was returning. 

“These are pretty goings on,” she said. 
“Stealing my flowers from the green-house 
and my rare grapes; and, perhaps, bringing 
typhus fever back to kill all of us.” 

“Oh, aunt!” I cried. “It was only a few 
heliotropes of my own, and my share of the 
dessert; and the doctor Says there is no danger 
of infection.” 

44 Do you dare to contradict me?” waa her 
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reply. “Go straight up stairs, and don’t come 
down to-night, and don't dare to leave the house 
again without my permission.” 

The next morning 1 met my uncle on the 
stairs. He had a room on the flight under 
mine, and intercepted me as I came down. 

“My dear child,” he Said, “come into my 
chamber for a moment. I am afraid 1 have 
been unjust to you,” he continued, when the 
door was closed. “I happened to overhear 
what your aunt said to you yesterday. The 
watch I brought home for you was given to 
another, through her representations; and I 
now make what atonement I may, by asking 
you to accept this writing-desk.” 

It was a beautiful bit of workmahship, made 
of ebony, one of those Tare things that are only 
to be bought abroad. My heart leaped into my 
throat with joy, but not SO much for the gift 
as for the promise it held out Of affection, the 
one thing for which my heart was pining. 

When- I had carried my precious load up 
stairs, and opened it, I fonnd a little case con¬ 
taining a diamond brooch, my uncle’s minia¬ 
ture set in a locket, and what I treasured most 
of all, a long, affectionate, and encouraging 
letter from him. “ Remember, my child,” H 
concluded, “I shall always be your friend. 
Do not hesitate, in any trouble, to come to me. 
Let me be, in that respect, a second father to 
you.” 

My aunt, when she found I had the diamond 
brooch, took it from me, saying I was too young 
to wear, or even to take charge of, so valuable 
an ornament. But the locket I was allowed to 
wear. Soon after, my uncle finished his visit, 
and returned to Europe, then 1 had the pain of 
seeing Jane wear my brooch on all festive oc¬ 
casions. “She is older than yon,” said my 
aunt. “When you are eighteen, you shall hare 
it again.” 

A year passed. It was my seventeenth birth¬ 
day. I had been, as a great favor, allowed s 
holiday. When Jane's birthday came, there 
was always a party given for her; but a simple 
holiday was thought good enough for me. I 
had been out walking, and when I returned, 
found our rector calling on my aunt. Jane 
was also there, for Charles Ottiwood bad also 
called, and it was the ambition of my aunt, as 
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I well knew, to Becure him for her daughter, 
Bad hence, at all his visits, he was summoned. ; 

I shall never forget my dress that morning, 
for it was made oat of an old one that Jane 
had worn the winter before, and 1 was sure 
that Mr. Ottiwood recognized it. My morti¬ 
fication was increased by the recollection of 
my then old gaiters, which had a very per¬ 
ceptible rent, and by seeing the clergyman’s 
eyes fixed on them. 

“Julia, my child,” he said, “I am glad to 
hear your aunt thinks you are improving, as, 
indeed, she tells me there was need. But 
surely it is vanity, my dear, to wear such thin 
shoes, on a wet day like this, merely because 
they are prettier than a thick, good winter 
boot. It is ridiculous to follow the fashions, at 
the expense of health and comfort,” he con¬ 
tinued, oracularly, opening his hands and 
spreading them before the fire, “because some 
silly leader of the ton chooses to set the ex¬ 
ample.” 

I was in a rage of shame and indignation at 
these words. It was not my fault that I wore 
thin gaiters, I said to myself; but I was too 
proud to tell the truth. How dared my aunt 
abuse me to the rector, and in the presence of 
one who was even more of a stranger? For a 
minute my anger was so great I could not 
speak. Then I burst out, 

“Yes, Mr. Muller, I agree with you,” I said, 
turning to him, half ironically. “Now there’s 
my aunt will wear that wig of hers, summer or 
winter, though I know it must keep her mighty 
hot in the dog-days. ” 

Had a thunderbolt exploded in our midst, or 
had a boy run in suddenly and announced that 
uncle had run off with another man’s wife, I 
don’t think it could possibly have created a 
greater sensation than did my remark. Aunt 
gave me a look that it makes my head aohe to 
remember; Jane opened her blue eyes at me 
to their widest capacity, and blushed over 
neck, cheek, and brow; while Mr. Muller stared 
st me as if he thought I was some wild animal 
escaped from its cage, and miraculously en¬ 
dowed with the power of speech. 

The only one present who did not seem hor¬ 
rified was Mr. Ottiwood. His utmost efforts 
could not prevent an amused smile from play¬ 
ing around his lips a moment, and then settling 
in his eyes, where it remained until he took 
his leave, which he did as soon as politeness 
would allow. Mr. Muller bade us good-morn¬ 
ing at the same time. 

1 looked straight into the fire for the space 
twenty seconds, which seemed as many 


minutes, trembling at what was to come. Then 
the silence was broken. 

“Julia,” said my aunt, with a suppressed 
rage that frightened me more than ever, “you 
go to your aunt Sarah’s to spend Christmas.” 

' Now, l had prepared myself for something 
awful; had even wrought myself up into the 
fear that she might, in the extremity of her 
wrath, refuse me the new party dress, the first 
I had ever had, for Christmas-eve; but this— 
this was a doom that far exceeded my worst 
fears. To be sent from home at all when my 
aunt was expocting to give one of her best 
parties, was bad enough, but to be sentenced, 
of all places, to aunt Sarah’s was, I felt, more 
than I could bear. 

I gave one rapid glanoe at my aqnt to see if 
she was in earnest; and knowing too well the 
indications of an inflexible purpose in her 
tightly-compressed lips and glittering eye, I 
rushed frantically from the parlor, and dashed, 
two steps at a time, up to my own room, where 
I threw myself upon the bed, and burst into 
such a passion of tears as I had not shed since 
my pretty Geneva watch was taken from me. 

At last I grew oalmer, as I believe people 
generally do in suoh cases, and began to set 
my inventive ingenuity to work to devise some 
scheme by which I could render my threatened 
exile endurable.* 

I luckily remembered that aunt Sarah, if she 
was one of the most disagreeable women I ever 
knew, and stingy besides, was at least rich; 
so I determined to make the most of this cir¬ 
cumstance, and began to think that my situa¬ 
tion was not so intolerable as I at first imagined, 
after alL 

When I arrived at this comforting conclusion, 
I rose, bathed my eyes in rose-water, and taking 
a book in my hand, descended to the parlor with 
the most unconcerned air I could assume for the 
occasion—for I was too prbud, above all things, 
to let aunt and Jane see that I felt as if 1 were 
being punished for a misdemeanor. It was 
hard work, though, to keep from crying. 

At last the morning came for my departure, 

and I took my seat in the train for W-. I 

cried awhile after the catfs started; but pre¬ 
sently I dried my eyes and began to look about 
me. What was my astonishment to serf Mr. 
Charles Ottiwood himself. He seemed intently 
engaged with his book, but I felt a burn¬ 
ing consciousness that he had been covertly 
watching me all the time I was crying—and I 
could not imagine anything more provoking. I 
hastily raised the car-window, and turned my 
gaxe outward) so that the fresh air might blow 
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on my face and eyes, and tame down their 
ruddy hue. 

After awhile, Mr. Ottiwood closed his book 
and came over, and, after shaking hands, asked 
if he might occupy the yacant seat at my Bide. 

Of course, I gave the desired permission, 
and we immediately glided into a lively con¬ 
versation, in which I forgot all about aunt 

Sarah until the cars stopped at W-, and 

I saw her carriage in waiting for me. I then 
learned, for the first time, that Mr. Ottiwood 
would get out at W — , too; and os he assisted 
me into the carriage, he informed me that his 
father and mother lived there, and that he had 
come to spend Christmas at home. “1 hope 
we shall meet often,” he said. 

I could not help feeling a little glow of 
triumph as I heard this, for 1 knew that aunt 
had counted on him at her party. But, of 
course, I did not let any of this appear, I only 
bowed, and said I should be happy, etc., etc.; 
and bidding him au revoir , was rapidly rolled 
away to my aunt’B. She met me with a great 
show of cordiality, and, much to my surprise 
as well as gratification, said, “Why, how pretty 
you have grown, Julial” As 1 had never been 
called pretty before, I was prepossessed in favor 
of aunt S<irah at once. 

“So you know Mr. Charles Ottiwood,” she 
said to me. “His father is the great man of 
the place, very wealthy, and connected with 
all the best families of the State.” I saw, from 
the tone in which this was said, that I had 
risen greatly in aunt Sarah’s estimation in 
consequenoe of knowing the son. 

Another surprise awaited me at dinner. 
Instead of the cold mutton and tough boiled 
puddings of old, there was a meal that was 
really elegant. When dinner was over, aunt 
Sarah led the way into the parlor, instead of 
into her dingy sitting-room, as formerly. A 
cheerful fire burped, and the furniture was 
tasteful: in every way it was different from 
what it had been., 

“Young ladies,” she said, as if by way of 
apology, “must be treated as young ladies, and 
not as children. Perhaps we may have some 
fine gentlemen calling«here, and we should be 
in proper trim to receive them. Dear me, 
Julia,” looking at me critically through her 
spectacles, “you are more than pretty, youarto 
beautiful. Who would have thought it!” 

I blushed at all this, not only at the praise, 
but at the allusion to Mr. Ottiwood, which I 
well understood. 

Next day, sure enough, Mr. Charles Otti¬ 
wood called, and, what is more, his mother and 


two sisters. The sisters were very agreeable 
and pretty. They were full of plans for 
“brother Charlie's amusement daring his 
visit:” a dinner on Christmas-day, followed by 
tableaux in the evening among other things; 
and I must come to all, they said. 

Aunt Sarah was both delighted and amaxed. 
“Why, my child,” she said, when they bad 
gone, “you have achieved quite a triumph, if 
you only knew it. The Ottiwoods are terribly 
exclusive; I have lived here for thirty yean, 
and they never called on me before; after this 
you will be invited everywhere.” 

I was invited everywhere. At first, with a 
rueful face, I talked of declining invitations; 
but aunt Sarah insisted on knowing my rea¬ 
sons; and when I told her that I really had no 
dresses to wear, she said that should make no 
difference, and wrote at once to the city. In 
a few days, several lovely evening-dresses 
arrived; and I think I never hod been so 
happy. 

We oalled on the OttiwCods on the second 
day. Their place, the Evergreens, was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen. Magnificent 
trees, a broad, velvety lawn, a noble carriage- 
sweep, and dominating over all, at the top of 
a gentle swell, an almost palatial house. Old 
Mr. Ottiwood himself came forward to hand ns 
from the carriage, and said so many kind and 
flattering things, that I saw aunt Sarah was 
more pleased than ever. 

For the next three weeks I led aunt Sarah a 
oomplete dance. We were out every evening, 
and always at the very best houses. Twice wf 
dined at the Otti woods, the second time quite 
sociably. Mr. Charles Otti wood’s sisters be¬ 
came my dearest friends. They called'for me 
almost ever}' morning. Sometimes both came 
in their oarriage; sometimes one in a pony 
phsston. Their brother, in this last case, 
always occupied the rumble, and would lean 
over and talk to us, as his sister drove. Aunt 
Sarah, no longer the tyrant I had feared in 
my childhood, made more of a pet of me dsilj. 
She actually put her old, gray-headed, colored 
coachman into a new livery, and bought a ten- 
dollar satin for herself, to be made up into a 
dinner-dress for Christmas-day. 

The grand dinner came off at the Evergreens; 
and the tableaux, after it, were quite a success. 
I took more than one part, and I was told every¬ 
body was in raptures with my performances; 
but, perhaps, my informants, who were Mr. 
Charles Ottiwood and his sisters, were pre¬ 
judiced in my favor. 

I remained at aunt Sarah’s until after New. 
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Year's day; and when I took my place in the 
cars, it was with Mr. Charles Ottiwood as my 
escort. His father and mother, as well as his 
sisters, came to see me off. The reader will 
not be surprised, after this, to hear that the 
son not only accompanied me to my unele’s, but 
afterward went into the library, and that, sub¬ 
sequently, my aunt and cousin congratulated 
me, though with ill-concealed chagrin, as I 
could see, on my engagement to “ young Mr. 
OUiwood,” as they called him. “ Such a catch,” 
added my aunt. “ Really, Julia, you are a sharp 
girl; I didn’t think you were half so sharp.” 
I was too angry to reply. 

Aunt Sarah came to my wedding in great 
state, and frankly told everybody, that, upon 
her death, I should inherit her fortune. This 
added to the secret rage of Jane and her mother. 
But oatwardly they were very polite* Not, for 
the world, indeed, would they break with snob 
s person as Mrs. Charles Ottiwood. 


“Do you know, deareBt,” said my husb^id 
to me, as we drove off after the ceremony, 
“that I was first attracted to you, on that day 
you came in, wet, from a walk, and turned with 
suoh spirit on your aunt-” 

“Sqy temper, not spirit, Charles,” I an¬ 
swered, as I leaned on his shoulder, and looked 
into his fate. “I am ashamed of myself, in 
spite of the provocation.” 

“ I had never really seen, before, how beau¬ 
tiful you were,” he went on, taking no further 
notice of my interruption than by stopping me 
with a kiss, “much less what noble qualities 
of heart and mind you had. But when I fret 
you afterward, in the cars, I wondered I had 
been so blind.” 

| Thus the richest treasure of my life, the love 
> of my dear husband, came from what I thought, 
| at first, my greatest evil— my bxilb to my aunt 
Sabah’s. 


A PICTUHE. 


BY XABY F. HUNT. 


A silence in the evening air; 

Beyond the hills the river sweeps; 

A breath of flowers everywhere, 

And Summer sunlight falling there, 
Within the room while “ baby" sleeps. 
The parted waves of snowy lace, 

That lightly drape the little bed. 

Float softly o'er the sweet,.yonng hoe, 
And rounded arras of dimpled grace, 
Float softly o'er the golden head. 

The hair rests like a shining crown. 
Above a brow of spotless white; 

The flushing cheek of smoothesc down— 
The lashes cloeed o'er eyes of brown, 

A picture framed in rosy light. 


Through casements wide the breezee roam; 

Out o'er the fields the Summer grain 
Is waving where the reapers come, 

To take the yellow harvest home, 

To gather in the sheaves again. 

The child sleeps on in Infant grace, 

And I beside it breathe a prayer; 

When other shadows than of lace 
Shall fall across its dimpled fuce, 

Hay holy smiles still linger there; 

When through the yean God’s reapers sway 
Their sickles as life's sun goes down; 
When light has faded from the day, 

And golden hair has turned to gray, 

May M baby” wear a starry crown! 


WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 


II N. B. TUBIIt. 


Owe eve I prayed, as oft before, 

“Oh! loving Father, ope my door, 
And let me hence pass free. 

I loathe this idleness and pain, 

Once more to labor I would faio-r- 
There is a work for me.” 

Scarce ended the entreating words. 
When softly all the air was stirred. 
And something seemed to say; 
“Ah, yes! frail one, there Is ft* you 
A work which thou alone must do— 
E'en as thy strength thy day. 


“When pleasing best thou canst not tell, 
Did not Elijah serve as well 
Beside the desert brook, 

As when upon old Cumd's crown, 

He called from Heaven the fire down. 
And mighty vengeance took. 

“8ubdne this spirit of unrest, 

And be thy cares to Heaven oonfbst, 

And it to thee will lend 
Strength to sustain thy weary part, 

And Hope to nerve thy fainting heart, 
And Patience to the end.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“At last! at last!” exclaimed Louison Brisot, 
springing forward like a panther, and seizing 
the dwarf, Zamara, by the shoulder as he came 
through the door of her apartment. “I began 
to think you had been playing me false.” 

“Because I was late? That is hard. I can 
watch, not hasten the movements of others,” 
answered the dwarf, snappishly. 

“What, restive, savage? That looks well. 
You have got fhe letter—I understand that. 
Success always makes cowards audacious.” 

“Yes, I have got the letter; but only by 
creeping, like a thief, into Mirabeau’s house. 
Now, what am I to get for it?” 

“Get for it? Why, your life, craven—your 
own precious life!” 

“But I want more. The life of a dog—a 
slave, is not worth having, unless there is en¬ 
joyment in it.” 

“Enjoyment!” cried the girl, laughing bois¬ 
terously. “Why, what can a little withered 
thing like you want of enjoyment?” 

“What can you want of it?” questioned the 
dwarf, fiercely. “I am human.” 

“Scarcely!” answered the woman, with 
brutal sincerity; “but you shall have your 
enjoyment. I have been so much from home 
that my cat is getting ferocious. You shall 
tame him for me; he killed my dog in a hard 
fight. You may have better luck.” 

A fiendish scowl convulsed the dwarf's face. 

“I do for madame what no one else can, and 
for that she taunts me. I will not bear it.” 

“Indeed!” drawled the girl, delighting in 
the creature’s futile rage. “How will the 
marmoBette help himself?” 

“Easily!” 

“ But how? The creature makes me laugh.” 

“I will not give you the queen’s letter to 
Mirabeau.” 

“ You have got it, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“How? From the girl?” 

“No. She would not part with it; but de¬ 
livered it to the count with her own hands.” 
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“Delivered it to the count! But you have 
it?” 

“ Yes. I followed her into the house, hid is 
the room you know of, and stole it from under 
his very hands while he leaned back with shot 
eyes to ponder over it. You see there is an 
advantage in being small. I went in and out 
like a shadow.” 

“And the letter! Give it up. I am burning 
with impatience. The letter! Where is it?” 

“Why should I give the letter to you for the 
privilege of taming your fiend of a cat?” 

“ The letter, insolent—the letter, or I will 
have you hung at the first lantern.” 

Zamara turned his back upon the excited 
woman, and was leaving the room. 

“ What is this? Where are you going?” 

“ To give Mirabeau his property, with a full 
account of all you have done to get him in your 
power. He has money to reward, and power 
to protect those who serve him.” 

“You would betray me, then, poor, miser¬ 
able traitor?” 

“ If I were not a traitor how could I be of 
use here?” answered the dwarf. “Traitor, if 
you will; but no one has yet called Zamara a 
fool; and I do not intend to give reason for it. 
I know the value both of love and hate. You 
ask the greatest luxury on earth at an unfair 
price. 1 refuse to sell it while better customers 
can be found.” 

Louison Brisot was struck dumb by the crea¬ 
ture’s audacity. In her arrogant self-conceit 
she had fancied that terror made him her 
slave; but he turned upon her at the critical 
moment, when she had proofs of Mirabeau's 
complicity with the queen almost in her grasp. 
She had taunted him a minute too early. 

“ You shall not leave the room. I will hate 
the letter,” she cried, darting before him, and 
placing her back against the door. “Give me 
that letter, man, or I will find it for myself.” 

The dwarf almost smiled in the face of that 
beautiful fiend. He drew back and castaside- 
long glance toward the window, which was not 
very far from the ground. Louison saw hif 
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intent, and prepared to spring upon him. Still 
half-smiling, he thrust one hand into the bosom 
of his dress, and she cried out, 

“ That is right. What folly to think of play¬ 
ing the traitor with me!” 

But, instead of the package she expected, 
Zamara drew a poniard from his bosom, and, 
with the sheath of embossed gold in one hand, 
and the sharp, slender blade quivering in the 
other, stood ready to receive her. 

Louison burst into a mocking laugh. Even 
with that weapon the puny creature could be 
no more than a child in her grasp. She sprang 
forward, determined to wrest both the poniard 
and letter from him. 

Zamara stepped sideways prepared for her, 
his black eyes gleamed living fire, his mouth 
waa set like a vice; the poniard shook and 
gleamed in his hand. 

“Have a care,” he said, in a low, sharp 
voice. “The point is poisonedtwith carroval; 
if it touches you, that black heart will never 
beat again.” 

Louison had heard of that fearfbl poison, 
which only the savages of Rio Darien know 
how to prepare. One drop of which, penetrat¬ 
ing the flesh, strikes death through the heart 
in a single moment—half an inch deep the 
point of that glittering blade was dulled by 
this resinous poison. The girl drew back 
horror-stricken, her lips bloodless, her cheeks 
white as snow. 

“ Fiend!” she muttered, trembling in all her 
limbs. 

The dwarf laughed. “You see there are 
things more powerful than brute strength,” he 
said; “this one drop of resin makes the dwarf 
a giant Now we can talk on equal terms. You 
want the letter in my bosom, and I am not un¬ 
willing that you should have it.” 

“Then why not give it to me at once?” 

“Because you are insolent—because you 
have treated me like a dog.” . 

“It was but a jest,” said Louison, almost 
humbly. 

“ Such jests do not suit me.” 

“Well, well, they shall not be repeated.” 

“Then I. cannot work like a our beoause I 
am told. My mistress was always munificent” 

“Doubtless,” answered Louison,impatiently. 
“But 1 have no King of France to scatter gold 
at my feet; besides, in these times, safety is 
better than gold.” 

. “But how is one sure that you can give 
safety? Let it be known that she is working 
in opposition to the great Mirabeau, and 
louison Brisot will be more likely to want 


protection than the dwarf she dares to in¬ 
sult.” 

Louison seemed struck by this speechfor a 
moment her eyes fell, but directly her courage 
came back. 

“You cannot understand,” she said. “There 
is no man in the Assembly has so many bitter 
enemies as Mirabeau. One grave charge fast¬ 
ened upon him is enough to hurl him from 
power and blast Mb popularity.” 

“ But who will you find more powerful? The 
next leader may not care to bend his will to 
that of a woman more than Count Mirabeau.” 

“You are sharp, Zamara, and wiser than I 
thought. Lisien now. I do not wish to injure 
this man, but to—no matter what I wish.” 

“It is power through him, or revenge that 
you cannot get it. I understand,” said the 
dwarf, while a look of slow ounning stole over 
his swarthy face. 

Louison regarded him with astonishment. 
She had fallen into the mistake of measuring 
the creature's intellect by his size, and thus 
thrown off her guard, bad given him an in¬ 
sight into her character and motives, which 
might prove dangerous. 

“Zamara,” she said, with Abrupt frankness, 
“I do not wish to use that letter against Mira¬ 
beau, but to secure him more firmly. Will you 
give it to me now, and for that purpose?” 

“No,” answered the dwarf, with a cunning 
smile. “I will keep it for the same person.” 

“Wretch!” 

“Stand aside, I wish to go. You have 
sneered at and insulted me so often that this 
blade quivers in my hand—a touch of its point 
and you are dead.” 

Louison stepped aside, for the gleam of a 
serpent was in tbe little ereature's eyes, and 
she knew that he had a serpent's longing to 
strike her down. 

When Zamara was gone, Louison sat down 
utterly confounded. Her instrument, her slave, 
the creature whom she had depended on for 
help, had openly defied her. What would he 
do? Show the letter to Mirabeau's enemies, 
and thus make it useless to her? Or would hb 
go to the count himself and tell him all thai 
she had done? 

These doubts stung her with a sharp nppre*- 
hension. It was getting late, but Louison cared 
nothing for that, the exactions of society had 
long since been thrown away in her wild life. 
She hastily arranged her dress and went into 
tbe street. 8he had intended to seek Mirabeau 
that evening, ready for a contest, with two let^ 
ters, which Mirabeau had written to the queen, 
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and the answer which she had failed to obtain. 
As it was, she went forth half armed, but feel¬ 
ing sufficiently secure. After all, it was of less 
importance what the queen had written to Mira- 
beau, than what this revolutionary leader had 
written to the queen. Like a good general 
mustering his forces after a partial defeat, this 
woman arranged her thoughts as she threaded 
the streets of Paris; and when she reached the 
Faubourg St. Antoine had regained her cour¬ 
age, and that supreme audacity which no mis¬ 
fortune or rebuff could conquer. A subject of 
bitter anger met Louison at the very door of 
Count Mirabeau’s dwelling. The porter denied 
to her that free admission which she had always 
commanded. She was requested to wait in the 
hall till Count Mirabeau's pleasure could be 
learned. “ He did not receive now as formerly, 
and no one was admitted, unannounced, to his 
presence.” 

Louison turned white with sudden wrath as 
she turned upon the man, specks of angry foam 
shot.to her lips. 

“ Is this a rule for all?’* 

“ Yes; all but very intimate friends, of whom 
I have a list.” 

“ See if the name of Louison Brisot is on that 
list.’* 

The haughty confidence in her tone rather 
startled the man, who drew a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, and turned over the 
leaves in nervous haste. Loui9on possessed 
neither fear nor delicacy. While the man was 
glancing over some ten or twelve names writ¬ 
ten in his book, she drew close and read them 
for herself. She saw two nAmes that kindled 
her wrath to a white heat—Madame Du Barry, 
and lower down Adela Rachel. 

“No, madame—or, I beg pardon, mademoi¬ 
selle, the name is not here,” said the man, 
closing his book. 

“ That is beoause there should not be a ser¬ 
vant in this house so ignorant as to nek the 
name. I will find Count Mirabeau myself.” 

Louison waited for no protest, but made her 
way at once into the library, where Mirabeau 
was writing. He lifted bis eyes as the woman 
presented herself, and looked at her from head 
to foot with a stern, questioning glance, still 
holding the pen r in his hand. She gave him 
back a look of reckless defiance. Then Mira¬ 
beau laid down his pen, 'and touched a silver 
bell that stood upon the tablet 

The porter had followed Louison, anxious to 
exculpate himself, and wea instantly at the 
door. 

“I gave orders that no one should be ad¬ 


mitted. How is it that they have not best 
obeyed?” said the count, quietly. 

“ Pardon, monsieur. I am distressed to say 
it, but the lady was informed, and still she 
came in.” 

“Very welL You may go!” 

Mirabeau took up his pen as he spoke, tad 
went on writing as if Louison had not been ii 
the room. The insulting coolness of the set 
drove Louison beside herself. She went close 
to the table, and bent her white face close to 
the calm, massive features of this strange nan. 

“ Are you afraid of me that your man ha* 
such orders?” she whispered, for her voice was 
locked with intense anger. 

Mirabeau looked up and smiled as he uttered 
the single word, “Afraid!” 

“ Yes, afraid!” she said, with biting scorn. 

“No, only tired,” answered the man, leaning 
back in his chair with a slight yawn, which 
drove the woman mad. 

“Tired! Tired of what?” 

“Of you, I think.” 

His insolent calmness struck the woman 
dumb. She could neither speak nor move. 
Her consternation amused Mir&bean, to whom 
a woman’s anger was generally a subject of 
ridicule or philosophical speculation. Just 
now he rather enjoyed the rage of his visitor, 
it was picturesque, sweeping thus over the 
stormy beauty of her face. 

“Count Mirabeau, this is an insult!” 

Mirabeau smiled. 

“ An inBult, for which you shall pay dearly.” 

This fierce threUt brought a faint color over 
the man’s face. She saw it and exulted. At 
least, she had the power to stir the blood in 
his veins a little more, and she would make s 
tiger of him. Oh! for words bitter enough! 
They would not come. If she could haT« 
coined bullets into words, they would ban 
been too weak for the need of her seething 
anger. 

Mirabean took up bis pen and began to writs. 
A half-completed letter lay before him, and he 
went on with it Calmly. All at once he felt her 
white faee droop toward his shoulder, and felt 
her breath on bis chfeek. She was reading the 
letter over which his hand moved. With his 
hand dashed down on the paper, and his frswn- 
ing face uplifted, he thundered out, “Begone! 
Begone, 1 say!” 

In his anger, Count Mirabeau was terrible- 
Sometimes he concealed it beneath smiles, and 
sharp, witty jeers* holding himself under firm 
control, as he had done during this unwelcome 
interview; but Louison had, in fact, worn oat 
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his patience—and he was not a man to bear 
threats tamely from man or woman. Now the 
coarse nature of the man broke out, and once 
more be bade his tormentor begone, as if she 
had been some repulsive animal in his path. 

As often happens, one poweiiol passion 
silences another, Miral ean's rude strength 
subdued the woman's wrath till it came within 
the level of words. In bitter, stinging 'aunts, 
that man, with all his eloquence, was no match 
for the girl, who, for the moment, hated him. 

“Where shall I go, to that temple in the park 
at St. Cloud, where a vile traitor meets a-” 

Mirabeau started up, his face crimson, his 
large hand clenched. It was Louison's turn 
to laugh—and her voice rang out in one long, 
mocking taunt. 

“You look surprised. Those eyes start from 
your head. You order me to begone, but forget 
to tell me where. If that, temple does lot 
please you, perhaps Madame Du Barry-” 

The girl broke olf appalled. She had brought 
the tiger in Mirabeau’s nature uppermost, and 
even her courage shrunk a little under it. The 
man turned upon her like a lion at bay. Her 
words surprised him. He could not fathom the 
extent of her knowledge, and was too proud for 
questions; but the doubt and keen anxiety broke 
through the storm on his face. How much did 
that evil creature know? 

“So you dared to level me with the crowd of 
silly women whose hearts you have trampled 
on/’ said Louison, encouraged by his fierce 
agitation. “You thought a few curt words, 
and unmanly insults, would send me whining 
among their ranks. With your lips on the 
hand of a queen, you could afford to scoff at a 
woman of the people. But I will give you 
proofs of your mistake. The people shall know 
of this treason before the night is an hour 
older.” 

With a mighty power of self-control Mira¬ 
beau sat down at his table, took up the pen, 
and went on writing. He would not Jet the 
woman see that she had shaken his nerves by 
a single thrill of apprehension. 

“You do not believe me. WeU, what if I 
tell you exactly how much gold has boen drawn 
from the royal treasury to gild the treason of 
Count Mirabeau?” 

The pen in Mirabenu’s hand gave a sudden 
leap upon the paper, and then glided on evenly 
as before. 

“ What if I tell you what fair girl it was/who 
brought a letter from St. Cloud this very even* 
ing?” 

“ Even then,” said Mirabeau, at last, pausing 


a moment in his work, “ what would the word 
of Louison Brisot be against that of Mirabeau ? 
Foolish woman! you are wasting time! Qo, 
carry your bundle of falsehoods where you 
will, they oply weary me, and 1 am busy*” 

“1 will take them,” answered the woman. 
“Henceforth there iB war between us two.” 

Again Mirabeau smiled; though startled, and 
full of keen apprehension, he would not let the 
woman see how terribly her words had dis¬ 
turbed him. Still they were but words, and 
an accusation, without evidence, could easily 
be borne down, especially as it would seem to 
spring from the jealousy of an angry woman, 
whose vindictive character was well known at 
.he clubs. 

Louison Btood a minute pale and Bilent, wait¬ 
ing for him to speak; but the proud man would 
.lave perished rather than show, by word or 
look, the wound she had given him. His calm- 
iost; hurt her worse than his anger had done, 
lie did not believe her; before the hour was 
over she would convince him. 

“ The clubs are still in session, before they 
close your treason will be known there.” 

“And you will have done your worst. Come 
and tell me how the news is received. It will 
be interesting. I will wait for you,” said 
Mirabeau, without lifting his head. 

“Yes, I will come, if it is only to be the fi. t 
who shall tell you that your power in France is 
at an end, Count Mirabeau, and that you stand 
from this night exposed to the world as a dema¬ 
gogue and a traitor!” 

“ Be sure and come. You shall have no trou¬ 
ble in reaobing me this time.” 

Louison left the room and the house. When 
the door closed upon her, Mirabeau flung down 
his pen, and resting his head upon his two 
hands, gave way to the terrible shook her 
words had given him. She was right; let 
France once know that he had been in treaty 
with the court, and bis great power would melt 
away like a snow-wreath. All that he pos¬ 
sessed on earth was his influence with the 
people. In the clubs and the Assembly he 
had almost as many enemies as friends. The 
extremes both bated him and feared him. They 
would seine upon anything which promised to 
injure him.. Would Louison go to them with 
her charge? It was more than likely her keen 
wit and vindictive thirst for vengeance would 
And the shortest way of reaching him. But 
she had no evidence; his letter reached the 
queen, and her,answer was safe in his own 
possession. What, then, but suspicion and her 
own assertion, had the woman to offer his 
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enemies. Suoh evidence he could afford to 
scorn. After all, why should he care for the 
threats of a woman like Louison Brisot—a 
creature who would never have been heard of 
but for the notice he had given her. 

After sitting a full hour thinking over all 
that threatened him, Mirabeau remembered 
the queen’s letter, and, rendered cautious by 
his anxiety, resolved to burn it after another 
careful perusal. A deer of Lapis Lazuli, with 
hoofs and antlers of burnt gold, crouched upon 
a small block of agate at his elbow. Under 
this dainty toy he had placed the queen's letter 
after reading it. He reached forth his hand, 
lifted the deer, and found nothing underneath. 
Mirabeau gazed in consternation at the empty 
space. Then he searched among the papers on 
his table with a hand that began to shake 
violently. Had that evil creature stolen the 
letter? 

No, that was impossible; she had stood on 
the other side while looking over his shoulder, 
and in that position the deer was beyond the 
reach of her arm. But the letter was gone, 
and he had not, for a moment, left the room 
after it was placed in his hands by that fair 
young girl. Where could the letter be? Why 
had it left his hand for a single moment? Mira- 
beau ground his teeth, and cursed his own 
carelessness as he tossed the papers to and fro 
on his writing-table; but it was of no avail— 
the queen's letter was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A little man sat alone in his lodgings in an 
obscure street, where he led an existence of 
austere economy, such as many of the most 
noisy patriots only affected. This man was 
sincere in his simple mode of life, and honestly 
rigid in the self-denial, which had become a 
habit with him. The only gleam of vanity that 
broke around him lay in the showy color and 
cut of his clothes, which were unlike those of 
any other man in his class of life. With the 
exception of that which appertained directly 
to his own person, Robespierre cared nothing 
for his surroundings. He was proud of ft very 
insignificant person, and am bit loti s for power, 
but had not thought of gain as a means of 
working out his ambition. Indeed, Robes¬ 
pierre, like many of his compatriots, was pfoud 
of his poverty, and used it as a Stepping-stone 
to the influence he craved. 

“A lady wishes to see Monsieur Robes*- 
pierre.” J 

These words from a slaternly sefrant aroused 


the man from a pamphlet which he was read¬ 
ing, and he started up, surprised, and a little 
nervous, for it was getting late in the evening, 
and in order to read in comfort, he had thrown 
off the only coat he possessed, and unwound 
the voluminous cravat from his throat, both of 
which articles lay across the back of his chair. 

“A woman—a lady? Who is it?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Well, what is she—young or old, beautiful 
or ugly ?” 

“ Beautiful, I dare say monsieur will think.” 

“Well, well, keep her waiting till 1 get my 
coat on.” 

Robespierre ran to a little mirror hanging 
on the wall, and wound the soft, white cravat 
around his neck, caressed the ruffles of plaited 
linen, that had begun to hang limp, and a little 
soiled upon his bosom, into something like their 
original crispness, and thrust his arms into 
a coat originally of bright olive-green, from 
which the nap had been considerably worn by 
constant brushing. Scarcely had he settled 
his slight figure in these garments when the 
door of his room opened, and Louison Brisot 
made her appearance. She had evidently been 
walking fast, for a warm, bright color glowed 
in her cheeks, and her bosom heaved and fell 
with her quick breathing. 

Robespierre had seen this young person be¬ 
fore, and received her with a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. She was known as the devoted 
friend of Count Mirabeau, and as such he re¬ 
garded her with something of the dislike which 
he felt toward that powerful man, whose great¬ 
ness had overshadowed him both in the Assem¬ 
bly and with the people. 

“Iam fortunate in finding you alone, citizen,” 
said the girl, who scarcely heeded the slight 
confusion into which she had thrown the little 
man, whose character and ability had not yet 
found full recognition in France. “ We are not 
known to each other much, but shall be better 
acquainted, I hope, after my errand is made 
known. Have I your permission to sit?” 

Robespierre started forward and placed one 
of the two chairs his room contained for the 
accommodation of his visitor. Then he stood 
up, leaning one hand on the table, and waited 
in grave silence for her to speak. She didthia 
Suddenly. 

' “ You know Mirabeau well, but do not like 
him,” she affirmed rather than questioned. 

“Yes, the count has made himself well known 
in the Assembly.” 

“Where he overshadows more able member! 
than he erer can be, and tyranuizes over thp 
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true patriots of France oy the force of his own 
brutal character.” 

“Mirabeau is a powerful man,” answered 
Robespierre, thoughtfully. “ This day he stands 
with his foot upon the neck of our country, and 
the people sustain him.” 

“ Because they think him a pure patriot." 

“Yes, he has attained a marvelous hold on 
the people.” 

“But if those who worship him now oould 
be made to see him false, a traitor to their 
cause, a parasite of the court, a double-sided 
villain—what then? Would they oling to him 
still?” 

“Cling to him? No! The people are great; 
the people are just!” 

“ One quest ion more. Who is there among the 
patriots who could take his place?” 

For the first time, a slow, dull crimson came 
into Robespierre's face, and his eyes shone 
with inward fire. The ambition that had been 
consuming him flashed out with an irrepres¬ 
sible illumination of a face that a moment be¬ 
fore had seemed so parched and void of all ex¬ 
pression. Louison answered the look as if he 
had spoken. 

“You are right, citizen. The man is Maxi¬ 
milian Robespierre. I, of all the women of 
France, have known it. While others reviled 
him, I have seen the elements of greatness j 
rising and growing in this man. While Mira- j 
beau trifles with his power, plays with his 
popularity, and loses his triumphs, this man 
hoards his strength and bends his energies 
to one great purpose—the true liberty of the 
people.” 

Robespierre gazed on the woman in amaze¬ 
ment. He believed himself to be all that she 
described, felt the indomitable spirit, which 
she understood so well, burning in his soul* 
and replied to her as if she had been • talking 
of another person. 

“You are right. The man who is to lift 
France out of her chains must have but one 
duty, one idea—to that humanity itself must 
bow; for her sake life should be as nothing. 
The purposes of men must bend like steel to his 
will. Count Mirabeau is not that man. His soul 
wanders Sway from its wavering object baok 
to his grosser self. He wastes his life in pro* 
jects that have no issue. He loyes himdelf 
rather than France. The aristocratic blood in 
his veins is forever leading him back to our 
enemies. He coquettes with France as if she 
were a woman.” 

“Yet the people love him, and follow him 
blindly—most of all, the women; and of these, 


with blind persistence, the women of the 
market, who wield a wonderful power over the 
starving multitude who come to them for food.” 

“I know. I have seen their devotion. This 
man does not arise in his place without a crowd 
to cheer him on. His speeches are broken np 
with acclamations, and carried to the world on 
a thousand lips, warm with his praises. Yet, 
I declare to you, this man stands between these 
very people and their liberty—he blocks the 
way more earnest men are eager to tread. But 
why have I spoken thus, and to a woman known 
as his warmest admirer?” 

“Not so, citizen. White Mirabean was 
honest, I adored him. Now-” 

“Now? What have you discovered? Why 
are you here? Not because I am known as his 
friend? That is impossible. I look upon him 
as a stumbling block in the way of all true 
patriots.” 

“ And 1 look upon him as a traitor!” 

“Ah! I know men say that; but the proof? 
Where is the proof? No one has been able to 
find it; and every futile charge only makes 
him the stronger.” 

“ What if he were known to visit the queen 
privately ?” 

“To visit the queen? No, no! He is not 
rash enough for that.” 

“ But if he had?” 

“That would be a strong lever in skillftil 
hands; but the proof must be clear, and the 
witnesses trustworthy.” 

“ What if he had taken money from the 
court?” 

“ What? Why, that would kill him with the 
people.” 

“ Where did the money come from with which 
he keeps up princely state in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine? Has any one put that question home 
to him?” 

“As for that, it is understood that Mirabean 
is reconciled to his father, a wealthy man in 
the provinces.” 

Louison broke into a laugh. 

“ So that is the way he accounts for it; and 
the people are fools enough to believe him. 
Credulous idiots, have they no eyes?” 

“But suspicions are not proofs.” 

“Is this a proof?” cried the girl, losing all 
patience in these lawyer-like questions. “Is 
that Mirabeau’s handwriting? Will his be¬ 
sotted worshipers stand firm against a paper 
like that?” 

Louison cast down Mirabeau’s letter to the 
queen as she spoke. Robespierre took it up 
and re»d it carefully. He was a cool, wary 
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man, slow of conviction, impossible to move 
when his opinion was once formed; but the 
woman who watched him saw that hard, dull 
face light up with almost ferocious satisfaction, 
and his gray eyes were absolutely black with 
excitement as he turned them upon hen 

“This letter; how came it in your posses* 
siou?” 

“ I bribed Mirabeau’* messenger to give it 
up.” 

“It is genuine! It is genuine! Louieon 
Brisot, you have done wonderful service to 
those who love France. I will lay this letter 
before the Assembly.” 

Louison turned white. This prompt aetion, 
which would sweep all power of retreat from 
her, took away her breath. As yet she had 
made no terms for herself. 

“When Mirabeau is dethroned, and another 
sits in his place, then what of Louison Brisot?” 
she said. 

“She will have the gratitude of all France,” 
answered Robespierre, looking up from the 
letter, which he was perusing a second time. 
“What more can a true patriot want?” 

“That which Mirabeau has, and you seek 
for—power!” 

“Power?” 

“ The man who controls all others must share 
his power openly, or in seeret, with Louison 
Brisot.” 

A faint, hard smile crept over Robespierre’s 
face; it disturbed the woman who gaxed so 
fixedly upon him. Had she done well to ex¬ 
change the insolent forbearance of Mirabeau 
for this iron man? 

“ At last we can lay his black heart bare be¬ 
fore the people he has duped. Nothing can 
save him. The man who arraigns him is im¬ 
mortal.” Robespierre was speaking to him¬ 
self. Louison listened. She saw that he had 
ho thought of her—that keen, selfish ambition 
possessed him entirely. She drew toward him 
softly as he pored over the paper, reached over 
his shonlder and took the letter from his baud. 
He started and uttered a faint sound, like some 
wild animal when its food is torn away. 

“ Why have you taken it?” he said, anxiously. 
“I was getting his treason by heart.” 

“ But I have soarcely read it myself; besides, 
there are others who love France.” 

“No, no! Let this rest between you sold me. 
Robespierre must strike the blow himself.” 

The sight of this man's eagerness to orush 
his rival made Louison doubly anxious to keep 
the power she possessed under her own control. 
What, if in ruining Mirabeau, she only, noted 


as the instrument of a harder man's ambition. 
After all, had she not been too hasty in allow¬ 
ing the jealous feelings of a woman to harry 
her so completely Into a combination with Mira¬ 
beau’s enemies ? Had she been wise to threaten 
this man, to whom defiance, in any form, was 
like flames of scarlet to an enraged animal? 

She looked at Robespierre in that olive-green 
coat, with its high, rolling collar, under which 
his spare, angular figure seemed to shrink away 
into insignificance, and a smile of derision 
almost curled her saucy lips. She remarked, 
with an inward jeer, the striped vest, in which 
lines of warm buff predominated, whose broad 
lapels, opening wide upon the bosom, gate 
place to a profusion of knotted muslin and 
clustering ruffles, from which that contracted 
face, lean, dry, and hard, rose in almost gro¬ 
tesque contrast. Then she almost laughed at 
herself for the thought of lifting this nan 
into the seat of Mirabeau, whose very brutal 
strength and dashing elegance came back opon 
her mind with the sudden force of contrast 
She remembered how grandly the broad ruffles 
rolled back from his massive throat; how im¬ 
perial was the poise of that haughty bead, with 
its shook of tawny hair, and wan, direful mo¬ 
bility of oountenance. The supreme insolence 
of bis bearing had its charm for this woman, 
who was ready to adore the man whose nun 
she was planning, while she solemnly believed 
that it w&s hate which led her on. She tnrned 
away from the contemplation of Robespierre's 
meagre figure, wondering at herself that she 
had even so far put a creature like Mirabeau 
into hiB power. After all, Louison Brisot wss 
a woman, and capricious even in the wild pa¬ 
triotism and burning jealousy, which led so 
many of the women of France into acts that 
seemed to nnsex them. She began to seen 
herself for the idea of casting a grand, leonine 
creature like Mirabeau into the power of a 
mam, whose appearance was so utterly insig¬ 
nificant* No, she would not do H. Mirabeau 
should have another chance. It was like ebaia- 
ing a lion that foxes might torture him No, 
she would think about it. That letter once 
given up, and .where was she, simply an in¬ 
former for the benefit of that eager little man, 
who oonld'net even smile frankly. 

Louison put the letter in her bosom, while 
Robespierre was gazing on it with eager 
lunging. 

“ Bat you are not going? Ton will not take 
it away?” be exclaimed, sharply. 

“■It belotigb to roe—I shall not harm it. When 
all is ready you know where to find it” 
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“ But, citoyennt , that paper belongs to the 
people.” 

“And I am one of the people,” answered 
Louison, laughing. 

“Leave it—leave it with me.” 

“Yes, when I like you better than my¬ 
self.” 

Robespierre measured the woman with a 
keen, hungry glance. He was not altogether 
a brave man, but crafty and cruel enough to 
have killed her with his own hands, if that 
would have given him possession of the paper; 
but Louison, a handsome, bright woman, had 
a powerful physique , and was, in fact, powerful 
enough to have defended herself against two 
such men as Robespierre. He glanced at her 
tall, subtle person, her strong, white arms, and 
burning eyes, that seemed to read the craven 
purpose that was creeping through hiB brain, 
and felt how useless any struggle would be 
against her. So he slunk back into the chair, 
from which he had half-started, with a feeling 
of abject defeat. 

“ But you will keep it safe? It will be forth¬ 
coming when the patriots of the Assembly call 
for it?” 

“ You have seen it—and who doubts the 
word of Robespierre?” 

“But I must have the proof—too many un¬ 
founded or unproved charges have been made 
against this man. They only make him more 
defiant and more powerful.” 

“ But the letter will be in my keeping—you 
can find it at any time.” 

“Then you will not leave it?” 

* “No!” 

“ But promise me that you will not part with 
it to another.” 

“Well, I promise. Good-night, cttoyen.” 

Robespierre followed the woman with his 


keen eyes, longing to spring upon her and 
wrest the document from her bosom. His thin 
hand clutched and opened itself on the table 
with an impatient desire to be at work. 

At the door of Robespierre’s lodgings Louison 
met two men, whom she knew and recognized. 
For one moment she paused. If her design was 
carried out, these were the very persons whose 
aid she wanted; but she only hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, then passed on, saying, 

“Good-evening, citoyen Marat. Good-even¬ 
ing, St. Just.” 

Marat answered her with a careless jest. St. 
Just simply bent his head, but neither smiled 
on her, or at the wit of his companion. Louison 
stood a moment in the passage, and watched 
these two men as they mounted a flight of stairs 
leading to Robespierre’s room. 

“Shall I go back,” she thought, “and settle 
the whole thing with these men at once? No, 
not yet. By to-morrow I may have the other 

letter, or it may be—it may be-” 

Louison hurried into the street with this 
half-uttered sentence on her lip, and walked 
rapidly toward the Chaussee d’ Anton. When 
she came opposite Mirabeau’s house her face 
lighted up. She had said to herself, “If I find 
it dark, then it shall be Robespierre; if not, 
Mirabcau shall have another chance. I will 
not give him up to these hounds without that.” 
Womanhood was strong within her that evening. 
She panted to conquer this great man, but not 
destroy him. W’hen ^he thought of that, a 
feeling of terrible desolation fell upon hor. 
She shuddered to think how near the scaffold 
was to a political offence. 

The porter made no objection to her en¬ 
trance this time, but waved his hand toward 
the library, as if she had been expected. 

(to be continued.) 


AT THE ORGAN. 

BY E. RUNLE'QH. 


At her warm touch the keys awake to life, 

And warble as a bird. 

At dawning, 'ere the tnrmoil and the strife 
Of day are heard. 

Then gushing fuller, the clear song takes flight 
In grandeur, and around 

The warm air trembles with the swelling might 
Of wondrous sound. 

I stand as in a dream, a pearly arm, 

A hand, are all I see; 

A vapor of rich music, like a charm, 

Envelopes me. 

Vol. LVIII.— 15 


And now a softer motion float; along 
The keys. Oh, witchery! 

A weird strain, luring as a siren's song 
Upon the sea. 

And as I listen, fairer seem to grow 

Those hands, the fingers move 
Swift, to and fro, and tempt me on with low, 
Sweet sounds of love. 

Till I must yield, and leaning down I kiss 
That arm—the spell is broke; 

But sweeter than my dreaming was the bliss 
To which 1 woke. 
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BY EMILY 

We devote most of our space this month to 
descriptions of walking-dresses suitable for 
the coming season. The first is a very pretty 
costume of delaine, cay of a Sardinian gray. 



The deep flounce on the skirt is false, there 
being nothing real but the heading, which is 
composed of a wide cross-strip and a fluting of 
the material of the dress, with satin pipings of 
the same color. The second skirt is looped up 
under the coat basque of the plain, high bodice. 
Coat-sleeves with cuffs. The second skirt, as 
224 
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well as the bodice and the basque, are trimmed ‘ 
with flutings of the material and satin pipings. 
Three bows of the material are placed upon 
the basque. The delaine ought to cost from 
fifty to seventy-five cents, a yard. 



The next may be made of mohair, or of any 
other of the materials, half silk and half wool, 
which are now so much worn. A light brown 
is a fashionable color. The skirt is trimmed 
with flounces of unequal size, each headed with 
a plaiting and a fluted heading: a band of 
brown silk is placed on either side of the 
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plaiting. The bodice is completed at the back 
by two deep, square basques, which are trim¬ 
med with similar flounces. Band of brown silk, 
with large bow at the back. Large, square 
eollar of starched linen, worked in soallops 
round the edge. 



We give next a very pretty and inexpensive 
home-dress. It is to be made of striped mo¬ 
hair or poplin: mohair is the cheapest mate¬ 
rial; the best is double width, and cost from 
forty to seventy-five cents per yard. Poplins 
are more expensive, costing from a dollar to a 
dollar and fifty for one of a good quality. Fall 
“reps” sell for about sixty-two cents. Any of 
these materials are suitable for early fall wear, 
and about twelve yards are required. The 
waist is a plain, round one, and trimmed in 
front to simulate a surplice. The trimmings 
are all of black silk, consisting of a bias fold 


upon the bottom of the skirt, which fold should 
be lined with black crinoline, as it makes the 
silk look thicker, and consequently makes a 
richer-looking trimming. The fold is from two 
to three inches in width: and the “bows’* are 
to be made also of the bias silk, (lined,) around 
the bottom of the skirt they are placed at in¬ 
tervals of nine inches. The cuff and piece for 
the body may easily be cut from the engraving. 
A sash of blue ribbon (or one made of the silk 
is less expensive) completes the dress. There 
is little if anything new in the cut of skirts; 
the front breadth gored, and the side breadths; 
all the back ones plain, so as to make plenty of 
fullness at the back, which seems to be indis¬ 
pensable. 



Our next is a walking-costume for early fall 
wear. This charming dress for a young lady, 
and which any one may make for herself, is of 
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a light gray, small-figured mohair, and the 
trimmings are of “ plaid poplin” of the blue 
and green combinations, or purple and green, 
or purple, bla$k, and white. However, these 
plaids all come in so pretty and gay in the fall 
that one can hardly go amiss in selecting one 
for trimming. Twelve yards of the plain or 
gray material, and four yards of plaid, will 
be required. The lower-skirt measures three 
yards and a half round the bottom, and is orna¬ 
mented with a bias flounce three-eighths of a 
yard in depth, box-plaited, and set on to form 
a heading, as seen in the design. Six widths 
will be required for the flounce. 


three widths plain, and one yard long for the 
back; plait in the extra length of the back 
breadths into the side-gores. (This extra 
length is to allow for the puffing up at the 
back.) Now cut the front width exactly in 
half. A piece of the plaid put on as seen in 
the engraving, and turned back, and all around 
the upper-skirt trim with a box-plaited ruffle 
six inches deep, to correspond with the under¬ 
skirt. Coat-sleeves, with a turned-back cuff of 
the plaid, completes this costume. A group of 
bows of the plaid may be added at the back, if 
desired. 

Our fifth is a brown rep walking-dress, for 
which sixteen yards of material, and three 
pieces of narrow black velvet- ribbon, a quarter 
of an inch wide, will be required. No direc¬ 
tions are needed for the cut of the under-skirt, 
always making it no more than three yards and 
a half in width; six widths, cat on the bias, 


for the lower flounce, which is put on in box- 
plaits, separated by a narrow band, an inch 
and a half wide, of the material, fastened down 
with one row of the black velvet on each side 
If economy is desired, this band may be 
stitched down by the sewing-machine. The 
upper-skirt has one width in front, and two 
side-gores sloped quite up to the hips, and two 
full widths with side-gores for the back, sloped 
to meet the front, trimmed to match the bot¬ 
tom-skirt. The jacket is of the sailor style, 
slit up the back, trimmed with the bias band 
of the material, and velvet ribbon. Ruffles look 


The waist is a plain, round one, cut surplice 
in front, and worn over an inside spencer, 
trimmed with revers of the plaid. For the 
upper-skirt, cut first a gored front three-quar¬ 
ters of a yard deep, and two side-gores; then 
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very badly on these little jackets, and should color, and black combined: heavy silk fringe 
never be used, although we see many of them • on the ends. Blue and black, or scarlet and 
worn. Coat-sleeves, sash-ends, or a group of j black, worn over white pique dresses in the 
large bows, completes the dress. Bows may ; fall, always looks pretty. The third is made 
be added at the sides when the upper-skirt is 
looped up. 
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As sashes are indispensable, we give three 
of the prettiest designs we have seen. The 
first is of wide, plaid ribbon, combined with 
black ribbon or velvet: the ends either fringed 
out, or else a wide, knotted fringe tied in. The 
second consists of two colors, or rather any one 


of black silk or velvet, trimmed with narrow, 
white velvet ribbon; the bows are made fan- 
shaped and box-plaited. It can easily be trim¬ 
med and formed from the engraving. Tassels 
can be made at home out .of skeins of black, 
and white sewing-silk. Two skeins of sewings 
silk will make a very nice tassel. 


NEW MODE OF LOOPING UP A SKIRT 

BT BHILY H. MAY. 


Is the front of the number, we give two en¬ 
gravings. showing a new mode of looping up a 
skirt. To loop up a skirt in the manner seen 
in these illustrations, sew a number of small 
rings down each side on the wrong side, and 
draw through these rings a silk cord on either 
side, by means of which the skirt is taken up. 
The rings must be sewn on at intervals of about 
four inches. One end of the cord is fastened 
below the lowest circle; the other end is drawn 
through a slit made in the skirt in front at the 
waistband on the right-hand side of the skirt; 


sew on tassels or buttons at the ends of the 
cord, so as to prevent its sliding back through 
the slit. This manner of taking up dresses is 
very suitable for such as have short trains only. 
If the train of the dress be very long, two other 
cords must be drawn through two other rows 
of brass rings in the middle of the back, taking 
the cords double. All these cords are drnwn 
at the same time through the slit at the side of 
the skirt, fastening likewise tassels or buttons 
at the ends. This process is both simple and 
effective. 
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SLEEVELESS JACKET AND TUNIC. 



made in scarlet flannel or bright velvet, u>d 
braided with either gold or aoulache. There 
are three pieces for the jacket, as will be seen 
from the diagram annexed, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
representing the front, half of back, and retcn 


In the front of the number we give an en¬ 
graving of a full-length figure, showing two 
articles, a Sleeveless Jacket and a Tunic, both 
intended for morning wear, and for washing 
materials, although the jacket could also be 
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and collar combined. These represent one-half J 
of the jacket. There is one notch in the front, i 
and a corresponding notch on the revert , show- j 
ing how the latter is to be laid on the jacket, | 
which, as seen in the engraving, is open at the $ 
throat. There are two notches under the arm, | 
indicating how the back and front are joined; £ 
the back is straight, and there is no necessity \ 
for a join down the center. If made of pique or $ 
brown holland, the whole should be edged with £ 
Madeira work, the frill rouud the armhole being 
made to fall upward over the jacket, instead of 
downward over the sleeve. For mohair or 
alpaca, the jacket should be edged with fringe. 

There are two pieces for the tunic, for which 


also see the diagram tunic, Nos. 1 and 2. The 
front is the smaller piece; it has three notches 
on the side, indicating how it is to be joined to 
the corresponding notches on the back breadth. 
The tunic is open in front, and at the side-seam 
a casing is run on the wrong side; a tape is 
fastened at the lower edge of the tunic, and 
carried through the casing to the waist. This 
tape can be drawn up according to taste, and 
be let down when the dress is to be washed. 
The skirt is trimmed (see engraving) with Rus¬ 
sian plaitings, headed with bands of the same, 
or with braid. The bodice is plain, and the 
coat-sleeve is trimmed at the wrist to corres* 
pond with the skirt. 


CLOAK IN CROCHET. 

BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give two en¬ 
gravings, (back and front views,) printed in 
the appropriate colors, of a Cloak in Crochet, 
to be worked in scarlet and white. To work 
this cloak you require a long bone crochct-hook, 
No. 4, and scarlet and white three-thread fleecy 
wool. The shape of this cloak is like the Bur¬ 
nous, but without the hood, and instead of being 
rounded, it forms a point at the back. You 
commence with a red stripe at the bottom of 
the front, and for this make a chain of 150 
stitches. Work 3 rows plain in crochet trico- 
tee. 4th row: Increase a loop by taking up a 
stitch between the first and second long loop 
in the row; the rest plain; work back. 5th 
row: Plain. 6th row: Take the white wool 
and work a plain row. 7th row: In this row, 
and also in the 4th row in the light stripe, a 
little pattern in red wool is worked. Have a 
separate ball for the purpose, and pass it on 
from one pattern to the other, (the cloak would 
look very well without it, if extra trouble is not 
desired,) * 8 loops plain with white wool, 2 
red loops; repeat from *, and work back, 
taking care to work the red loops through with 
red wool. 8th row: Increase as in 4th row, 
rest plain. 9th row: 4 white loops, * 2 red 
loops, 8 white loops; repeat from *, and work 
back. 10th row: Plain. 11th row: Join the 
red wool, and work 5 rows, increasing in the 
2nd row of the 6; work 15 stripes in this man¬ 
ner, each stripe consisting of 5 rows, and in¬ 
creasing one stitch at the commencement of 
every 4th row in the work, and working the 
little pattern in the white stripes, you will now 


have 74 rows, and are about to commence a 
light or white stripe. You now commence the 
neck, and for this decrease at the end of the 
rows by leaving the loops unworked. 75th row: 
White wool. Leave 1 loop unraised at the end, 
and still continue to increase at the commence¬ 
ment of every 4th row. 76th row: Take up all 
the loops of last row, excepting the last. 77th 
row: Take up all the loops of last row. 78th 
row: Take up all the loops but the last of pre¬ 
ceding row. 79th row: Leave one loop at the 
end. 80th row: Red wool. Work all the loops 
of last row. 81st row: Leave the last loop uu- 
worked. 82nd row: Work all the loops of last 
row. 83rd row: Leave one loop at the end. 
84th row: Work all the loops of last row. 85th 
row: White wool; raise all the loops. 86th 
row: Leave one loop at the end. 87th row: 
Raise all the loops of last row. 88th row: 
Leave one loop unraised. 89th row: Raise all 
the loops of last row. 90th row: Red wool; 
raise all the loops of last row. 91st row: Leave 
one loop unraised. 92nd row: Raise all the 
loops of last row. 93rd row: Leave one loop 
unraised. 94th row: Raise all the loops of last 
row. 95th row: White; raise all the loops of 
last row. 96th row: Leave one loop unraised. 
97th row: Raise all the loops of last row. 98th 
row: Leave one loop unraised. 99th row: 
Raise all the loops. 100th row: Red wool, 
raise all the loops of last row. 101st row: 
Leave 1 loop unraised. 102nd row: Raise all 
the loops of last row. 103rd row. Leave one 
loop unraised. 104th row: Raise all the loops 
of last row. 105th row: White wool. This 
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stripe is worked plain at both ends of the row. 
This stripe forms the middle of the back of the 
cloak; now work 21 stripes, working the direc¬ 
tions backward from the 104th row, increasing 
one stitch in the neck in the rows where you 
left a stitch, and decreasing one stitch at the 
commencement of every fourth row throughout 
the whole pattern. When finished, work a row 
of double crochet'with red wool all round the 
bottom of the cloak. Then work the following 
border, with white wool for the fringe. 


! Border. —1st row: 1 double crochet on the 
; first stitch, * 6 ch, miss 2 double crochet, 1 dc 
i in the next: repeat from *. 2nd row: With 
\ red wool, * 1 double crochet im the third of the 
| next 5 ch, 6 ch; repeat from *. Cut the two 
colors of wool into lengths of 8 inches, and knot 
three or four lengths into each loop of chain- 
stitches. Then make a long chain of the light 
wool, and two tassels at each end, to tie it with 
round the neok. 


BORDER AND PATTERN. 

BT MRS. JANE 



We give here two illustrations, one of a pat¬ 
tern in stripes of braid and lace-stitch, the 
other of a striped border of tatting and muslin. 
The strips of braid are joined together by 
the lace-stitch, as shown in the design, and 
the braid ornamented with little embroidered 


WEAVBR. 



flowers. The tatting is worked with the help¬ 
ing thread, and each half scallop contains six 
double knots, joined in the middle by one picot 
These half scallops are fastened on to the ma¬ 
terial with stitching and button-hole stitch, as 
shown in the design. 


SASH EMBROIDERY FOR PINAFORES. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give two en¬ 
gravings, one of a sash for a Pinafore, the other 
of an embroidery pattern for a Pinafore. These 
muslin pinafores are very fashionable for little 
girls, and are very prettily trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, etc. The sash is of book-mnslin, 
and the button-hole and chain-stitch embroi¬ 


dery is of scarlet Andalusian wool. The de¬ 
sign for the top and bottom of a pinafore is to 
be worked with wool. It will also serve for a 
border to silk aprons, or for trimming chemise 
Russe, and may be worked in silks of bright 
shades. For Misses and young girls these will 
be found showy and attractive. 


CROCJHET EDGE. NAME FOR MARKING. 




Materials. —Silver perforated paper, six 
yards of blue ribbon velvet, (a quarter of an 
inch wide,) floss silk the same color, white 
cardboard, etc. 

The basket covered on the outside with silver 
perforated paper is of cardboard; for the hind 
part a straight piece of the latter, thirteen 
inehes and three-quarters long and four inches 
and a half wide, is cut out, and for the front 
six single pieces alike in shape and nearly 
three inches wide, which are so sloped at the 
ends that they are seven inches and a half 
long in the middle, and four inches and three- 
quarters long at the sides. The bottom re¬ 
quires an answering length four inches and a 
half wide, the straight side of which joins the 
back. After the cardboard and perforated 
parts in front, the latter being decorated with 


a star pattern, and edge-stitched in blue floss 
silk, they are lined with blue silk, as also the 
rest of the separate parts of the frame of the 
basket, bound with white stay-tape at the 
sides, coming together and then seamed. The 
border, with blue ribbon velvet run in and 
pasted on with gum-arabic, which, as seen, 
edges each single part of the front in the 
length on both sides, is of three ribs of the 
paper, (stripes,) and this perforated stripe is 
cut out to design. For the upper and lower 
edge of the front, the border also pasted on 
with gum-arabic is five perforated ribs wide, 
which are made in a pointed shape, and,* with 
ribbon velvet run through below, cut out at 
the top in small stars. Two large loops or 
eyes, put on at the back, serve to hang up this 
basket. A neat and pretty affair. 


APPtIQUE BORDERS. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here two engravings of borders in colors pinked at the edges. The embroidery 
spplique. They may be made in cloth of two is worked in purse-silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > 

A Word Aboct Pretty Women. —It baa often been re¬ 
marked that men ore wrong to admire pretty women so 
much. “Handsome is os handsome does,'* goes the old 
saying, meaning that goodness, after gll, is the only real : 
beauty. We do not take exception to the remark: so far 
as it goes it tells a truth; but there is something, mean¬ 
time, to be urged for prettiness merely as prettiness. As a 
leading writer has said lately, a pretty woman is doing one 
part, at least, of woman's work in the world, by making 
life sunnier and more beautifhl. It is no longer expected 
that men should be beauties. In fact, with the most intel¬ 
ligent women, a man of forceftil look and character is more 
admired than a merely handsome one. The presumption 
against a “pretty man” i 'hat he is weak, or vain, or frivo¬ 
lous, or all. But it is not so, and never will be so, in regard 
to women. “Life becomes more harmonious,” says the 
writer to whom we have alluded, “ it beats with a keener 
pulse of eujoyment in the presence of pretty women. After 
all, a charming little figure, a piquant little face, is the beet 
remedy for half the ills of existence, its worries, its vexa¬ 
tions, its dullness, its disappointments.” 

We give to the term “prettiness,” however, no narrow 
meaning. It is something, in our view, quite distinct from 
what is popularly called “ beauty.” The latter involves the 
idea of regular features, a superb form, a luxuriant and 
grand style. Very few women, in this sense, are beautiful; 
and it is a good thing there are so few; for such women are 
usually remarkable for neither intellect, nor amiability: in 
truth, are generally thinking only of themselves, and not of 
the comfort of others. But a pretty woman is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing. She is not a mere statue, like the orthodox, 
classic beauty. She is no ill-tempered Juno, no frivolous 
Venus. 8ho does not depend on color, or eyes, or hair, or 
a small hand, or a graceful figure, though she may have j 
one, or more, of all these. A woman with an ngly noee, or ; 
a large mouth, or a big hand, or even indifferent eyes, may j 
yet be pretty. It is hard to analyze wliat makes prettiness. ; 
But we all recognize it the moment we see It. Intangible, ! 
almost, like the air, it yet, like the air of a fine day, brightens 
life, making it a thing of joy and sunshine. 

Prettiness can be cultivated. Every w’oman, indeed, can 
become more or less pretty. The mere doing of kind ac¬ 
tions, it has often been said, gives to the plainest counte- 
nanoe, in time, an almost seraphic repose. A woman can 
cultivate the art of being agreeable, until her face actually 
grows brighter. Or, by giving up to spleen, or life’s wor¬ 
ries, a woman may grow ugly. Quod health has much to 
do with prettiuess, as happiness has not a little-to do with 
good health. How often do we see o commonplace-looking 
girl, after being married to a man she loves, and who loves 
her, bloom into positive prettiness. On the other hand, a 
neglected wife, or one whom her husband compels to be a 
mere drudge, loses whatever prettiness she had. Dress goes 
a great way in assisting to make a woman pretty. A na¬ 
turally pretty woman, attired in inharmonious colors, or 
with a costume years out of date, becomes positively ugly. 
Is it not mind, after all, combined with character, that has 
the most to do with making a woman pretty? Dress, with 
a woman who is pretty from the soul outward, if we may 
use such an expression, becomes a sign of her inward har¬ 
mony: it ceases to be mere clothing, and rises into the 
higher regions of poetry and art. It docs not demand costly 
expenditure, or insist on extravagant materials; but it 
throws a grace' around whatever it wears, and even makes 


a beautiful fashion more beautiful. So, in the home, a 
pretty woman surrounds herself, insensibly, with pretty 
things. Often they are but trifles; nevertheless, they m 
pretty; and they reflect their prettiness on her and all shoot 
her. In these senses, every woman can become more or 
less pretty, and be, as a poet so felicitously phrases it, “the 
sunshine of the house.” 

The Short Skirt, we are glad to chronicle, still holds its 
own, at least for walking-dresses. It is too comfortable to 
be given up without a struggle. The most simply con¬ 
structed upper-skirts are most stylish. There should be no 
set pieces at the sides trimmed all around, and 00 paenkr 
puffs behind. They should bo very long, fuller than the 
under-skirt, and are frequently only draped at the sides, the 
hack hanging plainly, or being opened in the center and 
trimmed to the belt. Forty inches is the average length of 
the back of over-skirts. This is, in many cases, as long is 
the lower-skirt, consequently the upper-skirt must be draped 
by tapes attached under the belt and buttoned over loops 
half-way down the seams. Square tunic-skirts arc made of 
four straight widths of three-quarter materials shaped longer 
toward the back, left plainly open in front, simply trimmed 
all around, and drap<»i in the way just described. Apron 
fronts are now made of a straight width of three-quarter 
materials, and a single side-gore rounded up to the belt 
The front width is not sloped in the least, is scantily gath¬ 
ered to the belt, extending far back on the sides, while the 
narrow side-gore is very full at the belt. The long back 
widths ore then sewed to the sides, whore the only drapery 
is made by gathering up the side-seam from three Augers 
below to a very small space just beneath the belt This 
makes the apron fit smoothly and flat over the stomach, and 
gives the increased size necessary on the hips. If it pro¬ 
duces a fold or two, or wrinkles across the lower part of the 
apron, these are not objectionable. 

| There re One Opening for women's work, which, strange 
to say, seems altogether neglected. There are plenty so- 
called cheap “dress-makers,’ who go out to makedroees, 
but who really know nothing of their profession, aud th_*re 
are quite enough of fashionable “mantna-makera,” or, as 
they prefer to call themselves, “modistes," who charge 
frightfully; hut there is really no medium between the two. 
In every village in the land, almost, there is wanted a 
woman of taste, and some mechanical skill, who under 
stands dress as an art, and can both fit her customer and 
make.a comparatively cheap dress look stylish: and inner 
great cities there is need for hundreds, if not thousand!, d 
such women. Yet the very women, who might make com¬ 
fortable livelihoods in this way, turn away from it, became 
they choose to think it “ unlady-like.” Of course, swb a 
business requires some culture, and cultivated women will 
not take it up; hence the dresses of lAdies in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances are made by ignorant seamstresses, who bars 
no idea of dress “as an art:” and hence, when women want 
really elegant dresses, they bavo to pay, too often, the ex¬ 
orbitant claims of the “modistes.” Now who is to blame? 

Ladies who Peeper Trained Skirts for the bouse hsre 
their drosses made with a single skirt and easagwe, and 
always change their costume upon coming in from the pro¬ 
menade; but thqpe who, for convenience and economy, make 
the same suit serve for both bouse and street, prefer two 
skirts and a paletot, as the singlo skirt would look too plain 
for in-door wear when the cataqut is removed. 
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It is Not Too Earlt to begin canvassing for clubs for 
1871. Every yoar, ladies write, that, if they had started out 
sooner, they could have got more subscribers. “1 have 
already promised my name fur auother magazine,’' is a fre¬ 
quent remark, they say, “ but if I had seen ‘ Peterson' first, 
I would have taken it.” It is only necessary to exhibit this 
lady’s book, side by side with any of its rivals, to convince 
the most skeptical that it is the cheapest and best. We 
are always ready to send specimens gratis to those wishing 
to get up clubs. 

Box nets are as Various as Ever.— Bonnet-hats are still 
very fashionable, and are very pretty when properly made, 
but almost ludicrous wheu concocted by inexperienced 
fingers, as is often the cose. The most popular shape re¬ 
sembles a mushroom, with strings over the top to keep it in 
its place. In the old shape of bonnets, it seems the fashion 
to make a great many white And ribbon streamers hanging 
over the chignon, which is decidedly becoming. 

Tn« New Ixvextioxs. —The latest decorations for supper- 
tables ore blocks of ice, on which fern-leaves are laid In a 
kind of pattern; and the latest invention for ladies seems to 
be & parasol, which, when not in u«e, forms an excellent 
walking-stick, a useful article in this ago of high heels and 
Grecian bends. 

Cheaper axd Better.— The Kingwood (W. Va.) Journal 
says:—“Peterson’s last number is a gem. Cheaper than 
any other of its class, and at the same time better, ft is pre¬ 
eminently the Magazine for American ladies and for Ameri¬ 
can homes. It should be in every household in the land.” 

To Preserve Flowers worn In the hair, you must cither 
use a small button-hole phial, such as gentlemen employ, or 
wrap the stems in wet wadding inclosed In oil silk. 

The Largest Circulation attained by any of the maga¬ 
zines, In 1870, Is, as usual, that of this Magazine. This 
popularity is a fair proof of its superiority. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Alaska and Its Resources. By William H. Dali , 1 ro/., 
8 ro. Boston : Lee d Shepard. —The author of this volume 
was Director of the Scientific Corps of the late Western 
Union Telegraph Expedition, aud is, therefore, peculiarly 
fitted to write abont the inhabitants, history, and resources 
of Alaska. A residence of two years among the Indians of 
that new territory, during one of which he was almost 
entirely isolated from men of his own race, has enabled 
him to arrive at conclusions which, however unwarranted 
they may appear to superficial observers, are unquestionably 
correct. But he lias not couflnod himself to personal ob¬ 
servation. lie has, on the contrary, consulted every acces¬ 
sible work on Alask and consulted them in the original 
tongues. The result is a mass of informatiou, in a con¬ 
densed form, that must make his work a standard authority. 
The book is priuted very handsomely, and is a credit to the 
Boston press. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
A map of Alaska is given at the end of the volume. 

Put Yourself In His Place. By Charles Reade. 1 ro/., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. —A very handsome 
double-column octave edition, illustrated, of Charles Reade’s 
last novel, which has been running through the “Cornhil! 
Magazine,” of London. We have also, from the same house, 
a still more desirable edition, also illustrated, in double¬ 
column duodecimo. 

Lifting The Veil. 1 t*o/., 12 mo. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. —A little book that will bring consolation to 
many a sorrowing heart. It teaches, too, a lofty aud noble 
moral. Very beautifully printed and bound. 


Lift of Charles Dickens. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
1 ro/., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —No 
person, here or abroad, is more competent to write a bio¬ 
graphy of Dickeus than Dr. Mackenzie, for he knew the great 
humorist personally, aud is more Ultimate with the literary 
world of the present and past generations than any man of 
his time. The memoir before us is full of recollections and 
anecdotes, as well os of letters, relatiug, not merely to Dick¬ 
ens himself, but to the men with whom he associated, or the 
characters he described in his fictions. Whoever has read 
the “Noctes Ambrosian*,” as annotated by Dr. Mackenzie, 
knows bow iuvaluable he can make a life of Dickens by 
similar information. The novels of the author of “Pick¬ 
wick,” acquire a new meaning beneath his enlightening 
pen. An excellent portrait of Dickens, engraved from a 
photograph taken a few days before his death, is given in 
the volume. The book is handsomely printed. The tens 
of thousands of adrairors of Dickens should each have a 
copy of this biography. 

The Countess of Rudolstadt. By George Sand. 1 ro/., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —This is a 
sequel to “Consuelo,” which we noticed in our last number. 
It is written with no less power, aud carries on the fortunes 
of the heroine, after her marriage and up to middle life. 
In addition to its interest as a story, it abounds in vivid pic¬ 
tures of eighteenth-century life, especially life at the court 
of the Great Frederick of Prussia. Among the characters 
introduced is the famous Baron Trenck. The sincere pur¬ 
pose, the noble strain of thought, and the eloquent language, 
which, in turn, characterize these two novels, cannot be 
spoken of too highly. Madame Dudevant, or George Sand, 
as sho calls herself in her novels, has written two or three 
books, which, doubtless, she now regrets; bnt if atonement 
can be made for arrors, sho more than atones, in “ Consuelo” 
and its sequel, for these aberrations of her passionate and 
misguided youth. The volume is neatly printed and bound. 

Sermons Preached at Brighton by the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson. 1 ro/., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. — 
This is a new and complete editiou of the sermons of one of 
the most earnest and eloquent pulpit orators of this century. 
The Rev. Mr. Robertson was a living proof that, even in this 
day, a clergyman may emulate the apostolic virtues. It was 
this holy and elevated life of his which gave such additional 
power to his eloquence. We are glad to record the fact that 
these sermons have been as popular as the most eagerly- 
sought-for novel, for it shows, not only that religion is still 
a vital principle In society, but that its teachers, when they 
rise to the true height of their great argument, have as 
many auditors and readers as ever. The present edition of 
these sermons is altogether the most compact and desirable 
In the market. 

My Daughter Elinor. By the author of u Miss Van Kort- 
land." 1 ro/., 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers. —This 
is a new edition of one of the most successful American 
novels that has been published for many years. It it full 
of incident, character, and wit. The secret of its author¬ 
ship, as well as of that of its successor, “ Miss Van Kortland,” 
has been well kept. In New York, it is thought to be from 
the pen of some meml»er of the “upper ten,” its descriptions 
and actors taking you into the very heart of that society. 

A Week in a French Country-House, and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. Snrtonri. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston: Lnring. —Just the 
reading for this season of the year. Tho story of “ Medusa” 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. By the author of “ Carlyon't 
Year'' I ro/., 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers. —A 
reprint of a late English novel, by the author of “Oarlyon’s 
Year,” “ Lost Sir Massingbred,” etc., etc. Cheap edition. 

Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —The best novel this author has 
yet written. It is a cheap edition, in double-column octavo. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions op the Newspapers. —The newspaper editors, 
who see all the magazines, continue to call “ Peterson's” 
the cheapest and best. 8ays the Tiffin (O.) Advertiser:—“It 
is the cheapest Ladies' Magazine published, and should be 
in the hands of everybody.’* The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Democrat says:—“For fashions it caunot be excelled.” 
Says the Rolla (Mo.) Herald:—“How a lady can keep 
house without it, is a mystery to us.” Says the Waverley 
(0.) Republican :—“The stories are the best published any¬ 
where.” Says the Goshen (Ind.) Democrat:—“The engrav¬ 
ing in the July number, ‘The Sun Shower,’ is worth the 
subscription price alone.” The Shelburne (Mo.) Democrat 
calls it, “the best of the fashion monthlies,” and adds* 
“there is an originality and gracefulness about it, that go 
far to place it above other publications of a similar charac¬ 
ter.” The Areola (Ill.) Dispatch says:—“The illustrations 
are models of beauty and elegance, and the reading matter 
is the best of the kind published.” Says the Lyons (N. Y.) 
Press:—“It is the best fashion Magazine for the price in 
America.” Says the Holmesburg (Pa.) Gazette“ It is the 
Ladies’ Magazine.” Says the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Press:— 
“No magazine can find its way into the home circle that 
will be so well liked by all as Peterson’s.” 


Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ Works. —The new novel, by Mm 
Ann 8. Stephens, “ Married In Haste,” which has just bees 
issued by T. B. Peterson k Brothers, is already meeting 
with a very large sale. No writer of fiction. In America, has 
achieved and retained such a popularity as Mrs. Stephens. 
She is great both in romance, and in the novel proper. 
“Married In Hast©,” belongs to the latter class, and iat 
novel of American life. It is published in a handsome duo¬ 
decimo volume, price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper. T. 
B. Peterson k Brothers, publish the following other novels 
from the pen of Mrs. Stephens, at the same price u “Rah 
ried In Haste:” 

Wives and Widows. The Rejected Wife. 

Ruby Gray’s Strategy. Mary Derwent. 

The Curse of Gold. Fashion and Famine. 


Mabel’s Mistake. 
Doubly False. 

The Soldier’s Orphans. 
Silent Struggles. 


The Old Homestead. 
The Heiress. 

The Gold Brick. 
The Wife's Secret. 


Above books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copits of 
either, or all of the above works by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
will be sent, poet paid, to any one. to any place, on receipt of 
the price of the ones wanted, by the publishers, T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


A Revolution in Cookery. —Since the introduction of the 
patent Sea-Moss Farine, a complete revolution Iias taken 
place in that department of cookery to which we owe the 
luxuries of the dessert. The most delicious blanc mange, 
Jelly, costard, Charlotte Russe, light puddings, etc., are pro¬ 
duced from this palatable nutrient, at about one-third of the 
former cost. A great economy of time, as well as money, is 
effected by its use. The preparations made from it are pro¬ 
nounced by physicians to be the best possible diet for con- 
snmptives, dyspeptics, and persons suffering from bHlious- 
ness and general debility. Convalescents fatten on them, 
and gain rapidly in muscular strength, as well as in flesh. 
The Sea-Moss Farine Co., 53 Park Place, New York, who are 
manufacturing this article from the best Irish Moss, in enor¬ 
mous quantities, produce an array of medical aud general 
testimony in its favor, which is perfectly overwhelming, and 
must set all doubts of its superiority as an alimentary staple 
(if any exist) entirely at rest. 

Facts tor the Ladies. —George L. Clark, of Lyndenville, 
N. Y.. says:—“I can inform any one interested of hundred* 
of Wheeler k Wilson Machines of twelve years’ wear, that 
to-day are in better working condition than one entirely new. 
I have often driven one of them at a speed of eleven hundred 
stitches a minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds of 
Sewing-Machines, and I have fonnd yours to wear better 
than any others. With ten years’ experience in Sewing- 
Machines of different kinds, yours has stood the most and 
the severest test for durability and simplicity.” 

Three Qualities Pre-eminent.— The Missouri Democrat 
says:—“Since ‘Peterson’s Magazine* started, twenty-four 
years ago, half a hundred ladies’ magazines have been at¬ 
tempted in this country, all starting off with a great flourish 
of trumpets, yet they were short-lived—a mushroom brood. 
The secret of their failure is, they lacked the stamina for 
which Peterson has ever been famous. The ladies want the 
best, the freshest , and the cheapest , three qualities for which 
Peterson is pre-eminent.” 

8 a folio is really the beet thing out for clesniog paint, 
oil-cloths, floors, tables, and all wood-work; also china, 
earthenware, glassware, etc., etc. It is also an admirable 
article for cleaning windows, provided no water is used, 
and for polishing knives, tinware, brass, steel, Iron, and all 
metallic wares. It also removes stains from marble, paint, 
and wood. We have tried it and we know. 


Best in the World.—T he Cuba (N. Y.) Patriot mys:— 
“Peterson’s Magazine, is universally conceded by the ladies 
to be the best fashion and literary publication in the world." 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Dysentery, or inflammation of the great intestine, pre¬ 
vails in the autumnal season more particularly, and in knr- 
lying and marshy districts. It occasionally occurs also as 
an epidemic in over-crowded institutions and unhealthy 
localities. Treatment: Dysentery attacks those soonest 
whose blood is impoverished and whose vital poww* are 
generally depressed from some cause—a fleet which sug¬ 
gests a building-up plan of treatment. Although dysentery 
commences in the great intestine, the liver soon becomes 
secondarily affected, and it, therefore, behooves the patient 
to l)e very cautious as to the amount of stimulation he sub¬ 
jects himself to; molt liquors and spirits are not permissible. 
His food, too, must be of the lightest kind. The following 
medicines will be fonnd most useful. Castor-Oil Mixture: 
Take of castor-oil six drachms, compound powder of traga- 
canth one once, cinnamon water to six ounces. Take a 
sixth part three times a day. The Nitric Acid Mixture: 
Take of dilute nitric acid two drachms, spirit of chlorofora 
two drachms, tincture of opium half a drachm, peppermint- 
water to six ounces. Take two tablespoonfuls every four 
hours. With either of the above mixtures a powder con¬ 
taining three grains of ipecacuanha and six grains of sugar 
may be taken every night and morning. Ipecacuanha be¬ 
comes an invaluable medicine In dysentery* by virtue of 
the specific power it exerts on all mucous membranes t> 
causing increased action of their mucous follicles; and thns 
it is that it gives so much relief to the dysenteric patient, 
in whom the dry and, perhaps, ulcered surface of the intes¬ 
tine is soothed and lubricated by an increased flow of mucus. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

miscellaneous receipts. 

Death to House Flies .—The following mixture is recom¬ 
mended as “sure death” to house flies: Half a spoonful of 
black pepper in powder, one teaspoonful of cream and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar; mix them well together, and place them 
in a room were the flies are troublesome, and they will soon 
disappear. It won’t cost much to try It. 
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Featksrs for Beds* —Fathers should be put into thin bugs, 
of old furniture lining or thin calico, as soon as they are 
plucked, and either kept in a brick oven between the days 
of baking, or hung in a very drying place. The feathers 
aunt be put lightly into the bags, that they may dry 
thoroughly; if not dried at first, nothing will remove the 
taint When perfectly dry, a poor cottager who under* 
standi picking feathers, will prepare them for beds at a 
slight cost They must be kept very dry until used for a bed. 

JUce-Qement —Which is made by mixing rice-flour infi¬ 
nitely with cold water and then gently boiling it—forms a 
beautifully white preparation and dries nearly transparent; 
it is capable of bearing a very high polish, and is very dura* 
Me; it is in every respect far before the common paste made 
with wheat flour or starch; it may be formed also into a 
plastic clay. 

7b Pi't&rvc Pears. —Pare them very thin, and simmer in 
a thin syrup; let them lie a day or two. Make the syrup 
richer, and simmer again, and repeat this till they are clear; 
then drain and dry them in the sun or a cool oven, a very 
little time. They may be kept in syrup, and dried as wanted, 
which makes them moist and rich. Jargonelles are tho best 
for this purpose. 

7b Clean Window and Looking-Glass. —After having 
washed and rinsed your glass as usnal, dry it with a cloth, 
then take soft news or tissue-paper, and rub until perfectly 
dear. 

7b Restore Color taken out by Acids. —Sal volatile or harts¬ 
horn will suffice for this purpose. It may be dropped on 
silk without doing any injury. 

7b Preserve Flowers in Water.—Mix a little carbonate of 
soda with the water, and it will preserve the flowers for a 
fortnight 

7b Clean Marble. —Rub first with soda and soft-soap, then 
wash as usual with water. 

PICKLES. 

Pickles ought to be stored in a dry place, and the vessels 
most approved of for keeping them in are wide-mouthed 
ghss bottles, or strong stoneware jars, having corks or 
bongs, whieh mast be fitted in with lined, and covered with 
bladder er leather; and for taking the pickles out and re¬ 
turning them to the jar, a small wooden spoon is kept. The 
strongest vinegar is used for pickling; that of white wine is 
more particularly recommended, but sugar vinegar will 
generally be foand sufficiently strong. It is essential to 
the excellence and beauty of pickles that they be always 
completely covered with vinegar. 

Mushroom-Catchup. —Cut off the stalks from the broad, flat 
mushrooms; peel, and break them into small bits; strew 
salt equally over them, allowing a large tablespoonful to 
every quart of the pulp. Let them stand twenty-four hours; 
put all into a sauce-pan, and let it boll gently for three- 
qoaxten of an hour; strain, aud let it stand to settle. The 
next day pour off the clear part, and to every pint of the 
liquor add half the quantity of port-wine or old strong beer, 
a few blades of mace, twelve black peppercorns, and the 
same of allspice, a piece of ginger, bruised, and eight cloves. 
Simmer it for nearly twenty minutes, pour it out, and when 
cold, bottle it with the spices equally divided. 

7b Pickle Onions. —Take off the outer skin of some small, 
white onions; let them lie in salt and water for a week, 
changing it daily; then put them into a jar, and pour over 
them boiling salt and water; cover them eloseiy; drain 
off the pickle when cold. Put the onions into wide-mouthed 
bottles, and fill them up with strong vinegar, putting in a 
little sliced ginger; cork the bottles closely. 

7b Pickle Green or Med Capsicums. —Place the capsicums 
ia ajar; boil a dessertspoonful of salt iu a quart of vinegar, 
aud pour it, while hot, upon the peppers; when cold, place 
a plate on the jar, and tie over it bladder or leather. They 
will be fit for use in a few weeks. 


7b Pickle Barberries. —Boil the bruised berries of a few 
bunches in salt and water; strain, and put a gill of tho liqnor 
to a quart of vinegar, with an ounce of salt, a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-sugar, a quarter of an ounce of pounded ginger, 
and a little sliced horseradish; boil and strain it, then pour 
it hot over the barberries, the finest bunches having been 
previously selected and placed in jars; when cold, cover 
them closely with bladder. They may also be kept in a jar, 
with a strong brine of salt and water poured over them. 
.When any scum is observed upon the surface, the brine 
must be poured ofi^ and some fresh added. They ore kept 
closely covered. 

Tomato-Catchup .—When tomatoes are very ripe, slice them, 
and put a layer into a jar; Bprinkle salt over it, and lay in 
another layer; do this till the jar is full; stir them now and 
then for three days, and let the jar stand in a warm placcg 
they must then remain for twelve days without being stirred, 
and a thick scum having gathered over them, squeeze the 
Juice from the tomatoes, and boil It with the same propor¬ 
tion of spice that is allowed for mushroom-catch up; when 
cold, bottle it, and seal the corks. In three months, strain 
and boll it again with fresh spice. It will then keep good a 
twelvemonth. 

7b Pickle Eggs .—Boll twelve eggs for twelve minutes; 
dip them Into cold water, and take off the shells; boll a 
quart of viuegar for a quarter of au hour, with half an 
ounce each of black and Jamaica pepper, and ginger, also 
some slices of beet-root; pnt in the eggs to boil for eight or 
ten minutes, then pnt them into a jar with a slice of beet¬ 
root laid on each, and cover them with the vinegar and 
spices. They will be fit for use in four days, and are served 
in the following manner: Placo two or three in a dish, and 
put round them one or two cut into slices, then garnish with 
curled parsley. 

7b Pickle Mushrooms. —Cut off the stalks, and wash clean, 
in cold water, some small button mushrooms; rub them with 
a bit of flannel, then throw them iuto fresh water, and when 
perfectly clean, pnt them into a sauce-pan with fresh, cold 
water, and let them boil eight or ten minutes; strain off the 
water, lay them into the folds of a cloth. Boil, in a quart 
of vinegar, a quarter of an ounce of white pepper, the same 
of allspice, and two or three blades|of mace, and a teaspoonful 
of salt; put the mushrooms into ajar, and when the vinegar 
is cold, pour it with the spices over them. 

7b Pickle Med Cabbage. —Choose two middling-sized, well- 
; colored, and firm, red cabbages; shred them very finely, 
t first pulling off the outside leaves; mix with them nearly 
| half a pound of salt; tie it up in a thin clotb, and let it hang 
[ for twelve hours; then put it into small jars, and pour over 
| it cold vinegar that has been boiled with a few barberries in 
it; tie the jar over closely with bladder; or boil, in a quart 
of vinegar, three bits of ginger, half an onnee of black and 
Jamaica pepper, and a quarter of an ounce of cloves. When 
cold, poor it over the red cabbage. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.— House-Dress of Buff Foulard.— The skirt Is 
long and plain; the body is high behind, and heart-shaped 
in front; at the back is a wide, short, pointed sash of dark 
crimson silk, with a fall of whit^ lace of the same shape 
over It; it has two large bows of the crimson silk, with a 
knot of the buff foulard across them. The sleeves are trim¬ 
med with crimson silk and lace. Bows of crimson and half 
in the hair. 

Fio. EVENING-DRE88 OF LIGHT-BLUE SlLK, WITH A 
White Musur Over-Dress. —The bine petticoat has a very 
deep plaited flounce of white muslin, with a small heading 
of the same standing up, separated from the flounce by a 
puffing of blue silk; this petticoat need really be only an 
apron-like piece, with the train coming down over it, and 
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fastened down in such a way that it will not show that the 
whole petticoat is not there. The bine train is trimmed 
with a narrow plaited flounce, widening gradually as it 
leaves the waist; over this the white muslin upper-dress is 
looped by rosettes of ribbon, aud is also trimmed with a 
plaited flounce. Low-pointod waist of blue silk, with white 
muslin ruffle; black velvet butterfly bow and blue feather 
in the hair. 

Fia. hi.—Walkixg-Dresb of Silk, trimmed with six nar¬ 
row-pointed flounces, and one deeper flounce set on be¬ 
tween each three. Black silk casoque, half-tight fitting, 
open at the back, and trimmed with black guipure lace. 
Blue silk bonnet, trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. iv.—Walking-Dress of Poppy-Colored Cashmkrk, 
with six narrow ruffles, and four plaited ruffles standing 
up, separated by a quilling of black silk; black silk shawl- 
shaped over-skirt v/ithout any trimming, but made to fell 
in full plaits; it is pointed in front, aud made short at the 
sides. The poppy-colored cashmere tunic, which is worn 
above thifc, is made like the black skirt, only smaller; and 
over the poppy-colored body is a black cape, pointed before 
and behind. Black bonnet, with poppies. 

Fig. v.— Dress of Lilac Grenadine Over Lilac 8ile.— 
The skirt is trimmed with three deep flounces, each flonnee 
being finished with a narrow ruffle at the bottom, and a 
ruffled heading at the top. The tunic, or upper-skirt, is 
made quite open in front, rather long at the back, and is- 
looped up at the sides with bow* and ends of ribbon; It is 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Body high at the 
back and open in front. Shaves puffed lengthwise, with a 
double frill at the end falling over white loco. Lilac bow 
in the hair. 

Fig. vi.—Walkino-Drfss (Accompanied bt a Diagram) of 
Gray Cashmere.—T he skirt is trimmed with five plaited 
flounces, headed with (Minds of black velvet; tho tunic is 
open in front, larger at the back, looped up at the-sidos, and 
trimmed like the skirt; the close sleeves have two ruffles of 
the same kind of trimming. The small jacket, which is also 
amdo of gray cashmere, has no sleeves; it is cut open in 
front, with a deep collar, and is trimmed with black velvet, 
and a white guipure edge. 

Fig. vii.—Oct-of-Door or Carriage-Dress of Blue-Black 
JEilk.—T he skirt has a train, and is trimmed with a flounce, 
which is not put on very full, and which is scalloped at the 
bottom; scalloped heeding is put on plain above a bias 
band of the silk. The waist and tnnic are cut in one, slop¬ 
ing away from the front, and gathered up in the back with 
a bow of riblion; the trimming on the tunic corresponds 
with that on tho skirt; large Mack ribbon bow at the back; 
pagoda sleeves, trimmed like the tunic. 

Fig. vjii.—Walking-Dress op Sulphur-Colored Foulard.— 
The skirt is trimmed with five full plaited flounces, with two 
rows of brown velvet above each flounce; the short, square 
jacket is slit up the back, and that, with the large flowing 
sleeves, h trimmed with two rows of brown velvet. 

Fig. ix—Walking-Dress of. Violet-Colored Poplin.—' The 
skirt has three plain ruffles, the tipper one of which is headed 
with a box-plaiting of poplin, edged on either side with a 
row of purple velvet ribbon, and headed with a narrow 
standing ruffle of the poplin; the basque is cut up at the 
bock, and is trimmed like the upper-ruffle of the skirt; 
large bow, without ends, of purple velvet at the back, set on 
with a rosette of the poplin. Sleeves only moderately wide, 
and trimmed to correspond with the basque. 

General Remarks. —We also give this month our usual 
variety of bonnets, hats, etc., though it is rather early as yet 
to have tho new styles quite defined. 

Our Engravings will prove to our readers what a great 
variety fashion offers this year in its different models. Iu 
general, the mantle is rather small than large, very much 
cut out and slit open, sc as thoroughly to show the dress, 
trimmed with puffs, flounces, and trimmings of all sorts. | 


Present fashions are diversified and original to such a de¬ 
gree that it is scarcely possible for any lady, dressed IB the 
taste of the day, to pass along the street without attracting 
special notice. 

As a General Rule, dresses ore not so short, and the boot 
is not seen as it used to be; skirts, neither short dot train¬ 
ing, just reach the ground, and are trimmed at bottom with 
flounces, ruches, or plaitings; tonics of crepeline or crepe de 
Chine complete charming toilets; they are gracefellj draped 
and con fined round the waist by a scarf-sash with a large bow. 

Petticoats of Black Silk, trimmed with many small 
ruffles, or with one or two deep ones, with an overskirt, 
and jacket or paletot of black cashmere, are among the least 
expensive and moet stylish street dresses. Brown cashmere 
and silk look equally well. We see an inclination to wear 
for out-of-doors but one skirt, but this is most ekboratfly 
trimmed with ruffles or puffs that reach nearly u* the wiht; 
then a jacket or paletot is added; no upper-skirt or tank. 
We do not know that this style is an improvement, in tin 
way of saving material or labor, and it is certainly sot n 
graceful as the looped-up over-skirt. In fact, ail dranec are 
so elaborately trimmed that the number of yards of silk re¬ 
quired are enormous. A letter from Paris say*:—“When 
you order a costume without paletot, simply a tonic bodr* 
and all-round skirt, dress-makers decline to undertake k 
unless they have twenty-two or twonty-tbrec yards of tvfcfc 
silk. This quantity really appears enormous; yet such «rs 
the requirements of fashion.” 

Among new trimmings are ruches, composed of strips of 
silk material, unraveled so as to form e fringe, up to two- 
tliirds oi their depth, which varies from three toJeuriarbes; 
placed double, these ruches resemble the trimmings of enrisd 
feathers worn this winter. They' are put on fit beading to 
flounces, or round the edge of tunics and doable skirts. 

Milliners have made many attempts to iocrewe the site 
of bonnets, bat the coiffures remain so very voluminous tint 
bonnets or hats can find but very little place upon the bead. 
But, by compensation, they get higher every day. 

The Bonnets made with border, crown and curtain, are 
placed so very much in front, that they have do longer tNe 
appearance of former bonnets, though they have very Dsariy 
their shape. Some of them bavo a border lowered upon tire 
forehead, then a high crown, the hollow part between the 
bonier and crown being filled up by a voluminous trimming 
of ribbons, ruches, feathers and flowers. 


CHILDREN S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.— Knickerbocker Suit or Mulberky-Colofjkd Cut* 
for a Boy. —The trousers and jacket are braided in a Greek 
pattern, in rich, wide braid. The jacket opens in front enr 
a vest of the same material; wide, white collar, and dark- 
blue cravat. 

Fig. n.—D ress of Blue Poplin for a Small Girl—T hs 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of velvet ribbon of a darker 
shade of blue; tho tnnic, which opens in front, (a also trim¬ 
med with velvet, and is looped up at the side* and back vitit 
bows of blue velvet ribbon. The waist opens quite down le 
the belt, in front, over a plaited muslin chemisette, and is 
half high at the back. 

Fig. m.—D ress of Gray Foulard for a Young Girl— 
The skirt has one deep flounce, cut in very small wallow; 
tho tunic opens at the back as well as in front, and is 
caught up on the hips; it, with the wide sleeves, is trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle, like that on the skirt. Belt snd braces 
: of maroon-colored velvet. Gray felt hat, with maroon- 
colored f<*a>:her. 

Fig. iv.— Scit of Blue Cashmere for a Small Boy.—T he 
troustre are conflnod at the knee; the Mouse is trimmed 
with black braid and buttons, and is belted in at the waist; 
the blouso ope no over a yellow cashmere vest. Black 
i ueck-tye. 
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NEW STYLE FOE DRESSING THE HAIR, WITH DETAIL8. 
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2 I wrote it, and T folded it, and put a seal upon it; 

’Twas a seal almost as big as the crown of my best bonnet; 

For I would not have the Postmaster make his remarks upon it, 

As I said inside the letter that 1 loved him faithfully. 

I love him faithfully, 

And he knows it, oh, he knows it! without one word from me. 

3 My heart was full, but when I wrote, I dared not put the half in. 

The neighbors know I love him, and they're mighty fond of chaffing; 
So I dared not write his name outside, for fear they would be laughiug 
So I wrote, “ From little Kate to one whom she loves faithfully.” 

I love him faithfully, 

* And he knows it, oh, he knows it! without one word from me. 

4 Now, girls, would you believe it, that Postman, so consaited, 

No answer will he bring me, so long as I have waited ; 

* But maybe there mayn’t be one for the raison that I stated. 

That ihy love can neither read nor write, but he loves me faithfully. 

He loves me faithfully, 

And I know where’er my love is, that he is true to me. 
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Vol. L V111. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1870. No. 4. 


SHINING IN SOCIETY. 

BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“ Havb you heard the news, aunt Jane?’* 

“AYfyat news, my dear?” said the somewhat 
elderly lady, smiling up at her pretty niece. 

“That May Crawford has refused Horace 
Firth.’* 

44 A very sensible refusal!” 

44 IIow can you say so? Why, all the girls 
are wild about Horace Firth. He is so hand¬ 
some, so agreeable, and moves in the very best 
society. I think, for my part, she’s a fool!” 

44 A very sensible refusal,” repeated aunt 
Jane, decidedly. “There’s an old proverb, my 
child, ‘handsome is as handsome does,’ and 
measured by that test, Horace* Firth is any- ! 
thing but a desirable match. He shines in | 
society, no doubt; but that is his only merit, j 
He has no profession, and very little money; 
no habits of industry, immense personal vanity, j 
and great selfishness. I pity the girl that mar- ] 
ries him.” 

44 1 suppose you think that stupid bore, 
Charley Nismes, whom you’re always talking 
up, would make a better husband,” answered 
the niece, pettishly. 

44 A thousand times better. Mr. Nismes is 
shy, which makes him often awkward in so¬ 
ciety, but among his intimates he is the best 
of company. You have never allowed your¬ 
self, my dear, to become acquainted with him. 
You took a dislike to him the very first even¬ 
ing you saw him, because, as you said, he 
4 looked as solemn as an owl.’ You prefer a 
frivolous fool, like Horace Firth. Ah! my 
child, it is sterling merit in a husband, not 
showiness and selfishness, that makes a wife 
happy. When your paragon, Horace, mar¬ 
ries, if ever he does marry, he’ll keep his fine 
speeches and gay manners for the world, while 
his wife will have to put up with irritability, 
neglect, and whims of all sorts.” 

44 But Charley,* I suppose, will be a lover to 
the last,” interrupted the girl, saroafetioally. 

Vol. LVIII.—17 


“Marriage will transform the bear into a 
Prince Charming.” 

“You may sneer and laugh, my child, but 
many a true word is spoken in jest. That is 
just the transformation that will take place. 
Men, like Charles Nismes, love but few, but 
those they love intensely. You may envy the 
woman who wins him.” 

44 1 envy the wife of that awkward fellow,, 
with his face like a meeting-house, and man¬ 
ners that are almost boorish?” And she. 
laughed. “It’s a capital joke.” t 

Pretty Hetty Powers had some excellent 
traits, but she was willful, and she like<i 
society too much. Home-duties, or even homCn 
interests, had no charms for her. Her aunt,, 
who acted as a mother to her, for her own 
mother was dead, had tried vainly to, correct 
this fault. She sighed now, and dropped thq 
conversation. 

A few weeks passed. Horace Firth, rejected 
by Miss Crawford, began to pay court assidu¬ 
ously to Hetty Powers. The gossips said, that, 
having failed to win the richest girl in the 
village, he was now trying his luck with the 
next wealthiest, one. But Hetty Would not be¬ 
lieve this. “The malicious old cats,” slic said, 
speaking to Her confidants, “they want him for 
their own daughters. It rs sheer envy. Be¬ 
sides, there’s not a word of truth in the story 
about May Crawford. He never proposed for 
her, he never even was in love with her—1 have 
it from his own mouth. She suits better such 
slow-coaches as Charley Nismes. Though what 
he, or any one else, can see to admire in her, I 
can’t understand.” 

“They do say that May and Mr. Nismes 
are engaged, really engaged,” said one of the 
listeners. “If so, her money will be a great 
help to the young lawyer, at least At die start” 

“It’s what he marries her for, I’ve no 
doubt,” retorted Miss Hetty, sharply. “Still 
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“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


water, they say, runs deep. I always told 
aunt Jane that Charley Nismes was sly, and 
she’ll believe me now, I hope.*’ 

But aunt Jane did not believe it. “ Go your 
own way, my ohild,” she said, when she found 
that Hetty was bent on marrying Horace Firth. 
“I cannot prevent you from making what I 
believe to be a terrible mistake. But you 
shall not be unjust to Mr. Nismes. No mer¬ 
cenary motives influence him. He is too noble 
for that. You might, perhaps, have won him, 
if you had cared, for he knew you long before 
he knew May, and I am sure admired you at 
first. But you have chosen your path, my 
dear, And all I can do is to hope for the best. 
God bless you, at any rate, my darling!** 
Hetty was married. Aunt Jane’s prognos¬ 
tications were not long in being verified. At 
first, indeed, everything seemed sunshine to 
the young bride. Numerous parties were given 
in her honor, at all of which her husband 
shone pre-eminent, the handsomest, gayest, 
most admired man in the room. But when 
this season of festivity was over, Hetty found 
quite a different state of things. Horace was 
incapable of a quiet, domestic life. He could 
not live without excitement. He began to 
spend his evenings again with the gay young 
men of his bachelor days. He played cards, 
drank freely, lost money, and came home out 
o { humor. In vain Hetty strove to win him to 
better courses. Too late she realized what her 
aunt had forewarned her about. As a last re¬ 
port’, she tried to persuade him to engage in 
some business, thinking that the employment 
Would wean him from bis idle associates. She 
even made over her little fortune to him, in 


order to furnish the capital to begin with. 
But it was of no avail. In less than three yean 
every penny of it was lost, or gambled away, 
and her husband was more worthless than ever. 

Very different was the married experience 
of May Crawford. Mr. Nismes bad won the 
heart of the heiress by his culture and intel¬ 
ligence, and he kept it by his nobleness of soul 
and his devotion. If ever a man loved, it wu 
Charley Nismes. Not a wish of his wife’s bnt 
he anticipated it. If he could have got mil¬ 
lions, he would have poured them into her lap. 
As it was, he won fame, and with that he sur¬ 
rounded her, as with a halo—for he soon msde 
his mark in his profession. He was chosen to 
the Legislature, and afterward to Congress, 
and will, it is thought, be the next senator 
from his State. 

The other day, the Hon. Mr. Nismes was 
called on, at Washington, to see if he could 
identify the body of a poor, miserable wretch, 
who had died, in a fit, in a low eating-house. 
In his pocket was a letter, post-marked at the 
village where the Hon. Mr. Nismes lived: and 
this had led to the inquiry. 

“Yes! I know him,” said the member of 
Congress. “His name is Horace Firth. You 
say he had sunk to be a common vagabond. 
Poor fellow! ) had heard that his wife had 
gone home, with her children, to her aunt, to 
be supported. But I did not think he bad 
come to this. Let him have a decent burial. 
I will pay for it myself, and see him laid in 
his last home.*’ 

That was the end of the handsome, gay, 
young fellow, who thought nothing was like 
Shining in Society. 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATIO N." v 

BY MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. i 


Oh, God! Thy help alone can save, 
For earth is full of aln and strife, 

And snares encompass every life, 

E'en from the cradle to the grave. 

This human flesh is weak and frail; 
Strange errors do we dally make, 

The evil for the good mistakes 
= And in our simplest duties foil. 

Bln, clad In specious, folr disguise, 
Our wandering steps would lead astray, 
Our souls with subtle art betray, 

To Heaven's anger blind our eyee. 

At times we find it hard to tread 
The path of duty and of right ; 

We vainly seek one gleam of light. 

Nor heod the star of Faith o'erhead. 


Then syren voices softly call. 

And tumult rages in the breast, 

By such a hopetess weight oppres sed ; 
Without Tby help, oh. Chid! we fofl. 

Thou art the only folthftil guide; 

No earthly might the soul can keep 
From danger* and from pitfolU deep 
That lie in wait on every side. 

Thou, Father, wilt our weakness aid. 
In Thee we place unswerving trust. 
Didst Thou not form us from the dost! 
Why need we longer be afraid! 

Tby strength Is mighty to sustain, 
Whatever honeyed voice all Are; 

We rest within Thy fold secure— 

No sin can triumph 'neath Thy reign. 
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THE CHOIR OF OUR VILLAGE. 


BY 1LLA 

Straxgbks who came to St. Peter's always 
praised the music, as something much better 
than they had eipected to find; and on such 
occasions. Miss Clewell simpered, and looked 
distressingly conscious; Mr. Bilkes expanded 
his chest, and seemed to feel called upon for an 
encore; Mr. Garis opened his mouth, until it 
seemed like the entrance to the Mammoth 
Care; while the Misses Manton evidently ap¬ 
propriated nothing of it; and Harry Crayfoot, 
with his sweetest of boy-voices, looked no more 
oonscious than the organ itself. 

The lad who blew the organ always seemed 
as gratified at my admiring comments on the 
music, as though he had made it all himself; 
and he probably thought he had. 

Mias Clewell was a young lady of forty sum¬ 
mers, though she confessed to but half that 
much, sylph-like and fastidious, with a per¬ 
petually juvenile air, and a mezzo-soprano j 
voice, the latter a little shrill in the higher1 
notes, but toning in very respectably with the ! 
rest of the choir. She appeared to be all voice : 
and rolls of music, for, meet her when you 
would, she always carried merchandise of this 
description, as though she were an advanced 
school-girl just going to take her music-lesson. 

Mr. Bilkes was quite detestable, being a con¬ 
ceited clerk in the one drug store of Pleasance, 
and boarding at its one hotel, where he filled 
his room with all sorts of smoking and musical 
apparatus, and frequently disturbed the inhabi¬ 
tants with an attempt at serenading. 

Mr. Garis “did the heavy respectable," as 
some one said, at St. Peter's; but in his own 
estimation, he filled a much higher and more 
attractive role . He called himself in his prime, 
which meant that he was no longer young; but 
his head was so bald that, as he stood in the 
choir singing, two tufts, sticking up like don¬ 
key's ears, on one side, was all the hair that 
could be seen. His features, generally, were 
cut on the model of a Hindoo idol, and taken 
in the aggregate, he did not produoe the effect 
of beauty. His coat, however, was of the finest 
broadcloth; and he was fully persuaded that 
there was a certain something about him that 
could not fail to attract. With ladies of a cal¬ 
culating turn of mind, his very comfortable 
home would have proved an irresistible lo.id- 


BODMAH. " 

stone—for he was a lawyer \n very good prac¬ 
tice, and like the boy in the nursery rhyme, he 
lived by himself, with neither mother nor 
sister, aunt nor cousin, to ifiar this paradise; 
but he prattled continually of being “ loved 
for himself alone," and called any woman over 
twenty-five “advanced in life." 

This gentleman considered that nature had 
been particularly generous to him in the way 
of a voice; but she had not—she had only given 
him very strong lungs, with which he brayed 
and roared through the anthems and psalms to 
such a degree, that human endurance finally 
gave out, and (though not till^after the period 
of my story) he was unanimously requested to 
withdraw from the choir, greatly to his indig¬ 
nation. But, with the air of a martyr, he took 
his seat among the congregation, itn4 sang 
louder than any one else, staring hard at the 
choir during the whole service. 

The Misses Manton were too bashful night¬ 
ingales, who could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to let out their delicious voices; and seemed so 
distressed if any one spoke to them, that, by 
common consent, they were only looked at. 
They made two very pretty pictures; but as 
they were rarely known to speak, they should 
have been labeled, ‘ffertill Life." 

Harry Crayfoot was a lovely boy, with such 
a face as one sometimes sees in marble, and 
such a voice as one rarely hears anywhere. 

There were also two or three mothers and 
fathers in Israel, who remained in the choir 
because they had always been there, and no K 
one had the heart to turn them out; but they 
were not progressive—they stuck to “ Old Hun¬ 
dred," and “Coronation," and a few others of 
the same date; and when Mr. Bilkes seemed to 
be playing with a word or two at the end of a 
line, and Miss Clewell snatched it away from 
him, and ran off in a lengthened trill* and the 
Mantons came in and took possession of it, and 
then all got hold of it at onoe, and held on as 
though for dear life. Mrs. Glinter observed 
that “ it reminded her of nothing in the world 
but a passel of little chicken* fighting over a 
worm." Dr. Waybrook, who was “old school" 
in everything, glared through his spectacles 
at what he called “these high-singing antics," 
and thought that “people had'better know 
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what they meant to do before they went to 
work at it.” 

The more lively portion of the singers worked 
on undisturbed by these comments; and as 
choirs have always qnarreled from time imme¬ 
morial, and yet always seem to hang together, 
B.o it was at St. Peter’s. 

My connection with the ohoir came about 
quite unexpectedly. 

Pleasance was a*place of some importance, 
and not a little pretence; a portion of it under¬ 
standing very well how things.should be done 
in style, and said portion rather looked down 
on those who dispensed with style. The friendly 
relations between Mr. Boffin and his “Henpry- 
etta,” with regard to this same question of 
style, did not prevail in Pleasance; and thoso 
who, like ourselves, lived on an off-street, in a 
small, frame house, with two steps to the front 
door, and neither elegance nor poetic wildness 
in its appearanc^, were not likely to be invited 
to cross the magical line. 

“Ourselves’* consisted of my two aunts and 
myself^ aunt Martha, stout, and full of vigor 
to battle with the world; dear aunt Phemie, 
pale, snado wy, and suffering. Both were equally 
dear, but naturally one petted aunt Phemie, 
and expected petting from aunt Martha. My 
acti*^ aunt had been a wife, and had buried 
her dead; the other also mourned her dead, 
without the wife’s sweet right to mourn. Dis¬ 
appointed women both of them, for whom life 
had failed to give out its sweetness; and yet I 
found them cheerful and companionable, and 
quite capable of accommodating themselves to 
my requirements, so that I scarcely felt the 
“bar” of “style” that prevented my admission 
to the elite of Pleasance society. We had books, 
and flowers, and a piano in our humble hQme; 
and we lived on contentedly, with scarcely a 
thought of the outside world beyond the deni¬ 
zens of the adjacent alleys, among whom aunt 
Phemie glided with gentle ministrations to 
both temporal and spiritual wants. 

One morning I awoke to find myself twenty 
years old; and I was quite startled at the dis¬ 
covery. I gazed at my aunts, in a sort of 
reverie, frequently during the day, and won¬ 
dered how it would feel to be just like them. 
Had life nothing better than this in store for 
me? I could not get reconciled to my advanced 
years, and in the evening Mr. Garis came. 

His frequent coming was quite a nuisance to 
vs all, and I tried hard to fasten his visits on 
aunt Phemie; but she repelled the slander with 
quite as much, indignation as he wojuld have 
done himself. 


Mr. Garis was simply ridiculous; his con¬ 
versations consisted of two questions: “Hive 
you read Scott’s novels?” and “ Have you any 
music in your soul to-night?” The latter wai 
an invitation to the piano, which i was con¬ 
scious of handling pretty well; and, once there, 
I was sure to be fastened in my seat until 
eleveu o’clock. 

My two aunts, meanwhile, would sit, half 
nodding, on opposite ends of the sofa, (for 1 
always insisted on their presence,) until aunt 
Phemie, perhaps, would rise and glide noise¬ 
lessly about the house, rather ostentatiously 
closing doors and windows that did not require 
closing, and making, generally, as much of a 
commotion as she was capable of making. Mr. 
Garis, however, was impervious to all soeli 
reminders—no arrows penetrated the rhino¬ 
ceros-hide of his self-complacency; and a 
faintly perceptible air of patronage and con¬ 
descension rendered him almost unendurable. 
His pet phrase, “on several occasions.’’ was 
quite a by-word with us—and our enjoyment 
of his visits always came after they were over. 

This evening, to see what he would say, I 
ventured to ask: “ Have you read the Dies Irz?" 

I was full of it just then; but Mr. Garis re¬ 
plied, grandly, “I have heard of it on general 
occasions—but no novels for me, Miss Grace, 
save those of the Wizard of the North.” 

A faint gurgling came from the sofa—I hoped 
that aunt Phemie had not broken a blood-vessel; 
and I hid myself in a roll of music. 

I do not know why—it was a thing I rarely 
did unless quite alone, for my voice had never 
been cultivated; but I suddenly broke forth 
with the song, “No one to love me, none to 
caress;” and then, in a perfect ecstasy of re¬ 
lief, I laughed immoderately. 

Aunt Phemie came bravely to the rescue. 
“You must excuse my niece, Mr. Garis,” said 
she, in her own indescribable way; “but the 
first time she ever heard that song was in ac¬ 
companying me on one of my rounds, when* 
in a house that appeared to have nothing in it 
but a piano, a great, slatternly girl, with uh- 
corabed hair and a ragged dress, screeched out 
the lament in question.” 

“ Very funny, indeed,” murmured Mr.Garis, 
with a total lack of comprehension as to the 
cause of our merriment; for a sense of the 
ludicrous had been altogether omitted in hii 
composition. 

“ But, Miss Grace,” he continued, still in 
amazement, “why have you not sung for me 
before?” 

“Why should I?” I asked, very coolly. 
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He stammered a little at this. “Why—I— 
I__have been here, you know, on several occa¬ 
sions,” (I should think he had!) “and am de¬ 
voted, you know, to the vocal muse.” (A painful 
case of unrequited affection.) “I beg your par¬ 
don, Miss Grace—did you speak? We might 
|have enjoyed Buch pleasant little concerts of 
two.” 

“Oh, oh!” I groaned, as I thought of the 
braying and roaring that had so disturbed the 
respectability of St. Peter’s. 

“Grace is quite timid about her singing,” 
said aunt Martha. “It is a great compliment 
for her to sing for any one.” 

Mr. Garis brightened, and made me a low 
bow. 

“I may consider myself favored, then, it 
# seems, after all; although, on several occa¬ 
sions, I have been deprived of pleasure that 
might have been enjoyed.” 

I could have shaken aunt Martha; but, as is 
often the case when our friends provoke us 
beyond endurance, her intentions were good. 

Mr. Garis was evidently enjoying the feel¬ 
ings of a Columbus, and with all the right of 
& first discoverer, he said presently, “You 
must go into the choir.” 

“I have no wish to go into the choir,” I re¬ 
plied. 

A pair of sandy eyebrows were elevated at 
me. 

“But, my dear Miss Grace, you really must 
consider the good of St. Peter’s, and not bury 
your talent in a napkin. One of the Misses 
Manton is to be married soon—the one who 
lisps a little—and a female vocalist will then 
be absolutely needed in the choir.” 

I would have proposed sending the cat at 
that detestable word “female,” had it been 
anywhere but the church; but out of respect 
for the sacred edifice, I swallowed the term in 
silence. 

I regretted the reckless manner in which I 
had gushed into song; for, once in, there was 
no getting out of it. Mr. Garis lent the full 
volume of his voice, as he expressed it, and it 
was a very heavy volume, indeed; so much so, 
that I really feared, as it verged toward eleven 
o’clock, that some messenger would appear to 
demand the cause of the unearthly sounds that 
issued from our domicil: 

Aunt Phemie had glided off, and aunt Martha 
was nodding in a corner. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed my visitor, with 
a sudden start, “what’s that?” 

“It must be Phemie’s shoes,” said aunt 
Martha, only half-awake. 


I was laughing as well as I could in a whis¬ 
per; for aunt Phemie had threatened, after 
the last visit, that if Mr. Garis stayed again 
one minute beyond the stroke of eleven, she 
would certainly fling her shoes at him—and 
they had now come with an unmistakable thud 
against the wall that separated us. 

A heavy watch was consulted, and then the 
usual welcome words, “No idea it was so late— 
the evening has passed so pleasantly. Just one 
more song, Miss Grace, as a buny boutche,” 
(a vagary of speech that Mr. Garis termed 
“French.”) “Let us have ‘Consider the 
Lilies.’” 

Anything, I thought, to speed the parting 
guest, who opened his throat so Widely at this 
beautiful anthem, that it was really appalling. 

“Now,” said Mr. Garis, hat in hand, with 
the air of a Sultan, “I feel quite satisfied as to 
the compass of your voice, Miss Grace—a little 
cultivation is all you need, and St. Peter’s may 
well be proud of yon. I expect a friend here 
soon, a gentleman from Canada, who is a 
highly-accomplished vocalist. Will you allow 
me to bring him* here to see what arrangement 
can be made in the way of instruction? My 
friend intends giving singing-lessons.” 

Aunt Martha was now quite awake. “I 
should like to see Kim, Grace; your voice must 
be cultivated, and, perhaps, you can do some¬ 
thing with it yet.” 

Doing something meant making money, of 
which we had a very slender supply; and on 
the strength of this hope, Mr. Garis received 
permission to bring his friend. I could not 
help feeling a strong presentiment that, when 
my voice was cultivated sufficiently to please 
him, Mr. Garis intended to bestow upon me the 
opportunity, which I certainly did not covet, of 
singing soprano to his bass during the term of 
our natural lives. Very likely he would make 
some private arrangement with the singing- 
man from Canada, by which I would be en¬ 
abled to avail myself of his valuable service^ 
and I resolved to look sharply after this. 

I was glad of the prospect of improving my 
voice; but I scolded aunt Martha for her ex¬ 
travagance, and told her that she had behaved 
very badly during the evening. 

“What a tiresome man Mr. Garis is!” she 
sighed. “I wish that some one would tell him 
so.” 

“I think you spoke very plainly, auntib^* 
said I, laughing; “that prolonged doxe of 
yours was quite eloquent—but Mr. Garis’ eajs 
are stopped with self-conceit.” 

Aunt Phemie pretended to be asleep, se I 
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liad to wait until next day to scold her; and 
the keeping of my two aunts in order was quite 
a responsibility. 

I soon found that Mr. Garis had spread my 
fame through Pleasance; and Mr. Bilkes, who 
had always paid me all the attention I desired 
from him, which was none at all, said very 
graciously, while tying up my parcel of cam¬ 
phor for aunt Phemie, (she lived on camphor,) 
“I hear, Miss May, that a new prima donna 
is about to appear on our little stage at St. 
Peter’8—a great addition, I am told, in the way 
of voice.” 

“Yes;” I replied, with my face in a flame. 
“I had not heard of it.” 

Mr. Bilkesamiled significantly as I departed; 
and when I reached home, I found that Miss 
Cleweli had called. 

Aunt Martha was quite excited about it—she 
thought it was so impudent, she said, after 
neglecting me bo long; but I treated it quite 
philosophically, and from the height of my 
worldly experience, I explained -to her that I 
had become suddenly valuable to the aristo¬ 
cracy of Pleasance. 

I met Miss Cleweli soon after in a store, and 
she accosted me with smiles and compliments. 

“So glad,” she said, “to welcome me to the 
choir—and I would come, would I not? I must, 
that was a dear!” 

“But I have to learn singing first,” I re¬ 
plied. “I scarcely sing at all.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said Miss Cleweli, 
graciously, “that is the way they all talk;” 
(it was not the way she talked,) “but Mr. Garis 
says you are a perfect nightingale. How very 
kind ho is!” 

“Is lie?” I said, supposing this referred to 
his goodness to me. 

“He is expecting a friend from Canada,” 
continued the lady, very consciously, “and he 
asked permission to bring him at once to our 
house, as he is quite a musician. I suppose 
that a stranger could scarcely come to Pleas- 
ance without coming to us.” 

“He is a music-teacher, I believe,” said I, 
carelessly. “Aunt Martha thinks of employ¬ 
ing his services for me—I suppose it will be a 
very good opportunity.” 

Miss Cleweli opened her eyes quite widely 
at my assurance, and said more distantly, “ Mr. 
Paynmore will quite renovate the choir, and 
probably take charge of the organ, if Mr. Crew 
ean only be persuaded that he is too old for the 
position.” 

I saw trouble ahead, but “it wasn’t none of 
my funerals;” and, bowing to Miss Cleweli, I 


left her matching worsteds, with a roll of 
music beside her—while I went home, won¬ 
dering what this Mr. Paynmore was like. 

I was not left long in doubt; for a few even¬ 
ings after, Mr. Garis appeared with his friend 
—a tall, handsome man, with his hair parted 
in the middle, a fashionable mustache, and his 
linen and neck-tye perfectly immaculate. I 
pronounced him conceited at once, and as soon 
as he began to speak, I felt sure that we would 
be sWorn enemies; for his manner of pronounc¬ 
ing certain words conveyed the idea that he 
considered none of us capable of speaking the 
English language. 

Mr. Garis made a futile attempt to take the 
stranger under his wing, but was ignominiously 
routed at the outset; Mr. Paynmore was quite 
capable of taking care of himself. Aunt 
Martha dexterously cornered him to talk of* 
terms, while I entertained Mr. Garis; and, 
strange to say, my practical relative took a 
sudden fancy to the foppish Canadian that 
seemed to me perfectly unaccountable. “He 
was a gentleman,” she said, “a species she 
had begun to think quite extinct;” and in re¬ 
turn, Mr. Paynmore pronounced her a lady of 
the old school. 

I sang one or two pet pieces; and the gentle¬ 
man was graciously pleased to say he thought 
he could make something of my voice. I bowed 
in indignant silence; and happening to catch 
his eye, I detected the glimmer of a smile 
there. So, he was laughing at me, was be? 

I added this to the account against him, and 
thought that, when reckoning-day came, his 
position would not be an enviable one. 

I think that Mr. Garis had rather a miser¬ 
able visit, as his friend’s accomplishments 
quite threw him into the shade; and he rolled 
his eyes upon me, at parting, with a reproach¬ 
ful glare that was truly appalling. 

Now began a stormy period of battles and 
skirmishes that was infinitely refreshing; and 
I thrived under the excitement to such a de¬ 
gree, that I was ready to go to any lengths of 
impudence. Mr. Paynmore was indescribably 
provoking without uttering a word; and when 
he did utter any, they fell upon my ear like a 
shower of fine-pointed needles. 

He was a splendid teacher; and much as I 
had always disliked to see a man at the piano, 
I soon becouye reconciled to his musical per¬ 
formances, which were of the highest possible 
order. “More force!” he would say, rather 
impatiently bringing his finger down upon 
some note in* the piece I was playing, until 
the whole instrument seemed to quiver under 
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bis touch. Never before, it seemed to* me, bad 
any one piano been capable of so much noise; 
but it waB grand—a perfect treat to any lover 
of music. 

Mr. Paynmore’s voice was magnificent; and 
the younger portion of the choir were jubilant. 
But, oh! the glances that were exchanged 
among the staid ones; the comments upon his 
pronunciation; (it was a little singular,) and 
the helpless indignation of poor Mr. Crew, who 
had never even heard of the tunes which he 
yas now requested to play! He comforted 
himself by spreading the report through Pleas- 
ance that Mr. Paynroore had formerly traveled 
with a theatrical company. 

The rector noticed a great improvement in 
the music and singing, and was satisfied; and 
as his reverence condescended to make an 
especial call to invite me into the choir, I 
could no longer refuse. I was very well re¬ 
ceived, and went faithfully through my part 
every Sunday, until I really began to think 
that I could sing a little. 

Mr. Paynmore was very kind, and yet I was 
constantly provoked with him. 

“I cannot do that part,** said I, one day, 
“there is no use in trying.’* 

“Oh! yes you can,” he replied, singing it 
with the greatest ease; “any goose can do it.” 

“So I see,” I remarked, with subdued fury. 
“Please go on.” 

My singing-master threw himself back and 
laughed; and, had he dared, he would, pro¬ 
bably, have patted me on the back as a bright 
child. I was more irate than ever. 

“I don’t think you are very polite to Mr. 
Paynmore,” said aunt Martha to me privately, 
“and he really is a very gentlemanly person. 
1 have an impression that he has not always 
been a music-teacher.” 

“Possibly a stray earl,** waid aunt Phemie, 
laughing. “You had better look to your be¬ 
havior, Grace.” 

“I think,” said I, braiding my locks for the 
uight, “that Canadians are intensely disagree¬ 
able, and nothing would induce me to marry 
one.” 

“Take care,” replied aunt Martha. “I once 
heard of a young lady who declared that she 
would never marry a Yankee, a widower, nor 
a Presbyterian—and she married a man who 
was all three!” 

At our next lesson, Mr. Paynmore spoke of 
“the rarz”—a very pretty silver affair that 
held some June roses. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, very inno¬ 
cently. 


“I refer, Miss May, to yonder article of 
silverware, crowned with roses, that were, 
probably, arranged by your tasteful fingers.” 

“ / call that a vase,” I replied. 

“Very likely, as you speak American-” 

“No, I speak pure English; but as you talk 
Canadian, I do not understand you.” 

He looked provoked for a moment, then 
laughed. 

Presently he attacked the flag. We had a 
miniature one hanging in the parlor. 

“Perhaps, Miss May, you will be good 
enough to explain to me the meaning of the 
stripes in it,” he said, “if, indeed, they haot 
any meaning?” 

“Oh, yes!” I replied, as tantalizingly as I 
could, “they have a meaning.” 

“And what is it, pray?” 

“Why, don’t you remember what the Eng¬ 
lish got in the Revolution, and in the war of 
1812? It means that.” 

“ A woman’s ingenuity is really wonderful,” 
after a pause to guess my conundrum. “Shall 
we proceed with our lesson?” 

Such skirmishes were frequent, and I usually 
came off victorious; but it seemed to me that 
the more I quarreled with Mr. Paynmore the 
better I liked him. The peculiarities that had 
repulsed me, at first, were becoming toned 
down. He was not continually feeling “jolly,” 
nor calling quiet people “muffs.” Occasion¬ 
ally, tfoo, he remained after the lesson to read 
a poem to me; and I began to wonder how 1 
could ever have thought him disagreeable.* 

Meanwhile, J knew that he spent many gay 
evenings at Miss Clewell’s, where something 
always seemed to be going on; and people* fre¬ 
quently eoupled their names together, and evi¬ 
dently thought the union quite an appropriate 
one. I did not think so; I wondered if Mr. 
Paynmore did. 

We were having a very hot “spell” of weather 
toward the end of June; and the day after an 
intensely warm Sunday I took my lesson, and 
stood thinking over some remarks of my 
teacher’s after he had left me. A folded piece 
of paper near the door caught my eye; and I 
picked it up to find a sort of rhapsody, headed, 
“A Summer Vision.” It was a description of 
myself, exactly as I had appeared in church 
the day before—my white organdy, with a tiny 
black spot, white barege shawl, and straw sun¬ 
down, with a wreath of pansies. I looked cool, 
to be sure, although I did not feel so, and it 
was pleasant to be a refreshing sight to others; 
but my cheeks were very hot just now, as l 
meditated on the poetical phrases in which it 
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Was all expressed; and I sat a long time in the 
twilight, with a strange sense of newly-found 
happiness. 

I wondered how I could meet Mr. Paynmore 
again. I should certainly look conscious, and, 
perhaps, he would remember that he had drop¬ 
ped the paper in our parlor, and then- 

But 1 was giving myself needless anxiety. 
Just before the time for the next lesson, Mr. 
Gari8 rushed in, wildly excited, and brusquely 
announced Mr. Paynmorc’s sudden departure. 

41 He is the son of a lord!” he added, with a 
sort of horror, as though he had just discovered 
his friend to be guilty of forgery. 

I never could understand this friendship be¬ 
tween two such uncongenial natures, until Mr. 
Paynmore chanced to r say that his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Garis was purely of a business 
character. He had remained but one night at 
the house of the latter, and then taken lodg¬ 
ings at the hotel. 

A sudden silence fell upon us for a moment 
or two, during which I did a great deal of 
thinking, and came to the conclusion that this 
disguised nobleman had been amusing himself 
with me, and with Pleasance generally; and 
that I was a very silly girl, whom a thorough 
Course of mathematics (my favorite aversion) 
would benefit immensely. I would not have 
another teacher, though, who—well, my first 
impression of Mr. Paynmore, as “a tall, con¬ 
ceited-looking man,” was simply absurd. 

“This Mr. Paynmore, etc., whatever he is to 
be called,” said aunt Martha presently, with 
astonishing composure, “is certainly a very 
presentable-looking man for the son of a lord; 
the only other sprig of nobility I have been 
fortunate enough to sec, was the most insigni¬ 
ficant little creature I ever beheld, with white 
hair and an idiotic countenance.” 

Mr. Garis fairly gasped at her temerity; he 
was quite stunned at the thought of having 
been in daily intercourse with this superior 
being. 

Aunt Phemie remarked that she did not con¬ 
sider it very gentlemanly to leave the place in 
this abrupt manner, after receiving hospitalities 
and kind attentions from so many families in 
Pleasance. 

“On several occasions,” began Mr. Garis, 
then stopped, and suddenly plunged after me, 
as I retreated to the garden. 

He proceeded to make a goose of himself 
without delay, evidently fancying that dis¬ 
appointed ambition and wounded love might 
render me desperate enough to listen to him. 
I scarcely know what I said; but I was soon 


locked in my own room, with the vision of Mr. 
Garis’ blank optics, set in a chronic stare of 
surprise, constantly before me. 

“I never could get your bill from Mr. Payn¬ 
more,” said aunt Martha, to me, in a troubled 
tone. “I made the attempt two or three times, 
but he always put it aside with some excuse. 
It is very unpleasant to be under such an ob¬ 
ligation—and this is my greatest regret at his 
departure.” 

I felt like envying aunt Martha. 

When I next encountered Miss Clewell, her 
manner was quite an amusing study. She had 
evidently framed it after very crude ideas of 
what the deportment of a countess-elcct should 
be; and from her condescension to me, I fancied 
that she meditated offering me the part of 
lady’s-niaid. 

Now I did not expect to see Mr. Paynmore 
again; he had played out his little farce, and, 
probably, had nearly forgotten it in more ab¬ 
sorbing pursuits; but Miss Clcwcll was buoyed 
up by a strong hope of his return, and looked 
so exasperatingly as if she knew something,” 
as the children say, that I felt a strong dis¬ 
position to shake her. 

The choir seemed weak enough on the next 
Sunday; every man there appeared to sing 
through his nose, and Dr. Waybrookeand Mrs. 
Glinter were quite triumphant, while I aroused 
my own contempt by hearing a voice that the 
others couldn’t hear, and seeing a manly figure, 
that was not there, attired in a coat of the 
latest style, and altogether unexceptionable 
from hair to boots. 

In about ten days Mr. Paynmore returned 
to Pleasance as composedly as though his 
erratic departure had been quite in the na¬ 
tural order of things. He was vastly surprised 
at the excitement on his behalf, and stoutly 
denied being the son of a lord; assuring the 
eager questioners that his respected father was 
at that very time, carrying on the lumber busi¬ 
ness mo$t successfully, and that not the shadow 
of a title had ever floated over the family te 
the remotest generation. 

There was a long, confidential talk in our 
little parlor, when we were informed that aunt 
Martha’s surmise respecting the gentleman's 
experience as a music-teacher was quite cor¬ 
rect, as this was his first attempt in that line. 
Being passionately fond of music, and animated 
by a love of adventure, he bad planned a tour 
of “the States,” in the capacity of instructor; 
but, somehow, he never got beyond Pleasance. 
A telegram, announcing the sudden and serious 
illness of his father, had called him back un* 
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ceremoniously; but the old gentleman was now 
quite himself again, and very much interested 
in his son's new friends. 

Especially in Miss Clewell, ,, I suggested. 

Something that sounded like “Hang Miss 
Ciowell!” reached my ears; and I wondered 


what was to become of that unfortunate coun¬ 
tess elect. 

What did become of her was that she married 
Mr. Gari$, in spite of,the latter’s theories; 

and’ I-• Well, id spite of my theories, I 

married a Canadian. 


ALONE. 

BT I. I. OUABAI. 


The morning beams across my brow 
Their golden sunshine fling; 

And every gale comes laden with 
Tho fragrance of the Spring. 

And yot a tear Is starting now, • 

And yet I sigh and moan; 

Where are the loved, true-hearted ones? 

Alas! I'm all alone! 

Tho Summer birds ore coming back; 

Thoy sing in wood-notea wild, 

The very songs that charmed me most 
When I was but a child. 

Bnt, oh! those voices, gladly gay. 

That echoed back each tone, 

I cannot hear, aud I must weep, 

For I am now alone. 

But wild, romantic hills are here, 

And dells, and lakes, and flowers; 

And glades, beneath whose whispering shades 
The elves keep merry hours. 

Their blithe and mellow songs I loved 
In my old childhood's homo; 

But their wild notes are plaintive grown. 
Since I have been alone. 

I left you for a wilder clime. 

My spirits to regain, 

And tho pure air and strengthening breeze 
Have given them back again. 

But, ah! my loved ones are not here, 

I miss oach gentle tone; 

My heart is aching for the friends 
Of my New England home. 


In fancy I am strong agafn, 

As when, with glowing cheek 
* And sparkling eye, I climbed with yon 
Our favorite wild-wood steep, 

And gathered flowers the cliffs among, 
Sweet flowers, so frail and fair, 

And twined them into gnrlund's bright, 
For your soft, waving hair. 

I see each old, familiar spot, 

Our home upon the hill, 

Tho old beech grove, the spreading pond— 
A lakelet, clear and still. 

The very berries on tho brink 
I gather, as of yore. 

And memory gives me back again 
Each favorite haunt, and more. 

I see the sunny island, bright 
With mossy-stone and beach; 

And trees, beneath whose cooling shade 
The sunbeams scarce can reach; 

For the wild vine, with pliant stem, 

Their branches interlaced, 

And its rich, clnstering, pnrple fruit 
Our wild-wood arbor graced. 

I sit again beneath your shade, 

And batho my burning brow 
In the cool stream, whose limpid waves 
O'er tho smooth pebbles flow. 

Andtoow fund voices call my name 
With kind and loviug tone; 

I clasp ye In a warm embrace, 

And am no more alone. 


. NELLIE’S PICTURE. 

BT MATTIB WINFIELD TOBBST. 


I said to my heart, in its sorrow and longing, 

Be patient, repine not, it cannot be long; 

The boon that you wish may be yours on the morrow; 
Arouse! let its coming be greeted with song. 

(Mi! bright were the tints of the gay Autumn morning, 
And brave shone tho woodland in crimson and geld; 
Blithe, blithe song the lark, os he rose at the dawning, 
In sunshine and music the day was unrolled. 

The wonderful rose of the morning blushed sweetly; 

Its perfume and beauty enchanted me quite; 

Oh! never a day had gone by us as fleetly, 

With perfume, and music, and sunshine bedight. 


I lingered and waited, Hope sprang up and flourished; 

“Tliy waiting is over, lo! hero is the prize!" 

She gave me a picture; the friend I had cherished 
Looked up at me gravely, with clear, earnest eyes. 

The friend I had known in life’s earliest morning, 
Whose love had been proven by absence and years; 
At last, oh! at last! without herald or warning. 

This picture she sends to dispel all my fears. 

Shine on me thus ever, oh! eyes that are tender! 

And face that is haughty to all save to me; 

Be faithful, be true, and thy friendship shall render 
The sunshine of life more abundant and free. 
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KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY. 

BY THX AUTHOR OF “THE MOOSES SIB LAUHCELOT.” 
OOHTUfUKD FROM PAOX 200 . 


CHAPTER VI. | 

The next morning, Miss Davenant's maid j 
brought her a new style of floral-offering. It j 
was a fragile basket, lined with moss-like, j 
emerald velvet, and full of cool, dewy-looking 
lilies, with great, golden eyes and waxen leaves, 
and in their center glowed a blood-red camelia. 
Kate was dressing lazily when it came, and she 
only told Lotte to leave it on the flower-stand, 
without making any comment. 

But when the girl left the room, the cheeks, 
scarcely tinted before, looked like the camelia- 
petals, and a curious, regretful glow burned in 
her eyes as she took the artistic trifle in her 
hand. 

“I wonder if I am a very wicked woman!” 
she said. “Perhaps I had better have re¬ 
mained nothing but Miss Davenant to him. If 
there had never been a Kathleen Ogilvie, my 
life might have been smoother, or, at least, 
more bearable. But I can't look back, and 
then be content to look forward." 

I wonder if you have found out by this time 
that there was a good and a bad angel in Kaie 
Davenant's life, and that the time had come now 
when either one or the other must rule forever. 
Imagine a girl, with every beauty and fasci¬ 
nation, given into the hands of such a woman 
as Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery; a woman who 
had lived in the world, and for the world, since 
she escaped from the nursery; who had paused 
to think of nothing but the luxurious gayety 
her refinement and wealth were so well able to 
procure her. If it had not been for the patri¬ 
cian, Davenant face, Kathleen Ogilvie might 
have remained Kathleen Ogilvie; but there was 
a pleasant eclat in playing the part of chaperon 
to a girl who was likely to carry the world be¬ 
fore her. Beyond that she thought of nothing. 
Kate might be educated, and introduced to 
society, and then she might marry —un bon 
parti , of course. No other idea had ever occur¬ 
red to the selfish aunt. Kate had lived a life 
that would unfit her for any other. Kate had 
seen belles and beauties making love-matches, 
and finally sinking into domestic insignificance, 
mending stockings, sewing on buttons, and add¬ 
ing up the housekeeping accounts. “Seen," I 


said. I ought have said, “heard of," for then 
sort of people fell from Mrs. Montgomery's 
circle and lapsed into nothingness. Katehsd 
heard these same nonentities discussed, and 
seen them snubbed, and observed the resigned, 
tolerant shrug with which society greeted them 
when they came within range of respectability's 
eyeglass. • “Respectability (which when it did 
not signify millionaires, signified billionaires, 
or trillion!Ires) was very sorry, for the girL 
It was a great pity. But what could be ex¬ 
pected after such an insane match as that;" 
and then Respectability shrugged its shoulders 
again and forgot to recognize the fallen star. 
Kate had lived among women whose lives were 
one long struggle to out-do each other in mag¬ 
nificence, and who kept a troupe of French 
nursemaids in a well-appointed nursery, and 
“forgot to ask about baby,” and called in to 
see *he children twice a week. What do you 
suppose such an experience could make of such 
a girl as this heroine of mine? It made of her 
just such a woman as the rest, just as coolly 
refined and calculating, only with a little more 
brains, and a little sting of remorseful longing 
for something unattainably better, which some¬ 
times made her life wearisome and galling. 
Her future was laid before her, a future which 
her training compelled her to accept, and which 
was a sort of game in which her white hands 
moved the pieces. Still, if she must marry a 
millionaire, this was no reason, she argued, 
why she should not amuse herself with men, 
who were amusing in 6pite of their empty 
pockets. There was an excitement in the whirl 
that made her a belle and almost a goddess. 
There was an excitement in the bowing of the 
creme de la creme of penniless Bohemians. When 
she drove in her carriage through crowded 
thoroughfares, rough workmen and elegant 
men turned round alike to gaze after her, and 
comment upon her flawless beauty ; and once, 
when she had attended a court-ball in Paris, 
the emperor himself had spoken flatteringly of 
her. Since her sixteenth year she had been 
“la belle Circe,” “ Sylphide” “ Supcrbe;” and 
now, at nineteen, she laughed at the men who 
raved about her, and wrote poems in her honor, 
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laughed at them, jet held them in the palm of 
her delicate, careless hand still. It was only 
the * 4 Marquise” again. 

“ You were belle crudU, rebtUt, 

And the rest of rhyme* m well. 

You hnd every grace in lleavea 
In your most angelic face, 

With the nameless finer leaven. 

Lent of blood and courtly race; 

And was added, too. in duty, 

Ninon's wit and Boufller's beauty. 

And U Yalliere’s U yeux caloutar 
Followed these; 

And you liked it when he said it. 

On his knees. 

And you kept it, and you read it, 

Belle Marquise.” 

Just this it was that made the girl color as 
she looked at the flower-offering. She could 
understand its meaning, and knew what it 
would end in. And then—and then (woman 
of the world as she was, she hesitated a little 
as the thought came to her) might it not end 
in some faint pang to herself? There had 
been times in her life before now when the 
world had seemed a thought darker after hand¬ 
some, manly faces had turned away from her, 
paling in despair^ yet showing something of 
scorn for the fallen idol. But Carl Seymour 
was different from even the best of these. The 
man's very soul was strong, and his power over 
men, women, and children, was his chief cha¬ 
racteristic. She had heard hiS acquaintance 
talking of him and wondering at his perfect 
fascination. 

“He’s such a cool, immobile sort 01 a fel¬ 
low!” Tom Griffith had said, one day. “But 
every man he speaks to respects and looks up 
to him. By George! the very horses in the 
stable whine and turn their big, velvet eyes 
when he lays his hand upon them.” 

Was not this a trifle dangerous? 

Kate leaned her Arm, white chin upon her 
palm, and her purple eyes widened and dark¬ 
ened under their fringes os she thought it over. 
Why was it that this bondage was her fate? 
Why was it that the whole sum of her exist¬ 
ence lay in the one channel ? 

“If I were only Kate Ogilvie now!” she ex¬ 
claimed, almost involuntarily, with her scarlet 
lips parted wistfully. “If he had only found 
me little Kate again, innocent and good in spite 
of all! I might—I might ” 

She stopped, and the warm color 'rushed 
over her face. She was treading on forbidden 
ground. She laid the basket upon the table* 
and rang the bell for Lotte. 

“You may dress my hair now, Lotto,” she 
said; “and fasten that red o&melia in the puffs 
with a spray of white coral.” 

. Lotte polled it all down, the dark-brown, bur¬ 


nished hair, with its heavy braids and soft 
curves, and began to dress it in discreet silence; 
and under the gold-dusted mantle the Circe bent 
her head and watched the marble-cupped lilies, 
and tried to think she was a girl again, and Carl 
Seymour had the right to call her “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” 

That evening Mr. Colycinth drove his car¬ 
riage over the beach alone, for when he had 
called at Bay View he found the Circe “not at 
home.” 

“ Gone to the Spouting Horn with Mr. Sey¬ 
mour,” said her aunt, with some dissatisfac¬ 
tion apparent in her manner. “Kate has a 
craze about scenery. Just imagine any one 
walking a mile over the sands for the sake of 
getting a good view of sky and water!” 

This was anything but satisfactory to the 
“literary lion.” Miss Davenant seldom, if 
ever, promenaded with her adorers. Was not 
this a foreboding state of affairs, when she 
walked a mile with a happy hero? 

And in the meantime the Circe forgot her¬ 
self, strolling over the shining sands, with tho 
shining sea before her, and the shining sky 
above. The purple water dimpled and whis¬ 
pered, and tho evening breeze Bwept a soft 
pink into her waxen cheek, and a soft light 
came into her eyes. She felt like Kate Ogilvie 
again, and onoe or twice a tender, womanly 
thrill crept over her, as she looked up at her 
companion's earnest face. For Carl Seymour, 
he failed to remember that it was a worldly- 
wise woman he was talking to, and not an in¬ 
nocent, inexperienced girl. Yellow sands, and 
sunset sky, and lapping waves, seemed so fami¬ 
liar that he thought only of the years behind, 
and the child who had lived in them. When 
they reached the cliffs at last, they found they 
were the only visitors. Carl leaned against a 
jutting fragment and looked down at Miss 
Davenant’s fair face. 

“ Why did you not tell me at first?” he asked, 
going on with the conversation. 

Kate colored a little. 

“ It was an impulse that made me tell you at 
all,” Bhe said. “An impulse, and the fact that 
you had almost found me out.” 

“But that is not replying to my question. 
Why was this?” 

A wish almost uncontrollable came np into 
the girl's mind—a wish that was the result of 
the truth that really lay buried in her heart. 
If she oonld only make him understand her 
position, if he could but just see how utterly 
impossible it was for the woman to be to him 
what the ohild had been. There was a sharp 
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struggle, and then she made a brave trial—a 
trial that needed a struggle in spite of all. 

“ Do you recollect what I said to you yester¬ 
day afternoon, on the balcony, and what I re¬ 
peated in the manager’s room? Nine years 
ago I was a child, Mr. Seymour. Now 1 am a 
woman, and because I wish to be more frank 
with you than I am to other*, I will tell you 
again that I am afraid Kate Davenant is very 
unlike the child you loyed so well.” 

Carl looked down at her flushing face, with 
a curious awakening in his eyes* but he did 
not speak. 

“ Do you know what the world says of me, 
Mr. Seymour?” Bhe went on. “The world 
says I am a vain, heartless woman, caring for 
nothing but my own triumphs. Perhaps the 
world is right, though it may be somewhat 
harsh. Still, you know a girlhood spent as 
mine has been, cannot make one very unworldly 
and single-hearted.” 

She had looked very unlike the Circe when 
she began to speak, but she looked wonderfully 
unlike her, when, coming to the end of the last 
sentence, she broke forth again, with the hot 
color flushing her cheeks* and her eyes full of 
vague bitterness. 

“ I am saying to you what I have said to no 
man or woman before. I say it, because as you 
cared for the lonely, little Kathleen, so you 
may, perhaps, feel an interest in this, other 
Kate, who is lonelier now than ever she was 
then. Shall I tell you why my aunt took me 
up? She took me because I had a pretty face; 
she took me because I was a bright, amusing 
child, and my beauty was likely to make a belle 
of me. She took me because she thought I 
was a good speculation, just as her Dons and 
lionesses are—and she made of me what you 
see, a beauty, people tell us, and an elegant, 
worldly-wise belle, according to society’s re¬ 
port—Kate Davenant, in short, and not the 
best woman you know by any means.” 

I repeat the conversation, reader, to prove 
to you that this girl was not wholly heartless; 
to show you for her credit that she made one 
effort, if only one, to save thiB man, and that 
it was hardly her fault if this effort failed. I 
also wish you to remember, when you read 
the history of its failure, that for ten years 
Carl Seymour had loved her, however uncon¬ 
sciously; that she had held the place in his 
heart that a woman will sometimes hold in the 
heart and life of a man like him—-in the heart 
of a man hard to rule, but oonquered utterly 
and wholly, when at last he meets a ruling 
power. 


He bent over her, and took both her Blender, 
gloved hands in a grasp that was almost painful. 

“You ask me to remember what you have 
told me,” he said, with glowing eyes. “Re¬ 
member what I have said to you, ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen will be Kathleen Mavourneen for¬ 
ever !’ So you are to me.” 

Then her resolution broke down. She had 
made such an effort as she was capable of, and 
it had failed. Perhaps, as she smiled up into 
Carl Seymour’s passionate face, her good angel 
folded its white wings and wept. She had not 
learned to be strong in truth, and after this 
first struggle, she gave herself up, as she hod 
given herself up before, to the current which 
carried her onward to another’s undoing. 

When they returned to Bay View, they found 
a gay company gathered there. Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery’s eyebrows were uplifted a little, ns 
the two sauntered in, the Circe’B eyes uplifted 
softly to her companion. 

Tom Griffith looked at Brandon and collapsed. 
The Senator became majesterially grate, and 
one or two of the “fast” men began to comment. 

“This is a new one, ain’t it? How new? 
About six weeks’ old. Poor fellow!” 

Carl remained for the evening. Kate chatted 
and laughed with all. But Carl did not under¬ 
stand, nay, it was impossible for him to under¬ 
stand the truth—that the gayety and careless¬ 
ness had a touch of desperation in it. He did 
not dream of the vague, passionate aching that 
lay behind the brilliant repartee and laughter; 
and the curious, almost mad emphasis that 
urged Kate fravenant to jest and merriment, 
when the heart that seemed to beat so calmly 
beneath her trim bodioe was stung with blind 
regret. Once, when he spoke to her in a sort 
of forgetfulness, called her by the old name, 
“Kathleen,” when he had said it, he stopped 
and smiled at his carelessness. 

“Forgive me!” he said. “I forgot there arc 
nine years behind us. Am I very impertinent !" 

“No,” she replied, impulsively. “I like ti 
hear it I wish you would call me Kathleen 
always. It is like oil upon troubled waters,'’ 
she added, with a'laugh that was almost bitter 
in its recklessness. 

Hitherto Miss Davenant’s flirtations had r* 
joiced *iu one peculiarity; their advance had 
been almost imperceptible, and one victim bad 
hardly seemed more honored than another. 
But this evening the rule was broken, and Mr. 
Seymour’s position attracted comment. The 
purple eyes seemed to turn to him as if unavoid 
ably, the sweet face to answer his every ex¬ 
pression. Alice Farnham had Tom Griffith til 
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to herself, and Brandon was left to mourn alone, 
while the Senator, the poor Senator, and the 
rest of the train, could only stand aloof with a 
united expression of stolid misery and resigned 
despair. 

When the company separated, and Carl had 
spoken his last “ Kathleen," Miss Davenant did 
not wait to hear her aunt’s eloquenoe on her 
dangerous proclivities, but went up stairs to 
her room. 

« Please send me some strong coffee, aunt,” 
she said. “I have a headache." 

“You will kill yourself with strong coffee, 
Kate. It is a sort of intoxication with you." 
Whereupon Kate shrugged her shoulders indif¬ 
ferently, and smiled. 

After the strong coffee, there were notes to 
be read, and replies to make—and Kate set to 
work upon them with uncalled for energy; and 
when they were done, she undressed and tried 
to sleep. But sleep would not come. The mur¬ 
mur of the distant sea came up to her moan- 
ingly, and made her restless; and her thoughts 
kept her feverishly wide awake. At last she 
sprung up, threw on a wrapper, and going to 
the window, looked out. The deserted grounds 
lay below, breathing up the perfume of the 
sleeping flowers, and whispering under the 
night-wind softly. Through the dark trees 
came a silvery shimmer of moonlight. She 
watched it all in a dreamy silence for awhile, 
and then suddenly turned away, and coming 
to the dressing-table, opened a little jewel- 
case, and took out a chain of sea-shells, and 
a chain of gold, and laid them by the side of 
the red camelia. It was a curious thing she 
was going to do, and might seem whimsical, 
but a great deal depended upon it. 

“I will try once more," she said to herself. 
“Once more, and for the last time. If Fate 
guides my hand to the gold—so be it." 

8he retreated a few steps backward, then 
turned round with closed eyes, and stood still. 
She was smiling lightly, and, perhaps, a little 
satirically, but her heart was beating, never¬ 
theless, with a fierce, pained beat. Did she 
then care so much? A half struggle, a step 
forward, her white hands fluttered over the 
eurious omens of her future, and then descend¬ 
ing, touched—what? She turned her face 
again, paling and blushing. The spirit of 
flower and shells melted away, and a slight 
shiver passed over her. She had touched the 
gold. 

8he laughed a short, strange, impatient 
laugh as she crushed shells and chain back into 
the case. 

Von. LVHL—18 


“There were two chances against one," she 
whispered, sharply. “I suppose it is Fate!" 


CHAPTER VII. 

“What do you think of it?" asked Brandon, 
doubtfully. 

Capt. Loftus, who was this young man’s 
oracle, and was obliging enough to borrow his 
money and smoke his segars, held a glass of 
fine old Madeira to the light, and criticised its 
color with the air of a connoisseur. 

“How old are you, my boy?" he asked. 

Brandon stared. 

“Twenty-two,” he said, with a little extra 
color on his honest, fair face. 

“Thought so," moralized the captain. “At 
twenty-two I was guileless—it is a long time 
back, though—but I got over that in the course 
of time, as you will. Now I understand arith¬ 
metic, and experience teaches me that, in sensi¬ 
ble people's eyes, Seymour’s talent and far-off 
fortune won’t stand in exchange and barter 
against the Circe. You have seen rflre paint¬ 
ings in collections of art wearing the green 
ticket, haven’t you? I am not good at com¬ 
parisons generally, but I never see such pic¬ 
tures without thinking of some of our belles. 
Kate Davenant was one of them, and her 
owner (see her aunt) has marked her at a 
higher price than Seymour can afford to give 
for years to come; and in years to come the 
gilt would be worn off the frame, and the pic¬ 
ture might not be considered worth the prise. 
Comprenei vou *, man enfant f” 

The captain laughed. 

“ A sentiment of two decades again. If Miss 
Davenant had been the susceptible Miss Brown, 
or the adorable Miss Smith, the tender passion 
might be a ruling consideration; but Miss 
Davenant is a wise woman—a woman of oar 
world, which is not the world of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. Picture the Circe anxious about 
the rise of mutton, and interested in the fall 
of beef. Imagine the woman, whom report 
says royalty has pronounoed ‘ charmante,* with 
Vanity Fair in the background, and domestic 
felicity in Blank street for a future. What a 
fall would be there. Oh 1 my youthful country¬ 
man! Miss Davenant knows better." 

“Well, then," exclaimed Brandon, reddening 
to the very roots of his blonde hair, “it’»— 
it's a confounded shame she should lead him on 
so. I’ve been as spoony as any one myself, 
but I am not such a deep fellow aa Seymour, 
and I know I felt bad enough about it—and 
what will it be to him. Every one knows he 
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loves the very dead leaves her feet have trodden 
upon. It has ohanged him altogether. Every 
picture he paints has some tint or expression 
that belongs to her. People say that * Louise 
la Valliere,’ with her face, is a master-piece; 
and there is one he calls * Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ (taken from that scene she acted in at 
the amateur concert,) has got something in it 
that I am afraid to look at. By Jove! it makes 
me tremble. His very soul is lnid bare in it.” 

Loftus laughed a short, recklessly-sounding 
laugh. 

“You haven’t seen that sort of thing before?” 
he said. “I have. Women don’t stand at 
broken hearts in these days. A girl of the 
Davenant pattern made me what I am. Forty 
thousand a year bought her. I couldn’t. If I 
could, I might have been a respectable pater - 
famiUa* now, with some pretty little girls of my 
own to take care of and try to save from being 
put up at auction. Well, welll three-score- 
and-ten is the end of it all—and we live fast in 
this generation. But I am sorry for you, my 
boy. H(to did you manage to have your eyes 
opened?” 

“It wasn’t anything of a joke to me, I can 
tell you,” was the half-sheepish reply. “I 
knew I had no chance against Seymour, but I 
told her the truth, one night, because I couldn’t 
help it. I think she was sorry for me. She 
said she was, and that I must forget it, and try 
to love a better woman.” 

“Tender-hearted creature!” sneered Loftus. 
“How terribly she must have suffered! I 
wonder how many other fools—excuse me— 
have received like consolation.” 

“Don’t speak like that,” broke out poor 
Brandon. “I know I’m a fool, but I haven’t 
quite outlived it yet; and I can’t let any one 
sneer at her. My mother says” (the good- 
natured youngster hadn’t outlived his mother 
yet) “that good mothers make good daughters. 
Kate Davenant’s mother died when she was 
born.” 

Loftus forgot to sneer again. Something of 
the heart that was seared twenty years back, 
stirred in him as he laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“You are a good-hearted fellow,” he said, 
with a new warmth on his face. “And you 
ought to love a better woman than Kate Dave¬ 
nant. Try to get over it, aud let me tell you 
one thing. Try to keep your heart fresh, and 
don’t live so that the time will come when you 
look back and shudder, and look forward and 
see only six feet of earth and nothingness. 
That is what my youth has led me to.” 


What Brandon had said was true. Beeatu* 
he had loved no other woman, Carl Seymoor 
loved this Kate as none had loved her before. 

A calm, haughty-spirited m&n forgets himself 
entirely when he meets his destiny. Kate Dave¬ 
nant was his destiny. Every picture he touched , 
wore some unconsciously inwrought charm that 
belonged to her. One, her heavy, dark brows 
hair, with its metallic sheen and sparks of 
fiery gold; another, her red, red lips; another, 
the dark, lovinfe purple of her eyes, and the 
exquisite, touching smile. She had become sa 
inspiration to him, and the Cly tie on the mantle 
had grown to his very soul. Here she kneltin 
the dim cloister of the Carmelite convent as 
“Jo Valliere ,” there she stood erect in her war- 
chariot as grand-eyed Boadicea, with crowds 
of shaggy-haired, wild-faced Icenians gating 
upon her with fierce, hungry eyes. People 
recognized the Guinevere, who knelt at Arthnr’a 
feet, her coiling tresses trailing over her out¬ 
stretched arms upon the marble floor, and the 
“Court Lady,” who held the cross before the 
dying soldier, won its hundreds because the 
man who bought it loved the eyes that lived 
upon it. 

Mrs. Montgomery had become dissatisfied, 
and Carl had learned to understand that a 
little indescribable coldness lay between him¬ 
self and his former admirer. Kate let herself 
drift on wherever the current carried her. Sho 
hod grown hardened and careless to the pain 
and happiness that grew upon her day by day. 
She knew where it must all end, and only tried 
to delay what must come at last. Sometimes 
her bitterness struggled above all, and leaped 
out; and sometimes the delicious draught sht 
was drinking, for the first time in her life, was 
so sweet, so maddeningly sweet, that the bitter¬ 
ness was overruled, and she shut her heart to 
every remembrance of the unwomanly wrong 
she was doing. 

She came in upon her aunt one day with 
some fairy-web - sea-weed in her hand. Her 
eyes were drooping, and her lips curved softly 
in a curious, dreamy, absent-mindedness. There 
was a little boat down in the bay that bore her 
name, and for the last hour she had held the 
tiller and steered to Carl Seymour’s rowing, 
as they floated in the golden mist that rested 
upon the waters. Therq was sea and sky be¬ 
fore, and the purple rocks and tho world be¬ 
hind. And in the lapses of dreaming thought 
that came upon her, Kate had wished, that 
they might drift onward forever, and lose them¬ 
selves in the crimson and gold beyond. Whs* 
she entered the p&rlor, she was thinking of his 
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face as he had looked at her in silence. Just | 
what a man's face will say sometimes to a 
woman, his face had said to her, and, perhaps, 
hers had answered him a little. She loved 
him. She had not hidden that from herself 
from the first; and once or twice it was too 
much for her, and the whole truth shimmered 
in the soft rose on her cheek, and the drooping 
of the heavily-fringed white lids. He had not 
spoken, he had only rested upon his oars, and 
let the boat drift, as he watched her averted 
face; and she could not forget—she thought 
she never could forget—the faint, passionate 
trembling of the mouth that was usually so calm. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked up, as she came in, 
with a cold inquiry in her manner. 

44 Where have you been?” she asked. 

, 44 Sailing with Mr. Seymour,” answered Kate, 
indifferently, as she drew off her gloves. 

There was a silence for a few moments, in 
which Bhe laid the sea-weed among the rest 
of her collection. As she turned to leave the 
room, her aunt spoke again. 

44 When you have changed your dress, I wish 
you would come down stairs again. I want to 
speak to you.” 

Kate turned back with a calm smile. 

44 1 can stay just as well now,” she said. 
44 What is it you wish to say?” 

Her aunt stitched at her embroidery ener¬ 
getically, and then she looked up. 

44 Kate,” she said, “I am going to say what 
I have said a thousand times before. You are 
going too far.” 

Kate’s eyebrows were uplifted nonchalantly, 
but she made no reply. 

44 In this case,” proceeded the lady, 44 you 
are going too far for your own comfort. You 
are not sentimentally inclined by any means; 
but you know as well as I do that this man is 
more to you than any other man has ever been. 
I don’t wonder at it, either. He is a man a 
great deal above his position, and, of course, 
it is a pity; but still you ought to be wise 
enough to know better than allow yourself to 
think of him seriously. Flowers, and poems, 
and pictures, are all very well; but a man can’t 
use his eyes and his brains, as this man is 
doing, without making some impression. He 
kissed your hand last night. I saw him. And 
when you were waitsing together, you oould 
no more have lifted your eyes to his face than 
you could have done anything else impossible. 
You know what your position is, and you know 
—well, you know that this sort of thing won’t 
do.” 

It would be a hard matter to try to describe 


the various expressions that passed over Kate 
Davenant’s countenance as she listened. First, 
it was haughty defiance, then bitter, bitter 
scornfulness, and at last coldness perfectly im-t 
mobile. 

44 Yes,” she said, 44 1 know that this ‘sort of 
thing won’t do.’ I know my position as well as 
you know it, and understand it as thoroughly. 
I know what my life has fitted me for, and 7 
know that 1 must prepare myself i }r Che future 
lying before me. We have talked of this be¬ 
fore, I believe, and it has always ended in the 
same thing. Thank you for reminding me of 
my danger; but, as you say, I am not a senti¬ 
mental woman by any means, and I am not 
likely to swerve on the side, of romantic weak¬ 
ness. Excuse my being a trifle bitter. Pro¬ 
bably 1 1 oas forgetting, and allowing myself to 
dream such dreams as only better and richer 
women may indulge in.” 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders resignedly. 

44 1 didn’t think it was so bad as this,” slio 
said, satirically. 44 1 must say you are a trifle 
bitter. Of course, it is no affair of mine. Per¬ 
haps, on the whole, you had better marry Mr. 
Seymour, if you can made up your mind to con¬ 
versations with the butcher, and eloquence 
from the baker. In the course of ten years, I 
dare say, he will be a celebrated artist, and in 
the meantime, you know, you could retire from 
society, and superintend your two servants, 
and have your dresses made by a third-rate 
modiste. You would not mUs your acquaint¬ 
ance after awhile, and it is not so very dreadful 
to bo snubbed—and then, you know, what are 
these trifling sacrifices to domestic felicity?” 

44 Is that all you wished to say?” asked Kate, 
after the minute’s silence that followed her 
ladyship’s harangue. 44 If it is, I think I will 
go up stairs now. You know we dino at the 
Farnhams, and I should like to rest before 
dressing.” 

44 Well, it isn’t quite all,” was the reply. 44 I 
wanted to tell you that Mr. Crosier called this 
evening and inquired about you particularly. 
I said he would meet us at Mrs. Farnham’s to¬ 
night.” 

Kate paled slightly. 

44 1 did not know he had come to Newport,” 
she said. 

44 He arrived yesterday. Kate, how foolish 
you were to refuse that man. He is worth two 
millions.” 

44 Was I?” said Kate. 44 If Mr. Crosier had 
been worth fifty millions instead of two, you 
would have said I was very wise. But, per¬ 
haps, it is not too late yet,” and she laughed 
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ft short, reckless laugh, that was ft little ter- I 
rible. 

Her aunt did not say anything. She knew I 
her fair niece well enough to understand that 
it was beBt not to interfere with her in these 
moods. 

Kate went to her room in a curious frame of 
mind, and sat down and looked matters in the 
face. That she loved Carl Seymour she knew, 
but her love was not like his, it could not re¬ 
concile her to all things for his sake. Her 
experience had not been calculated to make 
her understand that the time would come when 
sacrifice would be as nothing. A blind instinct 
gave her the tender, womanly thoughts that 
thrilled her, but the motives that had ruled her 
life held her back with a cold hand. She was 
bitter and restive under her bondage, but she 
could not break it. She had laughed at senti¬ 
ment since her girlhood, and for nine years 
had thought of nothing but the one ehding to 
her belledom, for which her far-seeing rela¬ 
tive had educated her. But wise as she was, 
Mrs. Montgomery had not foreseen this. She 
had felt no qualms of conscience and galling 
regret, there had been no struggle for mastery 
between heart and head in her days, and so 
she only regarded Kate’s impulses of rebellion 
as symptoms of “blues,” and accordingly had 
felt no concern. 

It did not occur to her that the ten inno¬ 
cently, childish years could not fail to leave 
their traces behind. Those ten years had left 
traces. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Before Kate had been seated for five minutes, 
she sprung up from her chair and paced the 
floor backward and forward, trying to forget 
herself. Her aunt’s sarcasm had been a bitter 
truth to her, and she felt that she had almost 
reached the end of her tether. What had she 
done? Nothing wrong, Bhe tried to think— 
nothing more than she had done a hundred 
times before, only before no suffering had been 
entailed upon herself. Now she must suffer, 
as she had made others suffer; now her dainty 
feet must tread the same thorny path other 
feet had trod for her sake. Perhaps her aunt 
had been right in saying she was foolish in 
refusing Mr. Crozier, when, two years ago, he 
had offered her marriage. If she had married 
him then, by this time she would have learned 
to wear her fetters gracefully, and certainly 
she would have been spared this pain. Her 
aunt’s maxim on love was a concise and striking 
one, and one which always acted as her text. 


“ It is all very pretty to talk about, my dear,” 
she had said a thousand times to her niece. 
“But whatever motive you may marry from, 
you will find, in the end, that I speak truly 
Years will warm the coldest love to friendship, 
and cool the warmest to the same sentiment" 
And Kate at last believed it. For three months 
she had floated with the current in a sort of 
blindly determined resistlessness, and now she 
must put forth her strength and battle against 
it. Very well. 

She walked across the floor slowly, listening 
with a curiously acute sensation to the soft 
rustle of her trailing dress, and endeavoring 
to fix her mind calmly. 

But it was a vain endeavor. There was no 
calmness, nothing but chaos, and a sting of 
self-contempt that rose above all. Every mo¬ 
ment. it grew stronger. When a woman reaches 
self-contempt she has reached the acme of bit¬ 
terness. Kate Davenant did not pause to think, 
she would not pause. She loved this man, and 
yet was not true enough to brave sacrifice for 
him. She hated herself for it, felt a vagne 
scorn through every fibre, and yet had no other j 
thought but that sh e was powerless against her¬ 
self. What do you think of her? Yon think 
that. Carl Seymour might have better loved a 
truer woman, and that if he lost her, his loss 
was hardly great. Yes; but then think of the 
“ might have beenthink of the beautiful pos¬ 
sibilities of truthfulness and faith that had 
been crushed out of her life. Try to imagine 
what she would have been, untrammeled by 
the world. We don’t blame a flower for what 
the soil and the gardener’s training have made 
it. Such women as these need praying for; 
and when you meet such a one give her yoor 
prayers, because you are a woman yourself^ 
and so should be tender and forgiving. 

A rap at the door stopped Kate’s restless 
walk, and Lotte entered with a note and two 
bouquets. One was of fragrant lemon-blossom, 
white bell syringse, and trailing with delicate 
vines; the other, a gorgeous tropical blooming 
of rare exotics, glowing with winy-crimson, 
purple, amber, and dark, glossy green. She 
knew where the first came frofa before she 
glanced at the card that accompanied ik Hr. 
Seymour was not a demonstrative man, and his 
gifts were unlike the gifts of others, in the 
peculiarity of being accompanied only by a 
slim card bearing his name. 

Miss Davenant had quite a collection of them, 
and, in accordance with notne whim, kept them 
apart from the notes of the slain, looking them 
j in her jewel-case. 
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•* With the rest of my gems,” as she said, 
laughingly, to Carl on one occasion. 

•• Who brought the other?” she asked Lotte. 
Lotte did not know. It was a strange foot¬ 
man; but here was the note. 

Kate opened it with a half-amused and 
slightly contemptuous smile. She knew the 
crest which Mr. Crosier never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying; and she knew the hand¬ 
writing, whose flourishes never failed to suggest 
business, like blue bills and legal parchment. 

Mr. Crosier was a banker; Mr. Crosier had 
some sort of rumored interest in the East In¬ 
dies. Mr. Crosier was a millionaire, if not a 
billionaire—some people even said a trillion- 
aire. Twenty years ago, when Mr. Crosier was 
a clerk at Cent Per Cent & Co.’s., Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery had been in the habit of looking upon 
him with something of the feeling with which 
one might regard a minute insect; but now— 
ah, now! Mr. Crosier was a sort of modern 
Midas, only in a more comfortable way. Oh, 
ye sons of man! 

“John Crozier,” the note was signed; and 
even the curly tails of the capital letters held 
a suggestion of unlimited wealth, giving one a 
very pleasant sensation of the ease with which 
John Crozier could sign a check. It made 
Miss Davenant smile. Once upon a time, the 
housekeeper had shown her a butcher’s account, 
and she recollected as an amusing coincidence 
that Ephraim Brisket’s style of caligraphy was 
not unlike her adorer’s. But then Ephraim 
Brisket was not a billionaire. 

“ You have no need to go down stairs again,” 
said the young lady to Lotte. “I am ready to 
be dressed now.” 

Lotte went about her work briskly. She was 
a merry little maiden, with languishing eyes 
and scarlet lips, and tasty as a fairy, under¬ 
standing how to manage to advantage every 
changing tint of Miss Davenant’s delicate face. 
Kate always gave herself into Lotte’s hands, 
with a careless confidence that each costume 
■he turned out would be more exquisite than 
the last. 

When she had finished dressing mademoi¬ 
selle’s heavy braids, she ^ent over to the white 
bouquet, and drew from it'"a spray of waxen 
japonicas and a pale?green vine. Then Miss 
Davenant lifted her hand and quietly pushed 
them aside. Lotte was only a lady’s maid, 
and could not understand why Mr. Seymour’s 
flowers should be rejected to-night. Miss 
Davenant had worn them all the summer, and 
had smiled and blushed at the quick-witted 
girl’s tact. Now she did not blush. Lotte 


almost fancied she grew a shade paler as she 
pushed them aside. 

“ Not those, this evening,” she saic(» quietly. 
“I am going to wear your favorite black lace, 
and you know scarlet is the most becoming 
accompaniment. Take something from the 
other bouquet.” 

Lotte’s languishing eyes opened very wide, 
but she said nothing. It was not usual for 
Miss Davenant to interfere with her tastes. 
She must have quarreled with the fair-faced 
monsieur with the divine mustache. Alas! 

When Kate made her appearance in the par¬ 
lor, her aunt experienced a sensation of re¬ 
lief. Kate had evidently recovered from her 
“blues,” and was going to be sensible. The 
rich black lace swept in a yard of train upon 
the carpet, and the thorough-bred throat and 
shoulders, and superb arms, gleamed through 
it whitely, like bits of perfect statuary. Her 
face was nothing but dazzling white and vivid 
carnation, and the scarlet cardinal flowers in 
the rich brown braids flung out every delicate 
tint artistically. 

Mrs. Montgomery made no remark. She 
knew better, and, besides, she recognized the 
flowers, and was satisfied that her sarcasms 
had struck home. 

When they entered Mrs. Farnham’s drawing¬ 
room, the Circe created a sensation, as she 
always did. Some poetical adorer had said of 
her that she was a tropical blossom, constantly 
unfolding new leaves, each petal more beau¬ 
tiful than the last. So it was that people, who 
had seen her before, were anxious to see her 
j again; and those who had never seen her were 
anxious to behold the woman of whom rumor 
said so much. Only a few moments, and the 
celebrities began to form a little cluster round 
her. Fred Brandon was not there; but Tom 
Griffith was, looking pale and cadaverous as 
any modern Hamlet; and then there were a 
thousand and one others, who stopped in their 
passage across the room to catch a tone of the 
sweet voice, or a gleam of the exquisite smile. 

Her eyes wandered over the assembly in a 
languid search for somebody. Carl seldom 
joined the train, and somehow she had learned 
to watch for his coming, as she never watched 
for any one else. At last, when the eyes found 
him, the soft, regular heart-beat quickened a 
little. He was leaning against the marble 
mantle, looking at her with the old calm, 
searching in his face. He had looked at her 
a thousand times before with just the same 
thought; but now she could not meet his gaze 
fearlessly, and her eyelids drooped. 
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She wondered if he had noticed the flowers 
in her hair, and if he had noticed them, how 
he had accounted for them. She felt as if 
their crimson burnt her cheek: and when one 
of the glowing leaves touched her she posi¬ 
tively shivered. Yet, in the meantime, she 
fluttered her rose-leaf of a fan, and lifted her 
soft, serene eyes to Tom Griffith’s face, and 
smiled him into a seventh heaven of delight. 

‘The ‘Grand Mogul’ has come baok, Mias 
Davenant,” said this young gentleman at last. 
(The ‘Grand Mogul’ signified Mr. Crosier.) 

She shrugged her white shoulders and 
laughed. The “Grand Mogul” was a sort of 
lion, as regarded bullion, and everybody knew 
him. Society discussed his millions and courted 
him. Years before, society would have pro¬ 
nounced him a Herculean snob, but now society 
knew better, and received him as a respectable 
fact, without making any inquiries. 

“It is fortunate to be the Grand Mogul,” 
said Kate. “But where is he, Mr. Griffith? I 
understood we were to meet him this evening.” 

Mr. Griffith did not know. He had not seen 
him as yet. And then he stopped short, and 
looked down at the fair face as if a new thought 
had struck him. People had a habit of specu¬ 
lating upon Miss Davenant, and poor Tom, who 
was more in love than the rest, speculated with 
more interest. Rumor said that John Crozier, 
K3q., was looking out for a wife; and rumor 
also said that it would not be John Crozier,' 
Esq.’s fault if, eventually, his home did not 
find a mistress in Mrs. Montgomery’s beautiful 
niece. Now Tom Griffith believed in this Kate 
as implicitly as if she had been an innocent 
debutante . If, at last, she married John Crozier, 
he would be quite content to anathematize her 
aunt as the root of the wrong, and regard the 
Circe as a heart-broken sacrifice. So now, as 
he noted the feverish sparkle in the girl’s eyes, 
and the impatient ring in her voice, he felt 
something like pity for her, and showed it in 
his handsome, honest face. I wonder if you 
will understand me when I tell you that Kate 
Davenant felt a sort of anxiety about the ab¬ 
sence of her quondam lover? She did not 
quite understand the feeling herself, and only 
accounted for it as being a wish that the first 
meeting was over. 

But at last Mrs. Montgomery appeared, keen¬ 
eyed and stately, and a faint color showed itself 
on Kate’s cheeks, as she recognized the gentle¬ 
man her ladyship piloted with such evident 
satisfaction. He was a tall, burly man; so tall 
and burly, indeed, that he could not fail to 
attract attention. Neither particularly hand¬ 


some, nor particularly unprepossessing, bat 
with the bull-dog, business-like looking face 
which is peculiar to men of the same class. 

“Ah! here she is!” said Mrs. Montgomery, 
catching sight of her niece. “Kate, my dear, 
here is Mr. Crozier.” 

There was nothing of Che heart-broken sac¬ 
rifice in Miss Davenant’s manner, as she greeted 
the gentleman with the old, soft smile and 
graceful air. To tell the truth, she was so 
perfectly the Circe that Tom was not a little 
astonished. Mrs. Montgomery had been talk¬ 
ing to Mr. Crozier, and like a wise matron had 
given him some little encouragement, which 
he would not have been likely to receive from 
Kate, so he felt pretty well at ease. He was 
not a sentimental man, and, besides, he could 
afford to be off-hand and indifferent. He had 
proposed to Kate two years ago, because he 
wanted an aristocratic, handsome wife—and 
she was the handsomest and most aristocratic 
he could find. He had made his money, and 
like the generality of men like him, who have 
done the same thing on the same principle, 
had a due sense of its power and importance. 
If he could not marry Kate Davenant he could 
marry somebody else; but still he would rather 
have Kate Davenant. There would he more 
eclat and triumph about such a conquest. Kate 
knew this as well as other girls like herself 
knew it, and knew also that she who wore the 
billions must win them; and so, as Mr. Crozier 
seated himself at her side, she turned her 
aristocratic face toward him, and smiled just 
as she had smiled at Carl Seymour before. 

“Well,” said Alice Farnham, in the course 
of her chatter to Carl, “if Mrs. Montgomery 
hasn’t taken that abominable Mr. Crozier to 
bore Kate. They do say he wanted to marry 
her, though I don’t know how true the report 
is. I wonder if she would accept him? I know 
those flowers she is wearing came from him. 
Mamma’s maid told me so.” 

Carl smiled as he looked across the room: 
but the next moment the smile died away. He 
had not noticed the flowers before, and as he 
caught sight of them an unaccountable chill 
struck him. She had worn his flowers hereto¬ 
fore, and now the red petals drooped and kissed 
her white throat as she bent forward, her eyes 
a little downcast, talking to the millionaire. I 
have said before that Seymour was not a de¬ 
monstrative man, nevertheless, he bit his lip 
fiercely as he turned to Miss Farnham again. 

“ Mr. Crozier is considered a good match,” 
the young lady went on, complacently. “And 
somebody told me that Miss Davenant-” 
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Bat just then the stir and bustle drowned 
the rest of her sentence. The company were 
proceeding to dinner, and Carl saw Mr. Crosier 
rise, bowing, and then Miss Davenant’s hand 
was slipped into his burly arm, and they passed 
out of the room together. 

“ How much would ycu give for Seymour’s 
ohance now?” said Brandon, to the Loftus 
oracle. The captain had been fastening his 
glove, and the button had burst from the kid 
and come off in his hand. He looked across 
the room at Carl Seymour, and then at the last 
sweep of the Circe’s lace train. 

“Look here!” he said, giving the broken 
fastening a cool toss into the air. “I would 
not risk that upon it.” And the button fell 
upon the carpet and rolled away. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A month after this, and the autumn was 
paling toward winter. There were people at 
Newport still, but it was not so gay as before. 
It was too cold for picnics, and often too windy 
for safe sailing, ,and the visitors who lingered 
behind were preparing to leave for New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia. Some people there 
were who were glad the summer was over, and 
some looked back upon it as a pleasant remem¬ 
brance. 41 Mrs. Grundy” had derived a great 
deal of amusement from the observation taken 
in the four months. There had been plenty of 
room for that criticism in which 44 Mrs. Grundy” 
delighted. There hod been 44 fast” men, and 
“fast” young ladies, who caused the respect¬ 
able, figurative matron much righteous indig¬ 
nation; and, above all, there had been—Miss 
Davenant. 

44 The way that young person acted,” moral¬ 
ized Mrs. Grundy, 44 was almost disgraceful. 
The way the men used to rave about her, and 
the ridiculous poetry and nonsense they used 
to write was absurd. And then think how she 
treated that artist, you know.” 

This was what Mrs. Grundy said, and many 
people agreed with her. Society had always 
been apt to criticise Miss Davenant, but during 
the last two months of her stay at Newport dis¬ 
cussion had been very busy. Not that it was 
an easy matter to criticize the young lady. On 
the contrary, she carried her fair face and 
statuesque head calmly aloft throughout every¬ 
thing. Bat still there was a great deal to be 
said. John Crozier, Esq., had sent to Paris 
and brought out a miniature phaeton, and a 
couple of cream-colored ponies hardly bigger 
than rata, and on the strength of his position 


as fiance , (so said rumor,) had placed them at 
Miss Davenant’s disposal. But however mythi¬ 
cal that statement might be, it was certain that 
John Crozier, Esq., had sent to New York for a 
purple velvet-lined carriage, (purple was the 
Circe’s color,) with fiery, prancing horses, and 
had driven slowly down the Avenue, with Miss 
Davenant’s fair, patrician face thrown into 
strong relief as she leaned against its cushions. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked on with complacent 
interest the while, smiling sagaciously and say¬ 
ing nothing. 

When they had returned home, the evening 
of the Farnhams’ dinner-party, Kate had lin¬ 
gered in the parlor a little while, talking to 
her aunt about Mr. Crozier. 

44 Then you don’t find him so very insuffer¬ 
able, after all ?” her aunt had said, suggestively. 

Kate shrugged her shoulders, with a smile, 
half bored, half contemptuous. 

44 Not so very insufferable with the billions, 

you know. But otherwise-” and her large, 

calm eyes dropped indifferently. 

44 Don’t be so sarcastic,” said her aunt. 
44 Once for all, Kate, if he proposes to you 
again, will you accept him or not? You are 
nearly twenty years old now, and after twenty 
it is as well a woman should be married.” 

Kate’s heart gave a fierce bound. Twenty 
years! What had she done with them? Twenty 
of the fairest pearls slipped forever from the 
chain of life that God had given into her hands ! 
Just for that moment it seemed as if the care¬ 
less words had thrown a flare of light upon her 
heart, the next the light died away, and left 
her coldly careless. 

“Once for all,” she said. “If Mr. Crozier 
proposes to me again, I will be his wife.” 

In Carl Seymour’s mind there had gradually 
grown up one predominant feeling of bittei 
contempt for Kate. Could it be that he had 
loved Buch a woman as this all these years? 
Could such a childhood have grown into such 
a ripening? He could hardly believe it. He 
battled against the truth with a fierce, deter¬ 
mined trust that was wonderful. But at length 
tho time came when he ceased to dream over 
little Kathleen’s pictures, and shut them out 
of sight. 

Just at the ending of this last month, there 
was a dark, dreary, foggy day, in which an 
impulse brought him to/i full revelation. 

He had been alone in hit; room all the morn¬ 
ing, employing himself in making the prepa¬ 
rations necessary before his return to New 
York. The yellow fog thickened and darkened 
outside like a heavy curtain drawn by some 
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unseen hand, while the star-faced Clytie rose j 
from her lily cups like a sweet ghost of the | 
summer dreams that were dying away. j 

Carl did not look at the Clytie often now, j 
and when he did, he only thought of it as a 
beautiful, cold, dead surface, from which the 
old charm of truth and soul had fled forever. 

Before he had begun his work this morning, 
he had come to a determination, and now he 
had finished, he was going to carry it out. 

The last picture was laid aside, the last book 
packed, and there was nothing more to do. 

He looked round the room, with a curious 
lingering in his eyes, %t the dead flowers upon 
the table, at the lily-set Clytie. Then he went 
out and closed the door behind him. He was 
going to Bay View. 

It was not pleasant walking outside, for the 
dull, Ootober fog hung heavily and drearily 
before him, almost blinding him. It was a 
week since he had seen Kate; and when he saw 
her, she was riding by Mr. Crosier's side, and 
it was the vague unrest in her eyes that had 
made him determine to go to her once more, 
and for the last time. Since the night when 
she had worn John Crozier’s flowers, the breach 
between her and Carl had widened into a gulf, 
which seemed almost impassable. In one short 
a month his love for her had changed into bitter 
distrustfulness. Sometimes he had thought 
that, even if at last, the golden apple was 
his, it would turn to ashes upon his lips. He 
hardly intended to ask her for anything this 
morning, he only wished to bid her good-by; 
but still beneath all lay a faint throb of hope, 
which he did not acknowledge to himself. 

When he entered the parlor at Bay View, he 
found Mrs. Montgomery alone. The mist had 
almost made the room dark; but the great, 
glowing fire flung out a warm light, that had 
a gleam of kindly comfort in itself. 

Mrs. Montgomery laid her work aside smil¬ 
ingly, and extended her hand to him. She 
was so glad to see him! Where had he been 
hiding himself? Visitors were a rarity in 
these days. 

“I have been busy,” said Carl, stroking 
Kate’s Italian greyhound on its satiny head. 
“We ‘ working-classes’ must place business 
before pleasure, you know.” 

Mrs. Montgomery took up her work again, 
ignoring the latter part of the sentence. 

“When do you return to New York?” she 
naked. 

“To-morrow,” answered Carl. “I came to 
make my farewells to-day.” 

“Ah!” quietly responded Mrs. Montgomery, 


as Bhe sewed. “Then you leave before us. I 
should have gone last week, but one of Kate’s 
whims detained me.” 

“Where is Miss Davenant?” 

“Enjoying herself somewhere out-of-doors. 
Imagine Buch a thing on a day like this. There 
is no accounting for Kate’s fancies. She said 
she was tired of staying in the house, and so 
wrapped up and went out.” 

Carl was silent, and a little stillness fell npon 
them. The lady’s needle glittered in the fire¬ 
light like a fairy spear, as it flew backward and 
forward, but her face was singularly unread¬ 
able. She liked this handsome young artist, 
but she did not like his interference with her 
plans. To tell the truth, she thought him not 
a little presumptuous. He had aimed rather 
too high. Would it not be as well to give him 
a hint in time ? She did not fear for Kate’s 
decision now, but she did not feel quite certain 
that the path would be so smooth, if this pre¬ 
suming young man became troublesome. She 
was a business-like woman, and a cool woman, 
and she went about her work in a cool and 
business-like manner. 

“Has Mr. Crozier called upon you yet?” she 
asked. 

“Mr. Crozier has not called,” Carl replied, 
coolly. 

“He was so anxious to see the picture you 
called ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ They say it 
is like Kate, you know, and I believe he wished 
to buy it.v 

The color rose to Carl’s forehead. He could 
understand what this implied, and so answered 
a little haughtily, that the picture was not for 
sale; that he had painted it with Miss Dave- 
nant’s kind permission for his own pleasure. 

But Mrs. Montgomery received the informa¬ 
tion very placidly. 

“Oh! I beg pardon. You must excuse me, 
but Mr. Crozier naturally felt a great interest 
in the picture, you know.” 

If Carl had not been too thoroughly aroused, 
he would have been amused; as it was, he re¬ 
fused the inclination to say something rude, 
and went on stroking Fidele, merely bowing 
indifferently, and answering, 

“Certainly.” 

But Mrs. Montgomery was not to be baffled. 
The young man, having made a mistake, must 
be set right in one way or another; and one 
plan having failed, it was easy enough to 
change base. 

“Mr. Griffith left Newport a few days ago,” 
she said, “I am glad to Bay.” 

“Glad to say?” repeatedCarL “fyorTom!" 
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“Perhaps I ought not to hare said that; but 
he was so foolish about Elate. Of course, he 
was of a good family, and all that sort of thing, 
but then he should have known better. Poor 
Kate was almost distressed about it. He bored 
her to death. But, you see, women as hand¬ 
some as she is, generally have little annoyances 
of that kind.” 

The blood that had warmed Seymour’s face 
left it colorless, and a spark of contempt 
lighted his eyes. This was a phase of treat¬ 
ment that was new to him. He had met with 
respect and admiration on all sides; now this 
calm, business-like woman of the world was 
trying to show him that his place was not here. 

44 Of course, you have heard every thing be¬ 
fore this,” the lady went on, placidly. “You 
see, Mr. Crozier was half engaged to Kate be¬ 
fore he went back to China, two years ago, and 
now she is older-” 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery’s placidity and Carl’s equilibrium that 
the sentence was broken off, for broken off it 
was, as the door opened, and Kate, in furs and 
velvet, made her entrance. 

She had not been very brightly tinted at 
first, but when she caught sight of Carl, all 
the faint color flew from her face and left it 
deadly pale. She actually staggered and leaned 
against the table when she reached it. 

“The cold has been too much for me,” she 
explained, in answer to her aunt’s surprised 
inquiry. 

44 Don’t you think you ought to shake hands 
with me, Mr. Seymour? You are quite a 
stranger,” she said directly, rallying; and she 
extended her gloved hand with a faint, sweet 
smile. 

Then she seated herself on the lounging- 
ehair by the fire, and leaned back, and Carl 
had time to see that even the crimson cushions 
had not glow enough to tinge her white checks. 

It seemed as though she trfed to resist the 
impulse to meet his eyes at first, but at last she 
looked up, and tried to chat easily. 

44 Every one has gone to New York, have 
they not? Well, summer don’t last forever. 
Mr. Seymour, I wonder if we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you in town?” 

“In which town?” interposed her aunt. 
“You know Mr. Crozier spoke of sailing for 
Paris, Kate.” 

Kate blushed scarlet, half with embarrass¬ 
ment, half with indignation. 

44 1 meant in New York,” she said, with cold 
brevity, and as her eyes met Carl’s, they 
drooped until the fringes lay upon her cheeks. 


It was not the easiest thing in the world to 
carry on an animated conversation with Mrs. 
Montgomery’s keen eyes fixed upon them; but 
Kate struggled hard, and kept it from flagging 
altogether. 

Carl could not fail to see the half-impatient 
contempt with which she met her aunt’s diplo¬ 
matic recurrences to Mr. Crozier, for every 
mention of his name made her more restless. 
Before he had watched her long, his bitterness 
changed to pity. He loved her, and with her 
sweet faoe before him, lost his strength. 

But how could he speak to her ? Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery held her place, and chatted volubly, 
with a keen brilliance that would have amused 
him at any other time, but which now seemed 
almost unbearable. At last Kate gave up her 
efforts, and rested in her chair, shading her 
face with her hand, and looking weary, leav¬ 
ing her conversation-loving relative the task 
of entertaining their visitor. 

Carl resigned himself to his fate in an apathy, 
contenting himself with an occasional glanoe 
at the fair, drooping head and slender hand, 
aud wondering if he must bid her farewell 
without the last words he had meant to say. 

But just in the middle of her aunt’s most 
biting sarcasms, a servant came in and carried 
her off. A gentleman, a lawyer, the man be¬ 
lieved, wished to see her particularly. 

Kate did not move for a few seconds after 
her aunt left the room, but sat looking down 
at the fur trimming upon her dress, and twist¬ 
ing it nervously with her fingers. 

44 And so our summer is over at last, Kath¬ 
leen,” said Carl, in a low voice. 

The pretty name touched her very soul, but 
she could only try to steady herself, and lift 
her tender eyes with a sweet regret in them. 

44 At last,” she said; “but then there are 
other summers to come, you know.” 

He rose from his seat and went to her side, 
bending over her to imprison the restless 
fingers. 

“Are you sure of that?” he asked, hoarsely. 
44 For the last month I have sometimes thought 
there would- be no more summers for me. I 
came to say good-by to you. Must it be good- 
by forever? Is it true, this story people tell me, 
that my innocent, child-love is a false, worldly 
woman? Is it true, Kathleen Mavourneen?” 

She had smiled calmly into other men’s eyes, 
as she sent them to their ruin, but she could 
not smile at this man. Her beautiful face grew 
pale, and she slipped from his grasp, and stood 
up before him with a terrible effort at self- 
control. 
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“I do not understand/’ she faltered. “You 
have no right to speak to me so. I am—you 
must know I am engaged, Mr. Seymour— 
almost a wife, and—and I dare not listen to 
you.” But before she had finished, she drop¬ 
ped her face upon her clasped hands, resting 
against the mantle-pieoe, and shivered a little. 

Carl gazed at her a moment blankly. Until 
then he had never known how far he had 
trusted her, how little he had believed the 
stories of her wordliness. He drew his hand 
across his eyes to clear away the blind dark¬ 
ness which seemed to have come upon him, and 
then he found his voice, and spoke to her. 

“Almosta wife?” he repeated. “Whatright 
have I to speak to you of this ? What right have 
I? No right, I suppose. Only the right of a mad 
fool, who has loved and trustectyou, because you 
were an innocent child once, and the lips I kissed 
were so pure. Are they pure now, with that 
man’B kisses upon them? If I had not loved 
you so long, I might forgive you; if I had not 
loved you in those childish days, I might forget. 
Kate,” he drew near to her, and his voice rung 
like a command, “lift your sweet face to me, 
and tell me this is a lie!” 

Men who had called him cold-blooded would 
not have lived through this. His brain whirled, 
he forgot everything but his bitter, bitter pas¬ 
sion. 

“Rate, lift your sweet face to me, and tell 
me this is a lie!” he repeated. 

She looked up at him proudly, almost defiantly. 

She had conquered herself at last; and it 
was Rate Davenant whose eyes met his, and 
her voice was as clear as a bell. 


“ Why do you ask me this?” she said. “What 
do you mean by lies? I am engaged to Mr. 
Crozier, and shall be his wife hi three monthi 
from now. I am very sorry if you have mis¬ 
taken-” but there the miserable lie aht 

was telling died away before the man’s fierce 
scorn. 

“Stop!” he said. “I shall ask no more 
questions. I wish to hear nothing more. 
You ‘are sorry I have mistaken you?’ God 
help me. I would rather have died two monthi 
ago than have believed my love could end in 
such utter contempt aS I feel now. Yon haTt 
shown me what a woman can do; you hart 
taught me whether it is better to trust the fact 
and voice of an angel, or the lips of a devil. 
The woman I have loved is dead, and only you— 
ifou are left. I came to say farewell to jou. 
Hear me say it, forever! forever! And hear 
me tell you, that I Would not touch yonr hand, 
or your lips, if you prayed for it at my feet. 
The summer is ended indeed!” 

Men are not merciful at any time, hot now, 
in his wild despair, this man was worse than 
cruel. If he had raised his hand and struck 
her—struck her on her proud, white face—he 
would have been more kind. 

Her large eyes opened wide, and purple 
shadows gathered round them; her lips parted: 
and as he ended, she swayed a little toward 
him. But, with a look of ineffable scorn, he 
turned and left the room. 

Then, and not till then, she slipped like 
water to the floor, with her hands flung up¬ 
ward. 

(TO BE COKTIITUBD.) 


THE SUBTLE CORD. 

BT BLLA WHEBLEB. 


When on the crowded tho-oughfara, 
Amidst the motley throng I stray, 

In all the stranger faces there 
I meet and pass, from day to day, 
Whether the face be young or old. 

Or wreathed in smiles, or calm or cold. 
On every brow I trace some line 
That links the stranger's heart to mine. 

Though a proud bounty rustles by, 

With haughty mien, I smile and say. 
Ton have a heartache! So have I— 

We both are hiding it to-day. 

Thongh you are rich, and I am poor. 
We hoth have entered Sorrow's door. 
Griof comes alike to you and me— 

So we are of one family. 


The richest nabob that I meet, 

The poorest delver that I see, 

Touth and old age, upon the street, 

Are one, and all the same to me. 

Mo heart that beats but has its grief; 

Nor wealth, nor youth, givo fUll relief; 
And through the tears that sometime* &H, 
I claim relationshlp'to all. 

So poor and rich, and low and high, 

I meet upon this common plain; 
Thongh far and wide our paths may lie, 
We entertain the same gueet—pain. 

The subtle threads of this strange cord, 
Draw me to mankind and the Lord; 

And through the sorrows Heaven sends, 

I hold all men to bo my Mends! 
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BT FRANK LB* BENBDICT. 


Marian Hogarth was spending the second 
year of her orphanage with an old-maid aunt, 
who was quite wealthy, and a prominent leader 
in her set, though so easily influenced, espe¬ 
cially by the toadies and parasites who always 
gather about rich, old spinsters. 

Marian was pretty, just arrived from New 
York, and, more than all, was the possessor of 
a hundred thousand dollars—naturally the fol¬ 
lowers of her aunt Arabella were ready to fall 
bodily at her feet and worship. Just at this 
time, the coterie were greatly exercised to de¬ 
cide what should be done with the proceeds of 
a fair they proposed to get up on Washington’s 
birthday, and Marian heard nothing else dis¬ 
cussed during the numerous calls made upon 
her. 

At length, in a spirit of mischief, our heroine 
asked them why they did not apply for counsel 
to the masculine Debating Club, that once a 
week made night hideous; but at that the whole 
conclave was enraged. 

“I trust,” said a poetess, magnificently, 
“that we have feminine talent among us equal 
to any emergency.” 

“And these club men are such dreadfully 
dissipated creatures,” cried a faded, scrawny 
female, who had one delusion that nobody 
shared—she believed herself young still, and 
pretty into the bargain. “Dear Miss Marian, 
they say they smoke in the most outrageous 
way at their meetings, and their president is 
such an ungallant old—well, bear, 1 must call 
him so, I really must;” and she gave another 
ecstatic little scream, and shook her plumage 
violently. 

Miss Josephine Craig wore her hair in long 
curls down her bony shoulders; she exhibited 
the flattest of busts, and the leanest of arms on 
all occasions; she giggled and fluttered, talked 
about “we young girls.” Oh! fatal sign of old 
maidism! She went frantic at the sight of 
broadcloth, and worshiped a shirt-collar as if 
it had been some hideous idol of a secret faith. 
Nevertheless, there was method in Craig’s mad¬ 
ness, and nothing less mean could have been 
so cunning. More than one girl, who had 
trusted to her friendship, had she made miser¬ 
able; more than one engagement had been 
broken by means of her treachery. She and 


the Poetess had spasmodic ar.u j-Ij or friend¬ 
ship in the midst of their enmity; and when 
one of these fits came on, it behooved any luck¬ 
less creature who had confided in either to 
beware. 

Few people really understood this. Craig 
appeared so thoughtless and giddy that they 
put down one half her actions to folly, and 
overlooked the other half; and Miss Arabella, 
the most easily deluded of womankind, believed 
her a good-hearted body, extremely sensible 
on many subjects, and forgave her mania for 
being youthful. 

So it was easy to make friends with Marian. 
When there were no men about Crag could be 
agreeable, and her gossip was so piquant and 
apparently good-natured, that it only made 
Marian laugh. To do Craig justice, she was 
always in earnest in the beginning of a friend¬ 
ship; but in proportion to her first fervor was 
her after bitterness, which seldom burst forth 
until some male shadow intruded between her 
and the object of her devotion. 

She got at Marian’s secret at last—for, of 
course, Margin had one, known to aunt Ara¬ 
bella and a select few. Craig was in ecstasies; 
she fairly embraced her new idol, calling her 
all the “dear naughties, sly pusses, and preco¬ 
cious loves,” which autumn flowers are wont 
to bestow on their younger sisters in return 
for such interesting confidences. Marian, all 
blushes at the avowal wrung from her by dint 
of perseverance, was pleased with her new 
friend’s enthusiasm, and by way of consoling 
herself for having done what she felt to be a 
missish and foolish thing, decided that Joseph¬ 
ine was a dear, warm-hearted woman, and that 
one ought to overlook the thin ringlets, and the 
twin dabs of rouge. 

But let Marian and her confidences rest for 
the present; they must yield to the important 
claim of the ladies’ association. I am at a loss 
to give it a name, for it had borne so many 
since its birth, that it was almost in the predi¬ 
cament of the infant for whom Luther proposed 
such harsh remedies. 

A solemn meeting was convoked; a project 
had been found, emanating from the fervid 
brain of the Poetess, and as yet known only to 
a few of the leaders, who bowed before the 
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long tongue and purse of the daughter of 
Genius. The Poetess had manoeuvred until she 
was elected president, and now she manoeuvred 
until the meeting was appointed at Miss Ho¬ 
garth’s house, for the Poetess did not like the 
trouble of guests, and aunt Arabella was cele-. 
brated for her “teas”—not that the youthful 
city was old-fashioned enough to emply so ob¬ 
solete a name—and the Poetess’ constitution 
required a good deal of refreshing on every 
convenient occasion. 

Marian was anxious to witness the ceremo¬ 
nies, and Craig, in secret, gave her a ludicrous 
account of the manner in which the Poetess 
disported herself at such times, her wit height¬ 
ened by the rage she was in at the numerous 
slights the illustrious had lately put upon her. 
For the last month the two had been in the 
heat of battle, following a temporary reconci¬ 
liation, and the conflict waged more fiercely 
than usual. 

At an early hour the members of the society 
were collected in Miss Hogarth’s parlors; and 
as soon as the first bustle had subsided, the 
Poetess signified to the secretary that it was 
time proceedings Bhould commence. 

“Order, order!” commanded that officer, but 
it took several moments to subdue the whisper¬ 
ings; and Josephine Craig was heard to giggle 
as the Poetess assumed her position in the 
easy-chair at the head of the table. 

The vice-president made a little speech, say¬ 
ing that they had met to deliberate upon a 
measure which would occupy their talents, and 
she trusted give them a fitting opportunity to 
show the world that they were always ready 
to sacrifice themselves in the cause of duty. 
81ie was proud to state that the plan to be laid 
before the society emanated from the poetic 
brain of their gifted and illustrious towns¬ 
woman, to whom she would have the pleasant 
task of expounding it to the members pre¬ 
sent. 

Here she waved her hand toward the Poetess, 
who looked all sweetness and humility, and by 
expressive gesture seemed to disclaim any right 
to the flattering encomium bestowed upon her, 
and to be greatly confused thereby. She did 
it very well, considering that the address de¬ 
livered by the secretary had been carefully 
prepared by herself. 

Then, in the midst of breathless silence, the 
Poetess rose slowly to her full height and 
opened her lips. 

“ First, fellow-citizens,” said she, in a deep 
tragedy voice, “I should like to propose an 
amendment to our usual form of procedure.” 


“Certainly, certainly,” cried her adherents, 
by far the strongest party in the room. 

“ Thanks, 1 ’ returned she, urbanely; “thanks 
for the trust you repose in me. My amend¬ 
ment is this; we have always been annoyed 
by diverse opinions and lengthy arguments. 

I propose that to-day no lady shall speak 
unless she be willing to certify to having 
passed her thirty-fifth birthday.” 

There was much laughter; the young girls 
were willing to be silent for the pleasure of 
annoying the old maids, and the elderly ladies 
were delighted at the prospect of having things 
their own way. Craig sank back aghast in her 
chair; she felt the malice of the blow! It had 
come to the ears of the Poetess that Craig had 
avowed her intention of opposing her (the 
Poetess’) plan, and she took this method of 
avoiding the catastrophe. Before Craig could 
recover from her bewilderment the move was 
carried—the Poetess had effectually sealed her 
enemy’s lips. 

Craig retreated to Marian Hogarth’s side, 
but the Poetess* eagle eyes followed her with 
gratified malice, for among other reasons of 
spite against the antiquated virgin, she ranked 
the fact that Craig had pushed between herself 
and the heiress. 

A few preliminaries were gone through, then 
the secretary, in the name of the society, re¬ 
quested the president to lay before them the 
plan which had been conceived and matured 
in “ the throbbing recesses of her glowing brain 
and heart,” another phrase concocted by Wild- 
flower. 

“I am overwhelmed with confusion,” said 
she, plaintively; “I totter beneath the blush¬ 
ing honors wherewith my too partial towns¬ 
women have crowned my brow. Ah! believa 
me, it is moments like these which repay us 
poor children of genius for long hours of 
chaotic dreams and unrest, of which the outer 
world knows naught.” 

There was a faint burst of applause; how 
Craig wished herself a ventriloquist that she 
might hiss in safety; while Marian Hogarth 
nearly had a fit in her efforts to preserve her 
gravity. 

“But I must not dwell upon this theme,” 
pursued Wildflower. “It was only a blossom 
flung incidentally upon the dark channel 
whither my words must tend.” 

So she rushed on into a torrent of confused 
metaphor and gorgeous similes, and at last_ 
made her meaning tolerably clear. She pro¬ 
posed devoting the proceeds of their work, 
during the ensuing winter, to the erection of 
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a monument for two female missionaries, who 
had a few months before left Jappa for some 
South Sea Island, and had been lost somewhere 
in mid-ocean. 

There was great applause at the close of her 
speech, and the Poetess, flushed with success, 
eonsnlted her notes for a little, and spoke again. 

“Sister laborers,” said she, “would-” 

Here she was interrupted by a groan from 
Craig, who could no longer restrain her feel* 
lugs. 

“ I thought nobody under thirty-five was to 
speak. Miss Craig,” said one of Wildflower’s 
adherents, who had been cautioned to keep a 
watchful eye on the virgin, and at this junc¬ 
ture drew public attention td her involuntary 
rebellion. 

“But on those grounds nobody could object 
to Miss Craig’s making a motion,” said the 
Poetess, sweetly. 

Craig’s nose burned like fire—her blushes 
had an ill-natured trick of taking refuge there. 

“I—I don’t wish to speak,” she stammered, 
then gathered her courage. “Even if the re¬ 
solution unjustly passed did not prevent me, I 
never was a schoolmistress, and couldn’t think 
of intruding my opinions.” 

This was a hit at the Poetess, who was ru¬ 
mored to have occupied such a post in her 
youthful day8. 

“ 1 should imagine the lady had never even 
been a pupil,” retorted Wildflower, furious in¬ 
wardly, but cool to all appearance. 

Several women tittered; Craig’s nose kindled 
its fires afresh. 

“At all events, you are not schoolmistress 
here,” cried she, desperately. 

“Mrs. Secretary,” called the Poetess, look¬ 
ing majestically over the virgin’s head, “unless 
the functions of that extraordinary female’s 
mind are entirely suspended, she would do well 
to remember that we have met on business of a 
serious nature.” 

“Order, order!” squeaked the secretary; 
and Craig got into the shadow of the window- 
curtains, gasping for breath. 

Then, at another sign from Wildflower, the 
vice-president asked her if she had no other 
suggestion to offer. 

“ A fresh thought has occurred to my Incuba¬ 
tions,” she replied. “I would have the design 
of this monument an original one, and I pro¬ 
pose that the fair blossom who now for a season 
brightens our hamlet by her presenoe, be re¬ 
quested to afford us some of those brilliant 
efforts of her pencil, concerning whioh rumor 
has so favorably spoken.” 


She bowed in Marian Hogarth’s directions, 
and everybody stared till Marian discovered 
that she was the person meant by this beautiful 
strophe. 

“ You must excuse me,” she said, courteously; 
“but I never made an original sketch in my 
life.” 

Craig looked at the Poetess in triumph, and 
that glance, and the failure of this tribute, 
where Marian was concerned, made Wild¬ 
flower’s anger to rage. 

“So be it,” said she. “Perhaps among our 
own number we count some gifted young soul 
to whom this will afford an opportunity of 
scaling the height to Fame’s temple, and in¬ 
scribing her name in unperishable characters 
on the loftiest pinnacle. ” 

“Oh!” shivered a pale girl, who adored 
Wildflower; and at the sound the Poetess 
turned toward her. 

“Rosalinda Browne!” she said, solemnly. 
“Ay, I recognize the hand of Genius upon 
that brow! Rosalinda, will you essay this 
noble task?” 

“If I may—if you think-” faltered the 

maiden. 

“I am confident of your powers,” replied 
Wildflower. “Sister laborers, is it settled that 
the honor of producing the design for our 
noble monument rest with this gifted young 
creature?” 

It was so settled, and Rosalinda nearly 
fainted. 

“ I’ll begin to-night,” cried she, as soon as 
she could speak. “I’m so glad I learned to 
do monoohromatics!” 

“ What on earth is monomaniacs ?” demanded 
a worthy old lady, with more curiosity than 
erudition; but the Poetess frowned her into 
silence, and it was decided that in monochro¬ 
matics, that wonderful school of art, which at 
one time startled our embryo towns, should the 
design be produced by the fair and palpitating 
Rosalinda. 

After a few more details, and a resolution 
that the proceedings of the council should bo 
published in the Courier, the company ad¬ 
journed to the dining-room, where a table was 
spread with every delicacy that Miss Arabella’s 
genius could invent. 

The beautiful autumn days drifted on. 
Marian Hogarth’s visits to the Circle grew 
less and less frequent, for Charles Edston-t- 
that was the name of Marian’s secret—had 
arrived, and between rides, drives, and walks, 
her time was very muoh occupied. Edston 
had found pleasant quarters at an old-fashioned 
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inn in the outskirts of the town, and the two 
lovers made themselves happy after the ortho¬ 
dox manner in such cases. But a malign eye 
was upon them, and they were nearing deeper 
shadows than they would have believed could 
menace them. 

Craig was delighted with Mr. Edston; but 
after the first week, in spite of his indiffer¬ 
ence, she could not resist throwing herself at 
the young man’s head. Edston considered her 
“a very unpleasant old party/’ and conceived 
a mortal antipathy for the Poetess; and, un¬ 
luckily, just as Craig was in the height of her 
delusion, and had taken to Moore and moon¬ 
light, the indiscreet young gentleman made 
known his opinion of both ladies in their 
hearing. 

It was at a little conviviality after one of the 
Circles, from which Marian could not get away, 
and she persuaded Edston to accompany her. 
He was standing in the garden, in the moon¬ 
light, with an acquaintance who chanced to 
mention Miss Craig. 

“Don’t,” returned Edston; “she looks like 
a nightmare—she sets my teeth on edge; the 
most atrocious old cat I ever met! No, the 
place boasts one creature more unbearable— 
that puffy, wheezy, fat woman, who writes dog¬ 
gerel, and calls herself a Wildflower.” 

The two men walked away laughing heartily; 
but the malicious speech had been overheard. 
Miss Craig was seated in a little arbor near, 
whither she had retired to dream of a compli¬ 
ment Edston had paid her earlier in the even¬ 
ing; and the Wildflower was walking up and 
down a neighboring path, rehearsing a sonnet 
that she meant later to repeat to the company. 

As the gentlemen disappeared, the two women 
rushed simultaneously from their coverts and 
met face to face. They had not exchanged 
words for nearly a month; but at this juncture 
the Poetess needed Craig, and a reconciliation 
immediately took place. 

“Did you hear what that horrid man called 
you, Phiny, love?” asked Wildflower, going to 
the bottom of matters at once. 

“No,” sighed Craig; “but he will break that 
poor girl’s heart. Only yesterday Mrs. Watts 
told me he received ocean’s of letters, and— 
and—there’s a young woman come and stops 
at that tavern where he is.” 

“Merciful powers!” groaned Wildflower. 
“Warn that helpless Marian-^-it is your duty! 
I will aid you. We will watch him—we will 
expose his treachery. Hark! a step! Come 
to me to-morrow, early* Dearest Josephine, 
friend, sister, spirit-twin, farewell!” 


She embraced Craig, and panted back to the 
house. The virgin followed more slowly, and 
when she met Marian, said nothing of her re¬ 
conciliation with Wildflower. 

The next morning the Poetess and her re¬ 
gained ally, were closeted together for hours; 
then they went out to walk, and dropped in at 
the post-office. They were delightfully friendly 
with the old gossip who held sway there: they 
counted three letters for Edston—feminine 
writing on each envelope. They did a good 
deal of execution in the way of peeping and 
prying; and then Craig, well primed, departed 
to call on Miss Arabella Hogarth without delay. 

Very soon unpleasant reports got about in 
regard to Mr. Edston. People talked of hif 
dissipated habits—the bad example he was 
setting the virtuous youths of the town. He 
drank dreadfully—-cards had been found in bis 
room; he was a gambler—he was worse; and 
the stories grew with tho rapidity usual with 
such hydra-headed slanders. 

These reports were duly brought to Miss 
Arabella’s ears by the devoted Craig—and the 
old lady waxed very indignant with the ill- 
regulated young man. She repeated the slan¬ 
ders to Marian, who was enraged with the 
whole town for telling such lies. Yet, when 
she talked with Edston, and he called her aunt 
a fool, she grew angry with him, and told him 
that his conduct must at least been imprudenU- 
aud they had their first quarrel. 

“Imprudent” was the word Craig seized on 
in discussing the matter with Marian, and on 
that text she enlarged, embroidered, and in¬ 
vented to her heart’s content. 

At length affairs reached a crisis. Edston 
left town suddenly for a few days—on busi¬ 
ness, he told Marian; but the whole village 
■ said he had run away with the girl who bad 
been staying at the inn. Marian was furious 
when these reports reached her. She scolded 
her aunt, insulted Craig, and fairly turned 
Wildflower out of the house when she appeared 
there in the role of sympathizer. 

But Wildflower was not angry— she only wept 
and repeated poetry. 

“Now I must speak,” she said. “Poor, poor 
girl! A torn letter has been found, dropped by 
that creature, written lo her by Mr. Edston* 
telling her where to follow him.” 

“It is false!” cried Marian. 

“It is only too true,” moaned Wildflower. 

I “I have seen the letter; your friend, Mm 
Craig, has also read it.” 

“ Where is it?” demanded Marian. 41 I mU,t 
[ see it with my own eyes; until you produce it» 
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1 hold you as two vile slanderers, and will have 
no communication with either of you.” 

Before night the mutilated letter was in 
M arian’s hands. The writing was Edston’s, 
and, as well as the torn sentences could be put 
together, they did prove the treachery which 
the Poetess had revealed. 

“1 will never see him again,” said Marian, 
and swept up to her chamber, strong in her 
pride as long as any human eyes were upon her. 

Then followed those days of agony and heart¬ 
break, during which Marian, would see no one 
but her aunt, while Wildflower and Craig went 
about repeating such horrible things against 
Edston, that the whole town was ready to mob 
him if he came back. 

He did come—a day later than he had told 
Marian he should. He hurried to Miss Ho¬ 
garth’s house, scarcely remarking how oddly 
he was treated by such acquaintances as he 
chanced to meet. He Asked for Marian, and 
down came the old lady instead, stern as a judge. 

“1 have no desire to exchange words with 
you,” said she. “This letter from my niece 
will explain everything.” 

She would not permit him to speak; she 
would not stay—and he could only rush away 
and read Marian’s letter. She renounced him, 
relating all that she had learned, and, as a 
proof, inclosing tho torn letter, which not all 
Wildflower’s persuasions had induced her to 
reHnquish. 

Back to his lodgings went Edston, overoome 
and troubled enough; but he was an acute man, 
and a lawyer, and an hour’s meditation put him 
on the track he needed—so he set to work at 
once. 

A couple of days after, Wildflower and Craig 
met in Miss Hogarth’s parlor, and there they 
caught Marian. They pitied her as much as 
they dared, but neither of them ventured to 
speak openly on a subject which she had for¬ 
bidden mentioned. 

“One thought I must say, if you kill me,” 
sniffed Craig, at length. “That dreadful man 
is gone—he left last night.” 

The words had hardly left her lips when the 
door opened, and Edston entered the room. 
Wildflower shrieked, Craig got behind a chair, 
as if modesty needed a bulwark against such a 
presence; and before Marian could stir, or Miss 
Arabella speak, he said rapidly, 

“Marian, is it possible you could believe 
those stories? You shall hear the truth before 
these two caricatures of their sex—the origi¬ 
nators of these slanders,” 

“I’ll not stay to be insulted,” sried Wild¬ 


flower, rising in great confusion. “Come, Miss 
Craig—out of my path, reptile 1” 

“You can’t go ? ” he said. “Sit down, both 
of you. Marian, the girl who was at the hotel 
where I board is a blind cripple—a niece 
of the landlady. She and her aunt accom¬ 
panied me to the oity, in order to consult an 
occulist. The torn letter you sent me was 
written to my sister, urging her to come here 
and* make your acquaintance. I gave it to 
Mrs. Watts, in the street, to mail, the morning 
I left. She has confessed that she met these 
two women, and allowed them to examine it—* 
one of them dropped it in the mud, and per¬ 
suaded her that the best thing was to tear it 
up and be silent. You know what use was 
made of the letter, and Mrs. Watts is ready to 
swear to this account.” 

Marian struggled to her feet; he saw the 
shame and remorse in her face, and caught her 
in his arms, while foolish old aunt Arabella 
sobbed aloud. Wildflower thought it a favor¬ 
able opportunity to escape, and Craig followed. 
But Edston saw them. 

“Ladies,” said he, “what say you to a trial 
for slander, and for opening letters ?” 

“Don’t blame me; it was all that old hag's 
work,” cried tho Poetess, forgetting fine lan¬ 
guage in her fright. “ I’d nothing to do with 
it! If I were you, I would send Josephino Craig 
to the county jail.” 

Craig went into hysterics, but managed to sob, 

“It was she! You called her a fool, and she 
was furious! She made me do everything. It 
was all her fault.” 

“Pretty much, I believe,” replied Edston. 
“You are both idiot and knave; but Mad&m 
Wildflower is wholly rogue.” 

“I believe it is true,” screamed Wildflower, 
going into one of her rages; “every word—a 
set of miserable fools! As for you, Josephine 
Craig, never cross my path again.” 

She flounced out of the house, and they quietly 
rid themselves of Miss Craig, who fairly went 
on her knees, having visions of prisons and 
disgrace before her eyes. 

“Howcan you forgive me?” sobbed Marian, 
when she was once more alone with her lover: 

“I can, on one condition,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“Only tell me—I will do anything.” 

“That you marry me at once, instead of 
waiting the six months you insisted on—you 
have promised.” 

There was no retracting, and Edston was <mly 
too happy to accept anything cheerfully that 
hastened his marriage. 
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The story got oat, of coarse; Edston’s popu¬ 
larity rose higher than ever; Craig was crashed, 
and Wildflower a good deal damaged, in spite 
of her money and her genias. 

Only two weeks after, the young couple were 
married, and Miss Hogarth accompanied them 
when they left the place, whose very name made 
Marian shiver. 

There was a terrible tumult in the Associa¬ 
tion, but Wildflower managed to retain her 
supremacy, and gave her adherents no rest 
until Josephine Craig was formally expelled. 

But the Society did not get on well; Craig, 
of course, had her friends, and she nev£r ceased 
throwing apples of discord into the stronghold. 
Still the work continued; Christmas was ap¬ 
proaching; Rosalinda Browne was laboring 
over her “monomaniac,” and Wildflower, the 
only person who had seen it, spoke in high 
terms of the production, and published a sonnet, 
entitled, “To Genius at her Easel”—the poetic 
for Miss Rosalinda at a table covered with 
crayons and sanded paper, herself done up in 
brown Holland bandages to protect her gown, 
and her face terribly snudged, as in the agony 
of inspiration she unconsciously rubbed her 
forehead with her charcoal. 

As time went on Wildflower’s hopes increased. 
She had visions of her own name placed on the 
monument, side by side with those of the ill- 
fated sisters—not commemorating her decease, 
but celebrating her virtues as the originator of 
the tribute. But Craig, long eclipsed under 
sorrow and disgrace, was always on the watch, 
and at last her vigilance was rewarded. One 
afternoon she was reading a New York paper 
that had just arrived, when her eyes fell upon 
an announcement that nearly sent her into con¬ 
vulsions of delight. 

She arrayed herself with great care, and 
carrying the journal in her hand, set out for 


the house where the Association was meeting 
that day. The mistress of the mansion was her 
friend, and nobody oould hinder her appearing, 
if she chose. 

Her entrance excited a good deal of surprise 
Wildflower sneered, but the sign of scorn snots 
upon a rock. Craig waited a few momenta, 
took out the newspaper, and with good tn- 
phasis and discretion, read a letter from the 
two ladies who were supposed to be *ngtlfcd 
under the Indian Sea. The letter created a 
great excitement, and Wildflower boldly pro¬ 
nounced it a forgery. 

“ It is true,” said Craig. “ Trust that reptile 
again, won’t you? Pretty fools people will 
think you. Why, you’ll be the laughing stoek 
of the whole eountry!” 

Everybody turned ftrrionsly on Wildflower, 
who tried in vain to defend herself. 

“I heard to-day,” pursued the pitiless Craig, 
“that she had known for sometime past the mis¬ 
sionaries were alive, but said nothing becanse 
she hoped if the monument was once purchased, 
you would set it up in her honor. She said 
she could turn you all about her little finger.” 

There was a chorus of rage and horror; in 
the midst of it Wildflower darted at Craig, and 
made a grab at her throat, but only carried off 
a bow of ribbon. 

“ Don’t touch me, creature,” sniffed the vir¬ 
gin, “or I’ll have the daw of yon!” 

In her turn she flew at her enemy, and, more 
successful than the Poetess, dragged away three 
of the false curls that decorated the cheek of 
Genius. With great difficulty the pair were 
separated; the meeting broke up in disorder, 
and before night the whole story was known 
far and near. 

No two of the women were ever friends ag»i*» 
and the Poetess and Craig had a lawsuit which 
neither gained. 


DOWN IN THE WOODS. 

BT MBS. K. H . HUB TIR QTOK. 


Dowb hi the woods were the bought are green. 
With glinting! of mm light beyond and between. 
The air is freighted with odors sweet, 

And slumboringly kisees the flowers at my foot 
A little bird, with crimson throat. 

Ripples tho air with silver note; 

A butterfly, on regal wing. 

Flits lightly around—a beantlftil thing. 

Down In the woods where the bonghs are g re e n. 
The leaves are waring their palms of sheen; 

The waterfall comes from its far-off home. 
Tumbling and dashing to milk-white fbam, 


Waking the echoes of the wood 
From their silent solitude. 

The grand old rocks ring back the sound, 

From jutting cliffs and crags around. 

Down in the woods were the bonghs are green. 
With glinting! of snniight beyond and betwsstb 
The woodsman chops, with steady stroke, 

The giant pine or stnrdy oak. 

A straying cow, in quiet mood. 

Crops the green herbage of the wood. 
Delightful is this forest scene, 

Down in the wood! where the bonghs an gMti. 
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Tmnr stood in the bay-lHndow, looking out | 
f t the enow-covered hills that surround fillers-1 
lie, end made a pretty picture unc'onsciouBly. 
8he, listening with that eager, graceful atten- 
tioo, which was one of her peculiar attractions, 
and he, bending deferentially over the little 
golden head, watching every expression of her 
changing face, with that slight, very slight stnlle 
of hie, which said so Httle, and meant so much. 

“They,” itere Madge Ersklne, winding, 
witching Madge, ahd Lister Kaye; but Ifehall 
have to end this Sentence and begin another 
before I can tell you who Ae was. 

He was- an artist and V genius, a poet and a 
painter: he bad run through tWo handsome 
fortunes left him 'by. his father and grfend- 
fsther; he had Hvfed abroad for eight years, 
and was known in the fashionable worlds of 
Faria, London, and Vienna; he had heed Sec¬ 
retary of Legation at the English and Austrian 
coarts; in short, Lister Kaye was an elegant, 
Accomplished gentleman, and (I ana sorry to 
say) all the more fascinating to Madge’s warm, 
willful heart because he happened to be poor! 

Long ago, when Madge was a fairy elf of 
twelve years old, Lister Kaye Khd beetr a 1 defer 
and intimate friend of her ffether**; and hidden 
***J in some of his great portfolios was a 
sketch of a child’s ffece, with those soft; pa¬ 
thetic, gray eyes, which, now-a*days, werfe 
raved over, and whispered pretty quotations 
about “sonl-ful orbs/* until their owner almost 
wished that her eyes were bright purple, or 
gamboge, or anything!equally bizarre and ugly. 
Madge was an orphan', and an heiress; and her 
»«nt, Mrs. Llewellyn, Was a perfect dragon, 
whom every one lived in mortal terror of, Ux- 
c «pt Madge herself. ; How in the world Madge 
got along with her so quietly was a problem to 
aU beholders. Perhaps the old lady had one 
Boft spot in her heart,* tough and worldly as it 
was, and Madge’s little fingers held the keys 
it. Very much to etery oneVsurprise, 
Llewellyn had included 1 Lister Kaye aWohg 
her Christman guests.. I said Mrs. LleWfellyfi’s 
guests, but that is only by courtesy, for Ellers- 
and all its superb hetougfag* was Madge'fe' 
home, and she loved nothing so‘much as to tin 
h lull d company, and to surround herself with 
a of brilliant, clever peopfe, for the month 

*«*o?e «ho went into oOwh Ogatn 
LVUl^lO 


Sitting over by the grate, the toe of her tiny 
slipper, with its broad, gold buckle, beating 
restless taps on the hearth-rug, Mrs. Wardour 
Watched the pair in thb window with an uneasy 
sparkle ih her bine eyes. Fair Helen Wardour 
ought to have been contented with the undis¬ 
guised admiration of all the masculine portion 
of the enjesta at Ellerslie; but, sooth to say, 
there wW a crumpled rose-leaf in her cup, and 
the arch-coquette was more annoyed than she 
had been in years, because Lister Eaye re¬ 
mained so persistently her friend—and nothing 
more. Long ago, said malicious Dame Rumor, 
when the lovely and dahgerous Helen was in 
her first youth and bloom, she had almost made 
him a Captive ; but with a sudden turn of for¬ 
tune’s wheel Kaye became penniless, and she 
married Raymond Wardour, a millionaire, who 
was old enough to have been her father. After¬ 
ward, when fortune smiled capriciously upon 
Kaye, Mrs. Wardour’s heart (or the well-drilled 
machine which she poetically styled by that 
pamfe) gave a flutter of disappointment when 
fehe heard that his grandfather’s death had 
placed him fefloat again. But poor, old Mr. 
Wardour had'been gathered to bis fathers this 
four‘ years past, and chance had thrown the 
pair together at Ellerslie, and there remained 
sufficient tenderness in the bosom of the veteran 
coquette ‘to have her plan various traps and 
pitfalls for Kaye's unwary feet. He appeared 
td deliciously unconscious of them all that 
Helen Wardour was puzzled; she could not 
quite believe that he was proof against her 
chftrms Vthbn she willed to conquer, or that he 
was aiming at that “bhit of an heiress!” at all 
events, their tete-a-tete had lasted.long enough. 
So she swept across the room with her soft, 
gliding step, and laid'ter white, jeweled hand 
on Madge’s arm, with a pretence of caress that 
: was always most distasteful to the girl. . 

41 Which Of his books of travel is Mr. Kaye 
unfolding 1 for you so pleasantly, Madge, dear? 
May I cwfee and be aniiisecl, Iqo? The firelight 
has made me so sleepy.” ‘ 

“Only the leaf of a book—hardly that,” he 
: feuswbred, with a half-laugh.' “Perhaps I ought 
} to say a rose-leaf Miss Madge.” 

•♦Only a withered rose!” quoted Madge, with 
a ripple of fun in her solemn, gray eyes. Mrs. 

‘ f Wardour looked very much mortified 

1 ■ : • • •• m 
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“ It was only the story of the Jericho roses,” ] 
he added, after a momentary pause., 

“A traveler’s story? I don’t ih* the least ] 
know what you mean, Mr. Kaye. Madge, dear, 1 
use your potent influence to make him repeat 
it to me.” There, was ever so slight an em- j 
phasis upon the pronoun, but it was enough to j 
make Madge raise her haughty little head a j 
trifle higher, and quietly draw her hand away j 
under the pretext of arranging the curfains. j 

“ Surely, you have heard the legend, Mrs. j 
Wardour? The Jericho rose is reputed to bud I 
on Christmas morning, blossom at noon, and ] 
wither again at night, but on moisting the 
dry sprigs, they expand and blossom afresh.” 

“I said it was a traveler’s story,” Helen 
said, laughing. “You are talking of the Qlas- 
tonbury thorn; I heard all about that in the 
most orthodox manner, when Mr. W ardour and 
I were in England.” 

“ You mean that you heard the legend of 8t 
Joseph’s staff?” 

“What was that?” asked Madge. 

“What an appetite you have for atopies,” 
Kaye answered. “St. Joseph, when journey¬ 
ing to Glastonbury, sat down, it is said, to rest 
on Wearyall Hill, near that place, and thrusl { 
his hawthorn staff into the ground, where it 
took root and grew into two trees, which con¬ 
tinued to blossom miraculously on Qhristmas 
morning, in honor of the nativity. But these 
roses of mine (I have several, Mrs. Waydour,) 
are not English offshoots of St. Joseph’s staff; 

I got them in the Holy Land three , years ago. 
The old Greek priest, who gave them to me, 
said that if I put one of the roses in water bn 
Christma8-eve, it would bestow upon me, if I 
was worthy, the gift of divination as to the 
events of the coming year.” 

“I suppose the clause in regard to your 
‘worth’ prevents your n>aking the experi¬ 
ment?” asked Helen, with a smile. 

“ My natural modesty ? Certainly 1” 

“And to-morrow is Christmas-eve!” 

But as Mrs, Wardour uttered the ejaculation, 
with the words upon her lips to request that 
Lister Kaye wpuld allow her to try her powers 
of divination in this particular instance, she 
was in her turn interrupted, and by Mrs. 
Llewellyn herself. The funny old dragon 
always walked with a cane, because she once 
had the misfortune to sprain her ankle, and 
had been slightly lame ever since; and this, 
together with her bright, black eyes, her wrin¬ 
kled face, and small, bent figure, gave her a 
curious resemblance to the malicious fairy-, 
godmother of the nursery-tales. And Helen 


Wardour had a wholesome horror of aoat 
Llewellyn’s penetrating glances, so she was 
not best pleased when the gold-headed case 
thrust aside the curtains, and the droll, half- 
cracked voice said, “Christmas-eve! Of course; 
it will be; we’ll keep it in true English fashion, 
and shock you fashionable folk, Mrs. Wardour, 
by getting up snap-dragon, and forfeits, and a 
few more good old games.” And aunt Llew¬ 
ellyn nodded her head till the splendid dia¬ 
monds in her ears blazed like bits of fire, u 
she saw the bored look that shot over Helen’s 
fair face. 

But Lister Kaye and Madge received the pro¬ 
ject with great approbation; and presently, 
seeing that she could accomplish nothing mere 
just then, Mrs. Wardour sauntered back to the 
hearth-rug, and Kaye found hit opportunity 
for .saying to hfadge, in a low voice, as they 
followed the old fairy out of their window, 

“ If you were really interested in my story 
enough to care to see them, I will send to town 
for my Jericho roses to-morrow, and 1 hops 
you will accept one from me.” 

f In return, he got the softest, sweetest glanos 
he had ever received from the gray eyes, and 
his heart gave a quick throb at the impulsive, 
girlish reply, 

“For met Oh! thank you very musk, Mr. 

Sayel” 

At Ellerslie everybody got their letters at 
the breakfast-table—a custom which is, by- 
the-way, the most uncomfortable extant. To 
read a letter, whether of joy or woe, or (allow¬ 
ing that it be not so important,) one which 
vexes and troubles you, with the consciousness 
that yonr neighbors beside you, or those acre* 
the mahogany are eyeing your countenance 
curiously, and, perhaps, trying to nee there 
what your letter contains* while you strive to 
look unconoerned and sphinx-like—all this is 
a very provoking position of things, and one 
that tries the imperturbability of the masks we 
wear to their utmost. 

I think that you may safely determine tbit 
the last sentence is an exponent of both Lister 
Kaye’s and Mrs. Wardour’s reflections, as they 
laid down beside their respective plates the 
missives they received that morning after I 
have introduced them to you. Mrs. Wsrdonr 
bit her lips as she read in the huge, English 
hand effected by her lady correspondent, with 
.dashes beneath every four words. 

“J hear, positively, that Lister Kaye is 
‘going in’ for Ellerslie and Us appendage. 
What is the old; dragon, thinking of to admit 
such a fascinating wolf into the society of her 
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pet lamb? I alWajte thought, my dear, that 
you had a penchant ih.that quarter; but I sup¬ 
pose you would scorn to enter the lists agaitist 
little Madge. HaVe a Carei’Heleti! Ydu don’t 
know what prestige slie gained last year V* 

“How dares She speak to me in that tone!” 
thought Mrs. Wardour, as she folded her letter. 
“Warn me /” Then she glanced across at Lis¬ 
ter, and Saw that the shade' oh his face had 
grown a trifle deeper than it had been. But 
he went oh eating his toast unconcernedly; 
and I think that none of the others had an idea 
that his letter had been disagreeable, except 
aunt Llewellyn, for, keen as Helen’s percep¬ 
tions were, the old dragon had more years of 
experience on her side to guide her in finding 
out the pet follies of her acquaintances. 

80, after breakfast, it befell that Mrs. War- 
dour coaxed Madge up into her room, there to 
show her some rare old lace of ^cobweb texture, 
and fabulous price, and to urge upon her ac¬ 
ceptance some Paris gloves, which, with deli¬ 
cate flattery, she bewailed as being too small 
for*her hand. Andi having skillfully beguiled 
the little fly into her parlor, the wary old 
spider wove her mesh as follows. 

“What curious revolutions the wheel of for¬ 
tune takes,” Mrs. Wardour said, with a half¬ 
laugh, as she watched Madge fitting on a pair 
of silver-gray gloveB. “If any one had told me, 
six years ago, that Lister Kaye and I should 
meet here as comparative strangers, I think I 
would have refused to believe my senses.” 

“Then you knew him very well?” Madge 
said, bqjng compelled, as it were, to say some¬ 
thing, and annoyed at the compulsion. 

“ Knew him ?” in a tone beautifully com- I 
pounded of surprise and regret. “My dear I 
child! did you never hear? We were lovers, ! 
and upon the verge of an engagement, when j 
papa interfered, and I was forced, literally j 
forced to marry Mr. Wardour. Think of it; a ] 
girl of nineteen cruelly sacrificed to Mammon!” ] 

Here the fair schemer hid her face iu her ] 
handkerchief, entirely omitting to mention that ] 
she had been & remarkably willing martyr j 
under Juggernaut j 

“You must have had great strength of mind ! 
to go through with it so uncomplainingly,” said I 
Madge, with delicate irony, her pretty head ! 

lifting itself with all the Erskine hauteur. i 

“Had I not?” asked Helen, longing to return i 
the stab, but refraining because she wanted to j 
drive her nail home. “But you never can tell I 
whal the New-Year may bring, Madge, dear, I 
and I'm afraid that' oh! revient ion/ours a cce | 
premiers amours .* 4 i 


I M Yes;” and Madge drew off the gloves care- 
| lesaiy: “WiH you go over to Beechlands and 
I call with aunt and me before dinner?” If 
1 Lister Kaye had been the man in the moon, 
she could not have looked more uninterested; 
but Helen kfiew by one of her quick woman’s 
mstinclB that her arrow had sunk deep. 

“I can’t go, dear. Mr. Kaye asked me to 
dfire down to the Hollands, and I accepted.” 

“Then I can take your card. The gloves 
are an admirable fitl Can you lei’ me have the 
entire package?” 

Aunt Llewellyn, sitting in the library in her 
easy-chair by tbe fire, was startled from her 
reverie by Lister Kaye’s entrance. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, having ad¬ 
vanced half-way into the room before he saw 
her; “I thought the room was empty.” 

“You don’t interrupt me,” said the dragon, 
very graciously for her; “but if I shall disturb 
your letter-writing, I’ll go away to niy house¬ 
hold concerns directly.” 

“On the contrary,” said Kaye, “I am glad 
of a chance to say a few words to you. I am 
very much afraid that t must cut short my 
visit at Ellerslie. A letter which I received 
this morning will require my being in town 
the day after Christmas.” 

“ So soon V* said aunt Llewellyn, with very 
perceptible regret “What will Madge say?” 

He started, and changed color under the 
bright, black eyes. 

“Miss Erskine Will hardly miss me among 
So many. May I ask you not to mention my 
change of purpose to her to-day?” and as she 
nodded assent, he pulled his chair up to the 
table. 

“ Better take my desk, Mr. Kaye,” said the 
old fairy; “the paper is out in the other. 
That’s mine—the low one yonder. Write your 
letter; Til go to sleep.” 

But she did nothing of the sort, for as his 
hand moved rapidly down the page, her sharp 
eyes traveled over eVery line of his face, and 
grew wonderfully softened in their scrutiny; 
and at last, nodding over her cane, the dragon 
mumbled to herself, “Like his father—very! 
Pity I can’t find out the cause of this sudden 
exodus.” 

He did not, evidently, intend to afford her the 
desired information; for when he finished his 
letter, he blotted Lis paper hastily, lit a taper, 
and sealed it; and then, apparently dismissing 
every unpleasant thought from his mind, closed 
the desk, and sitting down by the old lady, 
made himself wonderfully agreeable to her, 
until a servant came with a message from Mrs. 
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Wardour about t^e bour for their drive. Then 
be made his excuses, and left the dragon sit-* 
ting placably by the fire. 

Aunt Llewellyn sat and thought; you would 
have fancied ehe was asleep; you had no way 
of divining that she had gone very far back, 
into the past* and was looking at a doubled 
down page in her life. 

'The spell, of old days pr*i upon her, for prer 
sently she rose and began to fumble with her 
desk. She pulled out the drawers absently, 
until she found what she was . looking for—a 
short, silky, obeptnut curl, in a faded old paper. 

“Just the same!” thought aunt Llewellyn; 
‘‘that tumble-down curl which was always 
falling over his eyes. Oh I you precioua old 
fool! I’m worse than Madge, 1 deolare, moon¬ 
ing away b$re over milk that was spity years 
and years ago. That’s a very inelegant simile, 
but I haven’t time to waste in being poetical. 
If I could only find out the cause of that great, 
black wrinkle in Lister’s forehead!” and then 
she gave a start* and stared blankly at the 
papers under her hand. 41 Why, the man must 
have been out of bis senses! There was a sheet. 
9f my impression papers sure enough! and he’s 
been, writing with it underneath, his own sheet, 
and has left the letter entire on it. I believe 
in special Providences. If there’s anything in j 
it which I really ought not know, I’ll make | 
it a point of honor to forget all about it; if it’s ; 
what I want, honor be hanged!”, 

From which yon will see that annt Llewellyn j 
had a peculiar code of her ewn in regard to 
private papers, for she sat down and deliber¬ 
ately read every word of the. closely-written 
half sheet, which bore Lister Kaye’s name at 
the foot of it. The old fairy had barely time 
to come to the end of her treason, when Madge’s 
sunny face looked in at the door, and she shoved 
her treasure back into the desk hastily, 

44 Aunt.Llewellyn,” the listener detected a 
tired sound in the f^esh, young voice, “ thecar- 
riage has bepn at the door for twenty minutes,, 
and I could not imagine where you were. Sup¬ 
pose we put off going this mprning?” 

44 Tut, child; you won’t have another chance, 
and the call has been Jeft too long already. 
Hand me my cashmere off that lounge. Where 
is everybody? Is Helen Wardour ready?” 

“Mrs. Wardour has gone down to the HoL 
lands with Mr. Kaye,” Madge said, briefly;- 
and aunt Llewellyn nodded her head, as she 
went tapping down to the carriage in a way 
that said, “The proman has shown her claws 
already. Wonder if I have an antidote for the 
poison?” 


That evening. Lister came up to Madge. 

“ Miss Erskine!” he said, abruptly, with sod¬ 
den earnestness, “I can’t tell yon how pleasant 
it' has been to me to pass this week among the 
familiar household gods of my dear old friend, 
your father. You won ? t think me unooarteooi, 
or imagine my feeling anything but very sin¬ 
cere regret at being obliged to out my visit 
short? I must go on to Washington to-mor¬ 
row—need I saw how regretfully?” 

Madge turned as white as the lilies in her 
hair, but she looked steadily away from him, 
thankful that aunt Llewellyn’s sharp, rasping 
voice called, at that instant, 

“Madge!” - 

“Yes,” she said, going up to hor aunt 

“ Please go into the library,” said aunt Llew¬ 
ellyn, 44 open the left-hand drawer of my desk, 
and find among the papers a receipt for almond- 
paste, which 1 promised. Mrs. Wardour.” 

Lister Kaye held open the door for her to 
pass out, but did not offer to accompany her; 
and Madge’s head gpt ditiier and diuier until 
she finally reached the easy-chair by the fire. 
Aunt Llewellyn must wait for her recsipt for 
almotfd-paste. She blessed the old dragon for 
giving her a chance to collect her breath and 
her thoughts. Well, it was hard, cruelly hard! 

She loved him with all the wild, poetic fancy 
of a pure, untouched heart; and yet, ad bonof 
He would go away, and Helen Wardour would 
follow him to Washington, (perhaps his sudden 
departure had something to do with Helen’s 
spending New-Year’s day there.) And then 
she should hear of the engagement, and get 
wedding-cards—and suffer. 

The drawer was full of all sorts of papers, 
and Madge took them up mechanically, her 
thoughts running back to Lister Kaye inces¬ 
santly. In the very center of the mass was a 
sheet of impression-paper, and looking at it, 
Madge saw her own name, then read, I bad 
almost said devoured, the whole. 

“ Mt Dear Russell —One more unlucky turn 
of fortune has befallen me, and, for the first 
time, I am almost ready to sit down and be- j 
moan fate. The last crash in Wall street car¬ 
ries with it all I had left of my patrimony, 
and it ndw remains to be seen whether I can 
keep my head above water by getting the 
foreign diplomatio post which was offered me 
by the Secretary last October. 

. 44 You, however, seem to have gotten a strange 
scheme in yonr brain, which I mast instastlj 
correct. How came you to ask if I was engaged 
to Miss Erskine? 
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“Did you ever see a moth fluttering help* | 
leeely around a candle, drawing nfcarsr and 
nearer, until it meets destruction at last? I 
hare been enaeting the part of the moth eVer 
since I eame back from Vienna, but your letter j 
has at least saved me from the moth’s' fate. 
My dear old friend, I have not yet fallen low 
enough to marry an heiress, for her money. 
And yet Madge Erskine has possessed herself 
of that mysterious plaoe which no other human 
ever found in me before—mot even the fair and 
unscrupulous Helen; in short, Russell, I love 
her with sueh entire devotion that 1 am about 
to leave her forever with my love unspoken. 
See what it is to be a gentleman, and a beggar. 

“ If you have any regard for the writer of 
this insane epistle, pray consign it to the grate- 
fire. I only meant to say* when I began, that 
I would be with you on New-Year, in Wash¬ 
ington; but it does a man good to confess him¬ 
self an idiot, sometimes. Faithfully yours, 
“Lister Kayi.” 

Ths tell-tale sheet fell from Madge’s fingers, 
and wave after wave of rosy color crept into 
her face, making even her shell-like ears, and 
whits throat, pink. Do not ask me to tell you 
what the thought and felt; there are some 
moments, even in this world, too sacred, too 
divinely bright for description—moments when 
silence is a dear and precious boon. 

She sat with bowed head and trembling 
hands, until her whirling senses grew calm. 
Then she hid the paper carefully away, and 
taking up the receipt for almond-paste, sped 
down the hall, with such bounding feet that 
she paused on the threshold, half afraid that 
their swift tread would betray her. Dear little 
Madge’s resolve was taken; Lister should not 
leave her thus, if she could help it; and though 
she had no settled plan, and no idea how it was 
to be accomplished, she relied on circumstances 
to assist her. 

Shouts and much laughter greeted her ears, 
and she found all the guests crowded around a 
table, where tbs gentlemen were amusing them¬ 
selves by scorching their fingers at “snap¬ 
dragon.” 

Forfeits went on, fast and furious. Mrs. 
Wardour, finding that Lister Kaye was ap¬ 
pointed orator by general consent, engineered 
successfully to get herself into the chair; but 
the pretty little plot was much deranged by aunt 
.Llewellyn, who posted herself at the opposite 
aide of the table, and handed the forfeits, one 
by one, to Lister. 

Now the fair Helen had two objects in view, 


one, a short tete-a-tete with Itaye, and the other, 
the redemption of an emerald bracelet of her 
own; and I am sorry to relate that she took 
unfair advantage of her position, and, under 
pretence of adjusting the bandage that covered 
her eyes, contrived to peep through it, and 
distinguish the object in Kaye’s hand when he 
took it off the table. ‘Aunt Idewellyn’s lynx 
eyes were watching her, however, and with a 
quiet sign to Kaye, which nobody else per¬ 
ceived, she twitched the bracelet out of his 
fingeto, behind Mrs. Wardour’s back, and sub¬ 
stituted a coral chain belonging to Madge. 

“Now, Mrs. Wardour,” said Kaye, his voice 
full of mischief, (for he suspected that; the old 
dragon had Borne cause for her singular inter¬ 
ference,) “be very careful! Be sure you set 
the owner of : this article something very hard, 
and very saucy.” 

I “I shall, to punish you,” she answered, 

I quickly. '*1 condemn the lady ty ask you, here, 
in the presence of us all, for one of your pre¬ 
cious Jericho roses; and I sentence her also to 
spend fifteen minutes alone in the library with 
yon, while you explain the legend to her.” 

“That is your chain, Madge,” quoth aunt 
Llewellyn, quietly. Helen Wardour could have 
stabbed the wicked fairy, as she discovered 
that she bad thrown the golden epportuhity at 
the feet of her rival. 

So Madge, her brave little heart beating fast, 
in due time went calmly down to the library. 

She found Lister bending over a Small silver 
box that looked like a genuine antique, and 
when she entered, he Tolled up a chair for her 
by the library-table. 

“You look almost frightened,” he said, play¬ 
fully, as he put the little withered bud in her 
hand* “Drop it into the goblet, Miss Erskine, 
and let me hear what you will prophesy for the 
new year.” 

Suddenly she raised her fringed lids. 

“I don’t think I could prophesy,” she said, 
with grave simplioity. (If he could but have 
known how her heart was sinking;) “ I have 
been looking over the legend of'the Jericho 
Rose. I found it in an old book in aunt’s 
library, but my version of it differs materially 
from yours.” 

“ In what way ?” he asked, smiling.. “ l am 
perfectly willing to be corrected.” 

The color grew deeper in the face he was 
watching. 

“Only this; whoever accepts the rose at your 
hands, has a right to ask you either one ques¬ 
tion, or one favor. May I choose between 
the two?” 
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“Certainly. I am very sure that Miss Ere- fortune? Npy, dearest! not unless you bestov 
kine can ask nothing; which I would not bq tomethipg far dearer upon me—unl©« the 
willing to answer or grant.” giver gp with the gift!” 

She looked pained. The Jericho rose, plucked so long ago in the 

“Do not put me off at arm’s leDgth in that fair land of Palestine,had fulfilled its mission, 
way,” she said, timidly. “I am going tp ask and it dropped from Madge’s fingers, as her 
& favor, Mr. Kaye—perhaps a greqt liberty; golden head fell upon his breast. The fire war 
but you know how my remembrance of you is dying out,on the hearth; the eoft, Christmas 
interwoven with my dear, dead father. Do spow. was falling outside the windows, but the 
not be angry. I have heard—1 mean, J have message of Heaven’s peace and love had swept 
found out—(don’t ask me how) that some up- pyer their, two hearts, and they were content 
expected events have rather straightened you Suddenly, the door opened with a jirk. 
in a pecuniary way, and I want you to let me “Madge!” said aunt Llewellyn’s sharp, harsh 

help you. There are some few thousands which voice, “I should like to knqwi- Why, bless 

came to me from my mother, which want invest* my soul, Lister Kaye, what have you been 
ing sadly. Won’t you take them, and use! about?” • 

them? It woul<J be such a kindness to me— “It’s all my fault, aunt,” said Madge, loek- 
and we are too good friends not to be willing ing like a rose herself, and a remarkably pink 
to make use of each other.” one at that. 

Lister Kaye looked at her in utter bewilder- “I should think it was! I sent you to my 
ment as she went on, her vojee faltering more desk for a receipt for almond-paste, and yon 
and more until the last sentenpe was barely quietly brought ipe one for removing wrinkles, 
audible. 8he was so frightened, poor .child! j And Helen Wardour is under the impression 
at her daring. that I fully intended to insult her.” ' 

“ Miss Madge!” he took the little, cold hand Madge burst into a ringing psal of laughter; 
reverently in his, “Icannot thank you for such and. aunt Llewellyn chuckled mischievously, 
a noble, frank offer., You do not know what “You needn’t waste your breath telling me 
you ask. Do you think that I could accept it?” anything*” said she. “Can’t I see by your 
“But nobody need ever know—and I cannot faces that you are each in ‘fool’s paradise!' 

bear-” Y^ell, perhaps, I’d have been a better woman 

Something ip the broken words, the dewy, if I had ever been there. Lister Kaye, give an 
uplifted eyes,' betrayed her sepret to Kaye’s old woman a kiss, for your dead father’s sake, 
quick senses—in a moment more his arms There! Now I’ll be off to tease Helen Wardour. 
clasped her close. Blessed be Jericho roses!” 

“ Madge! dare I—can I hope that pome lpye And ih® old fairyrgodmother closed the 
for me prompted the request ? Take your little, > door. • 


LINES. 

BY HAST W. MICKLBp. 

Wb watched the sunset’* pencil trace 
Its fairy pictures strange;and dim; 

It seemed be found a glory there, 

In other days ne’er known to him. 

And tbit as ne’er before, Ike spell 
Which In that sad hour ever lies; 

Was Heaven so near him even then ? 

He mw it fiUndy in our skiei. 

Wo watched the gentle twilight wrap 
Her shadowy. mantle over all,’ 

Unconscious that near him there lay 
The shadows of a bier and pall. 

The trembling stars came softly out, 

O'or all the dark and solemn sky; 

And, like n broken-heart’s last moan, 

The Sommer wind swept sadly by. 

And in that quiet hoar we spoke 
Of many a hope and many a dream. 


Which o’er “life’s fltftal fever” oft 
Will cast a bright but fleeting gleam. 

When next 1 marked the sunset’s glow, 

He who had watched with me before, 
Unconscious lay, of alt onoe loved, 

SJpw drifting toward V the other shore.” 
Unconscious of the fond caresa, 

The Jove^words murmured soft and low; 
r The strong forms bowed, the loving hearts 
80 crushed by bitfor woe. 

And now the sunlight softly falls - 
Upon bis long arid quiet grave. 

Where, through the clear, calm, Summer days, 
The vine shall cling, the blossom wave. 

And ever will this time recall 
That when together he and I 
Watched the red sunset’s gleaming waves 
Dash all along the Edsforu star. 
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THE WHI 

BT ^AJHAEi: 

“Pliasb,” said a wistful voioe, “ give, me a 
flower. Tom is so ^ond of flowers.” 

Ella Bronson was on her way to a friend’s, 
with a bouquet of choice flower?. She stopped* 
at this appeal, apd looking dpwn, saw a little* 
poorly-clad girl* about twelve years old. 

“And who is Tom!” asked Ella, touched. 

“My little brother. He fell and hurt his 
back, and now he can’t move himself; the 
doctor says he’ll never g$t well; and he does 
wish for flowers so.’’ 

Ella hesitated for a ipom$nt, but only for * 
moment. To take a single flower from 
bouquet would spoil it, so.perfeptly had it been 
arranged; and it was for a friend, moreover, 
who was about to be married. But the plead? 
ing face of the child, and the thought pf thp 
sick brother, were more than she could bear. 
8 he remembered, too, the words of Scripture. 
“Inasmuch as ye have,dippe it unto one of the 
least of these, ye hqvo done ,;t unto me.” She 
selected the fiqeat flower in the bouquet, q 
large, white lily, and gave it to the child, . 

“There,” she said, ^piit if in wafer. and 
it will keep ever so long. And here,” she 
added, as the girl, with grateful looks, .turned 
to run sway, “is something ip buy a few cakes 
for your brother. Where do .yep live?” 

The child told her, adding,.“Ohl won’t Tom 
be glad,” and then disappeared. , 

U was not long before fhe little thing 
reached her home., It was a close, hot room,, 
at ihe top of the house, looking into a. dirty 
inclosuTe behind. . 

“Is that you, Lizzy?” asked a weak,voice,; 
“I’m so glad,” t , 

The speaker was lying on a straw bed, on 
the flpor, eftd, he looked .up, smiling, into his 
lister’s face. 

“She here, Tom,’’ said, the sister, producing 
the cakes. “ These er&.thg XPT 7 kind you like. 
But that’s not all,” she added, triumphantly 
producing the lily. “ Just lookat this!” 

Tom’s eyes fairly glistened with delight. In 
his eagerness he half rose in bed, exclaiming, 
“Oh! what a beauty! Where did you get it?” 
But the etertion was too much for him, and 
almost as soon as he had grasped ihe bud, he 
fell back on his bed. 

“How pure itlooks,’ r he added, weakly, after 


TE LILY. ... 

HI STABLiy. .... 

a pause; “it make? me think of the angels* 
You good, good.Lizzy I” 

“See, I’ll put it ( in a bottle,” said Liz^y, 
with some water,, and 4 shall stand on the floor 
olose. by you. >It will last ever so long, now* 
But why don!t you eat your oaks ?” 

. Tom shut his eyes* “ I can’t, Lizzy,” he said. 
“I ain’t/hungry. You mast eat it yourself. 
I will lie and look at the dower. ” 

Lizzy w* 8 frightened. Tom must be very 
had, she knew, if he could not eat cakes. , 

“Eat a little bit, dear,” she begged. “It 
will make you feel better.” 

. “I don’t think I flhaUever bo better," an* 
swered Tom. . . 

The tears rolled down the sister’s face. 
“Don’t talk so, Tom,” she sobbed.. “You 
shan?t go. I can’t live without yon. Who 
will there h e to care for me?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Tom, gravely, 
“I think a great deal lying here, that when 
I’m gone* father will he different. You know,” 
and here he dropped his voioe» and looked 
carefully around, as if to see Ifst any one 
should be listening, “you know that father 
drinks; and that’s why he comes home so late, 
and says ho pan't afford to send you to school; 
and why be in so cross; and why, sometimes* 
he beats you—” 

“ Don’t speak of 4 , dear,” sobbed the 
sister. “I wouldn’t mind, if it wasn’t for 
you.” 

“But I do mind it, Lizzy; and it breaks my 
heart to lie here and see it. But sometimes 
I think, when I die, father will be different. 
He says, he loves me, aqd it may • make him. 
good, you see. What is it the Bible says?. 
‘ Through .much tribulation.’ Yea! it is through 
muoh tribulation, we win the crown* What 
wqs the verse we learnt at school? I keep 
forgetting, ..The one abput being tired,” 

“Oh! I know,” said Lizzy. “Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

“Coma* unto me,” repeated the brother. 
“H* does not deceive, Lizzy. Hn will give us 
rest. Hn loves you and me, too, aqd He will 
take care of us* Hi is going to give merest, 
up in heaven.” 

But the sister was not to be comforted. Tom 
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ONE YEAR. 


was all the world to her. To lose him was to 
lose everything. 

The day wore on. Night came. Tom lay, 
looking at the lily, and no . one knows bow 
many sweet thoughts it suggested to him. 
Now and then his sister stopped: in her work, 
and came to see if he wanted anything. He 
always thanked her with a sweet smile. 

“Father is late, to-night,’* he said, at last!, 
when the darkness dame: and he sighed. 

“He will behere soon,” said Liny, uttering 
words of hope, in Which she hardly VelieYed 
herself. “Try to Sleep a little, dear.” 

So Tom, at last, fell* off into a doze. Ten 
o’clock came, and yet no father. Wohi out 
with fatigue and anxidty, Lizzy crept into 
bed by her brother’s side, and sank to steep 
also. 

It was nearly midnight When the father came 
in. The noise woke Tom up. He half rOSe on j 
his elbow and lboked around. Atthat moment, j 
the moon emerged from a cloud, and its light, 
falling through ihe window, lit up the sick 
boy’s' faoe wiih a glory as of a seraph’s. 

The fhther started back, sobered at once. 
It seemed to him as if a halo, direct from 
heaven, encircled his child's head. 

“Father,” said Tom, “Crime here, please.’* 

The man went softly to his son’s bed-side, 
sank on his knees, and took the lad's Wan hand 
tenderly in Ms own*. He was awed. 

“Be kind to Lizzy,” said Tom, Wistfully, 
looking into his father’s face: ’ ^ 8 he won’t 
have any one but you, when I am dead, 
father. Let her go to School again, please: 
she is so fond of school- Y 

“Ob! my son, toy son,’’interrupted the now 
penitent father, bursting into sobs. ' “You will 
get well yet-” 

•I will'never get well,” said Toni. “But 
don’t wry; father. I shall See mother, you 
know. Arid by-and-by,” bind a strange look 
came on his foce, & look of joy arid faith in* 
expressible, “by-and-by, we’ll all meet again, 
shan’t we? Kiss me, please, and then go to 
bed, or we’ll wake siSter.” 

The father, choking back his iribs, kissed 
the boy. “I promise to' be kind to Lizzy,” he 

ONE 

Just a year ago, I remember it well, 

In the beautiful sunshiny weathef, ' 1 
When <*<*> by the brook in the littfc 4*11, 
fiat I and my lover together. 

Ah I that tell-tale stream, as it hurried along, 

How sweet, how sweet was its little song. 


whispered. “She shall goto school. I will 
never drink another drop. As God is my wit¬ 
ness,” he added, solemnly, “I never will.” 

tort took his little, thin arms from around 
his father’s neck, where he had put them for 
that last kisd, hnd then sunk back on his pil¬ 
low, exhausted. 

“How sweet the flower looks in the moon¬ 
light,” thought Tom. : “What a happy boy I 
am to have it ! And to have father promise to 
bfe better, w he Went on, “and to say he’ll lore 

Lizzy, hnd that he’ll send her to school-” 

I And then he forgot himself in sleep. 

The night passed. Morning dawned. Lizzy 
Woke before the sun rose. Her first thought 
WaB of Tom. 

“I’ve slept all night)*’ she said, reproach- 
! fully, “and I didn’t mean to sleep five minutes. 
I wonder if Tom wanted me in the night He 
must be better, or he*d have called.” 

He was belter. As she leaned over to look 
at him, Liziy was Startled by the strange, yet 
beautiful look on bis face, a look of divine joy, 
as when a martyr has passed through fire into 
everlasting reH. ’ He would never suffer more. 

The lily had done its work. It had sweet¬ 
ened the last hours of the suffering boy, sug¬ 
gesting pure arid beautiful thoughts; and when 
Ella Bronson called, early in the morning, to 
see Lizzy, she found it lying on the breast of 
the dead child, clasped in his two, thin, waxen 
hands; and She thought of the lilies of Para¬ 
dise, and of tbe saints who held them, and of 
the Words of Scripture again, “ inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least one of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

A better work even had been done also. 
The last words bf Tom were never forgotten 
by hie father, Who, from that night, became 
a reformed man. Lizzy went to school, and, 
more than that, never again heard a harsh 
word at home. 

Ella and Lizzy became great friends. The 
former, from hfer superior position, was able 
to do much fof the latter. It Was riot chance, 
rely on it! that made Ella pve away, at some 
sacrifice at -the time, that lily. # 

As ye sow, so shall yereap. 

i ■ j.' • 

'SA Rv 

" « ' • . I 

On a little gfave the wild flowers bloom, 

Again Is it sunshiny weather; 

■ I sit alone in the silent gloom — 

Never again shall we ait together. 

The silver brook runs ita way along, 

But tlie music has bed from Its little song. a. V. 0 . 
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CHARTER XV. 

•* Ah! you have thought better of it—fknew 
that it would! be so,” said Mirabeau, receiving 
the woman lie had parted with in such bitter 
anger, with a broad, frank smile. “ Why will 
you degrade yourkelf with miserable threats, 
my beautiful friend ?" 1 

••Threats! Only threats! Nay, it was some¬ 
thing more. I am not to be defied with impu¬ 
nity." 

•• Defied! No. With me it was confidence, 
not defiance." r 

••Confidence! Row?" 

•• How ? Not even yoqrsel( Louison, can make 
me believe you capable of a mean action," 

••A mean action! But you had concealments 
with me." 

•‘ Only for a time. In a few days you would 
hare known everything:" 

••You made a confidant of that woman, Du 
Barry, who is worse than an aristocrat, ajid 
only claims to be one of us when every one 
else rejects her." 

••On the contrary—I made her my tool." 

•* You invited that insolent woman, Theroigne 
de Mericourt, to your table, while I was almost 
driven from your door." 

Mirabeau laughed till the fuffles on his broad 
bosom shook ag&in. 

••Ah! you hekrd of that! Why, the whole 
mob of rioters forced themselves upon me— 
these two women with the Test. Robespierre, 
Marat, and some others were members of the 
Assembly, and they all came in a little mob 
together. 1 could but entertain them. 8uoh 
men resent neglect." 

“But Madkihe Du Party! t was here—I 
overheard your conversation with that womah." 

“ Then you dnly learned one fact, that I con¬ 
sidered her a useful Instrument, by which a 
great end might ‘ be attained. 8he still has 
friends at the court. 1 wished to draw myself 
into communication there." 

“Yes, I know," answered Louison, with a 
bitter laugh. ^Yob Wished to visit a little 
temple in the grounds at St. Cloud." 


Mirabeau started visibly, but the smile neve? 
left his lips as she went on. 

“You desired, above all things, to kneel at 
the feet and kiss the hand of the queen; for 
a citizen of France, sworn to make her people 
free, it was a glorious ambition." 

“ Qo on," said the count, leaning back in his 
chair— 11 go on. What more have you learned ?" 

“What more? Why ; that the kneeling was 
done—the kiss given. I saw your perjured lips 
on the Austrian’s hand with my own eyes. The 
whole base treason was made plain to me then, 
as it is now, when I have your letter at com* 
mand." 

Mirabeau’8 eyes flashed. She had the letter 
still in her possession. His greatest anxiety 
was laid to rest. 

“Then," he said, with a pleasant, mellow 
laugh, “you have been playing the spy upon 
me all this time. Quite unnecessary, my friend. 
When my plans were matured you would have 
had them * 11 . These others were my instru¬ 
ments; you had a grander and higher role to 
P^y. M , 

.“Yes, I understand, that of £ cast-off gar¬ 
ment whtn llie fashions change, or an orange 
when the juice is er^&usted," answered the 
woman, tartly, but wavering a .little in her 
bitter unbelief. 

“Dear me! how thoroughly you play the, 
jealous dame, louison. I had hopei better 
things of you; but it is folly, T suppose, to ex¬ 
pect broad confidence and a clear understand^ 
ing of^reat aims in any woman." 

Louison Pushed angrily. It had been her 
pride to mate her own bold spirit with that of 
Mirabeau. 

“ Wise men or woipen dp not act blindly 
when nations are at stake," she said, in a tone 
that was becoming more and more deprecatory. 
“Deceive hie in ever so little, and you deceive 
me in everything^* 

“ But Ihave not deceived you, my beautiful 
tigress!" 

“You have met the <^ueen?” 

“Granted." 
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“Taken money from the queen?” 

“ That is false—a wioked slander that would 
blister honest lips,” eried the count, sitting up* 
right, and flashing a storm of fierce wjrath upop 
her. 

Louison looked around the magnificent room t 
and bent her splendid eyes upon him in silent 
unbelief. He understood the expression of her 
face, and answered it, 

“All this costs me nothing. It is tho pro¬ 
perty of a refuge?, and I seized upon it as a 
servant of the people.” 

“To ape the manners of an aristocrat,” an¬ 
swered Louison, with a faint sneer. 

“To win the power which shall hurl down 
aristocrats to a level with the people, or lift 
Mirabeau and those he loves above that of 
any monarchy. Tell me, Louison, how will 
France be served best, by destroying all fixed 
laws, or by placing a man who has a genius 
for government in control of a weak and yield¬ 
ing king? The time may come, girl, when 
Marie Antoinette will find the woman who aids 
Mirabeau in carrying out the broad designs 
which fill his mind, lifted above herself in 
power, while she has only the name of queen, 
another-” 

“ But that woman ?” , 

“Need I name her?” cried the count, taking 
Louison's hand in his, and lifting his face tubers 
with an expression that made her heart swell. 

“ Still, Mirabeau, it is useless to say that of 
late you have ceased to regard me.” 

“Because I have had momentous plans in 
my mind; because it seemed to me needful that 
the world should think with you, that there is 
neither love nor confidence between us. It 
is important that I should have one firm and 
trusted friend among my enemies. I had de¬ 
signed you for the position, Louison. What 
human being is there who can so readily win 
admiration and confidence? In their clubs, and 
in their private committees, I wish you to be 
the soul. It was this desire that made me seem 
less cordia) than of old. I wished my foes to 
think that we had quarreled. In order that you 
should get your part well, it was necessary that 
you should fepl it a reality. When the ideawas 
once established, I should have taught you how 
false it was by deeper devotion, more perfect 
confidence; But you felt these preliminaries 
too deeply and became dangerous.” 

“ Because I loved yon. Oh, Mirabeau! it was 
from my great love which you seemed to out¬ 
age” , . . 

Louison threw herself upon her knees, ,apd 
reached ,up her arms to Mirabeau with a great 


longing for some return of tenderness, which 
she had thought lost to her forever. This ges¬ 
ture disturbed the letter which she had thnut 
deep down in her bosom, apd the edge came op 
through the loose folds of her dress. Mirabeau 
saw it, and his, eyes flashed fire. She caught 
their light, and grew gentle and yielding as a 
child under it. Surely the span loved her, or 
his faoe would heverhave brightened like that! 
How childish and wayward she had been! It 
was magnanimous in htirabeau to forgive her 
so readily; but thep his nature veas so grand- 
no wonder the people adored him. Surely, if 
he could control the monarch of France, all 
must be well with the masses. 

“How could I distrust you so?” she mur¬ 
mured, resting her head against him. Look 
on me, beloved, and say that I am forgiven.” 

lie did look upon her with.an expression 
ttat had made many a heart beat faster to 
their peril. ( . ,, 

“But you have not told me all?” he said, 
gently. “There was another letter. How did 
you reach it?” 

“Another letter? Tfce queen's answer. I 
waited for it, hoped for it; but the little wretch 
would not give it up.” 

“ What wretch ? Nay, nay! dp not turn your 
head from me, Louison. Confidence to be per¬ 
fect must be mutuaL Tell me what more you 
have been doing.” 

Louison tpld him bow she had put Zamara 
on the track of his enterprise, and confessed, 
with burning shame, the defeat that wary dwarf 
had brought upon her. 

“ So he has the document!” said Mirabeau, 
carelessly. “No matter; we will soon get it 
from him. I will fpree him to give it into your 
possession before you leave the house, late as 
it is. Henceforth there qhall be no half confi¬ 
dence between us,” 

Louison smiled, and her eyes shone triumph¬ 
antly—some generous impulses always exist in 
a woman who love?, Mirabeau’s forbearance 
brought all that ^as , good in the woman’s na¬ 
ture to the surface. She remembered, with a 
pang of remorse, that the piost dangerous ac¬ 
tion which had sprung put of her jealousy was 
still untold—her interview with Robespierre- 
While Mirabeau wrote a few brief lines and 
folded them, she thought of this* and hesitated 
l^ow to tell him that w^ich^would pot fail to 
stir his anger. The coupt was occupied with 
other things, and left her, for a time, unnoticed 
at- hi? feet, while he touched, a bell on the table* 
and gave some orders to. a servant. Louison 
started when she heard them. 
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“ Take this 4 p Madame. Du Barry’* she, will 
send her attendant, the dwarf, back with you. 
See that the imp speaks to np; one; a-ndif he 
Attempts to eyade you,.bring.him in your arms; 
but do not quite strangle him,” . .... 

The man went out somewhat .astonished, but 
resolute to obey the orders, he had? received. 
Then Mirabeau leaned .fraqk 4 n his chair and 
drew a deep breath. He was a perfect dissem¬ 
bler, or that keen woman would have detected 
something in his face that she did not like. 

“Mirabeatr,” she said, almost humbly, “I 
have not told you all. When I went out from 
here to-night, my heart was full of rage and 
fire—I hated you.” 

“Foolish girl; weak, weak woman!. How 
little you understand the man who loves you. 
Well, go on. What, further mischief has been 
done?” 

“Mirabeau, I took that letter to Robes¬ 
pierre.” 

The oount started up and,almost hurled her 
to the floor. • 

“To Robespierre! Fiend! fool! woman!” 

He spoke the last word with concentrated 
scorn, as if it were the hardest and most offen¬ 
sive be could apply to her. 

“I took it to Robespierre because of his 
enmity to you. At the moment, you know., I 
hated you, and longed for revenge.” 

(< And you gave him the letter? It it no 
longer in your possession?” 

“ He read it, and wanted to keep it, but I 
would not let him./ 1 

“Ah! Well, whaf did he say fa it?” 

“ That he would denounce, you in the .Assem¬ 
bly to-morrow.” 

“Then he was to be my accuser, and you 
were to be ready with the. evidence. Was that 
the understanding?” . 

How quietly bp spoke, scarcely above a 
whisper, yet there waq something in the sound 
that thrilled her like the hist of a snake. 

“ This you cannot forgave*”, she said. “Still 
I warned you.” 

“ Forgive? Oh, yesj We must not be hard 
on each other, Louison.” 

He spoke quietly, but with *n unnatural 
tone in his voice. Still, if she had seen his 
face, the look of a fiend was there. 

“The mischief can be arrested. Late as it 
fa, I will go to him.” 

Louison started up, and was preparing to go 
cut; bqt the intellect of this singular man was 
more rapid than her movement.: Qujfk as 
lightning be had discovered in her act a means 
nf confounding his enemies.... 


. “ Let it ftlonet” he said, with animation. “Is 
it likely that he will dare assail me?” 

“l am sum of it,” answered Louison, hesi- 
. tating to ait down. 

“Tour promise to give np the evidence was 
positive?” 

“Yes,” faltered-the woman, shrinking from 
; bis eager glances. 

“ There, let the whole thing rest. Here comes 
nay man with the dwarf.” .. 

That moment the messenger came back, 

► bearing , Zamara, like a child, in his arms. 

; The little wretch was ashen white as far as his 
| dusky skin would permit, and his eyes gleamed 
I like those of a viper when they fell on Louison. 

“Let the creature down,” said Mirabeau; 

| “and come again when I call you.” 

The man placed Zamara on his feet, and dis- 
\ appeared; then, before any one could, speak, 

| the dwarf came close to Mirabeau with one 
; hand in his bosom. 

“Guard yourself! Guard yourself! He ear- 
| ries a poisoned dagger there,” cried Louison* 

, Zamara gave her a quick glance—all his 
1 color had come back. In an instant his sharp 
I wit mastered the situation. The hand was with¬ 
drawn from his bosom, and in it was a paper, 
which he placed before Mirabeau with low re¬ 
verence, as if he had been a slave, and the 
count an Eastern satrap. 

. “The woman who leans upon your chair 
tempted me to take this. When I found that 
she intended to make a had use of it, I refused 
to give it up, being resolved to bring it back 
again. In the morning Count Mirabeau would 
have found it under this pretty deer with the 
golden hoofs. There was no need of sending 
a tall man after Zamara; he 'knows what is 
right, and is not afraid when it is to be done.” 

Mirabeau took the letter, glanced over it an 
instant, then leaned .forward and held it in the 
flame of an antique lamp that burned before 
him. As the blaze flashed up from his bandt 
it revealed the lines of that lowering face with 
a vividness that made the dwarf tremble; but 
as the light faded, this expression softened into 
carelessness, and brushing the black i flakes 
from his sleeves, he said, addressing Zamara, 

“You.can go now. I shall not kill yowfoy 
this; but try it a second time, and there will 
be one sharp, little dwarf less in France. Go!” 

Zamara needed wo second bidding, but left 
the room, muttering, “She loves that man—eh$ 
is jealous—-his death would kill her. Good!” 

After Zamara was gone, Mirabeau drew 
Louison toward him, 

.“The little viper would have cheated„pfl 
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both/' he said; “bit for onie we hare drawn 
his fangs. Now for the other letter. When 
that is ini ashes/ we’sbnll know how to meet this 
more venomous creature, Robespierre, and his 
mates. So 1 they had Mirabeau in:& trap, had 
they! The letter, Louiaon—the letter! We will 
send it after the one that is gone l^ 

“ But it is not here," answered Loatam; M l 
went home first, and loft It there." 

Mirabeau started.’ Had she, indeed, left that 
letter with his enemies. He looked keenly in 
her face, searching it for 4 be troth. As his eyes 
wandered downward, a corner of the folded 
paper he bad ! steen before Was visible above 
the short, full waist of hef dress. A crafty 
smile crept over MlrabeattVlips as he drew 
her downward and pressed them to hers, think¬ 
ing to Befeure U, but his inordinate vanity pre- 
. vented it Dangerous *aS she was, he weald 
trust her, and thus tebt his own powers of per¬ 
suasion. ' 

44 Ah, you do love me P* murmured the woman, j 
and tears rose to her eyes. 

4 ‘How weak, how foolish to doubt it, my 
fMend, my queen!" ^ 

This word brought back Louison** distrust 
14 Ah, the queen!" she said; “but for her I 
might hot have doubted you. You gave her 
What Louison never know, revferemoe* homage." 

44 Because there was no other way of winning 
her to ®j k purpose. Cannot' you understand 
that we gain pnd rule people by their master 
passions? 'Now there is not la 'alt Prance a 

I romanso proud of her power, hod ed conscious 
f her loveliness, as Marie* Antoinette. Would 
Jyou have had me wound white I wished to win 
her?" ' 

“Win hw; Mirabeau 

“Yes, to those purposes which shall make 
your friend tbo ruler off France, and yet give 
‘Mberty to the people. In order to accomplish 
this we must?not pull down the throne entirely. 
France loves her traditions, and in Some form 
Or another will keep them. The nation Is now 
like a noble strip reeling and plunging thfoUgt^ 
the blackness of a storm. % There is bdt ette 
man living who could guide' the hvlnwlhat 
man is Mirabeau. M 

“And but one Woman who bus the wit and 
courage to stand by Me side, let the storm rage 
as it will," said Louison',' kindling with enthu¬ 
siasm. 44 Ah, yfes»! this is for better than being 
a qneenI" J * 

Mirabeau look her bund and kissed R, as if 
shehad, Indeed,.been a* sovereign, thus mock¬ 
ing her vanity in his heart* 

ttndersland each other thoroughly 


aow/* he skid. 4i There will be no more doubt 
between us." 

44 Never again!" 

'“And now We must say good-night, my 
friend. See how late St it." 

Louison fingered, not that she was afraid of 
going ihto-the street alone; hut the exquisite 
delusions of the mointat were upon her, sod 
she longed to continue them. 
r “ The day has been an exciting one, end, 
spite of your bright presence, I am weary," 

' said the count, reaching forth his band to take 
leave. 

Lottisdn lifted the baud to hfer Bps and 
covered it with kisses. 

“Ah!" she said, “this Is coming from pur¬ 
gatory into heaven." 

41 But even angcfls must part sometimes, my 

friend." 

“Yes, yes 1 . Oood-night. AH, Mirabeau! how 
pleasant it is to be your slave!" 

•‘Slave! No, no! My mate—tny friend!” 

44 Call it by any name you will; but the jeal¬ 
ous lore which would have destroyed yon an 
hour ago, now crouches at your feet in fall 
submission. UoOd-night!" 

Mirabeau walked to the door and held U 
open, ott net of courtesy seldom vouchsafed to 
her before. So, with smiles on her lips, she 
went out into the darkness. 

The moment she was gone, Count Mirabeau 
went back to his room, wild with the excite¬ 
ment he bad suppressed with so much effort 
Approaching the table, be struck his clenched 
fist upon it wkh a blow that sounded through 
the rbora, And fell into his Chair, wiping great 
drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

Crest heavens! the gulf that yawned before 
me ! T can hardly tnkke sure that It is bridged 
over even yet. Another outburst of her furiooi 
3 eSlonsy between this and to-niforrow, and His 
ruin. Fool, food that I was to feel safe in my 
contempt of this dangerous woman. Surely, so 
one* Should know better than myself that “Hell 
has no'Yury like a woman scorned;" but tbs 
F fiend'within is always tempting me to turn my 
doves into vipers. Heavens!* when I think tf 
the danger, ft thills toe; she is tamed now. 
Mirabeau’s spell js upon hdJr. I was tempted 
to take the lfetter from her bdsom, but it wa* 
better not. She knows too much not to be 
trusted. One token of distrust, and she would 
‘ hasten to deserve H. She will iiot speak— she 
wfll not. When MlrabeaU' seals a women** 
month with kisses it is mute, save 1o obey him. 
Yes, she is safe—but how the whole thing 
shakes me I I did not think there was a womsa 
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living who could strike Mirabeau with a panic Never h*4 his accusers seemed so assured of 
like this. These coward drops Ue cold on my success. Even his composure oould not abate 
forehead even when l know the danger is passed, their joy. His oalm seemed to .them like de* 
Ob, yes! it was better that I seemed jto trust pressioa* 

her—now I can. , ; . At th* very door of the Assembly* the cry of 

- Mirabeau!a treason oa*« up. The galleries 

CHAPTER X V I, . r. ’ were fpll of women whQ;were more tumultuous 

“Thb treason of Mirabeap^ .The treason o( f and eager than the mm* Some had brought 
Mirabeau!” . , . their work,, others. carried parcels, in. which 

Robespierre'had made hif first attack in a ' were bread or, fruit, for it was believed that 
bitter article hawked that mpfpiug. through \he the sitting would be long and violent Mira- 
streets of Paris; apd the cry wrung loud and beau would not die easy ; they bad hedged him 
long, like the howl of wild beasts scenting blood in like a lion in the toils, and like a lion he:was 
afar off. *' The treason of Mirabeau 1 The Area- syre to defend himself. So the women of Jfrenee 
son of .Mirabeau!*’ Robespierre heard it walk* ftooked to the Assembly, and crowded all its 
ing toward the Assembly, and his black heart vacant spaces, as the matrons of old Rome went 
beat with triumph under that olive-green oo&t. to see gladiators and wild beasts tear :eaoh 
Marat heard of it as he lay in hisbath, writing other. In,thif mob, which called itself ade- 
a still more furious attack on the popular idol* ; tfberative body, there wan neither decorum, 
and a spasm of delight shook 2 all his restless nor 411 attempt at order.. Where.all the evil 
limbs till the water stirred around them. At passions pro let lopse, tumult, and anarchy must 
last they had him in a’firm.gpip; this proud follow. 

demagogue, this popular idol, who strode over, Mirsbeau's enemies wme all in their places, 

them like a god, was in tjheir power. They bad Clubs known; to oppose him had. emptied them- 
proofs of his treason—proofs written, by his selves into the galleries. On the Root his foes 
own hand; the proof of an eye witness, who gathered in groups consulting together. .There 
had seen him at the very feet of the queen, the beautiful face of St. Just was contrasted 
All this the articles in the journals only hinted with the austere features of Desmoulins and 
at; but when Mirabeau took his seat in the, the fateful.coarseness of Danton. Everywhere 
Assembly that day, the storm would burst upop Mirabeau saw preparations for.an attack that 
him. Hitherto he had defied them, and trampled was to crush him; but this only shot fire to his 
down accusations of which there was no evi- eyes, and cyrled his lips with, haughty.disdain, 
dence that the people would accept. But now, Not that he felt himself quite, safe, but from 
yes now—— j the natural self-confidence of a spirit that had 

No wonder Marat,laughed till the water shoyk >«▼«* quailed before living man. At all times 
and rippled around him, then plunged into the Mirabeau was self-eyfficient, more so than ever 
bitterness of his article again,.storming on the when danger threatened him. There be sat 
foe that in his mind was already down. Nay, 1° the midst of his enemies, like, a lion waiting 
he could not write, the brutal joy within him for the gladiators tp. appear, palm from inordi- 
was too great, but rather would arise, dress nate self-poise. Of Jill his enemies, Mira* 
himself, and witness, the downfall of a rival he beau’s defiant eyes sought out Robespierre most 
hated and feared. frequently. There was something amounting 

Mirabeau heard the cry, paused in his almost to a smirk on the countenance of this 
haughty progressing bought a journal, which little man, which would have been-a smile in 
he read quietly passing along the street, and ; another; but the dry, parehment-like counte- 
those who, observed him, saw a.keen smile pass* nance of Robespierre admitted only of .sneers 
over his lips. Surely, whatever the charge was, and fmirks—*-a broad,, honest smile was impos¬ 
that man would fight it to the bitter end, and sible to it,. 

writh such weapons as his opponents could .Robespierre, at this time,, had scarcely de- 
neyer wield. The people still believed in v.eloped the dfeadfnl, character for cruelty and 
Mirabeau, and cheered him as he moved to- , fanatical malice which at this time blisters 
ward the Assembly, even with those virulent every page, of history op .which his pome js 
cries of “ traitor^ on the air. The power of written. His movements.had hemisiniatpr,.half 
that man was dopaething marvelous. .. dpne in secret* and up to this time* were more 
The Assembly was turbulent that day ad the suggestive of atrocities than active, in their 
atreets bad been. Mirfibeau’s enemies were perpetration. While Mirabeau was- in power, 
triumphant,his friends doubtful and depressed, J the reptile spirit of this m%n had not yentured 
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to crest itself; bat slowly and with crafty wind¬ 
ings was creeping stealthily to thO horrible 
power with which the madness Of an insane 
people at last invested him, thus turning alt 
France into ehe vast slaughter-house. Hitherto 
he had kept in the background, and instigated 
others to attack the man whose popularity stood 
between him and the position'he thirsted for J 
but now that disgrace and defeat was certain, 
he came forward on the great man’s track like 
a hyena prowling along the path of a lion. 

* Robespierre was ready to lead 1 the onslaught. 
Mirabeau saw it in the glitter of those evil 
eyeB, and knowing how relentless and unprin¬ 
cipled the man was, felt a thrill of doubt rush 
over him. 4 Nothing but certainty*could have 
impelled that coward nature to creep into the 
light. Had Louison failed him? Could she 
have broken through the thrall of his persua¬ 
sions and gone over totheenEtay ? The night 
before he had a sort of pride hi trusting Every¬ 
thing to the power of his own personal Infld- 
eace over a woman that nothing else could tame 
* or terrify; but now, when he stood face to face 
with an awfal danger, for the first time in his 
life Mirabean distrusted himself. What but a 
dead certainty to give that assured air td Robes¬ 
pierre? Why had he trusted to those 'poWers 
of persuasion which never yet had failed him 
with the sex, but might prove ineffectual, for 
the first time, When his honor and very life 
depended on them? The night before his hand 
was almest on that very paper; a movement of 
the fingers, and he might have drawn it from 
Lowison’8 bosom, and, had he bo chosen, defied 
her afterward. But his intolerable self-conceit 
had prevented this act of safety. How he cursed 
the vanity which had’filled his mind with all 
these harrowing doubts^' “Whom the gods de¬ 
stroy they first make mad,” he mattered to 
himself. “ I was, indeed, mad to let her leave 
me with flfc U in her bosom.” 

The galleries were already overrun with 
women—for that cry in the street had sent 
crowds to the Assembly. Now they began to 
fill the fioor, and force themselves among the 
members with a foeling of equality which no 
one had the oourage to resist or reboke. All 
at once Louison Brtsot appeared making her 
way through the throng, arrayed with a glow j 
and fiaeh of rich colors, and looking proudly ] 
beautiful. Her,eyes roved ardtmd the Assem- j 
bly, and settled on Robespierre, who Was look- j 
ing at her with the changefol glitter of a serpent j 
in his eyes. Louison taiet this look with an almost | 
imperceptible bend of the head. Mirabeau saw i 
it, and the bold heafrt quailed Within him. j 


At lhsl Louison** eyes fell upon his face. 
Which Was turned nnxiohsly upon her. She 
gave him no Signal;' 'She did not even smile, 
but turned her back, and began talking airily 
with one of his bitterest enemies. Now and 
then he caught her glancing at him from under 
her long eyelashes, as if she enjoyed his anxiety, 
and cursed her in his heart, but more bitterly 
oursed his own folly for leaving the means of 
his destruction in HEr power. 

The business of the Assembly went on—dull 
routine business, which no one cared about, 
and was inexpressibly irksome to Mirabeau, 
whose bbld spirit b as always restive under 
delay, even when action might injure himself. 
Through all these details he could now and then 
hear the voice and hold, ringing laugh of Loui¬ 
son, bandying jests with his enemies. The 
sound made him desperate, but, for the first 
time, he had some respect for the woman who 
had so adroitly outwitted him—inordinate sclf- 
love would not permit him to despise her after 
this. 

At last a voice was heard asking leave for a 
privileged question; and Bobespierre stood up, 
Speaking in low, hedliating accents, but growing 
stronger as dead silence fell upon the Assembly 
after his first words. Mirabeau turned in his 
seat, and listened, smiling, while each point of 
the charges made against him fell in terse, 
bitter words from the man he had, for a long 
time, despised and ridiculed—how sharply and 
with what telling simplicity they fell upon 
his ear. 

Count Mirabeau, a member of that Assembly, 
was charged with betraying the people’s trust, 
inasmuch as he had entered Into a secret league 
with the court to throw the nation back into 
the power of the nobles, and while he professed 
to seek the liberty of the people, he had all the 
time been working against their dearest wishes. 
He was in constant intercourse with the king, 
and more especially with the Austrian woman, 
who was known as* Queen of France. It was 
known, and would be made clear to the people, 
that Count Mirabeau had held repeated inter¬ 
views with the king, and no longer ago than in 
June,’had ’met the quecin, 1 privately, in her 
snmfner-hCuse at St. Clofid, where he entered 
into a oompact to place. the nation once more 
in her power. More than this, Mirabeau had, 
from first to last, been a pensioner of the court, 
and was in the tyabil of receiving vast sums of 
money from the queen, whioiHie expended in 
such aristocratic, riotous *ftving, ap no true 
patriot would Indulge in while the people were 
Btarving aroufidhim. 
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When RobeSpiCrre bad- done reading the 
carefully prepared chargee, Mirabeau leaned 
back in his ohair andsaidloud enough to be 
beard by all around him, 44 Is that all? I 
thought they would hare proven that I was. 
plotting to blow up the Assembly^ and! under¬ 
mine all Frano* with a pound of'gunpowder. 
The little viper yonder has hot half done his 
work.” 

There wu more of audacity than courage in 
thin speech, and desperate anxiety gave h fhlse 
ring to his voide as he uttered it. Then, with 
allow, arrogant movement, Mirabeau arose to 
hi3 feet, and asked for the proof of these charges, 
which had been So often hinted or spoken'-that 
they had lost all Claim to originality, and were: 
hardly worth answering, even when brought 
seriously before that august body. Of course, 
citizen Robespierre did not expect him to, 
answer charges so loosely made, when un¬ 
supported by prbof. Even that must be from 
persons, and of a character bey end question, if 
he deigned to notice it, even by a Verbal con¬ 
tradiction. 

44 The proof 1” exclaimed Robespierre, in 
his sharp, disagreeable voioe. 44 Stand forth, 
aioyerme Brisot, and let the people hear how 
grossly they have been deceived. Answer to 
them if, with your own eyes, you did not, in 
Juue last, see this man. Count Mira beau, in 
company with Marie Antoinette, in a temple 
hid away in the romantic grounds of St. Cloud, 
where they made a solemn oompact together, 
which was to chain France once more to the 
throne. Show to the: people and their repre¬ 
sentatives that letter addressed to the queen, 
in the handwriting, and bearing the signature 
of Count Mirabeau, which is now in your 
possession. Citizens, there is no time for such 
(arms of investigation as usually follow charges 
like these; extraordinary circumstances oall 
for extraordinary measures. I mote that these 
proofs are laid before you now—that citoyerme 
Brisot have permission to speak.” 

Mirabeau arose, smiling, and begged that it 
might be so. 

Then, amid some oonfhsion, Louieon was 
called. She came out from the group of women 
who had crowded around her, somewhat ex¬ 
cited, and with a light laugh upon her lips; 

44 What is it,” she" said, demurely casting 
down her eyes, 44 that citizen Robeispierre de¬ 
sires of ms?” 

44 The letter, Louison—the letter!” 

The Assemblyiwas hushed; no sound arose 
but a rustle in the galleries, as people in the 
orowd leaned eagerly over each other.. Mira¬ 


beau turned white in-his ohair. ) Even his fierce 
bravery could not hold its own- against the 
awful anxiety of the moknemi. His leneraies 
saw this, and murmurs of irrepressible triumph 
began to’arise; I • 

44 The letter,..citizen?” said Louison, lifting 
her eyebrows with a look of innocent astonish¬ 
ment, 44 there must be some mistake—I have 
no letter./* 

Robespierre fell into* his seat, and sat staring 
at the girl in wild astonishment.'. Mirabeau 
leaned book in his chair ^ drew a deep breath, 
and laaghed. A roar of applause swept down 
from'the galleries. This was ‘ answered back 
by the women on the floors and carried into the 
street, where it- ran like wild-fire among the 
people who could find no room inside. 

Louison cast one brilliant glance at Mirabeau, 
allowed a glow of triumphant mischief to flash ’ 
over her face, and* quick as lightning, veiled 
her eyes again. Robespierre saw the glance, 
and a hiss of rage name through-his shut teeth. 
Louison oaoght his venomous glanee, and shud¬ 
dered. 

Once- more Mirabeau was triumphant. The 
malice of his enemies had lifted him still higher 
in the estimation of the. people, who gloried 
more than ever in their idol. Louison shared 
in the popular favor. The Maid of Liege had 
never been an object of more admiring atten- l 
tion. She gloried in the act which proved her 
devotion to Mirabeau, but had made her bitter 
enemies, whom she believed herself strong 
enough to scorn. She managed to draw near 
Mirabeau, who greeted her with a glowing 
smile. 

44 Have I done well?” she asked, tarnin& her : 
head. 

44 More than well,'/ he answered. 44 <3ount 
on something better than gratitude.” 

44 There is bat one thing better in the world,” 
sbe returned, in a low voioe; 44 give me that 
and 1 am content.” 

Before Mirabeau could answer, Marat stood 
at Lomison’s elbow. 

44 Citoymney” be said, with loud coarseness, 

44 you have at least had courage; but it needs a 
charmed life to. play with vipers. Is yours 
thus protected?” 

Louison laughed in the man’s face. Was 
not Mirabeau more powerful than ever; an<r 
had not she made him so? 

♦♦•I uhderstanfl,” said Marat, nodding hi 
rough head; 44 but one life does not hold al 
France. 'Mad leVehas made you blind. Citoy 
mne , for one false man yon have cut down an 
army of friends. Wait,, and seei ,; 
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Lotrisom turned upon this uncocth man, who 
seemed to hart some freak from * stable, -with 
disdain in hett eyes. Just then renewsd shoots; 
went up foar Mirabeau. 

“Hear that, citizen, and tell me if-there isv 
one. among yon the people lore se. When there 
is, let that man threaten me. Bah! Ho* mean 
and email you are beside him!!’ 

Marat turned his coarse, evil face full upbn 
her. There vras somethtifg mere than a threat 
in .that look; hut LeuisonWas too firm inker 
triumph even: to regard it. She saw. Mirabean 
walking toward his sqat, finny erect, and carry¬ 
ing himself like a monarch. Hoc eyes followed 
him eagerly, and her heart; swelled as his 
enemies shrunkaway into their places, beaten; 
down by the storm of popular rejoicing that 
they had failed in.bringing anything bat-base¬ 
less charges against.tl^e,supreme idol of the. 
day. These men had hated Mirabeau with 
bitter jealousy and. unconquerable, distrust; 1 
but this feeUhg was nothing to the burning 
rage and venomous repulsion with which Losi- • 
son had inspired them. She had dared to-lead• 
them into a grave error, cover them with the 
ridicule of defeat, and scoff at their indignations 
But a day ef reckoning was sure to come. 

Lcuisoa oared nothing, for this. Her idol 
was triumphant. By the act of that day she 
liad chained him to her. Had she net plaoed' 
him more firmly, than ever in the hearts of the 
people? In his triumph hers was oomplete. 

That night Mirabean sought Loutson at her 
lodgings. The peril ho bad escaped brought a 
feeling of •. gratitude even into his rockiest 
heart. In her jealous rage she had thrust him 
into danger; but at a gentle word of : affection 
had brought him out of it triumphantly, honored 
with deuble {strength, and a Victor, over the most 
relentless enemies that over pursued a man- to 
ruin. She came to meet him, radiant,, with both 
hands extended, and wild triumph la her eyes. 

“ Now tell me—-could the queen havedode so 
much for yat?" 

“The queen? Nay; she would rather, sea 
Mirabeau dead, save that he may be useftil. 
Why speak of her, Lou i son ? I (came only to 
talk of yourseif^you have made many enemies 
to-day.* * ■ ! 

“ Enemies ? Yes, I know it. What then—ate 
yon not stronger than ever? And I—hAVe I 
not Mirabeau?’* 

The oodnfe'rsaohid oot his band and wriung 
hers. .« : f ... j 

“ Who will defend-yon with kU lask.breeiht** 

“Andlove.me till then?” .m . 

A soft, pleading light eatae ihtehen eje»f< 


for the moment this brave, bed woman wss 
humble and tender se a .child. - 
Murabesn gave*Am impatient movement of 
the head. The talk- of. lone from her lips was 
like a proffer of dead flowers. > Anything else 
he would: give her—hut mot that. Even in his 
supreme danger, the night before, a ambiance 
of the passim had bean irksome—new it seemed 
impossible. 

“Ash Mirabean hole he will act, and Ke 
can. tell you,; huh feeling is another things ay 
friend.** •. . 

Leaisenfa eyesi filled with questioning disap¬ 
pointment. Was ha foiling her so aeon? 

“ There, there! I meant nothing that should 
drive all that light from)your face No woman 
has. ever stood by me as yon have dose. Mira- 
bean may he faithless to hie loves—people ssy 
that he is. But who ever charged him with 
desertion of a friend, much less one who has 
served him as you have done?” 

Lontsen heard him, and her great eyes filled 

with tearftib reproach.. i -■ 

“Ah, Mirabeau! you never loved meP* 

“ On ray soul X did,- but that wee wbea— 
New her eyes were raised to his with vistfal 
questioning, which made hlm-hrsak off in the 
end thing he was sayingt ' 

“When?** 

“ Wheh-I leoked upon yen only ass womsn? ,, 
‘tGnly as a woman 1 WheuT have dose so 
much for France—se much for you. This is 
hard, it k ungrateful.*' 

“ Yes, I think it is; hut 'not the less Isas. 
Men hare strong sympathies, fit® friendships, 
sometimes high reverenoe, for each other, bit 
n* love; that wb give to women.” 

Louison’s Up carved an instant, tifit aquifer 
of pain took all the scorm front- it. 

“ And that you oan never give to me? What 
have 1 done?*' 

“Too-much, my friend. The prideof man¬ 
hood revolts at a- false position! Bad yes 
craved love, Mirabean should, have protested 
you!*' .... 

“Ah! I understand. You aspire toproteet 
the queen. She is ready tobenciredfor, mid, 
perhaps, • loved." j 1 

**•1 think she would, hardly arouse herself 
with, am execution..'*. - 

“ And you .blame .me for rejoicing whes an 
enemy of Frehce falls. * Yon,call nptn nS 
women for help, and then despise us that we 
listen." 

M No r Bol*> Only! do not anally betake my¬ 
self te the scaffold when 1 have love to bestow* 
Can ndt yon aee Affiffersooe F* 
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“These are dainty distinctions, which a 
woman of the people is not expected to know. 
One cannot be a patriot and helpless,” an¬ 
swered Louison, whose hot temper was begin¬ 
ning to kindle fiercely under the keen disap¬ 
pointment that man had brought upon her. 
“ As for me, I give love for love, and hate for 
hate.” 

“Ah! but you and I will have nothing to do 
with either, for both are dangerous. 1 did 
not come here to talk of such bitter and frail 
things; but to announce danger.” 

“A new one—to you or to me?” 

“For myself, I have so many enemies, that 
half a dozen, more or less, is of little conse¬ 
quence—that would not have moved me in the 
least.” 

“Then it is for me?” 

“This was a grand but dangerous day for 
you, Louison—for it made my enemies yours, 
and they are counted by hundreds.” 

“This morning I did nottfear them, having 
you; but now I stand alone.” 

“Not while Mirabeau lives. This is what I 
came to say—let us have done with all meaner 
things. We are fellow patriots, given to one 
purpose—comrades in a glorious cause. A 


great future lies before France—you will 
stand by me while I work it out?” 

Louison was pale as de^th, all the woman¬ 
liness in her nature was wounded unto death. 
He left nothing before her now but a man's 
ambition. Well, that was better than nothing. 

“ Nay, 1 will not stand by and watch your 
struggles, but help you as 1 did but now,” she 
answered, proudly. 

“ That was bravely done; but such occasions 
do not repeat themselves often. The>strongest 
woman that ever lived is but a weak man when 
she unsexes herself.’” 

Louison turned upon him with a burst of her 
own fierce rage. 

“ You leave me nothing,” she said. 

“Yes, liberty!” 

“ But equality is the great war cry here. Is 
that to be dcnied^ecause I am a woman?” 

“Yes,” answered Mirabeau, thoughtfully. 
“There is no equality between men and women 
—nature forbids it. They are better and worse 
than each other. The woman who seeks it 
loses all the delicacy of her own nature, but 
never attains a man’s strength. No, Louison, 
there is no equality.” 

(to bb continued.) 


THE FOOT-BRIDGE. 

BT MARIE S. LADD. 


Through the long hours of the day, 

How mauy tread its yielding plank. 

That safely bear them on their way 
Across the stream to either bonk. 

A motley throng, in eager haste. 

To chase their phantom, though it flies; 

Once grasping it, they hope to taste 
The blissful joys of Paradise. 

And yet what thoughts beat through the brain. 
In time with footsteps fast or slow, 

What hopes they carry in their train. 

Or what unrest, we may not know. 


Could all their fancies take dim form. 

And borer in the ambient air; 

How strange and sod an outward charm 
That little, quiet bridge would wear. 

But to that bridge, who will repair, 

And, passing, 1 cares no other trace 

Thun that which constant treading wean, 
Upon Its hard, enduring face. 

Tet on our ruried way in life 
We leave the marks where we hare been, 

Disclosing in the restless strife 
The silent path we tread within. 


SONNET. 

BT FRANCIS REYNOLDS. 


Or, Lore 1 thon art not what thou seem’st to be; 
Thou art not vows, thou art not pleading tears, 
Thou art not length of undivided yean, 

Nor days of joy, nor nights of mystery; 

We boast thy presence, yet we only see 
The shadowy veil which still thy godhead wears, 
When rising up from banquet with thy peers, 

Vol. LVIII.—20 


Thou com'st to those who stretch their hands to thee: 
Oh! will the voice of no contiuual prayer, 

The incense of no sacrifice, prevail 
To part the cloud that hides thy face most fair? 

Thy glance shines forth, like lightning thro' the hall, 
Vnd ic the rift, most territfie krid pale, 

Death shakes his dart and beckons; who shall dare? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS. ETC. 



a half in width at the bottom, cut with the 
front breadth gored, one gore on either side, 
and two full breadths at the back. We mny 
remark here that the under-skirts of all walk¬ 
ing-dresses are much narrower than formerly, 
owing to the very small hoops that are worn, 
consequently the skirt most not be full enough 


W* give, this month, a walking-dress for a depth. The oyer-skirt is of blue and green 
young lady for fall wear. It consists of an plaid poplin, and is cut quite short in front, 
under-skirt of purple poplin, three yards and sloping off to the back, where it should nearly 

♦ouch the bottom of the under-skirt before it 
is looped up: the looping is done by sewing 
tapes on the under side. To adjust the loop¬ 
ing gracefully, put on the two skirts, and pin 
the upper one to the proper height, and then 
the tapes can be readily fixed to their proper 
places. The upper-skirt, as well as the jacket, 


to fold over. This skirt is ornamented by a is trimmed with a worsted fringe of mixed 


flounce at the bottom nine inches deep, put on ! colors to match the plaid. Where the fringe 


in box-plaits, above which is a puffing half the j cannot be procured, a quilling of the plaid, or 
802 
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a narrow flounce, may be substituted. The 
jacket is cut in the simple sacque form, slashed 
up the back about four inches. A sash of the 
purple poplin completes the stylish costume. 
Materials required: Eight yards of poplin for 
the under-skirt, and eight yards of plaid, if 
trimmed with the same, or six yards, if trim¬ 
med with fringe. These poplins can be bought 
from seventy-fire cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard, according to the quality. 



We give, next, a walking-dress for a young 
lady, to be made of light-gray striped poplin. 
This siiit is exceedingly simple and easily 
made. It consists of a single skirt, ornamented 
by a bias flounce nine inches deep, headed by 
a bias fold, cut out in scallops, two inches 
broad and two inohes apart, bound either with 
the same material, or with black silk. In the 
center of each scallop is placed a black silk 
button. Small moulds, covered with-little 


pieces of black silk, look quite as well as the 
manufactured buttons, and cost little or no¬ 
thing. The waist consists of a deep basque, 
trimmed to matoh the skirt, cut surplice in 
front, worn over a linen spencer. A coat- 
sleeve, with the wide ruffle put ou at the elbow, 
gives the effect of an open sleeve; and, having 
the tight sleeve underneath, is more suitable 
for fall wear. Fourteen yards of material will 
make this suit. 

We give, for our third illustration, a dress 
of mohair, which may be made of a light tint, 
with small pipings and buttons of a darker 
shade; the flounce, placed a few inches from 
the edge of the skirt, is put on with a heading, 
and its plaits are fastened down by bows of 
the same material* The bodice is open in 
front, with large revers. The sleeves, plain 
as far as above the elbow, are completed by a 
deep flounce with a narrow heading. An in¬ 
dependent basque presents, together with the 
bodice, the appearance of a tight-fitting casa- 
que; it is fastened at the waist by a band with 
a bow. Louis XV. bonnet of Brussels straw, 
with border raised in front and behind, trim¬ 
med with faille ribbon of the shade of the dress, 
and a bunch of field flowers. 

Our next is a walking or houae-dress, for a 
little girl from six to ten years. The under¬ 
skirt is made very full, with no gores, and is 
laid in deep plaits, and the plaits tacked at the 



bottom to keep them in place. The waist and 
sleeves are made of plaid reps or poplin, and 
the over-skirt is gored, and out all in one, with 


1 
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straps going over the shoulders. The skirt is 
trimmed with a bias band of plaid, and looped 
up at the back with bows made of the plaid. 
Black reps, or alpaca, will look well for the 
under-skirt. Or the dress may be made of an 
old black silk of mamma's. 

As little girls wear white pique all through 
the winter, we give something entirely new in 
design for such little dresses. It is cut all in 
one, body and skirt: gored low in the neck: 
open all the way down the front, and buttoned 
with large pearl buttons. The apron-front is 
cut separate, scalloped and trimmed with the 
ornamental braid shown in the full-sized trim¬ 
ming below; also the scallops and braiding are 
continued around the bottom of the skirt. The 
whole dress is to be worn over an inside spen¬ 
cer of white Nainsook, with a tucked yoke. 
This same design would be pretty in merino 
for very cold weather. 





They are for children from one to three years 
of age. The first is of pique embroidered, 
designs for which (borders, etc.,) we are con¬ 
tinually giving. The next is of flannel, trim¬ 
med as seen in the engraving. 


will be answered, and descriptions and patterns 
will be given of costumes asked for, whenever 
possible. Qur object is to make this depart- 


We may say, in conclusion, that we invito ) znent perfect and satisfactory in all particulars. 


We give, next, two jackets for children. $ questions, from subscribers, on subjects con- 


These jackets are of materials that will wash. 


nected with these articles. Any inquiries as 
to particular kinds o* dresses, or materials,* 
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EMBROIDERY FOR OPERA-CLOAKS, JACKETS, ETC. 

IT KBS. JANB V1A71R. 


This design is well suited for trimming j several colors. If more than one color be em- 
jackets or cloaks of black cashmere. It is j ployed, the leaves should be green, and cur- 
worked in chain, knot, and satin-stitch. The J rants worked either in red silk, with a yellow 
leaves and currants should be well raised. The \ knot, or with gold cord. The material on which 
pattern looks equally well worked in one or 1 the border is worked is cashmere. 


GENTLEMAN'S F 

Ou» colored pattern, this month, represents 
a gentleman’s Fez, (or Turkish Cap,) and is of 
an Oriental design. The foundation of the Fez 
may be of black cloth or velvet; the pine9 are 
of red velvet; the little stard and rounds are of 
blua velvet. The embroidery, is of white and 
green cordon. The Fez, when finished, should 
be ornamented by a handsome red tassel. A 


EZ: IN COLORS. 

firm inner lining is required—ticking is usually 
preferred—for it; it should be covered by a 
nicely-quilted silk lining. 

The pines, when cut, should be gummed on 
to the foundation, and then fastened down by 
fine herring-bone stitches. If gold or silver 
cord takes the place Of the white stitches, the 
elegance of the cap will be enhanced. 


W* give here an engraving of a Pannier, j grams by which to cut it out. The Pannier- 
with which to form a Paletot, and also dia- i may be made of the same material as the 

* 805 
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DIAGRAMS OP PANNIER TO PORM PALETOT. 



VII 

II#!/If 


No. 1. Half of Baok. 

No. 2. Front. 

No. 3. Half of Upper Pannier. 
No. 4. Half of Fan at the Back. 


lady can make this Pannier for herself, and 
so get op a very stylish'costume, at .compara¬ 
tively eqiaU expense. It is trimmed with black 
lace laid over a band of white silk. 
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BORDERS AND EMBROIDERY ON PIQtfE 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



These designs are for ornamenting chil¬ 
dren’s jackets, frocks, etc., in pique. The 
embroidery may be worked in colored or 
black ingrain cotton, Andalusian or Pyrenees 


wool, or in ingrain silk. Dressing jackets, 
for ladies, are frequently made in pique, and 
these trimmings will be found equally suitable 
for them. 


' NEW STYLES FOB DRESSING THE HAIR. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ib the front of the number, we give five 
different new styles for dressing the hair, 
and accompany one of them with engravings 
showing, in detail, how the bow is to be made. 
For this style of head-dress, one very long 
braid, or two shorter braids, will be required, 
the latter being preferable. No. 1 shows how 
the hair is to be first arranged to form the 
bow. No. 2 is after the hair has been folded, 


and before the end of the braid is tnrned over. 
No. 3 is after the braid has been turned over. 
No. 4 is the bow complete, but it will be seen 
that it must be drawn out, at the sides, to give 
it the proper shape. If the braid is exceed¬ 
ingly long, the end can be used to form the 
plait which falls down on the neck. If hot long 
enough, a second braid can be attached under 
the bow, and the plait can be made of that. 


NAME FOR MARKING. MONOGRAM. 
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KNITTED NECKERCHIEF IN BLACK SHETLAND WOOL. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This three-cornered neckerchief is knitted 
in the following pattern (commencing at the 
corner.) 1st row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, in¬ 
serting the needle into the back part of the 
stitch, slip 1, knit 2 together. 2nd row: Knit 
1, purl 1 in the stitch formed by throwing the 
wool forward in the preceding row, the other 
stitches are purled. In the next row the holes 
are alternated; the neckerchief must, of course, 
be increased at the beginning and end of every 
other row. It measures at the upper edge 1 
yard 16 inches across from one corner to the 
other; the lower corner is rounded off. The 
neckerchief is edged with a knitted lace. The 
lace is worked in rows backward and forward, 
the cross way. Cast on 22 stitches and work 
the 1st row as follows: Slip 1, knit 11, knit 2 
together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 6. 2nd row: Slip 1, purl 6, throw 
the wool forward, knit 1 and purl 1 with the 
stitch formed in the preceding row by throw¬ 
ing the wool forward, throw the wool forward, 
purl 18. 8rd row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 
8, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, (knit here together the stitch and 
the stitch formed by throwing the wool for¬ 
ward,) throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, j 
throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, knit j 
5. 4th row: Blip 1, purl 5 f throw the wool for- 1 
808 


ward, knit 2 together, pari 1, knit 1 in the 
stitch formed in the preceding row by throw¬ 
ing the wool forward, knit 2 together, throw 
the wool forward, purl 11. 6th row: Slip 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 6, knit 2*together, throw 
the wool forward, knit 2 together, throw the 
wool forward, knit 2, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, knit 4. 6th row: Slip 1, purl 4, 
throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, purl 
4, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
purl 9. 7th row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 
4, 6 times alternately knit 2 together, throw 
the wool forward; then knit 2 together, knit 3. 
8th row: Slip 1, purl 8, throw the wool for- 
ward, knit 2 together, purl 2; knit 1, purl 1 in 
the stitch formed by throwing the wool for¬ 
ward in the preceding row; purl 2, knit2 to¬ 
gether, throw the wool forward, purl 7. 9th 
row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, purl 2, 3 times 
alternately; knit 2 together, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
knit 2. 10th row: Slip 1, purl 2, throw the 
wool forward, knit 2 together, purl 8, knit 2 
together, throw the wool forward, purl 6. 11th 
row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, 3 times alternately 
knit 2 together, throw the wool ‘forward, knit 
2 together, 3 times alternately knit 2 together, 
throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, purl 
1. 12th row: Slip 1, purl 1, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2 together, purl 8, knit 2 together, 
throw the wool forward, purl 8. 13th row: 
Slip 1, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 2 together, throw the wool for¬ 
ward, knit 2 togther, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together. 14th row: Slip 1, knitfc together, 
throw the wool forward, purl 9, throw the wool 
forward, purl 8. 15th row: Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 1, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 16th row: Slip 1, purl 2, throw the 
wool forward, purl 8, throw the wool forward, 
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PATTERNS FOR 8EGAR-CA8E8. 




pari 5. 17th row: Slip 1, make 1, knit 8, 5 
times alternately knit 2, throw the wool for¬ 
ward, knit 2 together, knit 2. 18th row: Slip 
1, purl 8, throw the wool forward, purl 7, throw 
the wool forward, purl 7. 19th row: Slip 1, 
make 1, knit 5, knit 2 together, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2 together, throw the wool for¬ 
ward, knit 3 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2'together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, knit 8. 20th row: Slip 1, purl 4, 
throw the wool forward, purl 5, throw the wool 
forward, purl 9. 21st row: Slip .1, make 1, 
knit 7, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 8 
.together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 


309 

gether, knit 4. 22nd row: Slip 1, purl 5, throw 
the wool forward, purl 8, throw the wool for¬ 
ward, purl 11. 23rd row: Slip 1, moke 1, knit 
9, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 3 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 
together, knit 5. 24th row: Slip 1, purl 6, 
throw the wool forward, purl 1, throw the wool 
forward, purl 13. 25th row: Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 11, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 
7. 26th row: Purled. Repeat from the 1st 
row till the lace is sufficiently long. Then sew 
on the lace round the edge. The lace can be 
knitted narrower for the upper edge. One of 
the ends of the neckerchief is knotted, as seen 
in illustration, and the other is drawn through. 


PATTERNS FOR SEGAR-CASES. 

BY MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



We give, here, two oral patterns for orna¬ 
menting segar-cases, porte-monnaies, baskets, 
etc., etc. The centers of these ovals are made 
of glace silk, satin, or cloth. The patterns 
in applique are worked in velvet or glace 
jilk. The embroidery is worked with different 



colored purse-silk in point Russe, satin-stich, 
and overcast. The scroll-work patterns are 
cut all in one piece of the material used for 
the patterns sewn on in applique. The cross¬ 
ing of the scrolls is imitated by the embroi¬ 
dery. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Women As Business Managers. —William C. Bryant, the 
poet, in his well-known journal, the New York Evening 
Poet, maintains that the capacity for economy is greater 
with women than with men. “Wherever women,” he 
writes, “are trusted to manage affairs involving the expen¬ 
diture of money for useful purposes, they are found to be 
more economical than men. Ask any mechanic who takes 
his weekly wages directly to his wife, and makes her the 
treasurer, and he will tell you that the wife is a far better 
manager than he would be. Many men in every community 
owe their prosperity to the good management of their wives; 
and few men who have tried it have ever regretted making 
their wives, in the fullest sense, the partners in their busi¬ 
ness, and the controllers of all the expenditures. It may 
be said that this is true only where the money to be ex¬ 
pended is of small amount; but this is not so. There are 
not a few wealthy business men, who have found in their 
wives the most capable and wise counsellors; and whoever 
has tried the experiment, even in a large and wealthy house¬ 
hold, knows that a woman will makes the allowance for 
fiunily expenses go much further than a man could.” 

We may add that,'in France, women assist their husbands. 
In their business, to a very much greater extent than here. 
The glove-maker's wife or daughters, the linen-draper's, the 
ordinary shopkeeper's, invariably help at the counter and 
keep the books of the establishment. Even in more costly 
warehouses women do most of the work. Avenues are thus 
opened for them, which, in that country at least, go far 
toward solving the woman question. Everybody, in France, 
admits in consequence that tho women are as good at busi¬ 
ness as the men. Mr. Bryant does not, however, stop here. 
He defends women from the charge of extravagance. M As 
a rule,” he justly observes, “men spend far moro money on 
luxuries than w omen. If any man thinks his wife extra¬ 
vagant or careless in money matters, we advise him to 
divide his income with her, give her a bank account, and 
let her manage her household affairs, he giving advice when 
asked. lie will presently discover in his wifo an amount of 
tact, care,(judgment, forethought and skill In management 
which will greaily increase his admiration of her, and the 
exercise of which qualities, in an Independent way, will 
make her life happier, and largely increase her usefulness 
as a member of society, and the educator of her children.” 

Wo have only a' single word of advice to add to this. If 
any young, unmarried man, who needs a good business 
manager to help him save money, should peruse this article, 
lot him at onco go and secure a sensible wife. His fortune 
Mill then he made. 

A Lkadino Far is newspaper Is very indignant because 
so many American girls are invited to the court-balls. “ In 
these democratic days,” It says, angrily, “the daughters of 
the Yankees tread with plebeian foot the royal stairs of the 
Tuilerics, while noblo descendants of high barons and an¬ 
cient knights are forced to hide their despised nobility in 
some ruiued manor.” This looks very much like a bit of 
feminine spite, dictated by an impoverished and decayed 
aristocracy. 

Tns Cheapest and Best.— The Shepardville (Mich.) Ad¬ 
vance, speaking of this Magazine,says:—“Wo consider it 
the cheapest and best of all the monthlies. It is a dollar 
lees than magazines of its class.” 

Club Subscribers can secure the magnificent premium 
pUte, for 1871, by remitting one dollar extra. "I 


A Writer in one of the newspapers Bays that “thehealth 
of American women is suffering seriously from their foolkfc 
fashioufl of dress, and that there is no hope that they can 
ever accomplish much till a radical reform is effected.” Wet 
do wish old bachelors, like this writer, would leavs the 
drees of women alone. They simply know nothing aboot 
it. Women have dressed, for thousands of yean, substan¬ 
tially as they drees now: that io, with a flowing skirt to 
give grace to the figure; with a corset of some kind to keep 
the weight of the skirt off the loins; with a girdle, or belt, 
around the waist; and with bodices, high or low, according 
to the occasion; and they will dress so, to the end of time, 
because it Is in the fitness of thingp that they should. The 
same fitness has maintained the custom throughout nearly 
all climes and all ages. The fashion of the particular gar¬ 
ments varies with every generation; but this is a mere mat¬ 
ter of taste; and we respectfully suggest that old bachelors, 
whether in pantaloons or petticoats, know nothing of tbs 
subject. 

Straight 8carfs are made for all dr es s e s of tranpam* 
material, such as Swiss muslins, grenadines, etc^ etc. Tbs 
iashion, however, is still exceptional, and almost entirely 
confined to Paris. The arrangement of the scarf is, indeed, 
a little theatrical. A few plaits are made on the upper edge 
of the scarf in the middle of the back; the scarf is then laid 
on the high bodice, and is festeoed with a pin on each shoul¬ 
der, after which it is cromed In front, and knotted behind 
about half-down the skirt of the dress, looping up the latter 
a little, so as to make it bouffant Some knot it higher, and 
others again tie it under the left arm instead of behind. Tbs 
war, we may odd, seems to have made no difference in the 
extravagonoe of the Parisian modistes. 

In Remitting for “Peterson^ Magazine,” a post-offlee 
order or draft, payable to the order of Charles J. Pctenon, 
is preferable to bank-notes, sinoe, should the post-office 
order or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without low to 
the sender. When neither a post-office order or draft can 
be procured, send the money In a registered letter. Jfnom 
of these can he had, remit in “greenbacks,” at our risk. 

The Price of the magnificent premium plate for 1871, to 
persons not subscribers to “Peterson,” will be two dollara. 
As tho engraving is copy-righted, it can be had of nobody 
but the publisher. To subscribers, whether singly*or in 
clubs, It is put much lower. See our offers elsewhere! 

Begin a* Once to get up dubs for 1871. Every year vs 
receive letters, saying that a larger club could have been 
got up, if the writer had begun earlier. We will always 
; send a specimen, proto, (if written for,) to ba used in get- 
; ting up a club. 

Celert is a Sovereign Specific against xervonsnesa. A 
; daily, moderate use of celery, as a salad, at meals, will not 
| only cure nervousness but arrest palpitation of the heart. 

; When celery cannot be had, onions make a good substitute. 

No Rival in its Stories.—T he Gloucester (C. H.) Herald 
enys:—“ Peterson’s Magazine gives more for the money, and 
of a better quality, than any other. It has no rivals in its 
stories.” 

, For Two Dollars and a Half we will send a copy of this 
Magazine for 18tl, aod also a copy of our magnificent pxw 
injum plate* “ Washington at Trenton.” 
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New amd UiGMincEMT Pikmicm Emosavimg. —Our pre¬ 
mium engrayng for 1871 will bo something unprecedented 
in the magazine world. Not only has it been engraved ex¬ 
pressly for us, but it has been engraved from an original 
picture, painted by the well-known artist, Edward L. lionry, 
for the publisher of this Magazine. The subject is “Wash¬ 
ington at the Battle of Trenton.** The point of timo choeen 
la when the attack began. Few incidents of Ameri can his¬ 
tory have been illustrated with so much spirit. All the 
accessories and details are accurate. It is the gray of the 
morning, the sleet is falling, tho wind wails through the 
bare trees. The Hessians, taken by surprise, are rushing 
from the houses, and while some unlimber tho guns, others 
try to make a stand with muskets. But tho bravo Conti¬ 
nentals are too quick for them. They are seen, almost at a 
run, following close after tho American artillery, whilo 
Washington points forward and gives the word of command. 
History tells the rest. Tho Hessians fired one piece, tried 
to form, broke, ran—and tho victory was won. Every 
family, in the United States, ought to have this engraving. 
A copy can be secured gratis by getting up a club for “ Peter- 
son." Our Prospectus for 1871, with its extraordinary in¬ 
ducements, will appear in full on the cover of the November 
nnml* r; but, meantime, secure as many subscribers as pos¬ 
sible, before canvassers for other periodicals go around. 
Ton need not hesitate to assure your friends that nowhere 
else will they get as much for their money. Everybody 
should take “Peterson,” no matter what other magazine 
they take. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Frtt Russia. By William Hepworth Dixon. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 
ITcw York: Harper d Brothers.—A very entertaining book, 
written by William Hepworth Dixon, formerly editor of the 
“Loudon Athenaeum,” and author of a work on the United 
States, written in 1806, and entitled “Free America.” Tho 
Russian journals complain that there are many and serious 
errors in the work; and w* think this is quite probable, for 
the book on America had more than one vital blunder. It 
is, in fret, impossible for a traveler, rushing hastily through 
a country, as is the fashion in these days of railroads, not to 
make occasional mistakes. The wonder is, on the contrary, 
that books of travel are so fair on the whole. We can com¬ 
mend this work, in spite of a few short-comings, as a sub¬ 
stantially reliable account of Russia. It is written in a 
lively style, and is full of anecdote and spirited descriptions. 

Dallas Galbraith. By Mrs. R. Harding Davis. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincntt d Co .—The highest com¬ 
pliment that can be paid to an American author is to say 
that his or her book has gone to a second edition. “ Dallas 
Galbraith,” we believe, has passed through four or fire edi¬ 
tions, the last one of which is before ns. When this novel 
first appeared, we spoke or it as not only the master-piece of 
its author, but also as one of the most powerful fictions ever 
written in this country. Now that we have read the story 
again, we reaffirm onr verdict, and with even more positive¬ 
ness and certainty. The volume is handsomely printed, as 
are all the books of this firm. 

Why Did He Marry Her? By Elisa A. Dupvy. 1 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.—A third edi¬ 
tion of this popular love-story. Miss Dupuy has written 
also, “The Warning Voice,” “Was He Guilty?” and other 
readable novels. 

The Quaker Partisan. By the author of u The Scout.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Ob.—A story of 
the American War of Independence. The book is neatly 
printed and illustrated. 

’Fbrgiven At Last. By Jeanette R. Hadcrman. leoZ.,12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4k Oo .—The scene of this novel 
Ues in Louisiana. The author seems to be a new hand at 
story-telling. 


L\fe of Charles Dickens. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 volt 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—TYi\a book 
has had a most extraordinary run. Dr. Mackenzie, the 
author, has qualifications for snch a memoir, which no other 
man possesses. Ho is without a rival in anecdotes relating 
to literature and literary men of the past aud present gene¬ 
ration. HeGcnew all about tbo career of Dickens, from the 
timo the latter was a poor, struggling reporter, up to the hour 
he died, tho greatest of English humorists. There has been 
no book published, lately, we bclievo, which has had such 
an extraordinary sale. Everybody ought to havo the work. 
It is very handsomely printed. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. With Illustrations. 
1 vol.. 8 vo. Hew York: Harper d Brothers .—No living 
novelist lias such mastery of his plots as Wilkie Collins. 
His fictions are tho most wonderful bits of sensational 
mochanism, excelling in this respect oven snch works as 
“Foul Play,'* or “Put Yourself In nis Place.” Tho present 
story is, in some respects, the best Mr. Collins has ever 
written, though there is no one character as good as Count 
Fosco in “The Woman in White.” If yon wish for a novel 
that you cannot put down, after you have onco taken it np, 
until you havo reached tho end, buy “ Man aud Wife.”' 

The Feminine Soul. By Elisabeth Strutt. 1 vol „ 12 mo. 
Boston: H. H. 4 T. W. Coates.-bln. 8trutt, who is an Eng¬ 
lishwoman, holds that there is a radical difference in tho 
souls, as well as in the bodies of men and women. She leans 
to the conservative side of the vexed question of woman’s 
rights. She contends that the sexes, nevertheless, are equal. 
They are different, indeed, she says, but neither is superior 
to the other. Woman's province, she holds, is love: man's 
| province is wisdom. We think wo have heard sentiments 
| liko these before. 

The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Genne- 
; sareth, etc. By J. Macgregor , 31. A. With Maps and Plus- 
I trations. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper 4 Brothers.— 
A book of extraordinary interest. The author voyaged, in 
a canoe, through Palestine, Egypt, aud the wafers of Dap 
mascus, a feat never performed before, and not likely soon 
to be undertaken again. The narrative is not only interesting 
for its descriptions of places and scenery, but for Its incidents 
of personal adventure. The volume is full of illustrations. 

Jealousy, or Teverino. By George Sand. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d I Brothers .—The heroine of tills 
novel is a country girl, beautiful, virtuous, and singularly 
gifted: then there is the horo, Teverino, able to do any¬ 
thing, but deficient in perseverance; and In addition, a brace 
of other lovors, Leonce and Sabina. The book is a delightful 
one, fall of the highest ideality. 

Lift, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of F. W. Robertson, 
M. A. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers.—A 
cheap, yet neat volume, of some eight hundred pages. The 
many admirers Of this lamented divine, will find this tho 
most desirable edition of his life, letters, lectures and ad¬ 
dresses, yet published, or likely to be published. 

John: A Love Story. By Mrs. OUphant. 1 vd., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper it- Brothers. —Mrs. Oliphant is a writer 
who gets better as she gets older. “John" is one of the most 
fascinating novels we have rend for a longtime, and superior, 
on the whole, even to Mrs. Oliplmnt's earlier fictions. It is 
unusually natural. 

Maternity. A Popular Treatise for Young Wives and 
Mothers. By T. S. V-rdi, A. M., M. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: J.B. Ibrd .—The author of this work is a physician of 
reputation. The book deals skillfnlly. yet delicately, with 
the perplexities of early married life, and will be invaluable, 
we should think, to young wives and mothers. 

Kilmsny ; By William Black. 1 vol, 8 vo. New York: 
Harper d Brothers.—A enrions novel, as novels go, but fall 
of genius. It is decidedly the best work of its anthor. 
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What is Said of "Peterson." —The newspaper press is 
unanimous in saying that “ Peterson's Magazine'’ is the 
best and cheapest of the lady's book. In every one of the 
requisites, that go to make a good magazine for the sex, it 
is pronounced unrivaled. Says the Andover (N. Y.) Adver¬ 
tiser:—“It contains the best reading raatter^f any maga¬ 
zine of the kind. Its engravings are rich, and its fashion- 
plates arc superb.” The Greenville (0.) Journal says:— 
“Superb in embellishments and literature. It is a mystery 
bow the publisher can afford to publish such a Magazine 
for the price.” Says the New Iberia (La.) Times:—“Un¬ 
doubtedly the best and cheapest Ladies' Magazine.” Says 
the Sank Rapids (Minn.) Sentinel:—"It costs but two dol¬ 
lars a year, and has information worth a dozen dollars.” 
Says the Otago (N. Y.) Record:—"The fushion-plates are 
superb: the latest and most reliable." The Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Conservative says:—“The steel engraving is a gem of art: 
alone worth the subscription price.” The Burlington, (N. 
J.) Enterprise says:—“No magazine is more universally 
read or admired: its long and well-deserved reputation is 
the best possible guarantee for the future.” The llopkins- 
villo (Ky.) Conservative says:—“The best and cheapest 
fashion-book of the age.” The East (Pa.) Independent 
says:—“The stories are always of the highest order, being 
written by the best authors of the day.” We have hundreds 
of similar notices. 

Chkap Luxuries for the People. —Opportunely, at the 
time when the cost of living is enormous, a now article ap¬ 
pears in the market, affording an unprecedented amount of 
delicious and wholesome aliment, almost for a song. We 
refer to the patent Sea-Moss Farine, which is now, by 
virtue of its extraordinary cheapness, taking the place of 
all the gelatinous articles of food manufactured from maize 
and grain. The raw material of this nutritious and fatten¬ 
ing agent is the freo gift of nature: amarine moss growing 
In prodigious quantities on the Irish Coast, and known os 
Carrageen. Cleansed, desiccated, concentrated and reduced 
to powder by a patent process, this wonderful plant yields a 
larger quantity of pure, palatable aliment in proportion to 
its weight, than any subatanco produced from the great 
agricultural staples. Artistic cooks pronounce it the finest 
article for Custards, Puddings, Creams, Soups, Sauces, etc., 
that has yet been discovered, and tbe Sea-Moss Farine Co., 
of New York, who own the patent, find it nil they can do to 
keep pace with the demands for the new staff of life. 

The Life of Charles Dickens, written by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, and published by T. B. Peterson A Brothers, is 
altogether the most desirablo biography of the great novelist 
yet published, or that is likely to be published. It is full 
of anecdotes and reminiscences. It gives 6uch a graphic, 
life-like idea of Dickens, that the reader, after perusing it, 
seems to have personally known the author of “Pickwick,” 
to have walked with him, talked with htm, dined with him, 
and even been at Gad’s Ilill, where he lived. No book has 
been published, for many years, which ought to have so 
large a sale. It comes, just at the right timo, to supply a 
great popular want. By all means, buy and read it. 

The Rapid and Universal Popularity of Colgate A Co.’s 
Toilet Sjaps, is simply due to their excellence. They aro 
conscientiously made of the best and purest materials, and 
are always wlmt they pretend to be. Ladies are so often 
cheated in purchasing, that when they find one thing they 
pan roly’upon they stick to it. 

A Limited Number of suitable advertisements will be in¬ 
serted in “Peterson’s Magazine,” which is the beet medium 
for advertising in the United States, for it has a larger cir¬ 
culation than any other monthly periodical, going to every 
town, village, and cross-roads. Address tbe publisher for 
term*» etc. 


Messrs. J. & TtUon dt Co, Boston, Maas, wil^send a hand¬ 
some box containing assorted sites of Fashionable Initial 
Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, post-paid, to any 
address >n tbe receipt of one dollar. Each box will contain 
as much paper and as many envelopes as its price will boy 
at any fashionable establishment. This will be a great con¬ 
venience to ladies who reside away from the fashionable 
centers, as by sending to Messrs. T. A Co., they will be abk 
to get the latest styles of paper and envelopes, stamped with 
any initial desired, at the same price they would pay if they 
visited the store. Send a dollar for a sample box, and ask 
for Club terms. 

Sarah E. Emswiler says:—“I have used a Wheeler A 
Wilson Sewing-Machine for years, and it has never been a 
day out of repair; have sewed the fiuest cambric and the 
heaviest over-coating; have used one needle over three 
years, and, indeed, never broke but oue out of the original 
dozen that I got with the machine, and that was my fanlt 
* Wheeler A Wilson’ are our politics for the ladies.” 

AMUSEMENTS WITH NUMBERS 

To Tell the Number Thought of by a Person. —Dean 
the person to triple the number, and to Lake half that num¬ 
ber, if tho result is even, tho greater half, if odd. Then de¬ 
sire him to triple tho half, and theu ask how many times it 
contains nine. The number thought of, if even, will con¬ 
tain twice as many units os it does nines, and one more if it 
be odd. Example. —Say tbe number thought of was 5; its 
triple will be 15. The greater half of 15 is 8; if this half is 
tripled we shall have 24, which contains 12 twice. Hie num¬ 
ber thought of will be twice 2, plus 1—that is tosay.5. This 
Is the way I was taught the amusement; but I prefer, as it 
conceals the method better, to tell tho person to think of an 
odd number, and to multiply it by threo, and then add one 
to it and to divide by two, and then to proceed as before. 
Another Way to Tell a Number Thought of. —Tell the person 
to multiply the number thought of by itself, and to remem¬ 
ber the result. Then, ns a separate operation, tell him to 
odd one to tho number thought of, and to multiply that 
by itself. Then ask him to subtract tho first number mul¬ 
tiplied by itself from the second. The difference will be an 
odd number, and the lesser half of it will be the number 
thought of. Example. —Let the number thought of be 10; 
this multiplied by itself gives 100. For the second opera¬ 
tion add 1 to 10, making 11, and multiply 11 by itself; this 
gives 121. The difference of these two is 21, the lesser half 
is 10 , the number thought of. The trick may be varied 
by diminishing tho number by unity, and then multiplying. 
In this case the number thought of will be the greater half 
of tho two numbers after the multiplication. Example.— 
Take 10 again; multiply by itself it gives 100; diminished 
by 1 and multiplied, it gives 81. The difference is 10, tbe 
greater half of which is 10. Another Method of Tdlixy a 
Number Thought of. —Desire the person to triple the number, 
and add 1 to the product, and then to multiply the sum by 
3 again; then bid him add to the product the number thought 
of. The result will be a sum from which, if 3 be subtracted, 
the remainder will be ten times the number thought of 
If the last figure (a cypher) is cut off from the remainder, 
the other figure will indicate the number sought Example. 
—Let the number thought of be 6: the triple is 18; 1 added 
is. 19; the triple of 19 is 57. If 6 be added, it will make S3; 
from this, if 3 be subtracted, the remainder will be 60. Now 
If the cypher on the right be cut off, the remaining flgw* 
will be 6, the number required. This trick may be varied 
in many ways. Thus, after the last operation, you may say, 
add 21. “ The last figure,” you may then say, ** is a 4. Wl 
the result.” You privately subtract 2 from the first flgnre, 
and will be able to announce that 6 was the number 
thought of. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle Soup .—Pat Into a pan a knuckle 
of real, two calves' feet, two onions, a few cloves, peppers, 
allspice, mace, and sweet herbs; cover them with water, 
then tie a thick paper over the pan, and sot it in an oven 
for three hours. When cold, take off the fat very nicely, 
cok the meat and feet into bits an inch and a half square; 
remove the bones and coarse parts, and then put the rest on 
to warm, with a large spoonful of walnut, and one of mush¬ 
room catchup, half a pint of sherry or Madeira wine, and 
the jelly of the meat. When hot, if it requires any further 
aeoeoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, forcomeat- 
balla, and a squeeze of lemon. This is a very easy way, and 
the soup is excellent. 

Nourishing Soup for Invalids .—Boil two pounds lean veal, 
and a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, in a quart of water, 
very slowly, until it becomes of the consistency of cream. 
PSaas it through a fine sieve, and salt it to taste. Flavor it 
with celery-seed, if the taste be liked, or use fresh celery if 
in season. A very small quantity of the seed would suffice. 
It should simmer very slowly, as otherwise the barley does 
not properly amalgamate with the soup. It is called barley 
oreanx, and will not keep more than twenty-four hours. 
Beef may be used instead of veal 

QauliJlowtrSmp. —Cauliflower and butter. Peel the cauli¬ 
flowers, and put thqm in boiling water. When they are 
perfectly soft, strain the water off, and pnt them in tho 
muco-pan again, with some butter. Moisten them with 
water or beef-broth, and finish cooking them. Put some 
•licea of fried bread in the soup, and let the whole boil gently 
wo til it is thick, then serve. 

Cbnde Soup.— Ingredients: White beans, beef-broth, pars¬ 
ley, an d butter. If there be any beAns left from the previous 
day** dinner, pound them up, and make a paste with them, 
adding some beef-broth, butter, and parsley, and then pour 
it over some fried crusts of bread. 

mats, poultry, ito. 

Duek and Turnips .—The duck being drawn, truss it like i 
a fowl; fry it lu butter until nicely browned, then take it j 
out of the sauce-pan, and replace it by turnips cut in equsl 
•licee; when the turnips begin to color, powder them with a 
spoonful of sifted-sugar; stir constantly, and when of a 
proper brown, take them out as you did the duck. In tho 
same butter, and in the same sauce-pan, put some flour, and 
lot it brown also; then mix it with water, or, still better, 
some broth; season it with salt, pepper, and pot-herbs, and 
at the first simmer put back the duck. When it is half- 
cooked, add the turnips, and let it finish slowly: tako out 
the pot-herbs, untie the duck, surround it with turnips, 
skim the gravy, cover it therewith, and serve. 

Beef for Pies.—The neck of beef make capital pies or 
stews. Purchaso four or five ponuds, put into a digester to 
stew gently until tender, then take it out and make Into 
pies; by this method you have first-rate stock for soup, as 
well as your pie or stew. The ox-cheek also makes a very 
good pie for the break fast-table, or for a kitchen-dinner. It 
must be well washed, then gently stewed. When quite 
tender, take ail tho meat from the bones, cut off the white 
■kin on the inside of the month, the rest ent into small 
pieces; add bacon, and, if liked, two or three hard-boiled 
eggs, and season with salt, pepper, one teaspoonfnl of Wor¬ 
cester or Metropolitan sauce. 

Hung Beef— Make a strong brine with bay-salt, saltpetre, 
and pump-wafer. Place in it a piece of ribs of beef, and let 
it lie for nine days. Then hang it in a chimney, in tho smoke 
of wood or saw-dust. When it is nearly diy, w*sh the out¬ 
side with bullock's blood, and when this Is dry, boil it, and 
sennit with'vegetables. 


Guinea-Fowls .—These birds must be very young, for, 
being naturally dry, they are not eatable if more than 
twelve months old; they are generally larded, and served 
plain roasted, rather well done; they are trussed, like the 
common fowl, and require nearly three-quarters of an hour 
to roast. It has very much the flavor of the pheasant, and 
should be allowed to hang as long as it can without being 
too far gone. Serve with a rich, brown gravy, and bread 
sauce; it will take from forty-five to fifty minutes. 

Hash .—Chop the meat fine; put over the fire in a pan 
some sliced mushrooms, parsley, and scallion, moistening 
either with soup-etock or with drippings and water. W r hen 
the mushrooms are cooked, Just before serving, add the 
bash; season it highly; let it warm without boiling, and 
arrange it on a dish in the shape of a dome. If you have 
not meat enough, you can make the dish go farther by 
adding poached jggs. 

vegetables. 

Mushrooms a la Creme.—Trim and rub half a pint of but¬ 
ton mushrooms, dissolve two ounces of butter rolled in flour 
In a stew-pan; then put in the mushrooms, a bunch of pars¬ 
ley, a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful each of white 
pepper and of powdered sugar, shake the pan round for ten 
minutes, then beat np the yolks of two eggs with two table- 
spoonftils of cream, And add by degrees to the mushroo ms ; 
In two or three minutes you can serve them in the sauce. 

Mushrooms on Toast .—Put a pint of mushrooms into a 
stew-pan, with tv^o ounces of butter rolled in flour; add a 
teaspoonful of salt, half a tenspoonftil of white pepper, a 
blade of mace, powdered, and half a teaspoonful of grated 
lemon; stew till the butter is all absorbed, then add as 
much white roux as will moisten the mushrooms; fry * 
slice of bread in butter, to fit the dish, and as soon as the 
mushrooms are tender serve them on the toast. 

7b Stew Mushrooms .—'Trim and rob clean half a pint of 
large button mushrooms; put Into a stew-pan two ounce* 
of butter, shake It over the fire till thoroughly melted; put 
in the mushrooms, a teaspoonful of salt, half as much pep¬ 
per, and a blade of mace pounded; stew till the mushrooms 
are tender, then serve them on a hot dish. They are usually 
sent in as a breakfast-dish, thus prepared in butter. 

Preserving Eggs .—In order to keep well they mast be 
perfectly fresh when packed. Take a stone pot which will 
hold from two to three gallons; pack the eggs close—sharp 
end down; take unslAked lime, one pint, salt, one pint; dis¬ 
solve in sufficient water to cover the eggs. When cold, pour 
over. Br sure that the eggs do not float. They will keep 
all the year. 

7b Keep Horseradish .—To have horseradish in keeping^ 
grate a sufficient quantity during the season, pnt it in bot¬ 
tles, fill up with strong vinegar, cork them tight, and set 
them in a cool place. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fio. l—Walking-Dress or Oreen Silk, made rather long, 
and worn over a plain black silk petticoat; the green skirt 
has one deep flounce scalloped at tho bottom, and trimmed 
with a heading of scallops on each side, and put on with a 
bias band of black silk. Black silk tunic, open in front, and 
very mnch puffed: basque of black silk, very much pointod 
back and front, and trimmed with deep black lace. This 
basque is open in front over the green, high waist, and has 
close coat-sleeves, trimmed with lace. Black velvet bonnet, 
with green plumes. 

Fw. ii. — Evening-Dress or Corn-Colored Silk.— The skirt 
is perfectly plain; over it is worn a very thin white muslin 
over-skirt open at the sides to the waist; this skirt is trim¬ 
med with white blond, nnd is quite long in front; at the 
back it is looped up with a largo bow and ends of the silk. 
Low silk waist with a white over-waist, trimmed yHh 
blond. Wreath of violets on the head. 
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Fig. in.— Walking-Dress of Purple Poplin.— The skirt 
has one deep flounce put on in full plaits; this is headed by 
a plaiting of the poplin, put on above a band of black vel¬ 
vet, having a bias band of :he poplin on each side; tunic of 
the popliu. open and short in front, cut up at the sides, deep 
at the back, and trimmed with a plaiting of the poplin. 
Waistband of bluck velvet, with bows and ends composed of 
black velvet and poplin. The body opens in front, and has 
a collar of black velvet. 

Fio. iv.— House-Dkess of Pearl-Colored Crepe. —The 
skirt is long and quite plain; ft broad scarf of crepe, trim¬ 
med with fringe at the ends, pusses around the waist, crosses 
on the right hip, and is tied in a large bow low down on the 
left side; the waist is plain and open in front, trimmed with 
fringe, and is worn over a white chemisette, with a lace 
rnffle. Rather loug and close sleeves. 

Fig. v.—House or Walking-Dress of Gray PoxoBE.-r-Tbe 
skirt is cut in deep scallops at the bottom and bound w ith 
black, but has no other trimming; the srnull apron-shaped 
upper-skirt it scalloped in the same way. and has a ruffle of 
deep black loco set uuder the edge, and is tied in a large 
bow at the back. Close, high waist, worn under a round 
jacket, trimmed like the upper-skirt. Sow of poppy-colored 
ribbon in the hair. 

Fia. vi.—\Valkjng-Dres8 of Brown Cashmere.—T he un¬ 
der-skirt is trimmed with one deep ruffle of the 6ame plaited 
very full, and has a small heading; the upper-skirt is very 
short and opens at the hack; this, witty the coat-shaped 
paletot, which has wieje sleeves, is trimmed with a plaiting 
like that on the skirt. Ruffles put on in these plaits should 
be made three times as full as the article on which they are j 
placed. 

Fig. yii.—Walking-Press of Gray Delain, Spotted with ; 
Lilac. —The under-skirt has one deep ruffle, put on with 1 
alight fullness; the short upper-skirt, which is longer at the ; 
back than in front, is trimmed with a narrow ruffle, and but I 
slightly gathered up at the sides and at the black. Black ; 
silk paletot, slashed at the hack and under the anna, and ! 
trimmed with a bias band of the silk, heuded with a Dorrow 
gimp, and edged with a twisted silk fringe. Wide sleeves, 
cut in a point. 

General Remarks. —Cashmere and very fine merino will 
be more worn this season than usual. The petticoats aro 
usually of silk, either black or of the color of the dress, and 
the upper-skirt and jacket, or tunic, are of cashmere. One 
of the very prettiest of these autumn costumes that we have 
seen is of a rich brown ; the petticoat is of silk, and has six 
narrow, pinked flounces on the skirt, put on two together; 
the upper-skirt is about three-quarters of a yard deep in 
front, and slopes off to about a yard in depth behind; this 
skirt is trimmed all around w1th a brown silk fringe, and is 
drawn back and looped up on each ride uear the back. The 
waist is high, with coat-sleeves, and is cut with small, square 
basques back and front. Over tin's is worn, out-of-doors, if 
needed, the loose casoque, which has very wide and large 
flowing sleeves, and is slashed up at the sides and the back; 
this cosaque is trimmed with a brown fringe and a full 
quilling of the brown M ( lk pinked. This costume has just 
been imported, and comes from one of the most celebrated 
French houses; nothing can l»e simpler and yet more stylish. 
Black nyiroon, violet, dark-gray, or dark-blue, would look 
equally well, whether worn over a petticoat of their own 
color, or over black. 

Short Dresses are still as popular as ever; but we are 
sorry to say that they nr** now made to touch the ground, 
aud, as they are trimmed beyond the knee, they are cut nar. 
rower than in the spring. The full trimming looks rich 
and el ''nut, but the length of the skirt makes it less tidy 
than w hen worn nn inch or so shorter. Ladies, however, 
willingly rid themselves of the train, and it Is only excep¬ 
tionally that it is seen now, even for great ceremonies in 
the day-time. In the evening, they are the indispensable 


a4junct of dressy toilets, although round dresses are already 
made sometimes. All that depends upon taste. Tbe grandt 
dame wears the train with ease, and will always prefer it to 
the short dress, but it requires much practice, and a natural 
grace which cannot be taught, to look well with the court 
train. 

We must say, however, that brides’ dresses are always 
made train-shaped, the bride not going out on foot, may let 
her dress trail without any uneasiness on that account. So 
also, the bridemaids, if they choose, wear either the long or 
short dress. 

The only thing which cannot be tolerated, is the train- 
shaped dress in the street, whether it trail in the dust, or 
whether it be gathered up in a heap, it will always appear 
ungainly. It looks lady-like only when It can be sj<read 
out at ease upon a carpet without any drend of stain or dust. 

Luxury could not well increase in female toilets; for some 
years past it has been making too rapid progress, but it 
seems that it is spreading more and more, and each day be¬ 
comes more absorbing. 

Materials and Trimmings, formerly confined to evening 
toilets, now appear In full daylight. Even the simplest cos¬ 
tumes, that is, those which, by their material, pretend to b* 
no more than demi-toilet, have most elaliornte patterns and 
trimmings. Velvet ribbon is profusely used for trimmings 
on all materials, nnd one of the newest styles of making 
deep flonnees, is to place perpendicular bands of velvet rib¬ 
bon of any width that suits the taste (it should not he lest 
than one inch in width, however.) between the plaiting* of 
the flounces. A very little gold is sometimes used on Mack 
trimmings, bnt it is not in good style to use it to*' Jai i>My. 
Fringes are very much used, and nothing can be j-rettier 
tlmn the little narrow* moss-fringe, which is so soft, nnd can 
either be used alone, or as the bending of a longer fringe. 
Among the new shades are the olives, chestnuts, maroons, 
prunes, various wine-colors, blues, grays, etc., too numesom 
to mention. 

Bonnets are really beginning to Ire bonnets, with front*, 
crowns, and capes; and though, |»erhaps, they mny not be as 
becoming os the tnfts of lacc, flowers nnd feathers, so long 
worn and known by that name, yet they have the fomsl* 
mind of novelty, and in some instances are very eoqnettiih- 
iooking. Of one thing the milliners will be glad, they can¬ 
not be easily made by amateur fingers. 

Mantles, Casaques, and Paletots, are made either half 
loose or tight, as suits the figure of the wearer. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Little Boy’s Dress of Gray KrEFFrHiT.r.—'Th* 
trousers are short und loose; the coat is IHtcd at the waist, 
and made with a rolling collar; gray felt liat. 

Fia. it.— Intant’s Dress of Witite Naxsook, trimmed 
down the front nnd at the sides with raffles of Nnnsook, 
edged with narrow Valenciennes; the ruffles ore fastened it 
either side with 1 k>wb of white rihlron. 

Fia. m.— Dress for a Little Girl. —The green cashmere 
skirt is made to fall in very full plaits; the over-<in«sisef 
black and green plaid cashmere, looped up at the riiH, and 
trimmed with fringe; the wnM is low, 1ms a small l^rthe 
and pointed basques l>elow the waist; white muslin under- 
body. with long sleeves. 

Fio. rv.— Pongee Dress of Light-Brown, for a Tory® 
Girl. —The skirt is trimmed with three ruffles, not mads 
very full, and headed by two rows of brown ve’vet: the 
tunic slopes away from the front, is quite deep nt the back. 
And Is trimmed to correspond with the skirt: at the side* 
are panniers, looped hack with a Ih>w of brown velvet. 
Ronnd waist, open in front with rrrerg , ornamented lik« 
the skirt. Long ennt-slaeves. rather lonse at the l^nd. Hot 
of light-brown straw, trimmed with field daisie* and brow* 
ribbon. 
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FAB FROM HOME. 

BT IBANK LBS BENEDICT. 


They had been up to Trinita di Monti to 
listen to the nuns singing, and Gary Wil¬ 
loughby managed very artfully, as he thought, 
to lose the rest of the party, and hare Miriam 
Vaughn to himself on the way home. But 
speedy punishment for his deceitful works 
overtook him in the form of one of Miriam’s 
numerous caprices, the name of whioh was at 
all times legion. 

She declared that they must go down the 
hundred stone steps of famous memory, and 
so reach the Piazza di Spagna. Expostulation 
was useless, therefore Qary submitted. But 
he did lift up his voice in smothered wrath 
when Miriam stopped midway in the descent, 
and informed him that, in spite of history and 
newspaper writers, she did not believe, never 
had believed, and never would believe there 
were a hundred steps, unless he counted them 
in her presence then and there., Down she sat 
on the stones, regardless of her velvet walking- 
dress, and the stares of a party of decorous 
English, and announced her intention of not 
stirring from the spot until her wish was grati¬ 
fied. She looked so handsome in her wicked¬ 
ness, that though Willoughby felt more angry 
with her than he had ever done in his life, 
furious as she had many times made him, he 
was conscious of an insane desire to smother 
her with kisses without mercy or space for 
repentance. 

8he was not a fairy of a creature to whom 
such tricks would have seemed natural; she 
was rather a stately-looking damsel, and, I am 
happy to say, she did not possess blondp hair; 
nor was it bronze, nor did it even have red 
reflections on it; glossy, luxuriant, and very 
dark chestnut one pould admire it without 
being reminded of golden dyes, or poisonous 
acids, or anything else disagreeable. 

Gary was fearfally in love, but he could not 
quite forget that he was past thirty, nor con- 
Vol. LVIIL—22 


sent willingly to make a spectacle of himself 
by marching up the steps, then down, and 
counting the numbers in a loud voice for a 
bevy of insular wanderers to stare at. 

“Are you going?” asked Miss Vaughn. 

He began to expostulate. 

“Never mind all that,” said she. “I want 
A plain answer to a plain question.”* 

He urged her to go home; he told her they 
should make a paragraph in some scribbler’s 
letter; he pouted—he ill-treated his mustache; 
she only said, 

“To go or not to go? Don’t stand here 
growling at me—people will think we are mar¬ 
ried. I’d rather be a paragraph in a news¬ 
paper!” 

This avowal made him look so reproachful 
and hurt, as it might any man whose betrothed 
uttered a sentiment so atrocious, that she burst 
out laughing; then he waxed angry again,and 
muttered something about “reaching limits, 
and unpardonable arrogance, and the like.” 

“Do you mean to go?” she asked, her voice 
grown ominously quiet. “You can quarrel 
with me after at your leisure, when you get 
your breath back.” 

“But, Miriam-” 

“ It is time for me to be at home,” she in¬ 
terrupted. “Once* more—are you going? It 
may be a little thing, it may be a silly one, but 
I have chosen it as a test. We have quarrelqd 
more than enough lately.” 

He gave one last pull at his mustache, cast 
upon her what the novels would call “a stony 
glare,” and set his foot on the step above the 
one where she was seated. * 

“You are to count,” said she, “from here to 
the top; then begin from where I am, and count 
to the bottom.” 

“Ope!” groaned Willoughby, looking back 
at the Britishers, who were still staring; but 
there were four tall women and one gray- 
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haired fat man—no chance of knocking any¬ 
body down. 

“ Have you started ?” demanded Miss Vaughn. 

“Didn’t I shout—one?” retorted he. i 

“Oh, you did! Then two comes next.” 

“Two,” repeated her victim; “three,” and 
pushed his long legs up another step. “Four— 
five.” 

“Gary,” she called, in the most amiable 
tone; he never turned his head. “Gary!” 

“Nine—ten,” howled Willoughby, two des¬ 
perate now to heed lookers-on. 

“Come back here this instant,” commanded 
his tormentor; and back he went, and stood 
before her, wearing a more reproachful look 
than ever—and she rewarded him for his obe¬ 
dience by going into a hearty fit of laughter. 
“You weren’t Actually off?” she asked, as soon 
as she could speak. “You dear old boy—what 
a goose a man in love always is! Don’t you 
know that’s not the way to manage me? You 
ought tb~have gone straight home and left me 
to pout.” 

A very foolish little affair from first to last, 
which certainly ought to have made no Berious 
difficulty between the pair; but you and I 
learned in the days when we made love, or 
Were made love to, according to our sex, that 
the trifles most frequently caused real trouble, 
and more heartaches, were found in a bit of 
folly not worth noticing, than in all the grave 
causes for offence which we may have given or 
received. 

Willoughby burst into fretful upbraiding. 
She stopped laughing, and went back to the 
sentence he muttered as he began climbing 
the steps. 

“You said I had reached the ftirtherest 
limit—be good enough to explain that remark¬ 
able speech.” 

, He did not; but he rehearsed the story of 
her coquetries, of her caprices, of all tho 
wrongs he had suffered at her hands during 
that Roman winter, in which they had been so 
happy, notwithstanding their troubles, and he 
made himself more angry by his eloquence, 
and roused her temper, too. 

“Is that an epic?” she asked. "It certainly 
is as long as the story that tiresome old JEneas 
told Queen Dido—and I’m not in a mood for 
poetry.” 

“I believe you have no feeling whatever!” 
he exclaimed; “not a shadow.” 

“ It is well you are finding it out in time,” 
said she; and then for ten minutes they quar¬ 
reled outrageously, getting so far away from 
the original cause of disagreement, and in such 


a state of excitement, that neither could have 
remembered how the difficulty began. 

They agreed about one thing at last—that 
there was no chance for happiness to either 
if their engagement continued, it was better 
that it should be broken; and by this time 
they were both in a white rage, so intense 
tbatjit seemed composure to themselves and to 
each other. I have told this lightly, and yet 
it gives one a heartache to write such things; 
they hold a warning lesson, too, if only the 
young could be made to see it. 

“ This was What you wanted,” Willoughby 
said. “You never meant to marry me any 
more than you did the dupes before me—you 
are utterly without heart or conscience! I 
suppose, American' woman like, you want to 
sell yourself for a foreign coronet.” 

“ What I may meah, or want, canhot concern 
you now,” Miriam answered. “It is plain 
that you ought hot to marry me; you need 
for a wife some baby or slave, who will hive 
no will but yours—go find her! Educate an 
I orphan; teach her to look up to you and say 
| with Eve, *My author And disposer,’ that would 
I suit you exactly.” 

“ Many thanks for the counsel,” said he; 
“I’ll hot forget ft! I see no other hope for 
me. At least, a girl ydung enough and hum¬ 
bly enough bofn nbt to tie spoiled from her 
cradle, might be kept'from the influences that 
have turned you and the women of your time 
into what you are.” 

“I am going hotno now,” Miss Vanghn ob¬ 
served. “Be good enough to give me your 
arm down the Steps—We may as well keep up 
a pretence of decent breeding for the benefit 
of lookers-on.” 

Then they quarreled a little more, then they 
started down the precipitous descent, and 
though his ears rang, and his byes were dixxy 
with pain, and he knew that the best dream 
of bis life had come to an end, Gary found 
himself insanely counting each step as he set 
his foot on it, and he wished impiously (hat 
they might faH headlong and reach destruc¬ 
tion at the bottom. 

But they gained the i&pavbd square at 
length, and then, leaning against one of the 
great masses of masonry, they came upon two 
wandering minstrel-girls, who had paused to 
rest a little !n their Weary employment of 
earning bibcchi enough to bay food and Shel¬ 
ter before evening. # 

Miriam caught sight of them first, and in 
fhe midst of her amger and prfeocqopation hhe 
could not help pausing to admire; the wlstfril. 
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mournftil faces,' perhaps, touched 4 deeper 
chord in her heart than they would at another 
time have done. The elder girl was holding 
her violin to her bosom, looking straight be¬ 
fore her with an absent, far-off gase, as if 
questioning the life which had been so gloomy 
and hard; and the child beside her, possibly 
accustomed to such moods, stood clinging 
silently to her dress, her head bowed, and her 
great eyes filled with a sorrowful wisdom that 
no child’s eyes should have, fixed upon the 
pair who approached. 

“ There is yonr orphan,” Miriam said, bit¬ 
terly, to her companion. “Indeed, a pair— 
Fate has thrown a choice in your /way,” 

“ I shall accept the omen,” he answered. 

Miriam went up to the girls, and he followed. 

“You look tired,’ 1 she said, to the elder, in 
Italian. 

The girl started nervously, and the little one 
answered in broken dialect, 

“She is very tired, and I’m hungry.” 

“If on are not Homans?” Miriam said. 

“No, signora,” returned the elder girl; “we 
are Savoyards.” 

“Grandmother died, and the kids died, and 
they drove us out of the cottage,” explained 
the little one volubly. 

“Never mind,” the other whispered. 

“But I do'mind,” Miriam said. “I want to 
hear.” 

She made them tell their little story; Wil¬ 
loughby stood by, wedring an indifferent man¬ 
ner, which roused her to fresh anger. A mo¬ 
ment before she had been so. softened that one 
kind word from him would have led her to 
attempt a reconciliation. 

“I am doing this on your account,” she said 
So him in English. “I Want to help Fate in her 
efforts in.your behalf.” 

“You are very good,” he replied; “I can 
help fcnyself. Will yon go home now ?” 

“ Thanks-rl’U not trouble you! I see our 
carriage at the English stationer’s. ;Fll leave 
you with your orphans/’ 

“Then yon mean this.to be the end?” he 
waid. 

“ As we agreed. I am glad—so are you/’ 

“VeryI” be exclaimed. “I’ll make yonr 
cruel jest good. I mill- accept the care of these 
children, that I swear.” 

“And I am witness ef the oath,” she re¬ 
turned. “Good-morning, Mr. Willoughby, and 
good-by.” 

She walked rapidly away aoross the square. 
Be did not offer.to fellow log an instant: when 
he did, she ordered him imperiously back. 


• “We are strangers,” she said; “these 
attempts-at civility are an intrusion.” 

So be stood still and watched her till she 
reached her carriage, saw her enter, saw her 
drive away, and knew that the end had come. 
No matter how it had been brought about, 
the dream was over; neither could ever pardon 
or forget; he was to try now wha{ life would 
be without Miriam Vaughn. 

He was roused from his troubled reflections 
by "a pull at his coat. He looked down and saw 
the child with her wistful eyes raised to his 
face; the elder had already turned and was 
walking away. 

“ I’m so hungry,” pleaded the child in her 
pretty, broken Italian. “Shall I sing for you?” 

“Call your sister back,” Willoughby said; 
and as she flew off in obedience, he thought, 
“I’ll keep my word, at least so far as taking 
care of them-is concerned—I believe it was 
meant.” 

The two girls returned; the child too full of 
her childish wants to think of anything else; 
but the elder looked fairly sullen, as if this 
nomadio life, with toil added, and worse yet, 
this depending on charity for sustenance, hurt 
her pride, and in her ignorant way she rebelled 
against the decrees of Fate as imperiously as a 
poet, or a ruined kaiser could do. 

“I want yon to come in an honr to the 
palazso Piano—” 

“It’s an.the Corso,” interrupted the child; 
but the elder girl put up her Anger in sign for 
her to stop, though she did not move her eyes 
from Willoughby’s face. 

“You know where it is? You must ask 

for-” he had taken a card from bis pocket, 

but hesitated, suddenly remembering that the 
words engraved would, probably, be hiero¬ 
glyphics to them. 

“I ean read,” the girl said, so haughtily 
that the tone reminded him of Miriam Vaughn. 

.“Then come and ask for me,” he replied. 
“Don’t fail, and—you must take this in the 
meantime.” 

The child was eagerly snatching the money 
he held out; but her sister pulled her back, 
saying* 

“ We haven’t earned it. I didn’t play—we’ll 
not take it// • 

But Willoughby tossed the silver to the child 
and. hurried eff, recollecting only that he and 
Miriam were parted foretter, and that his last 
hold on youth and its hopes had been wrenched 
away. 

A week later, Gary Willoughby stood in sight 
of the pyramids, and watched the sun sink red 
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and burning into the mysterious silence of the 
desert beyond, and with a loathing “of love, 
and life, and all things/* turned his faoe reso¬ 
lutely toward the East, striving always to lease 
memory, as he had hope, behind. 

It was only a month after that, one morning 
when the American letters came in, Miriam 
Vaughn and her step-mother 'found that For¬ 
tune's wheel had taken a spiteful turn, and 
crushed them cruelly under its heaviest spokes. 
Their wealth had disappeared as suddenly as 
something enchanted, as treasures in this 
country have a trick of doing, and the first 
thing was to get back to America. That was 
Mrs. Vaughn’s decision, that is, if her com¬ 
plaints, tears, counter-resolves, could be said 
to hold one, and as far as the weakly woman 
and her brood of fledglings were concerned, 
Miriam considered it best. For her own part, 
she had neither tears nor murmurs; she was 
not resigned, nor was she overwhelmed; she 
was ready to do battle with life and win her 
way. There would be enough for her step¬ 
mother to elothe and keep a roof over her chil¬ 
dren's heads—her relations must help about 
the rest. Miriam determined to remain in Eu¬ 
rope for the present—to be a governess, if she 
could find a situation. Of course, Mrs. Vaughn 
went into hysterics, but Miriam brought her 
out, and proved that there was nobody to take 
care of her. Mrs. Vaughn’s relatives naturally 
would not choose to support her, if she would 
allow them, and she had no kindred of her 
own, except the ill-conducted troop of half- 
brothers and sisters; unless it might be a wild 
slip of a midshipman, who called her cousin, 
but whom she had not seen sinoe a school-boy. 

Miriam’s plans were quickly conceived and 
settled, the necessary letters written; and by 
the time Mrs. Vaughn was ready to start under 
the escort of some acquaintance on her home¬ 
ward journey, Miriam was prepared to set forth 
in a different direction and begin her battle. 

She was going back to . Tuscany, so fall of 
memories of girlish happiness and triumphs. 
Out on the hill-road that leads to Fiesole, in 
one of the pleasant villas scattered along it, 
lived an English lady, who had formerly been 
Miriam’s governess. She had charge’ of some 
Russian prince’s daughter, two or three Eng¬ 
lish girls, and a few Italians; cammanding out¬ 
rageous prices, and able to live in comfort, 
and, better than aH, she wps a real woman, 
and Miriam could trust to her judgment and 
kindness. 

Once more Miriam descended at the Floren¬ 
tine station, was put into a carriage, said fare¬ 


well to her friends, drove down the Cascine 
road toward the beautiftal city, and looked 
about, wondering that everything could have 
remained so unchanged, while her life had 
been desolated by such cruel tempests—It is so 
difficult for youth in its unconscious egotism to 
learn that a drop of water is of no consequence 
in the ocean! 

She passed through the city, out of the gates, 
and was hurried away to her new home. I 
might make a sensational point here* I sap- 
pose, but it would be wasted—you know what 
she found when she reached Mrs. Osborne's 
villa. As the carriage stopped before the 
veranda, a child’s merry laugh roused her. 
She glanced out; a little girl was playing-with 
a dog, and near by, leaning against a pillar, 
and looking straight before her with an absent 
gaze, stood a girl of perhaps fifteen. Miriam 
and Gary Willoughby’s charges had again met 
by one of those mysterious laws which we call 
chance, but which never fail, never vary from 
their oourse, remorselessly bringing us to the 
people whom we are to meet, bringing them to 
us, with the whole portion of trouble or plea¬ 
sure they are to force into our lives. 

Late that night, Mrs. Osborne and her neir 
assistant sat talking together; and when every¬ 
thing connected with future arrangements had 
been completed, Mrs. Osborne began giving 
some account of her pupils, while Miriam list- 
ened in silence. 

“But they are of slight consequence,” Mrs. 
Osborne said, dismissing the Russian, the 
English girls, and the Italians, with brief 
comment. 

“ I have a real romancer-1 shall tell it tl 
you.” 

Miriam looked less interested than a woman 
ought at such a promise; but Mrs. Osborne 
would not be discouraged. 

“ Last year I became well acquainted with 
a wealthy American gentleman, a Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby ; young and handsome—you see I 
want to put in all the details that make my 
history like a novel 1 A few weeks since he 
wrote me from Rome, to say that he waB start¬ 
ing for the Bast, telling me that he wished to 
plaee two Savoyard girls, under my care. I 
was to educate them. In tfaree.years he should 
return; and I gathered.that he meant to edtr 
cate the Older for his wife, though she is not 
to know it. My. dear, he offered me a small 
fortune. I telegraphed, ‘Yes,* and on the pair 
came—-the oddest wild creatures, but fall of 
capabilities and promise, and prouder than 
Lucifer.” 
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Miriam tried to say wbat was proper, but 
foiled so signally, that to avoid an appearance 
of mystery she told her whole story, and it 
was agreed that Gary Willoughby was not to 
know she was there. 

“ These girls are 4o be you* special charge,” 
Mrs. Osborne said. “IWr mother’s name 
was Despard—a French waman. They are to 
be called so—Nina and Fanchon; and nobody 
but ourselveB need know their history.” 

Miriam began her duties in a season of 
greater exigency than either she or Mrs. Os¬ 
borne imagined, for before the morning dawned, 
little Fanchon was taken alarmingly ilL The 
ehild wm removed the next day to a little house 
near the villa, lest the other pnpils should be 
alarmed, though there was nothing contagious 
in her malady, and over her sick bed Miriam 
and Nina began their .companionship. 

In ten days the beautiful creature was carried 
away to the burying-ground, and Nina Despard 
went almo&t mad with the tumultuous grief 
which belongs to a nature like hers. 

Miriam had taken upon herself a weary task, 
but she did not fafter; and when at last tho 
girl’s struggles and despair ended in a serious 
illness, Miriam watched over her day and 
night, so that when Nina came back to life, 
she was ready to center upon her new friend 
all the passionate love which had been her 
sisters. 

You will think that after presenting Miriam 
Vaughn to you in her willfhlness and pride, I 
am now turning her into perfection. No such 
thing. She was true to her character—just as 
foil of faults as ever; but she was a strong, 
earnest woman at heart, and from the time 
destiny had forced exertion upon her, she had 
been eager for Ihe fray, and never once thought 
of being oast down or helpless. Of course, in 
her conduct toward Nina, she had a feeling of 
martyrdom, such as woman like. She would 
do her best by this girl; she would develop her 
mind and heart; and when the season of pro¬ 
bation was ended, she would give her up to 
Gary Willoughby, and say, “I have done this— 
have 1 earned your forgiveness? Receive your 
wife at my hands, and be happy.” 

And for herself after? Oh, no matter) she 
had nothing left in the future. It was all 
arranged for her—duties like the present, a 
home with Mrs. Osborne, dreary spinsterhood, 
or, perhaps, death—if that would only come. 

You can. imagine how the days passed with 
her, grew into weeks, months, even years, with 
seasons of passive endurance, stubborn obsti¬ 
nacy, active rebellion—the whole dreary round 


which we fight ever and over before we learn 
to accept existence on a higher plane, to bear 
this world’s hardens because they are right— 
the very trials needed for the growth of our 
souls. 

Outwardly she had a quiet, monotonous ex¬ 
istence, never making any sign to old friends, 
receiving no letters even, save an occasional 
one from her step-mother, which was always a 
sort of mental blister-plaster of complaints and 
reproaches. 

Three years went by; Nina Despard was 
eighteen, and Miriam called herself ancient— 
she was twenty-four. She was astonished to 
find that she was neither wrinkled or gray¬ 
haired, and somewhat resented the faot. As I 
do not believe that any human being can pos¬ 
sibly go on suffering always, night and day, 
for three years, in spite of romanee and poetry, 
I am not ashamed to confess that Miriam found 
there was a good deal left in life after the first 
glory has worn off it By this time, she could 
write on her heart the words which La Val- 
liere inscribed on the door of her eonvent cell, 
“Not happy, but content;” though it was oon- 
tentment of a higher sort than solitude and a 
recluse’s prayers can ever give, for she had 
constant oooupation, and the pleasure of feel¬ 
ing that she was of use, and had work to her 
hand, however humble and confined the sphero. 

It was summer once more. The pnpils, had 
gone away for their season of relaxation; Mrs. 
Osborne had been ordered to the Baths of 
Lucca, and had taken her Russian princess 
with her—a dreadful white elephant that 
princess was, with brains like a sponge—and 
Miriam and Nina Despard were living*quietly 
at the villa, amusing themselves after their 
own fashion. 

And one day a surprise came into the house 
in the shape of Miriam’s handsome cousin, Ned 
Vangfan, now a first lieutenant attached to the 
Mediterranean squadron, andlikely to be within 
reach of Miriam for a year. 

Ned had just come from America, and could 
give her news of everybody and everything; 
was delighted to see her; vowed her handsomer 
than ever; promised that she should not con¬ 
tinue, what he called her slavery, many years, 
and so forth, both talking nineteen to the dozens 
as was natural. 

Bat the door opened, and as it closed quickly, 
Ned sprung up with a smothered exclamation, 
and Miriam said, 

“Who was it?” 

“The most beautiful creature I ever set eyes 
on!” cried the inflammable lieutenant. 
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“My pupil, Mademoiselle Nina, I suppose,” 
Miriam explained. “Come out into the garden, 
we shall find her there; she's very shy, but a 
charming girl—-not a hit missish.” 

Ned followed Miriam willingly enough, aild 
they came upon Nina seated in an arbor, mak¬ 
ing an unconscious picture under the dowering 
vines in her simple white dress. 

“You are not .to run away,” Miriam said. 
“Nina, this is the cousin 1 have told you about 
so often; you must not feel that he is a stranger.” 

“Indeed, I shall not,” Nina replied, with a 
childish eagerness, prettily at variance with 
her appearance. “ J am glad you have come, 
Mr. Yaughn, for now I shall have some one to 
tell how good she has been to me.” 

“Why, are you English?” asked Ned, in 
wonder. 

“No, but she speaks the language as if she 
were,” Miriam said. 

“Thanks to her,” cried Nina. “I have to 
thank her for everything—everything!” and in 
her foreign way she caught Miriam’s two hands 
and kissed them; and Ned felt—-well, as an ex-' 
citable man does feel when he sees a lovely girl 
wasting kisses on one of her own sex. 

They spent a delightful morning, and it was 
not until Ned had gone, promising to return 
the next day, that Miriam recollected she had j 
not behaved with the oeution a governess ought ! 
to havesho^wn. She sat down at once and wrote j 
a full account to Mrs. Osborne, and sent word 
to her cousin that,he must not come again till 
she gave him leave. 

“There is no reason why your oousin should 
not visit you,” Mrs. Osborne replied; “ because 
we are school-teachers we need not be dragenB. 
In Mr. Willoughby’s last letter, he says he 
wants Nina to begin to see people; besides, I 
suppose she will not be long undeV our cure 
now—he will be in Florence in about a month.” 

Miriam had a return of her old wakeful 
nights, but She scolded her nerves well far 
their folly, and finally brought herself to be¬ 
lieve that (Jary Willoughby was no more to her 
than the other people connected with that past 
which had beeu so long dead and buried. 

Glad of anything that took her away from 
thought, she welcomed Ned’s visits, and Ned 
made himself wonderfully agreeable. He found 
saddle horses, and they taught Nina to ride; 
he caused them to make pleasant little pilgrim¬ 
ages; he persuaded them into the city to visit 
galleries and churches; he spent half his time 
at the villa on one pretext or another; and 
Miriam, fortified by Mrs. Osborne’s permission, 
never dreamed of any harm. 


Concerning Willoughby, Miriam and her 
charge had seldom talked; the girl had seen 
so little of him, that beyond gratitude for his 
kindness, she had no feeling whatever. At first, 
indeed, the burden of his goodness seemed to 
make her irritable, and during the months im¬ 
mediately succeeding her sister’s death, she 
had been rebellious, and often threatened te 
go off and earn her own living, rather than be 
dependant on the bounty of a stranger. 

But when a fortnight of this pleasant com¬ 
panionship had gone by, Miriam was roused 
to thought again, and saw that both she and 
Mrs. Osborne had been unwise. 

Some eager words which Ned spoke one night 
as he was leaving the villa, wakened her. It 
was plain that his quick fancy was touched— 
as if that dreaming, passionate Nina had woven 
a romance, too! Miriam felt miserable and 
wicked. If Gary were to return and find that 
the girl’s affection had been stolen from him, 
how furious ho would be; he would believe it 
Miriam’s work. She nearly went mtd at the 
bare idea. 

“I want to come in,” She said, tapping at 
Nina’s door, with a sudden retolvo in her mind. 

“Come, my best,” Nina answered; and the 
went in and found the girl seated by the open 
window in tbe moonlight, looking so beautiful, 
that she seemed something mere than human. 

Miriam sat down and began to talk, gra^ 11 *^ 
leading the conversation where she wanted it 
to rest. She considered it right that, without 
speaking plainly, she should warn Nina what 
Willoughby might reasonably expect on his 
return; 

Talking ef a novel they had lately read, 
helped her—novels are always useful! It was 
a case not dissimilar te Nina’s own; bat Miriam 
was distressed and alarmed when the girl pro- 
nounoed very decided opinions. 

’ **A worn An doesn’t love from duty or grati¬ 
tude, Miriam,” she said. “1 could not hart 
loved that man.” 

“But she had an opportunity to repay years 
of kindness; she could itaeke this man’s hap¬ 
piness in return for all he had done,” Mirim 
urged. 

“That sounds very grand,” Nina said, im¬ 
patiently ; “but if she had to break her own 
heart to make her guardian happy, he was a 
brute if he would adcept the sacrifice.” 

MBut, Nina—” 

‘ “Barling Americana,” the girl broke in, “I 
can’t reason, but I am in the right. See, if 1 
had been t he girl, 1 would have slaved for that 
man, begged for him, given my life for his; 
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but marry where I did not love—never! It 
would be a sin; he could not be happy—never!” 

Miriam crept away to her room, feeling that 
it woiild be worse than useless- to pursue the 
conversation, and alone*, in the stillness, she 
prayed God that Gary might be led to forgive 
her if by her thoughtlessness she had again 
endangered his hopes of paaoe. She must tell 
Ned the whole truth, aqd beg him not to come 
to the house any more* He only knew that 
Nina was an orphan, with a rich guardian; if 
he had heard the man’s name, it meant nothing 
to him, as he had never known Willoughby; 
besides, when she did ohapoe to mention him, 
Nina’s words would have implied that he was 
an elderly man—thirty is elderly to fifteen. 

The next morning, as Miriaip was sitting in 
the library, she heard a carriage drive upf and 
a moment after a servant, entered to say that 
a gentleman wished to see Mrs. Osborne. 
Miriam knew who it probably was—an, Eng¬ 
lishman thpt had a niece to plaoe at the sohooL 
Mrs. Osborne had written Miriam he /would 
come, and she was to see him, and make all 
arrangements in her employer’s name. 

“You may show him in,” Miriam said. 

The servant went out. Presently the dooy 
opened, and Miriam looking up in the dim 
light, found herself fgee to face with Gary 
Willoughby. 

“They tell mo Mrs. Osborne is from home,” j 
he said, bowing courteously, and speaking in j 
French. “I suppose it is to mademoiselle I 
am to apply for the information I desire.” 

She was dizzy and faint, but she would not 
give away to- her folly; she would be the staid, 
middle-aged governess suitable to the occasion. 

She rose from her seat and walked toward 
him, saying, “I can tell you everything. First, 
I will say, how do you do, Mr. Willoughby ?” 

“ Miss Vaughn!” he cried. “ Is it really you ? ” 

“I am Mrs. Osborne’s head governess,” she 
explained. “ I have been for three years. She 
is at the baths; you were not expected so 
soon. Your ward is well, and will be glad to 
see you.” 

He was staring wildly at her. She could see 
that these three cruel years had changed him 
somewhat; he looked elder, sterner; but it was 
Gary’s face still. Ahf changed or not, it was 
nothing to her—she was hie cast-off lore! ' 

“Is it really yon I” he reflected. 

“It really is,” she answered. “Explana¬ 
tions are always tedious! I lost my money 
ages ago, and have been here ever since. 
Please sit down.” 

He seated himself near her speechlessly. 


“Nina is well,” she went on, “and very 
beautiful. We have done our best by her—we. 
trust you will be satisfied.” 

She tried to say it in the monotonous voice 
Mrs. Osborne could assume, and to sit up rigid 
a^a governess ought. 

“You—you—” Willoughby began, and 
could get no further. “I can’t understand,”, 
he fairly groaned. 

“It seemed an odd chance,” Miriam an¬ 
swered, still in Mrs. Osborne’s voice. “ When 
I came here I had no idea of finding your 
ward. I have tried to do my duty—I need no 
thanks. I have been well paid.” 

“ Have I gone mad!” exclaimed Willoughby. 
“It can’t bo you—obliged to teach—to-” 

“I suppose you think I am not fit,” she 
broke in, forgetting Mrs. Osborne’s voice, and 
speaking rather sharply. “I am a good dual 
changed since you knew ms*” 

She had not meant to make one allusion to 
the past; she had intended to be business-like 
and proper; but she found herself sadly shaken 
; and astray. 

She thought he mattered, “Poor Miriam!” 

\ The idea of enduring his pity was more than 
! she could bear. 

“ I will take you to Mademoiselle Deepard,” 
she said. “I think U right to tell you some¬ 
thing, for which you may blame me. My cousin 
Edward has visited us frequently of late-” 

“ Po you mean that lfi*a has fallen in love 
with him!” he interrupted, in his turn. 

“I don’t know that; it was only yesterday 
that it occurred to me. I hqd been indiscreet. 
I wish you to know, if you cun be made to be¬ 
lieve it, that I had no disloyal thought toward 
you in permitting this acquaintance.” 

til desired her p see people,” he said; 
“there is no occasion for excuses.” 

“You are very good,” returned she, with 
ungoverness-like haughtiness. “I will let 
Mademoiselle Nina know that yon have come.” 

He started up as she was rising, and stood 
before her. 

“Is this the way you meet me!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “After all these years-” 

« How else should I meet you?” was the con¬ 
clusion she put to his sentanos. 

“You are still unforgiving—yon still hate 
me!” 

“ A governess never indulges in extremes of 
feeling,” said she, with acid sweetness. “You 
forget that we have done with the past—we 
meet on very different terms.” 

“And whose doing was it?”"he asked, an- 
1 grily. 
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“I thought then it was yours,” she replied; 
“I have since learned that we were both to 
blame. But it does not matter. If there is 
anything to be forgiven on either side, let as 
do it and fbrget.” 

His face was turned away, so that she could 
not see how it changed under her chilling 
words. The spasm of emotion passed—he 
looked hard and stern again. 

“I beg your pardon for being so slow to 
adopt your decorous line of conduct,” he said. 
“I should like to see my ward. No, don’t ring, 
I would rather meet her unexpectedly.” 

“She is in the garden,” Miriam answered; 
“I will show you the way.” 

She walked out of the room, and he followed. 
They passed through the hall and garden-paths 
in silence, and came upon the summer-house. 

“ She is there, writing a letter,” Miriam an¬ 
nounced, pointing toward the entrance. 

She looked into the arbor as she spoke—Wil¬ 
loughby looked, too. Nina was there, certainly, 
but not writing; Ned Vaughn was holding her 
h&qds in his, and she was saying, 

“ You must go away now—I shall tell Miriam 
myself.” 

“ And you love me? You will never be wor¬ 
ried into marrying that man?” he pleaded. 

“ If he is as good and noble as I believe him, 
he will not wish it, when I tell him the simple 
truth,” Nina answered# 

Miriam, aghast and almost faint at the un¬ 
expected scene, felt a hand upon her arm, felt 
herself drawn swiftly from the spot; and when 
she could in the least collect her senses, she 
found that she had been placed on a rustic 
chair, a long distance from the summer-house, 
and Uary Willoughby was standing before her, 
with folded arms, looking fixedly into her face. 


“ I don’t know what to say,” she faltered. 

“ I can’t explain—you will never believe me, . 
and I can’t blame you.” 

| « Miriam,” she heard him say, “you trained 

| a wife for me, and then went to sleep and 
t allowed a wolf to seise my lamb.” 

! She was blinded with tears, but as well as 
I she could see his face, she thought he was 
! smiling, and that his features had brightened 
till every trace of these three weary years had 
faded from them. She could not speak—could 
not look up again ; she buried her face in her 
hands, and sat waiting his condemnation. 

“Miriam,” he said, “before I had been gone 
a month rewrote to you—I have written twice 
since. Did you know it?” 

She shook her head. 

“ f know how wrong, how unmanly I was. I 
loved you, but, oh! I love you better now. I 
beg you to forgive me! I meant to discover 
what had become of you; but I had no hope 
that life would grant me a meeting like this. 
Speak to me. Can you forgive me?” 

He was at her feet, he was kissing her 
hands, uttering her name wildly, wailing out 
the story of his suffering and penitence. 

“Say that I need not go—that you wiUtiy 
to love me again! Miriam! Miriam!” 

The anguish in his voice restored her con¬ 
sciousness; she leaned her head upon his hand, 
as he took hers, and whispered, 

[ “ I never forgot the old lesson—I have no 

[ need to learn.” 

t And half an hour after, Ned Vaughn and 
j Nina, passing down the garden-walk, came 
I upon this couple; and there they all stood, a 
| group so happy that I am sorry to leave their 
! companionship, and fall back once more on 
k reality. 


LINES. 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHXTrilLD. 


I hats not cast thy horoscope 
By strangs and planetary role; 

But well I know shines Mara the brave, 

And Venae mild and beautiful. 

I see thy fa tore stretching far, 

Ambition finds a noble soope, 

And life’s realities more bright, 

More brilliant, than were sung by Hope. 

But clouds thy sky will sometimes dim, 

And adreraeSwiuds thy bark will toss; 

And thou, ’mid friendship’s sweets and gains, 
May count, perhaps, some bitter loss. 


But courage and a soul serene. 

Shall bear thee safe through every 1IV. 

And trust in Heaven's protesting powev 
Each storm of earthly sorrow still. 

And there is one, whose threads of fate, 
Kind Oestipy would link with thine; 

May loveliest roses deck her way, 

And fairest stars propitious shine. 

Oh I may youth's sonny morning be 
A prelude to a tranquil even. 

When faded earth’s imperfect joys. 

Be yours the faller bliss of Heaven. 
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BY EMMA GARBISOH JOKES. 


The February afternoon was cold and blus¬ 
tering, with a skim of snow whitening the bare 
meadows and frozen hills, and every prognostic 
of a heavy fall as the day closed in. 

Mrs. Arnold came up from the stable, where 
she had been giving the last wisp of hay to her 
one milch-c'ow, with a small tin pail in her 
hand. A little fairy of a child, with blue eyes, 
and golden curls, met her in the door-way. 

“Won’t you give me just a little bit o’ drink, 
mother?” she said, coaxingly. “I’m getting 
so very hungry, and Brindie’s Varm milk is so 
nice.” 

“Yes, my darling,” replied her mother, put¬ 
ting down the pail, and going to the dresser for 
soup; “but poor Brindie is short of food, and 
can’t give us much milk this bitter weather; 
and poor papa must have the better part, you 
know—but Daisy shall have a little drink.” 

She poured out a few spoonfuls, which the 
child swallowed eagerly. 

“How nice,” she Said, smacking her rosy, 
little mouth. “Oh, mamma! do you mind how 
we used to have so much milk last summer, and 
sweet, white bread, too? Will it be so Again, 
mamma, when the roses bloom, and the green 
grass comes?” 

Mrs. Arnold looked down into the little hun¬ 
ger-pinched face, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Ihope so, dear,” she replied, choking down 
a sob. 

Just then she heard her husband’s voice from 
the,adjoining apartment. She hastened to put 
away the milk, saying, as she did so, 

“Go play with Dollie a little now, Daisy, and 
mamma will hunt up some Buppet* for you, as 
soon as she attends to poor, sick father.” 

The little thing crossed over to the lounge, 
and taking up an old doll, All bundled up in 
bits of calico and old flannel, sat down and 
began to pet it. 

“Poor Dollie! poor Dollie! are you so hun¬ 
gry?” she would murmur in her sweet, bird- 
Toice, dropping kisses on the faded face. “Never 
mind, summer will come by-and-by, and then 
Brindie will give lots o’ milk, and we’ll all haVe 
enough. Oh! won’t that be nice, Dollie?” 

The sound of suppressed weeping from her 
father’s chamber attracted her attention. She 
put down the doll and listened. It was her 
mother weeping as If her heart would break. 


“Poor Bessie,” her father said, raising his 
thin hand to caress and stroke her hair, “poor, 
overworked little wife, don’t give up so.” 

But Mrs. Arnold wept on. She waB a pretty, 
loving, busy little woman, this mother of Daisy, 
intensely unselfish, and very brave and hopeful 
for t*he most part. But the strongest of us 
break down at times, and poor Mrs. Arnold was 
as weak as a babe that wintry afternoon. 

“I know how selfish it is, Tom,” she said, 
lowering her head until it rested on the pillow 
beside her husband’s wan face, “to fret so, and 
you so siok; but my heart was so full; let me 
have my cry out, and I shall be all right, 
then.” 

“ But I can’t see what we are to do, Bessie,” 
replied her husband, still stroking her bright- 
brown hair, “indeed, I can’t. Your father was 
right, it was selfish in me to marry you. I 
wish— 1 —” 

But her passionate kisses hushed'the words 
on his ltps. 

“Not that, Tom,” she entreated; “for God's 
sake never say that. Come what may, I bless 
God forever that you are my own, my dear, true 
husband. Oh, Tom! this want is bitter and 
dreadful; but it can’t change our love for each 
other, can it, Tom?” 

“Never, darling, never!” he replied, sooth¬ 
ing and caressing her as he would have done a 
child. “If I could only get on my feet again, 
we would soon outride the storm; but this arm 
will keep me down till spring. And you’vfe 
spent your last dollar, haven’t you, Bessie?” 

Poor Bessie tried to prevaricate; the truth 
was, she had not possessed a dollar for a week. 

“ And the mortgage comes due on Friday,” 
continued her husband, “and Dunbar threatens 
to sell the house over our heads, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, Tom!” 

He sighed heavily, glancing out with a shud¬ 
der at the wintry storm. 

“ And no fuel, no food for you and the little 
one,” he went on. “God help us, I can’t see 
what we can do!” 

“Let me go to father, Tom,” said his wife, 
timidly. 

But his wan face darkened, and his eyes 
flashed. 

“Never with my consent, Bessie,” he said, 
excitedly. “You went once, and he turned jjm 
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and the little one from hie door; you shall not 
go again, not if we starve.” 

His wife wept silently, stroking his thin hand 
the while, her memory going back to the hal¬ 
cyon days of her girlhood. She was an only 
ohild, her father a proud old man, who had set 
his heart upon making a splendid match for 
his pretty daughter. “I can give you a hun¬ 
dred thousand on your wedding-day,” he had 
said; “and no man need seek you who has a 
cent less.” 

This was the fiat. Lovers had gone to the 
“Elms” to be dismissed by scores by the father ; 
but at last the right one, as he thought, had 
made his appearance. This was Philip Weth- 
erel, a man of three-score, of a fine family, and a 
millionaire. The master of the “Elms” elected 
him as his son-in-law at their first meeting, and 
Bessie was duly warned. For the first time in 
her life she rebelled against her father’s au¬ 
thority. 

“ I never will marry him, father,” she said, 
Her blue eyes flashing. **I will die firs’t.” 

“ And why not, pray?” questioned her angry 
sire. 

“Because he’s old, and selfish, and miserly, 
and,” she added, stoutly, “more than all, be¬ 
cause I love some one else.” 

Then the secret came to light. Visiting an 
old school-mate, the summer before, Bessie had 
made the acquaintance of a young schoolmas¬ 
ter, Tom Arnold by name. It wa? a case of 
mutual love at first sight, I believe; and when 
Bessie went home to the “Elms,” she wore a 
plain engagement ring on her finger. She told 
her father now, entreating him, with streaming 
eyes, to give her lover a hearing. But the old 
man vowed that he would forever disown and 
disinherit her, if she eyer even so much as 
spoke to her lover again. The end was, that, 
one dark night, Bessie fled with her lover, and 
before the day broke they were man and wife. 

The master of the “Elms” avowed his deter¬ 
mination to disinherit his daughter; .but un¬ 
mindful of his wrath, the newly-wedded pair 
settled down to housekeeping as cosy an a 
couple of robins. Two happy years went by. 
The master's schopl was sufficient for all their 
needs, and to perfect their happiness, a little, 
blue-eyed baby came, and the fanciful, young 
mother called her Daisy. Then, in the fullness 
of her bliss, as soon as the little one could 
toddle along, she went up taher old home, in¬ 
tending to make the child a peace-offering be¬ 
tween her offended father and herself. 

On a bright spring morning, holding little 
Daisy by the hand, she walked up the broad 


avenue that led to her father’s door. The old 
man was standing on the steps, his white hair 
floating in the morning breeze. He saw her, 
and recognized her, but before she could speak 
die turned on his heel, and locked the door in 
her face. She was no child of his, he never 
wanted to see hey, or to speak to her again. 
This was the message his servant brought her. 

The young mother returned to her home in 
tears. Soon after that a double darkness fell 
upon them. Owing to some dissensions in the 
village, her husband’s school lost half its pupils; 
and, as if to make true the saying, that troubles 
tread upon each other’s heels, in a little while 
the schoolmaster himself was stricken down by 
rheumatism. Doctor’s fees and medicine bills, 
added to the sum of their daily expenditures, 
speedily exhausted their small store of ready 
cash; and w.e find them on this stormy Feb¬ 
ruary afternoon in a most pitiable condition. 
The husband still a helpless cripple, food and 
fuel both gone, and the mortgage on the cot¬ 
tage coming due. 

With her head on her folded arms, Bessie 
Arnold sat and thought it all ever, the hot tears 
streaming down her cheeks. And out in the 
kitchen, little Daisy, who had listened intently 
to what her father and mother had been saying, 
sat quite still, her tiny hands tightly clasped, 
and her blue eyes wide and solemn with grave 
determination. After a few moments she slid 
down from her seat, and stealing on tiptoe to 
the corner where her scarlet cloak and hood 
hung, she took them down and put them on. 
Then, still stepping cautiously, she opened the 
door and went out, closing it noiselessly after 
her. The wind and fine snow almost took away 
her breath at first, but she faced it bravely; 
and running round to the kennel in which a 
huge Newfoundland lay asleep, she called softly, 

“Come, Hover, come!” 

The great dog was at her side in an instant, 
shaking his shaggy sides, and rubbing hit 
leonine head against her dainty little face. 
Daisy patted him vigorously, then, putting her 
rose-bud mouth close to his ear, she said, with 
an *ir of grave, importance, 

“Listen to me. Rover, and be still. We’re 
going a long, long way, yon and me, Rover. 
We’re going to the ‘Elms* to see grandpop. He 
won’t send us away, will be, doggie? No, in¬ 
deed! We’ll get money, and lots o’ goodies, 
won’t we, Rover? Come on, then, we must 
hurry—it’s a long way, and so cold.” 

The dog uttered one or two short barks, ex.- 
pressive of his satisfaction, and then hounded 
along by her side. The little creature drew her 
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scarlet cloak closely, and struck into tbe Tillage 
highway with a rapid step. Two or three times 
daring the summer, her father, who was just 
the least bit extravagant in his habits, had in¬ 
dulged his family in the luxury of a ride, and 
poor Beesie had always insisted that they should 
drive past the “Elms,” she longed so to get a 
glimpse of her girlhood’s home. Little Daisy 
remembered all this, and had a dim idea in re¬ 
gard to the distance and direction. 

“I know the way, Hover,” she said, loftily, 
shaking her little hooded head. “You just 
follow mo—we’re going to the ‘Elms,* you 
know. I’m going to tell grandpap ’bout poor, 
sick papa, and how mamma cries; .and he won’t 
send me away, will he, Rover? We’ll have a 
nice time when we get back; you shell hate a 
big bit o’ meat, doggie, for going such a long 
way through the snow.’* 

Prattling thus to her companion, little Daisy 
trudged on past the sleepy little village, out 
into the brown pasture-fields, and under the 
olanking branches of the leafless wood. Tbe 
February day waned rapidly, and as the early 
twilight closed in, the snow began to fall heavily, 
and the whistling wind, keen and searching, 
drove it hither and thither in great, blinding I 
drifts. Daisy struggled on gravely, her scarlet 1 
hood and cloak all white, her sweet, infantile 
face radiant with hope and eager expectation; 
the big, black Newfoundland trotting soberly 
at her side. But, by-and-by, the little feet 
began to grow weary, the rosehips parted, and 
her breath came in short gasps. 

“I’m so tired, Rover,” she said, as a great 
gust drove her back. “We’U sit down under 
this big tree, and rest just a little bit, Rover; 
we ll soon get to the ‘Elms’ now.” 

She sunk down beneath tjie tree, resting her 
chin upon her knees, and the big dog cuddled 
down beside her, his clear eyes anxious and 
wistful. ,• 

The darkness deepened rapidly, and the fury 
of the storm increased. The little scarlet head 
sunk lower and lowtir, and presently Daisy was 
fast asleep. But Rover was alert and watchful, 
his warm nose pressed close to her cheek. 

After awhile there came a sound of wheels 
in the snow* and a cart, followed by its driver, 
trolling a merry song. The Newfoundland 
bounded out into the highway like a flash, 
barking and leaping, and running tp and from 
the spot~where the little sleeper lay. The cart- 
man climbed down from his seat, and peered 
into the drifts; then, with a prolonged whistle, 
he raised the child in his arms. 

“Come, my fine fellow, you shall ride, too,” 


he said, addressing the dog, as he remounted 
to his seat, ood wrapt his mill blankets about 
tbe child’s chill form. Rover leaped in lifter 
him, and they rattled away. 

The master of the “Elms” sat in his huge 
velvet-chair before a cheery fire that night, 
sipping his Mocha, and toasting his slippered 
feet. His housekeeper entered hastily, with 
an excited face. 

“Excuse me, sir; but we must bring her in 
here,” she said. “She’s half frozen, and tho 
other fires are low. A little child it is, sir, 
that John pieked up in the snow. Come right 
in, John.” 

Jehn. obeyed, carrying the little figure, in 
her scarlet wraps, closely followed by the great 
NewfottndlSfnd. Daisy opened her blue eyes, 
as they seated her before the fire, and stared 
about her with a startled, sleepy gaze. 

The old man put down his cup, looking on 
in amaze, something in the little one’s face 
stirring his heart to its very depths, and bring¬ 
ing up banished memories of happier days. 
Meanwhile Daisy slowly collected her senses. 

“We must go, Rover,” she said, presently, as 
her eye caught sight of the dog; “we’re rested 
now, wo must go.” 

“Where are you going, ohild? Who are 
you?” asked the old man. 

“I’m Daisy Arnold, sir; and I’m going to 
the ‘Elms,’ to see my grandpap, ’cause my own 
papa’s sick, and poor mamma ories so, and 
we’re all so hungry; and Brin die can’t give 
much milk till summer comes. I stopped to rest 
a bit, but I must go now-” 

She stopped short, something in the old 
man’s face attracting her—her quick, childish 
instincts comprehending the whole scene. 

“Oh!” she cried, presently, clapping her 
hands, “this is the ‘Elms,’ and you are my 
grandpap! Oh! you won’t send Daisy away?” 

The dog crept a ppee nearer, something very 
like human solicitude in his eyes. The old 
man stood speechless a moment, struggling be¬ 
tween wrath and lovd; but at last he put out 
his arms. 

“No, little one,” he half sobbed, “1 cannot 
send you away.” 

That had been a terrible night atthq school¬ 
master’s cottage. All through it, in the storm 
and darkness, with wbat aid she oould summon, 
tbe poor mother had searched for her missing 
ohild, while the father tossed upon his bed in 
impotent despair. Morning dawned, clear and 
glorious over the snow-clad earth. Bessie 
Arnold came out, pale and hopeless, turning 
her despairing eyes toward the rising sun. 
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“Was not my cup of misery bitter enough,” 
she moaned. “Oh! my God! hast thou utterly 
forsaken me!” 

A closed carriage drove down the village 
road, on to the crossing, up to her very door. 
A window flew open, and a little scarlet head 
popped out. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” called a silver voice, 
“I’ve come back. I went to grandpap, and 
here he is—you won’t cry now, will you?’* 

Before the bewildered woman could get her 


breath, Rover bounded from the carriage with 
noisy barks, followed by the old master of the 
“Elms.” He came to Mrs. Arnold’s side, and 
took her in his arms. 

“Forgive me, Bessie,” he said. “I’ve been 
hard and oruel, but the little one has con¬ 
quered.” 

Bessie sobbed upon his bosom, and then there 
was a joyous reunion; and before sunset the 
schoolmaster's cottage was deserted, the whole 
party having gone to live at the “Elms.” 


THOSE EYES. 

BT MA&I W. MICKIES. 


Slowly along the balcony, 

I paced with careless, listless feet, 

While through the open casement came 
Soft wares of music, sadly sweet; 

Fair forms went floating by, that seemed 
To each voluptuous measure set; 

And red lips smiled as sweet as though 
Life held no shadow of regret. 

I paused, and idly glanced along 
The merry maskers floating by— 

A prince beside a peasant girl, 

With smiling lip but downcast eye; 

The glow of velvet, flash of gem. 

The subtle breath of rare perfume, 
ghem borne on billowy music by, 

With floating curl and waving plume. 

Sudden from ont the curtain's fold 
Two large, soft eyes upon mine fell, 

Whose glance went thrilling through each vein, 
Like some magician's wizard spell; 


The face, the form, I did not mark. 

Nor glittering room, nor starlit skies; 

I only saw, I only felt. 

The weird power of those dark eyes. 

They vanished, sudden as they came; 

In vain I searched the crowded hall. 
Bright eyes were there, but none like those 
Which seemed to hold my soul in thrall. 

And through the lengthening chain of tint, 
Which closely links the now and then, 
Wether my restless feet may tread 
The crowded mart or woodland glen. 
However light the heart may seem, 

Forever in its depth there lies, 

Unceasing yearning once again 
To meet those dark bewildering eyes; 
Ever they haunt me like some wraith 
Endowed with power beyood our ken. 
Those witching eyes! those witching eyesl 
Oh 1 but to meet them once again 1 


THE THREE HOMES. 

BT A. O. CHAMBZBLAI9. 


“Wh*ws is thy home?” I asked a child, 
Who In the morning air 
Was twining flowers most swset and mild, 
In garlands for her hair. 

“ My home,” the happy heart replied, 

And smiled in childish glee, 
u Is on the sunny mountain's side. 

Where soft winds wander free.” 

Oh! blessings fall on artless youth, 

And all ita rosy hours, 

Where every word is Joy and truth, 

And treasure lives in flowers. 

“ Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent, with flushing face, 

To bear a warrior’s tender tone. 

In the wild wood's secret place. 

Bhe spoke not, but her varying cheek 
The tale Slight well impart; 


The home of her yonng spirit mfcek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah 1 spirits that might soar above, 

To earth wiU fondly cling. 

And build their hopes ou human love— 
That light and fragile thing. 

“Where is thy home, lonely man?” 

I asked a pilgrim gray, 

Who came with ftirrowed brow and wan, 
Slow musing on his way. 

He paused, and with solemn mien. 
Upturned his boly eyes, 

“The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen— 
My home is in the skies!” 

Oh, blest! thrice blest, the soul must be, 
To whom aucb thoughts are given; 

That waika from worldly fetters fteo— 
Ita only home in Heaven I 
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CHAPTER X. 

A space of three years! A long leap, you 
think, but if I had not made it, where would 
my story have ended. And after these thjree 
years have passed, we find ourselves in Mrs. 
Armadale’s parlor, listening to that pretty, fair¬ 
faced young matron, as she chats with her 
brother, counting over the names of the new 
acquaintances she had made at Saratoga, just 
before she came to reside at her brother’s 
pretty villa on the Hudson, within an hour 
and a half of New York by rail. A very sweet, 
little lady she is, Barbara Armadale. Fair- 
faeed, blonde-haired and clear-eyed, and with 
three absorbing passions, which fill up her 
bright, happy, busy life, as a bright, happy, 
busy young wife and mother. The first of 
these passions is for “Alf,” or more properly 
Mr. Armadale, who is as bright and cheerful 
as herself; the next is for the children, whom 
Mr. Armadale calls “the baby, the little baby, 
and the least baby of all;” and the last, but 
not the least, is for her brother, whom she re¬ 
gards as the most perfect human being on 
earth—next to “Alf.” Such a pretty, cosy, 
little woman as she looks sitting in the fire¬ 
light, with the shining hair pushed back from 
her little pink ears, and the freshness glowing 
in the rose on her cheeks. 

“Mr. Germaine and his wife, Mr. Yandeleur 
and his wife,” she says, in a voice like a par¬ 
ticularly sweet-tempered robin’s, “Mr. Crozier 
and his wife: and that reminds me, Carl-” 

“ Mr. Who and his wife ?” interrupted a voice 
from the dark corner where the sofa stood. 

“Mr. Crozier and his wife,” answered Mrs. 
Armadale. “And, as I said, that reminds me, 
Carl, that I wanted to ask you if you knew Mr. 
Crozier. He said he met you several times 
when he waB at Newport, the summef before 
your uncle died and left you your fortune.” 

The man she spoke to was lying upon the 
®ofa, stretched at full length, with his hands 
thrown upward and clasped above his head, 
and as his sister turned round to him the fire¬ 
light fell full upon his face. A very handsome 
face it was, clear-cut and large-eyed, the mouth 
half hidden by a heavy, down-drooping, blonde 
mustache. 


But, handsome as it was, a keen physiogno¬ 
mist would have hesitated to pronounce it per¬ 
fect. It looked like a face which the world’s 
influences had spoiled, or, rather, it looked as 
if its owner was a man to whom the wine of 
life had turned bitter. The clear, perfectly- 
shaped eyes wore a careless, sarcastic expres¬ 
sion, the mouth was wearied and bored, and 
not unlike the eyes in its indifferent satire. 

“Yes, I met him several times. Something 
between a professional prize-fighter and a 
banker’s clerk, wasn’t he?” 

Mrs. Armadale laughed. 

“Well, he wasn’t very aristocratic-looking, 
to be sure. A little ( mushroomy,’ one might 
say; but he was immensely rich. Horridly 
rich, I thought. One of those people who can¬ 
not help showing how rich they are.” 

“I know him,” said Carl. “They used to 
call him the Grand Mogul. Barbara,” with 
a curious biting of his lips, which the firelight 
showed, “didn’t you say something about Mrs. 
Crozier?” 

“Yes. His wife was with him.” 

“What sort of a woman was she?” 

“Pretty,” said Barbara; “atrifle faded and 
worn, but still pretty. I often thought it was 
no wonder she had faded with John Crozipr, 
Esq., for a husband. He was so abominably 
dictatorial. I should want to bite a man who 
spoke to me in the authoritative style he used 
to her. But what made you ask about her?” 

“ I saw her at Newport,” was the brief reply. 
“She was a belle, then, and there was quite a 
little furor created when she engaged herself 
to the Mogul; but it was the old Btory, you 
know—exchange and barter.'” 

Little Mrs. Barbara shrugged her plump 
shoulders contemptuously. 

“I’m not sorry for her, then. How can 
women?. I think Jt’s horrible.” 

“ You are a different woman to Mrs. Crozier,” 
said the gentleman, indifferently. “Let us talk 
of something else, Barbie.” 

Strange to say, the lady was not so 'much in¬ 
terested in the subject, but that she could easily 
leave it. Other people’* business rarely inte¬ 
rested Mrs. Armadale, and she passed on to 
something else. “The children” were the 
. 847 
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next topic. She knew Carl always liked to 
hear about them, and now she wanted his ad¬ 
vice particularly. 

44 You see I don’t know what to do,” she said, 
with a little doubtful anxiety that waa wonder¬ 
fully motherly and pretty on her almost girlish 
face. “I oan’t be with them always, and I 
don’t like to trust them, to the servant* alto¬ 
gether. Old aunt Dorcas is very good, but the 
children are so apt to adopt her funny, negro 
patois; and besides, if Clara and Johnnie don’t 
begin French now, they never will acquire the 
accent.” 

“Terrible!” said her brother, with amused 
laziness. “What a fearful state of affairs in 
the nursery dominion. Barbara, you are like 
a domesticated robin, always in a flutter about 
the nest.” 

“ There is a great deal of anxiety about f 
family,” with a demure sententiousness, which 
was the most delightful little face in the worth 
“You have never been married, Carl?” 

“No,” said Carl, meditatively. “I should 
have been a better man if I had. li there had 
been a woman true and loving enough to be 
my wife and share my lot, I should have been 
nearer heaven than I am now;” and the fire¬ 
light showed the handsome, bitten lip again; 
and Barbara wondered somewhat at the bitter 
sigh that ended the sentence. 

“Well,” she said, softly, “I don’t see why 
you didn’t get married, dear. You are not 
poor, and I am sure any woman might love 
you.” 

“ I am not poor now,” was the quiet reply. 
“I was not rich when nothing but money would 
have won the woman I loved. But what about 
the children?” 

Barbara’s blue eyes opened softly. Was it 
possible that her famous, handsome brother 
had been disappointed? She had never sus¬ 
pected it before. How had it happened? How 
could it have happened ? 

But she was a wise, good little woman, and 
understood this handsome brother well enough 
to know that he would think it kinder if she 
let the accidental remark slip by withont any 
comment. 

“Well,” she went on, “I thought if we had 
a governess. Don’t you think it would be nice 
if I could find some elegant, accomplished 
woman ? I should feel so much more comfort¬ 
able.” 

“ ‘IT you could, I think it would be a good 
plan. Have you spoken to Alf about it?” 

“ Yes; but I wanted to ask your opinion. If 
I had been in my own house it would have been 


different,” laughing frankly; “but I did not 
know whether you would like the idea of a 
4 correct’ lady to criticise you.” 

44 1 don’t think she will criticise me,” said 
Carl. . 41 The cherubs will occupy all her atten 
tion. What are you listening at so intently? 
Is it Alf at last?” 

44 1 thought I Jieard somebody coming,” 
coloring a little and laughing. 44 Yes, it is 
Alf at last. I hear him speaking to Roberts 
now. Excuse me a minute.” 

Carl smiled as she jumped up with the 
bright, pleased look on her face, and went ont 
to meet her husband, who was returning from 
his daily trip lo New York, for he was a law¬ 
yer in a fine business. This sweet-tempered 
little sister of his always amused him. She 
was so affectionate and merry, so loving and 
womanly over the children, so prettily soli* 
f citous about this same good-natured Alf s com¬ 
fort. Always so tender and impulsive, even 
now, after eight years of married life, when 
the honey-moon in some cases would have been 
only a bright spot lying far in the darkness, 
bringing tears into the aching eyes that dared 
to look backward. But Barbara Armadale was 
just the little woman whose honey-moon would 
never pass, because it had been a honey-moon 
whose brightness had been the brightness of 
her own sunny sweetness and affectionate tem¬ 
perament. To this day 44 Air* was the Alf of 
the bridal tour, not quite as sentimental, of 
course, (perhaps happily,) but still quite as 
careful of Mrs. Armadale, and quite as im¬ 
plicitly believed in by Mrs. Armadale, a9 when 
for four successive weeks they had regarded 
earthly food as something entirely unworthy 
of consideration, and had caught terrible and 
very unromantic colds by persistently gazing 
at the moon and quoting Byron and Moore. 
In Mrs. Armadale’s mind there was but one 
thing on earth to equal Alf, and that one thing 
was the baby, and the only things which coold 
come up to them both were the other two chil¬ 
dren. 

Carl—this bitter Carl Seymour—you know 
him by this time, I am sure, who was hard 
and sarcastic, careless, and often selfish in 
these sad, embittered days, cared for this 
loving young wife and mother as he cared for 
no one else. She made him better and purer, 
and exerted an influence upon him such as 
even he himself never dreamed of. Sometimes 
at night, as he had passed the open nursery- 
door, he had looked in upon her as she sat in 
the low rocking-chair with baby on 1 her breast, 
and grave, blue-eyed Johnny kneeling before 
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her in his White night-gown, saying after her | 
slowly the old, never dying, never fading, “Oar 
Father.*’ And then, after he had watched them 
for a moment, he had turned away, feeling a 
Httle nearer heaven for the sound of the childish { 
prayed j 

The world said of him, and said truly, that j 
he was a selfish, brilliant, oynseal man, who had : 
won fame, who was rich, and who cared little | 
for people in general. Men with fresh hearts 
avoided, while they admired him; women, who 
were true-hearted, pitied him fdr his lost life 
and bitterness. Lavish be was and generous 
to profuseness, seeming to 'value his wealth 
lightly, yet always cold and cynical, sneering 
at the best impulses of men and women, fling¬ 
ing out stinging sarcasms mingled with his 
graceful wit. Not a bad man—never that— 
always an honorable gentleman, but neverthe¬ 
less a man who could hardly Ieoh forward and 
dare not look back. Barbara had only known 
him as her brother and her friend, talented, 
graceful, popular, and to her always kindly 
and tender. She had thought him a . little 
satirical sometimes, but that was all. 

“ It is only Carl’s jray,” she had said, and 
gone on worshiping Him. 

A good woman might have made him a good 
man. A woman who was neither good nor 
true, had, as we know, reader, made him what 
he wan. 

He lay back on the couch when Barbara left 
him, and cloeed his eyes. He Conld hear her 
fresh voice in the hall as she greeted her hus¬ 
band; and. then came the little pause that was 
suggestive of the kiss the gentleman always 
received after a day’s absence. Then the two 
went up stairs together, and a chorus from 
Johnny and Clara broke out as they passed 
the nursery-door. 

If each a kiss might have,greeted him; if 
such a bright face had met him each night; if 
such childish voices had shouted his name. 
The thought passed through his mind, leaving 
& dull pain. 

He did not love Kate Davenant now. Some¬ 
times he thought he hated her, but still, under 
all his oontempt, lay the old scar throbbing, 
throbbing. Three years, and she was faded 
and worn, and this man, who was her master 
and owner, was proving that he knew his 
power. Could it be? A faint disgust thrilled 
him. 

Ae he lay there, with closed eyes, the four 
summer months passed before him again. The 
first evening when Alice Fsrnham had pointed 
»ut the “Cim,” nsihe smiled On theoelebri- 


ties with the glow in her purple eyes. Then 
the times when he had met her again and 
again, always the belle, always with the Won¬ 
derful grace that drew the world after her. 
Then the days when he had looked up from 
his work at the star-faoed Clytie, and uncon¬ 
sciously gained inspiration. He could see 
again the vaporous folds of muslin that trailed 
on the balcony, the intense light on the bright, 
glinting hair, and the intense jsoft scarlet on 
cheek and lip. He could almost hear the 
whisper of the sea again as the exquisite voioe 
floated back to him. He had not forgotten— 
ah! could he ever forget! La Valliere kneel¬ 
ing in the dim, mellow light, with the white 
uplifted face and passionate eyes, while the 
convent-bell broke upon her praying, with its 
dooming knell. And then the moon was shin¬ 
ing on little Kathleen’s scarlet cloak, as she 
sung her song with the softness of tears veiling 
her voioe. Ah! the eyes he had met that night, 
the true, tender eyes, true and tender for that 
moment, as they drooped before his gaze. 
Could it all—all have ended in this heartless 
life of his, in which he was told that the woman 
be bad loved and trusted, tbe woman who had 
blighted his very soul* had won the prize for 
which she had lost all, and now in wearing it 
was faded and worn? All his hatred and con- 
| tempt died away in an aching longing for the 
| trust he bad once felt in his innocent child- 
j love. He had not forgiven her, he thought he 
; never could; but, ah! if the dead past could 
| hate come back again. 

At least an hour he lay pondering, until the 
\ flame died out of the Are, and left nothing but 
the red embers, shedding a rich, gloomy light 
about the room. But at last the nursery-door 
opened, and Mrs. Armadale and her husband 
came down again, talking and laughing. 

“Gone to sleep, Carl?” Barbara asked, 
gayly. “No? How dark you are. I am going 
to ring for lights and tea.” And she pulled 
the bell. 

When tea was brought in, she seated herself 
at the head of the table in the sunshiniest of 
moods. She cut the cold tongue for Alf, and 
made the thinnest of sandwiches for him, call¬ 
ing him lazy all the time, but still looking as 
if she enjoyed it. Carl liked one lump of sugar, 
didn’t he, and Alf three? Baby had cut his 
first Urfctle tooth—-the darling! and Clara cduld 
say her prayers without being told, and Johnny 
had called his papa “Alf, dear,” because be 
heard mamma say it. To all of which chatter 
the two gentlemen listened with laughing atten¬ 
tion. The little lady did not detail nursery 
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gossip to every one, but she knew that Carl 
and Alf liked it. 

“ And the best of all is yet to be told,” she 
went on. “Alf has Teally found a governess, 
Carl.” 

ft What sort of a governess ? Fossil specimen, 
or otherwise?” 

“ Most decidedly * otherwise,’ ” said Alf. “ I 
am not going to describe her, because descrip¬ 
tion would be superfluous; and besides, there 
is a curious coincidence, which 1 wish to sur¬ 
prise you with, as it did me.”* 

. “But she speaks French?” suggested Bar¬ 
bara. 

“And German and Italian,” answered Alf. 
“I won’t answer for Japanese and High Butch, 
and I ain’t quite certain about Galic and Hin- 
doostanee; but I am quite safe about the rest.” 

“Pianist?” queried Mrs. Armadale again. 

“Pianist, organist, violinist, banjcdst, plays 
on the bagpipes, dances on a tight-rope, does 
up trapeze performance, sings comio songs.” 

“Now, Alf,” from Mrs. Armadale, “do b© 
quiet and answer one more question. What 
church—” • 

“Ah!” interrupted her husband, gravely, 
“as to that I believe she is a Protestant; but, 
being a very accommodating young lady, I 
dare say she would have no objection to chang¬ 
ing her religion. Mohammedan for Johnny, 
Mormonism for Clara, and Hardshell Baptist 
for the chernbim. Anything else, my dear?” 

Mrs. Armadale shook her head. 

“ No. I am quite satisfied; but what is her 
name ?” 

Alf Btopped half way to his month with a 
sandwich. 

“ The mischief! I forgot to ask her, or else 
it has slipped my memory. Wait a minute, 
now I remember. It is something beginning 
with David— Never mind quisling, Barbie. 
You will see her to-morrow.” 

It was some time befbre Mr. Armadale oould 
be brought to a due sense of the solemnity of 
the question discussed; but at last Mrs. Arma¬ 
dale managed him and learned the particu¬ 
lars. 

A young lady had replied to his advertise¬ 
ment in person. An aristocratio-looking girl, 
with a magnificent, proud face, and bright- 
brown hair. 

“Such a voice!” said the gentleman. “It 
was like the echo of a song; and such a per¬ 
fect accent of both Frenoh and German. She 
says she has spent several years in Europe. 
She must have a history. It is an easy matter 
to see that she was never educated for a [gov¬ 


erness. There is so much superb ease about 
her manner.” 

“How fortunate!” said delighted Barbara. 
“I want the children to learn the languages 
by ear, and you know we can’t afford to go to 
Europe for a year or so. I am so glad, j^ftred.” 

“ I knew you would be,” he answered. “But 
let us have some music, my dear. I am going 
to smoke, and want'my evening sonata.” 

It was eleven o'clock before the music was 
over; and then *Carl went to his studio, for be 
still painted, and holding up a taper, looked 
at two pictures that hung side by side, the two 
pictures painted three years before at New¬ 
port. Brown-haired, purple-eyed/and rare¬ 
faced, with the exquisite sweetness and flaw¬ 
less charm. And this woman was ‘faded and 
worn!’” 

The light flashed over the fair, still features, 
and then they were shadowed in darkness; sad 
he turned away and left them to go to his room 
and dream of a strange woman, who was the 
new governess, and yet wore Kate Bavenant's 
face, and spoke with Kate Bavenant’s voice. 


CHAPTER XI. 

All the next day he was in his studio, busy, 
adding the finishing touches to a picture; and 
as at such times he never left his work, he 
heard nothing more of his sister’s arrange¬ 
ments. But when at night, after laying every¬ 
thing aside, he was coming down to the parlor, 
he met Mrs. Armadale descending from the 
nursery, with the little, pink-faced bundle of 
white lawn and Jaoe in her arms, which always 
suggested baby, and she stopped him on the 
landing with a delighted face. 

“ Are you coming into the parlor, now? I 
hope so. She has come, Carl, and I like her 
ever so much. I know we shall be good 
friends.” 

Carl smiled. He knew it would be the 
stranger’s fault if they were not. The idea 
of Barbara’s not being good friends with any¬ 
body was rather a joke. She had such a habit 
of purring, and oooing, and petting, that not 
the most stony of stony hearts could have re-' 
sisted her. Carl followed her down stairs, and 
on their way she dilated eloquently on her new 
acquaintance. The new governess was so ele¬ 
gant, and so beautifhl, and, “ oh, Carl, wsweet!” 

Mrs. Armadale was sure she should love her 
like a sister. The new governess had won the 
children’s hearts at first, and Mrs. Armadale 
was just bringing baby down to be exhibited. 

“You sou,” went on the kind-hearted little 
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matron, *‘I want to make her feel at home, 
CarL She seems so lonely. She has neither 
mother, nor father, nor relations of any kind. 
The aunt, who ednoated her, has been dead 
only a few months. Of course, one can’t ask 
questions, but I am sure she is a .gentlewoman 
born. She is so aristocratic-looking.” 

“What is “her name?” asked Carl. “Have 
you‘found out yet, or did you engage her on 
the strength of her aristocracy?” 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Armadale, settling 
baby’s flowing robes preparatory to entering 
the parlor. “I am wiser than Aif. Her name 
is as aristocratic as her face. Davenant— 
Kate Davenant. Ain’t *it pretty? Open the 
door, please.” And as Carl bent over her, 
and turned the handle, a sweet, low ripple of 
laughter came upon them, and they stepped 
into the room. 

Some one sat beside the fire, in an easy- 
cbair, talking to Mr. Armadale, who was list¬ 
ening, with entranced pleasure showing itself 
on every feature. The back of the chair was 
turned toward the door, but Carl could see the 
folds of a black dress lying npon the carpet, 
and a close-fitting sleeve setting off a smooth, 
round wrist and slender hand, which rested 
upon the chair-arm. 

At the sound of the door opening the lady 
looked up, and Barbara came forward into the 
light of the fire with baby. 

“ My brother, Mr. Seymour, Miss Davenant,” 
sHU skid, smiling. “And here is baby-—” 

Miss Davenant rose in the firelight, the crim¬ 
son glow falling full upon her, upon the trail¬ 
ing fold8 of the black dress sweeping upon the 
Oarpet with the old royal sweep of the Circe’s 
robes, upon the crown of glinting brown hair, 
With its metallic sheen, upon the “Valllere” 
face, and the winy pnrple of the eyes that 
met Carl Seymour’s. Just a glance from either 
face, and these two who had loved each other 
once, whose lives had once* seemed linked to¬ 
gether, met with a calm bow as strangers, not 
touching hands, hardly smiling, unless the half 
sneer on the man’s face could be balled a smile. 

“And this is baby?” said Miss Davenant, 
turning ~to the lawn and laoe in Mrs. Arma* 
dale’s arms. “ Is baby one of my pupils ?” 

It was quite a serene ftoe that smiled the 
old, sweet smile over Babara’s treasure—-a feed 
much more serene than Carl Seymour’s. He 
had turned away with a bitter smile by no 
mean8 pleasant to see* And so Mrs. Crosier 
was not Miss Davenant, and this girl had 
crossed his path again ? 

To think that suoh a women should lite in 
Vol. LVIII.—23 


Innocent Barbara’s home, and have the care of 
innocent Barbara’s children! As he watched 
her bend over and kiss the baby lips, he felt a 
thrill of anger. There Was all the old grace 
in her every movement, all the old fascination 
in the perfect face; but their charm was lost to 
Carl. If he had known all, he might not have 
been so harsh. Knowing only what he did—that 
she had proved false and mercenary, and had 
been his ruin—there was nothing, nothing of 
forgiveness or relenting in his miUd. 

Innocent Barbara was in a seventh heaven 
of good-natured delight. This beautiful girt 
so ardently appreciated baby. When at last 
Miss Davenant acceded to AlCs request and 
went to the piano, the little lady drew her 
chair to her brother’s side. 

“*Did you ever see such a curious coinci¬ 
dence, Carl? That *La Valllere* and the 
Kathleen Mavourneen,* are the very repro¬ 
ductions of her face. Is it possible you have 
ever met her before?” 

“ It is a coincidence I cannot account for,” 
said the gentleman, briefly. “I can hardly 
believe it, but this Miss Davenant of yours is 
the young lady who was pointed out to me at 
Newport as Mr. Crosier’s future wife, and until 
I saw her to-night, I imagined she was the Mrs. 
Crosier you met at Saratoga.” 

“You don’t say so? Oh, no! My Mrs. 
Crosier was a little, brown-haired woman, 
with & harassed face and a scared expression. 
As unlike Mtss Davenant as it is possible for 
two women to be; The engagement must have 
been broken. What a voice she has! Do listen 
to her!” 

| She was singing a little song she had sung 
j for Carl a hundred times before. A little 
Spanish love-Song, with an accompaniment 
| like running water, and a faint throb of fcain 
j threading through it. Carl did not like to 
hear it now. Re wotilld gladly have closed 
his ears to it, and yet he must sit and listen to 
the end, and hear Barbara’s ecstatic chorus of 
“Beautiful!” 

But ’at length baby fell asletp, and Barbara 
carried him to the nursery, and a few minutes 
after sent for Alf td cotne up stairs. Alf made 
his excuses and went. It was possible that 
Johnny had acough, or Clara’s face was 
flushed, and Under suoh circumstances a grave 
consultation must be held.' 

After he had left them, Kate rose from her 
seat at the piano and came to the fire. It was 
not a pleasant situation to be in, but she car¬ 
ried herself gracefully and calmly as usual. 
Carl looked at her from head to foot. Faded 
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and worn! Twenty years would hardly change 
her! Every tint on her delicate shin was as 
rarely vivid and firm as. the rose and pearl of 
a sea-shell. Just as much the Circe now, when 
she was only Mrs. Armadale’s governess, ae 
when she had been in Mrs. Montgomery’s 
charge, and the belle of Newport. 

“ I had no idea-” she began, said then 

faltered a little under his cold eyes, and stop¬ 
ped. 

“Nor had I/’ was the icy reply. “I won¬ 
der if either of us are very agreeably sur¬ 
prised!” 

The cplor ran up on her face, but the eyes 
turned toward him showed nothing but calm, 
well-bred surprise ,at his sarcastic bitterness# 
His love had been worse than indifference, for 
it had robbed her of his respect. He was 
' almost savage in his cynicism, and he had so 
far lost his reverence for her that he forgot 
himself, and felt as though there would be 
some merited revenge in baffling her proud 
stateliness with scorn. But this was not an 
easy matter. 

“I am afraid not,** she said, in answer to his 
sarcasm. “But I do not see how we—how I, 
at least, can help it. If I had known, I cer¬ 
tainly should not have oome here. As it is, 
unless you tell Mrs. Armadale to send me away, 
I suppose I shall have to bear my share of the 
unpleasantness/’ 

It was very quietly said, almost meekly, in¬ 
deed, but the words and tone stung him to the 
quiok. It was a hard task to abuse a woman 
who was at his mercy, and got Bho.^ed that she 
felt no fear, even while she knew her help¬ 
lessness. 

“Tell Mrs. Armadale to send you away!” 
he sneered. “Do you think I am a brute t 
My experience has not made me a very good 
man, or a very chivalrous one. You see I 
have outlived my tender belief in ministering 
pogels,’ etc.; and, I am not very polite to 
women whom I neither love nor respect. I told 
you I would never forgive you—and I never 
willf X 011 have,.piade me what I am, but;as 
for the rest —— ”, 

. He stopped and shrugged his ■shoulders con¬ 
temptuously. , 

Kate Davenant took ope step hearer, abd 
looked at him fearlessly#, She bad got over the 
days when his harsh words had made he* faint 
at his fept, and his almost insulting, and quite 
unmanly tone roused hen *It was a horribly 
bitter thing to hear him speak of “women 
whom, he neither loved nor respected,” but 
her indignation helped her to bear it. 


“I am very poor, Mr. Seymour/* she said, 
clearly and steadily. “I have not one friend 
or protector in the world. I am a menial in 
your house, and I suppose I am at your mercy; 
but I have not asked you to forgive me yet. 
When I ask yon, it will be time to refuse par¬ 
don, not till then.” 

For the first time in these three years he felt 
as if he ought to respect this girl. She was 
not afraid of him, and she had not forgotten 
herself, as he had. He knew she was saying 
to him just what he deserved to hear, and so 
he was silent, and let her go on. 

“I don’t think it is neoessary we should be 
enemies,’? she said. “I should have begun no 
warfare. I was content to let the dead past 
bury its dead. If you think proper to tell 
Mrs. Armadale that I shall not stay in your 
house, (it is your house, I hear,) you may do 
so. As to your being a brute, I did not call 
yon one; but I don’t know exactly what I ought 
to call a man who insults a woman, who, if she 
has oven wronged him, is still a woman, and 
has no power to retaliate.” 

Her white throat was arched, and her eyes 
opened wide with a great spark of starry fire 
in them, as she looked down upon him. There 
was not a touch of weakness or regretfol yield¬ 
ing in her whole being, he could see that. It 
was a matter of open confliot bet ween powers 
equal, though one was even a woman. Greek 
had met Greek at last, and now came the tug 
of war. A little fiery thrill shot through the 
man’s veins. It was remembrance, it was re¬ 
sentment, it was admiration. She was so beau¬ 
tiful! so beautiful! so proudly perfect! and 
then—it might have been. Still he answered 
her as defiantly as She had spoken. 

“ Thank you!” he said. “Yon are very kind. 
And as you are so mercifully disposed, suppose 
we’let matters rest here. I myself see no 
reason for heroics, in spite of my little im¬ 
politeness. I forgot myself. Pray, excuse me.” 

Kate bowed. Just such a bow, haughty and 
tolerant, as! had won her ja reputation in by¬ 
gone days. Then she seated herself, and tak¬ 
ing np Barbatd’s neglected tatting, began to 
work indhhtriously. Mr. Seymour hod not 
shaken her eelftpossesBloh in the least There 
wis no trace of either anger or agitation in 
her face, and when Mrs# Armadale returned, 
Rate was still employing herself with the 
flying shuttle, with an appearance of ease and 
pleasure, vthich delighted the young matron 
immensely. 

The next day the children were taken in 
hand. ■' Johnny, the youngest pupil, was ablne- 
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eyed urchin, with a wonderful good-nature and 
gravity that made him, in a small way, quite 
a character. After a few minutes* calm inspec¬ 
tion, with his hands clasped behind his back, 
he made an unconditional surrender to Miss 
Davenant’s witchery, and said his lessons, 
gazing fixedly and wonderingly at her beau¬ 
tiful face. ' One glanoe' won graceful, quiet 
little Clara. She was a second Barbara, with 
all her mother’s innate refinement and pas¬ 
sionate admiration of beauty. From the date 
of the first kiss, Miss Davenant reigned su¬ 
preme. 

Mrs. Arinadale, as I have said before, was 
not curious, but it must bo admitted the new 
governess interested her deeply. IIow in the 
world could the belle of Newport have fallen 
into this position? But Carl was strangely 
reticent on the subject. Ho only spoke of her 
as an acquaintance by reputation, and never 
hinted that he had ever spoken to her before. 
Besides, he did not seem at all anxious to 
pursue the subject j indeed, once or twice she 
fancied that he avoided it. 


CHAPTER XII. 

It was not often that Mrs. Armadale looked 
troubled, but troubled she certainly looked, 
when she came into the school-room to Kate, 
one morning, a month or so after the arrival 
of the governess. Mr. Armadale had returned 
from New York only the night before, in a great 
hurry. 

“I don’t know what to do, Kate,” she said, 
after the children had been sent down stairs. 
“ Mr. Armadale says it is absolutely imperative 
that I should go to New Orleans with him. 
Thero has been some trouble about the pro¬ 
perty there, which Clara’s godmother left her, 
and my presence is necessary. It seems I must 
sign something. How can I leave the children ? 
Baby is not well, and both Johnny and Clara 
are ailing. I shall be perfectly miserable, 
though, of course, I won’t say so to Alf. Be¬ 
sides, it will be so unpleasant for you.” 

Kate had hot meant to be selfish, but, honestly, 
the first idea which had suggested itself to her 
was the unpleasant position she would neces¬ 
sarily be thrown into. But Barbara’s evident 
anxiety roused her sympathies. 

“You have no need to beanxions,” shOsaid, 
cheerfully. “Aunt DorCas is reliable, I think; 
and though I am not a very good nurse, I will 
try to take Cate of the children.” 

“I am sure you will do that,” answered 
Barbara, her face clearing slightly. “But I 


am afraid it will'be so much trouble; and then 
Clara is so delicate that I am always anxious 
if there is a tinge tno much or too little on her 
cheeks. I wish—I do wish the journey was 
not so positively necessary.” 

It required all Kate’s powers of consolation 
to reassure her; but at last she became some¬ 
what less fearful. 

“But if arty of them should be taken sick,” 
she 9aid, as she left the room to gO and super¬ 
intend her packing, “ be sure to write to me at 
once, if you pletae.** 

Kate promised faithfully, and the young 
matron took her departure in a somewhat 
easier frame of mind. As for the Circe, to 
say that she was perplexed, would be to give 
but a faint idea of her feelings. The children 
she could have managed easily; nay, she said 
to herself, if there had been three dozen instead 
of three, she would gladly have undertaken 
their charge, if by doing so she could have 
avoided this embarrassing tete-a-tete position. 
But it seemed there was no avoiding it, and so 
she could only accept it with as good a grace 
as possible. 

Since the first evening, she had hardly onco 
seen her antagonist alone. When they had 
met, they had barely exchanged civilities. 
How would tete-a-tete dinners and breakfasts 
pass off, for necessarily Miss Davenant must 
take the place Mrs. Armadale had vacated? In 
spite of her discomfort, she could not help 
smiling, as she thought of it. Well, there 
was only one part which could be acted, and 
that involved perfect, well-bred calmness. 
Since she must meet him, and play the part 
of mistress of the household, it should be done 
gracefully, and without her manner indicating 
that anything hhd occurred to make the posi¬ 
tion other than a pleasant one. Nevertheless, 
she felt it would need all her self-possession 
and self-knowledge to carry her through. 

The day was a busy one, and rather unsettled 
by the preparations for the journey; but at last 
the bustle was over, and the carriage contain¬ 
ing Mrs. Armadale was driveh away, with that 
anxious young matron’s face showing itself at 
the window, in a rather dubiously cheerful 
farewell to the children. 

Whten It was out of sight, Kate took Johnny 
and Clara by thfe hand, and led them into the 
parlor. 

It had been one of those chilly, gray days, 
with which the early part of autumn is occa¬ 
sionally interspersed, and a fire had been in 
the room all day, and by this fire Mr. Seymour 
was seated &s they entered. He had not ex- 
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pccted their coming, it was very plain; but 
Kate led her young charges to the hearth with 
the calmest of faces. 

“ The children will take tea with ns to-night, 
if you have no objection, Mr. Seymour,” she 
said, serenely, as she rested her arched-foot 
on the fender to warm. “ I thought they might 
possibly feel lonely.” 

Perhaps he was a little more mercifully 
inclined than usual; at all events, he took her 
cue as calmly os it was given. His quiet reply 
was quite a relief to Kate, for, to tell the truth, 
her courage had oozed out at her finger-ends, 
when she first observed bis presence. So far 
so good. At least the enemy had acknowledged 
the flag of truce. She took a seat opposite to • 
him, and began to talk easily as she worked 
upon Mrs. Armadale’s tatting. Mrs. Armadale 
had said she would, probably, be absent two 
weeks: did he think it probable her stay would 
be prolonged? Mr. Seymour thought it just 
possible. Ah! that was a pity—she had been 
so anxious about the children. Barbara always 
was anxious about the children, was the gentle¬ 
man’s reply; and by this time his book lay upon 
his knee, half-closed upon his shapely hand, 
and he was watching Miss Davenant’s slim, 
pointed fingers, as they flew back and forth 
with the little pearl shuttle. 

She knew he was looking at her, and the 
knowledge was not pleasant. Nevertheless, she 
did not care to look up, and so went on 
quietly. 

“You were reading when we came in,” with 
a faint smile. “Don’t let us disturb you. Thfe 
children will be quiet.” 

Thank you!” he said, as serenely, yet with 
a keen scrutiny in his haughty, handsome eyes. 
“There is no fear of disturbance. Listen to 
what I was reading: 

* ' I think, in the lives of most women and men, 

I There are times when ail might be smooth and even, 

I If the dead could only find ont when 
To come back to us and be forgiven.' 

“I was wondering,” be went on, “if this 
verse might not mean more than dead friends. 
Might we not apply it to dead loves, dead 
hopes, dead happiness?” 

If Miss Davepant had been an unsophisti¬ 
cated young lady, she would probably have 
blushed and shown uneasiness under this 
seemingly harmless remark, which, with the 
old story in the past, might be so pointed; but 
as she was not an unsophisticated young lady, 
she did not blush, but merely drew out the 
tiny shuttle a little faster, with a soft, calm 
laugh. 

“Possibly,” she said. “But as I have neither 


dead hopes nor dead loves, I cannot say, you 
see. But what a beautiful verse it is. Won't 
you please read me the rest?” 

Checkmate! She had secured her draw¬ 
bridge; but even years after, she did not forget 
the spark of slow fire in his eyes, as they fell 
upon the book again. 

For the first time, in the evening, the red 
shot warmly to her very forehead, and she bent 
over her work to hide it. 

He read on for an hour, passing from one 
poem to another, hardly looking up from the 
book, and seeming all the time to be acting 
from a sense of cold politeness. Before the 
tea-tray was brought in, Kate was not qnite 
sure but that his face wore a slightly bored 
expression, and she made an indignant resolve 
to confine herself to the school-room and nur¬ 
sery as much os possible. 

There was a faint crimson spot on either 
cheek when at last she took her place at the 
head of the table, with Johnny and Clan on 
either side, and her enemy as vu-a-vit. She 
looked very graceful in her position, Carl 
thought, and very sweet, with her soft-voiced 
commands to the children; bat she did not 
look at him more than she could help; and 
onoe, when handing him his cup, her ha^nd 
touched his, she flushed like a girl, and drew 
it away quickly. For her part she was wonder¬ 
ing if the meal would ever be over, and asking 
herself if it would be too glaring, hereafter, to 
leave him with his housekeeper, and stop with 
the children in the nursery. Two weeks of 
this would be impossible! But it was over at 
length, and she rose from the table and touched 
the bell. 

“We will go up to the nursery now,” she 
said, to the children. “You know we have to 
finish that story, Johnny.” And with her two 
charges running before, her, in a great hurry 
for the story, she went ont of the room and 
closed the door behind her. 

Once up stairs, she found her hands fall. 
Baby was there, with aunt Dorcas, fretting a 
little as he lay on her lap. Johnny and Clara 
seated themselves on their respective stools, 
anxious for the promised story; but Kate had 
been long enough in the Armadale household 
to feel a trifle anxious at baby's flushed face, 
and faint little grunts of disapproval. 

“What is the matter with him?” she asked 
of aunt Dorcas. “ I hope he isn’t nick, aunty ?” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“I’m afeard he ain’t well, honey,” she said. 
“ He’s bjn sorter gruntin' all day. Mebbe he’s 
only missin’ his mar.” 
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Kate held out her hands. 

“ Let trie have him,” she said, with a faint 
sense of discomfort. “I hope he woh’t be sick 
while Mrs. Armadale is away.” 

She felt uneasy, arid she could hardly hide 
it. What if anything should happen! She 
held baby closer in her arms, and bent and 
kissed its little free. She looked wonderfully 
like Barbara about her tender mouth and 
anxious eyes as She did it. She had always 
lored the children, even in her bitterest mo* 
ments, and it seemed so natural for her heart 
to warm with the soft cheeks nestling against 
it. The children had their story, and after it 
came to its natural ending, where the youngest 
brother did all the impossible things, and mar¬ 
ried the obliging princess with the^convenient 
father and three kingdoms, she sent them to bed. 

Annt Doroas went with them. Kate was left 
to lierself, Seated on Barbara’s rocking-chair, 
with Barbara’s baby on her lap. She hardly 
knew what she was thinking of* as she rooked 
to and fro, and snng one of Barbara’s pretty 
songs in her low, clear roice—the voice that 
had brought showers of flowers to her feet in 
by-gone days. But, at any rate, she was think¬ 
ing deeply, for her eyes were fixed dreamily 
on the fire, and she did not hear the quick 
footstep coining np the Btairs. There was a 
footstep, and just by the open door it stopped 
a moment, and Carl Seymour drew bis breath 
sharply as he looked in. What was there of 
good or evil, in this girl, that she could sting 
him with her cool indifference and bitter pride, 
and then come among these innocent children 
and teach them to love her as if she were as 
innocent as themselves? And hold this white- 
souled baby in her arms and sing tender songs 
to it with that tender smile on her lips? And 
then a wild thought leaped up. What if the 
past had been Only a dream! What if God and 
heaven (for it seemed as if God and heaven 
were near to the tender vision) had but given 
him the right to call this girl wife, and to 
enter the little room and kiss her sweet face, 
and hold her white hands and draw her head 
upon his shoulder, feeling at rest, and better 
and stronger for her lovingness! Ah! bow his 
heart beat as he remembered bow far apart 
they were, and how they were to live their 
lives away from each other and unforgiven. 
But when she came to the end of her little 
song he turned away. 

U seemed as if there was a spell upon them 
that night, or that Fate had ordered that the 
sea of memory should be stirred, for once again 
their acted part was broken in upon. 


Baby had fallen asleep, and after laying him 
in the cradle, Kate had left him to aunt Dor*' 
cas, arid gone down stairs to give some direc¬ 
tions to the serVanU. 

Having done what she wished, she intended 
retiring for the night; but On reaching the 
head of the stairs, she found that the servants 
had neglected to lower the lights of a large 
swinging lamp which had its place there. It 
must be attended to, and balancing herself 
upon one foot, she reached over the balustrade 
to touch it. 

She heard some one close the parlor-door as 
she did bo, and glancing down caught sight of 
Carl coming up toward her. Perhaps it was 
her confusion, perhaps the light dazxled her, 
bot at least she could not see well, and her 
hand was unsteady. HO was only a few steps 
below her, and in an Impatient impulse she 
bent further over, lost her balance, and then, 
her foot slipped, and but that he had caught 
her ib bis arms she would have fallen down 
the whole flight. As it was, his arm closed 
strongly round her Waist, and for a moment 
she rested upon his breast, erimson with mor¬ 
tification. The next instant he had released 
her, and Bhe stood upon the step feeling almost 
indignant, and, in spite of herself* trembling 
from head to foot, and showing her confusion 
terribly. For him, be was the calmest of the 
two, but his face was perfectly colorless, and 
his voice sounded almost unnatural when he 
spoke to her. 

“I hope you are not hurt!” he said. “It 
was fortunate I happened to come when I did.” 

She could hardly answer him. It seemed so 
horrible to her. Her cheek had touched his 
as she fell. And this man had loved her once, 
and now hated her! 

“No,” she said* “I ritn not hurt. Thank 
you!” and before he had time to speak she 
had turned and gone swiftly up the stairfl 
again, hatdty knowing wliat Bhe did. 

Her cheeks were hot, scarlet, when she locked 
heT door, and went to the mirror to look at 
herself, and her mouth was trembling like a 
child’s. She almost clenched her hand in her 
passion of humiliation. She Could not control 
herself, and after the first glance she dropped 
her face upon her bands. 

“Oh! Iam a coward!” she said, passionately. 
“Ob! what a pitiful coward I am! Whatis this 
I am learning? What have I done?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Katc dressed herself very slowly, the next 
morning, and stood a long time at the mirror* 
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before she could decide to go down to the j 
bi'eakfagt-room at all. Not that the wag anxious 
about he* toilet, but that she wished to,put. off 
the evil hour as long as possible, if not for¬ 
ever. The bell had rung for the second time. 
Even then a sudden recollection caused her to 
turn back to the dressing-table. There had 
been a slender chain round her neck the night 
before, suspending a little Gothic cross of onyx 
and gold, and it had suddenly struck her that j 
she had not seen it since she dressed. She | 
could not recollect having taken it off* and it 
eertoinly was not on the toilet-stand.. Perhaps 
ft had dropped upon the door. She bent down 
and looked for it, but to.no avail, it was not in 
be found. Her grandmother had given her the 
cross the day she left with Mrs. Montgomery, 
and had told her that it was her father’s gift 
to her deserted mother. She had worn it often 
in the Newport days, and once she; had told 
Carl Seymour its story, and he had asked her 
if the mother’s true heart had descended, to the 
daughter. 

It might possibly have slipped from its .clasp 
as she fell, and he, might have picked it up. 
That , was the only way in which she could 
account for its. absence, and she by no means 
liked the idea of recalling the scene to his 
mind by questioning him. Surely, if he had 
seen it, he would restore it without being asked. 

Giving up the search as useless, she went 
down to the nursery for Clara and Johnny, 
who were waiting for her to take them to the 
breakfast-room* 

Aunt Dorcas, who was crooning over baby, 
looked up somewhat anxiously as she entered. 
Baby was lying quite still, his tiny face flushed 
With the hot-red, which Eate knew was Mrs. 
Armadale’s special horror, and she felt a ner¬ 
vous thrill as she noted the dark rings round 
his eyes, and the heavy sleep he seemed to 
have fallen into. 

“Is he worse?” she asked, quickly. “How 
did he sleep, aunt Dorcas?” . 

“Mighty badly, Miss Kate, honey. “He’s 
jest dropped off for the first time since twelve 
last night, ,and mebbe it will help him. Sleep 
does a power o’ good to ohipen.” 

: Mrs. Armadale surely never looked more 
anxious than her governess d,id, as she stooped 
pver the little one, and .touched its hot cheek 
with her white fore-finger. It was just pretty 
Barbara’s way, and there was just pretty Bar¬ 
bara’s thoughtfulness in her softened eyes. 

“Well,” she said, when she raised her head, 
“I must, go down to breakfast now, but if baby 
is no better soon, I shall send for the doctor.” 


She marshaled the children before her into 
the parlor, talking to thcmgayly: but for all 
that she found it no easy matter to say her 
good-morning. Her face colored high, in spite 
of herself, and her hand positively shook as 
she poured out the first cup of coffee. For 
awhile Carl and she had exchanged places, 
for tboughvhn was a shade paler than usual, 
he was quite collected. 

/“We may expect a letter from Barbara to¬ 
day., I suppose,” he said, with a slight smile. 
“ When she is away I am always compelled to 
issue bulletins from the nursery, on pain of 
seeing her worn to a.skeleton by the time Alf 
brings her borne.” 

Kate was not quite sure bnt that she felt 
grateful to him for his nonchalance. But then 
he could afford to be nonchalant. It. was not 
he who had fallen into her arms, and her 
cheeks grew a thought hotter than before. 

“I am afraid the bulletin for to-day is not 
very, satisfactory,” she said, trifling With her 
spoon. “Baby is not well this morning.” 
And before she bad finished.her sentence, she 
found herself coloring again, for he was smil¬ 
ing. With his recollection Of the Circe of 
Newport, with,her train of celebrities, and her 
butterfly-life, it seemed so odd to see her sit¬ 
ting there, in her quiet dress, and with her 
merroaiden’s hair knotted in the plain school¬ 
room fashion. A novel position for the Circe, 
surely, this of nurse, and consoler, and deputy 
mamma. 

He was sorry to hear it, he said to her. She 
must not allow herself to be frightened; but if 
she thought it necessary, he would send for the 
family physician. 

“Thank you. I will wait until evening,” 
she answered. “If I still feel doubtful then, 
I will let you know.” 

She was glad when tbq.mpal was over, and 
she found herself rising from the table. 

But before she left the room, a servant came 
; in to remove the breakfast things,'and-Kelt 
| thought there could hardly be a better time 
| for Speaking of her lost ornament, and so men¬ 
tioned it. 

“I had it, last night,” she added, addressing 
the servant, “ I might have dropped it upon the 
stairs.” 

But the girl had net seen it, and Mr. Sey¬ 
mour said nothing, only when first she spoke, 
Kate observed that he raised his eyes from the 
paper, be was reading. However, she gained 
no information, and so must fain go up stairs, 
and leave the cross to its fate. 

What a dull day that was! The sky wss 
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dull, the house was dull, the children were 
dull, and Kate herself was in a perfect fit of 
blues. The lessons did not make any progress 
at all. Johnny’s head ached, he said, and 
poor little Clara looked pale. Before the morn¬ 
ing had half passed, Kate closed the books. 

“We won’t try auy more to-day," children,” 
•he said. “We must cure, that headache, 
Johnny, and, perhaps, wo .had; better go and 
look at baby.” 

It was not often that Johnny .complained, for 
he was a wonderfully patient child, but to-day 
his habitual sage stolidity seemed to have given 
way, and when he reached the nursery, he 
began to ery. 

Twelve months ago, Kate would have con¬ 
signed him to the care of; hm attendant, and 
gone down stairs to the parlor, with a lady¬ 
like sense of annoyance; but now Barbara’s 
responsibility seemed to. have descended upon 
her shoulders, and ahe exerted herself to her 
utmost in the matter of consoling. She took 
Johnny upon her knee and told him one of the 
always available stories, she sung a little song 
for him, she built a bark house on the hearth, 
and gravely related the history of its supposed 
occupants. But though. the tears stopped, 
Johnny was not himself. He could not be 
moved to laughter, even at the adventures of 
Jack the Giant Killer. He only sat still and list¬ 
ened, resting his head upon his hand, and now 
and then closing, his eyes heavily. As she 
watched him Kate began to feel nervous, and 
at last she i was positively frightened, for, as 
she ended her stories, he fell into a deep, un¬ 
natural sleep upon her arm. She laid her 
band against his cheek, and found it burning 
hot, and there was the same scarlet color on 
the skin which bad alarmed her in baby. 

“Aunt Dorcas,” sbe said, quietly, “I will 


go down stairs and speak to Mr. Seymour 
about sending for the doctor. I am afraid 
■ these children are going to be ill.” 

There was a little decisive click in the man¬ 
ner of shutting the door behind her as she left 
the room. She was thinking how much ofteuer 
Fate was going to compel her to put herself,in 
Carl Seymour’s, way. 

“From beggar to heiress, and from .heiress 
to beggar 1” she said,a.thought bitterly. “And 
now I am. mistress, of a household, and sick 
nurse in prospective. What next ?” 

Aqd then she tapped AtJhe studio-door, and a 
voice answered her summons with, “Come in.” 

Since morning, Carl had been shut up in his 
room, working fiercely. The doyr opened, arjd 
be felt no little surprise at the sight of the 
slender, ,bl*ck-rqbed figure, of the serene-eyed 
young lady, who stood quietly on the threshold 
j qne slim, soft-looking hand jesting upon the 
| handle. 

j “ t beg pardon for disturbing she said, 
gravely; “but I thought J ought.to come and 
tpll yqu that Jphnny 4s pot w.ell, and baby is 
> no better, and I should like t° aqe the doctor.” 
| At any rate, she did not commit herself in 
j saying this lesson, for the. purple-irised eyes 
| met his gaze without a quiver of their fringes. 

J He rose from his chair at pnee. 

“I will see Dr. Charmer,myself,” he said. 
| “I am Borry to hear this! My sister will be 
j so anxious. Is there anything I can do for 
| you, .while I am out, Miss Davenant?” 

| “ Nothing,” she said, with a cold bow of 

j thanks, aud. after a,few more civil words, ahe 
| left him as quietly jtm she had come.. 
j “What a pleasant position!” she said, stop- 
| ping, in the hall a moment, “If it were, not 
j for the children I should leave the house tp- 
1 morrow.” (io.be co^cluped.) 


A L 0 V E-L E Tl.E R. 


BT Etm E 

What shall I writs to yon, dear one? 

My pen can never say 
The words that my Ups would utter, 

Could I be wtth you to-day. 

Shall I tel! you how I long for 
Yonr voica and yoqr tender kiss J , 

And the clasp of your hand, my darling, 

And the smiles I so much miss ? 

You wrote me that yon had counted 
The days that must still go by 
Before I am with yon ; my darling, . 

Believe me, so have L 


RXXFOBD. 

I think of the happy meeting 
When I come to yoii nett week; ' 

Perhaps, if no one t* looking, 

I shall kiss fan on your oheek, , 

I wonder, fore. If your bloehee 
Will rise m you, read these words? 

1 fancy J hear you singing 
A sweeter song than the Itirds. 

, ff • 

But I cannot tell ypu, my darling, 

The words that my Iiqs would speak; 

So Pit- keep^ them aB- till I meet you— 
Till I corns to you next week. 
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I do not kftowon what grounds I am justified 
in calling Elizabeth a heroine. She never* 
suffered from reverse of fortune, front false 
* friend, or treaoherens enemy.* Her worst griev¬ 
ance eras sick*headache. Her father failed, it 
is true; but the world' did not torn its back 
coldly on her; they Were only anxious in the 
Sewing Circle to know if he would reopen with 
a fresh stock of lawns, or if it was too late in 
the Bummer for that. Elizabeth was a govern* 
ess. There is a point gained. She taught the 
Selden children atl that she knew of music. But 
Mrs. Selden was not an aristocratic tyrant; in 
fact, Lizzy rather patronised the old lady. Nor 
did Charles Selden, when he ran down from 
town, fell in Ioto, according to rule, with the 
modest governess, ih preference to all the girls 
he knew in the city, who were quite as modest, 
and much better bred. 

Elizabeth was neither dazzling blonde nor 
tropical brunette; her eyes were not violet, nor 
purple-black, but grdy—pleasant and honest, 
but nothing more; nor wae her hair “the gold 
that Titian loved,” of “treacherous, tawny 
yellow;” the best that tumid be said of it was, 
that R was all her own. She reminded you of 
neither a sunbeam* nor a leopard; when she 
moved, it was not with the flutter of a bird, nor 
the loping stealth of a cat; she walked wher¬ 
ever she wanted to go very much as you or I 
would. I must make more humiliating confes¬ 
sions; Elizabeth neither sparkled with wit* nor 
was devoured by morbid longings. She pro¬ 
bably never eaid a brilliant thing in her life, 
nor did she “charm you by personal magnet¬ 
ism.” I cannot even find a point in the matter 
of dress on which to hang a description. Of 
course, she had no lucent emeralds^ nor carved 
ambers in which to manifest her secret self to 
the one appointed eye; but it would not have 
been unreasonable to expect that inevitable 
marvelous point lace, which the most poverty- 
stricken heroine providentially inherits to wear 
on the critical evening of her life. If Lizzy 
secured her pretty new merino in the fall, and 
jaconet muslin in the spring, she was as happy 
as any girl in Chester county. Considered as 
a heroine, Elisabeth was a failure. When a 
stranger came to church, nobody pointed her 
out as one of the village bslles—she did not 
868 


even sit hi the choir; but the stranger was 
suredo be taken toher mother’s house as the 
piece where 4hey*weald be secure of cordial 
welcome and enjoyment; and they inevitably 
fell In love with homely Mrs Woods, as one of 
the friendliest and pleasantest people alive, 
adding that when Lizzy was as old as her 
mother, she would, probably, be just like her. 
The house of Mrs. Woods was the rendezvous 
for 4be village * the clergyman and his wife 
dropped in for sapper almost every night; the 
deacons came to argue fbr or against predes¬ 
tination ; the matrons for receipts; the young 
people to carry on their love-making in some 
of the shady nooks in the orchard, which the 
old lady, they declared, left untrimmed for the 
purpose. 

* Elizabeth’s own love-making had been dens 
in the house, what there was of fe. Eke wss 
engaged to be married next month. John 
Melvin did not like sitting under bushes, or in 
the moonligbt-~be had enough of out-of-doors 
on the farm, he said. Lizzy was paring peaches 
by the kitohea-UMe with her mother the 
morning the matter was definitely settled. Ho 
called to ask about some grape-cutting*. and 
stood joking and dipping bits of Morris-Whites 
in the sugar-dish, and eating them. Elizabeth 
was in high spirits that morning. 

“ You are a saucy, idle girl,” said her molber. 

“♦Shall I take her off your hands, aunt Eley? 
Witl yon put up my peaches for mo next year, 
Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth laughed and nodded. And then, 
looking up, saw that John’s face was grave and 
had flushed a little. 

“I mean it, Mrs. Woods,” he said. “Eliza¬ 
beth mdst alwhys have known that I wished it.” 

“How was I to know it, Mr. Melvin?” stam¬ 
mered Lizzy. “You never —” 

“Never sent you flowers, or came 4 tronnying 
on a fiddle at night,’ eh?” laughed John. 
“ Ought I to hove gone through with all that 
Philandering? When I mean busmen, I mean 
business. I think you understood me,” putting 
his band on ber arm, which was bared for 
work. 

“ I think she did, John,” her mother said, 
finding that Elizabeth did not speak. 

44 Then you’ll come, Lizzy?” 
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Elizabeth nodded again, but did not look up 
this time. When she was pleased or touched, 
she had one of the most agreeable, loveable 
faces in the world. John thought this now 
and stood, still with his hand on her. arm,,look -1 
ing at her a moment. 

“Have you settled it, children?” said Mrs. 
Woods, looking back from the stove, to which 
she had discreetly turned. 

“Yes, aunt Eley.” He took his hand from 
her arm. No one spoke. Lizzy went on paring 
the peaches, and her mother weighed them. 
Mrs. Woods had hoped for this for a long time. 
John Melvin was as steady as a rock, and his 
farm was his own, and unincumbered. There 
was a great Weight lifted from her heart about 
Lizzy’s future. 

As for John, he, too, bad, been anxious about 
this matter for years. Elisabeth was very dear 
to him; yet be would never have married her 
if she had been a shrew, or wasteful. But she 
had no faults that he qould discover. He bad 
suddenly come into full daylight this morning. 

People in the country, however, usually 
smother emotion under the commonplnoes 
nearest at hand. “Well, I must be going,” 
said John. “Brooks is coming to look at that 
Alderney heifer. I’ll be down this evening, 
to Ulk it over.” 

“Very well, John. We're pretty busy now, 
as you see;” and Mrs. Woods tumbled her 
peaches into the kettle. 

“ Qood-by, Lizzy,” stooping, quite as a matter 
of course, to kiss her burning cheek. 

That was the first sharp disappointment, 
perhaps, in Elizabeth’s life. That first kiss, 
whether given in the woodland shade by moon¬ 
light, or wherever it might be, was always the 
culminating point in all the novels she had 
read; the moments when the heroine’s pains 
and doubts were merged into pure certainty of 
knowing herself beloved* Bliss Was reached. 
Life had nothing more to give. Every girl is 
her own heroine. If Lizzie had, in rapt second 
sight, looked upon that supreme moment, who 
ean blame her? 

It was over. John had kissed her, here, in 
day light, in the kitchen, before her mother and 
Miss Pitts, their help for the summer, who had 
arrived from the cellar at the critical moment* 
The kias was very much like any other kiss. 
She knew yesterday, as well as to-day, that 
John Melvin would ask her to be his wife. 
She had not thrilled or trembled. As he kisaed 
her, she was thinking that her hair was still in 
the crimping-pins, and had noticed that his 
boots smelled of the barn-yard. 


Paradise had opened for Elizabeth, and she 
had gone in; but she wore still her old clothes^ 
and found instead of celestial fruits only the 
hay-fiolds and mullen of every day. 

This was three months ago. The wedding 
was to be next month. The whole county 
called Lizzy a fortunate girl. John had fitted 
up the old farm-house to please her; had even 
sent the carpenters to Mrs. Woods for a plan 
of the pantry. Dry goods were down, so that 
her money had gone mueh further than they 
hoped in new dresses* It was all very pleasant, 

very comfortable. But as for bliss-? The 

celestial fruits were yet untouched. This was 
the old hay-field and mullen, with the sun 
brighter on it, perhaps. She used to try to 
say over to herself, in an exaltation of feeling 
with Thekla, 

"Thou Holy One. take borne Thy child! 

I have lived, and I have loved!'' 

But really, she did not want to go home at 
all; she was perfectly comfortable. But she 
had missed the remanoe that is every girl*# 
birthright. The wine of -life had come to her 
with all the bead and sparkle gone. People 
began to notice bow she moped and complained 
of headache. Mrs. Merrill, the olergyman’s 
wife, joked her about it, one evening, after tea. 

“You were never so Hdgety and nervous in 
your life, Elizabeth, as now, when your for¬ 
tune’s made.” 

♦« Young women have a sort of wild-oats to 
sow as well as young men, I suppose,” said 
Lizzy, trying to be as criminal and reckless as 
possible. “ And you are all so good, I never 
have had a chance tosow mine.” 

“I am sure I do not know what you mean,” 
said Mrs. Merrill. 

“I don’t know either,” shrugging her shoal* 
ders. - She saw John* Melvin turn to her flushed 
face with an astonished, questioning look. “ He 
would sot marry me unless my temper was 
good,” thought Lizzy. In all the novels she 
had read, was there ever a lover who would 
hesitate fer temper, or such minor trifles ? Of 
a surety, Elizabeth had been sore cheated in 
her lot of life. 

“ Will you come out and show me your wall* 
ftowersJ’\ 

It was the stronger from New York, whom 
Mrs. Merrill bad brought over for tea, who 
spoke. Elizabeth was so used to strangers that 
i she had not noticed him before. She went be¬ 
fore him now, glad to get away from them all, 
down through the dusky garden-paths to the 
wall-flowers. The damp November wind swept 
up from the river across the stubble-fields. 
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“There is healing in ‘the invisible fingers 
of the wind,’ ” he said, as if talking to himself. 11 

A queer-looking, little man, Lizzy thought, 
turning to look at him sharply: with a bilious- 
yellow complexion, dead black eyes, and lank 
hair put behind his ears, dressed in a coarse 
brown suit of city out, the gaping pockets 
Bluffed with letters and seghrs. 

“I always think'of old mother Nature as 
perpetually curing,*’ turning to Elisabeth, with 
a-, smile that somehow established a kinship 
between them. “Not the loftiest'conception, 
perhaps; but we poor dogs ef men use each 
other so cruelly, that one likes to go out to the 
hills and fancy a wailing, loving presence 
there. There, at least, we ore no longer alone, 
0p4 are appreciated!” - • 

Elizabeth's eyes filled with tears*' As fir the 
hills, she never had recourse to them, except to 
reach the farms on the other side. But did 
net she, too, stand alone, and unappreoiateH ? 
She waited breathless for the next words. But 
Mr. Hanlon drew a long 1 breath, 1 altered the- 
position of his old feUthat, and was done with 
sentiment. “Now to get at the idea of wind/’ 
said he, briskly* “you ought to face a* sea- 
wester, coming over the plains, on your route 
to New Mexico.** 

“Oh! .were you ever there?’* cried Eliza¬ 
beth, whose townspeople never were known to 
leave the borough limits. 

« “Yes,” turning at her.exoited face with an 
amused smile. :“You' would delight in the 
fuchsias—sixteen feet. But this i&aa old story 
L am beginning. I; mentioned the fuchsias in j 
my letters from the plains this summer. You ! 
read the newspapers?” j 

“You ore not ‘Kappa?*** cried Elizabeth, ] 
clasping her. hands. ] 

“ That is my newspaper signature* - In the j 
magazines I give my initials.” 

Lizzy was dumb. Nobody who had uotlived ! 
in a country village, • and known the nwe-ap* : 
proaohing dread excited by a man who has i 
V written for the pbess,” can comprehend her 
emotion. Hanlon laughed, and turned it off 
with a cough. “Now here is n little, thing' 
Which may internet».you. The nutting-party 
last week, you remember?” drawing a news* 
paper from; his .pocket. . “I am hero for rest, 
but I use all the material that I find.. All 16 
grain that comes to a poor, scribbler’* mill.” 

- Grain? Golden seed, indeed, to bring forth 
^Uch fruit,as this! Elisabeth sat on a log of the 
fence poring over the column with kindling 
•yes. “Why, I was there! It was stupid and 
oommonplabe to me;: but here—it is apoam !■[■■ 


“You compliment me,” strapping up bis 
pocket-book. Then .he found room for himself 
on the log beside her. She was a fresh, ori¬ 
ginal little thing! Apparently out of spirits, 
too. He might as well amuse himself and her. 
Elizabeth read and reread the Btory of the 
nutiing-party. Why, here was magic! The 
dull, ordinary jaunt through the woods reed 
like a strain of music! The turnpike, the 
wagons, the party of nutters had become a 
poet's pilgrimage. This man had the divine 
gift; he could turn the weary hay-fields and 
mullen for her into celestial fruits. 

“ I have not let 4t be known who I was,” he 
said* “ I did not think there was any one in 
the village who cared for my purstiUs; any one 
of my kin or kind until now.” 

Elisabeth made no answer. She had never 
before, felt herself a- whit different from the 
other village people; she had no other tastes, 
read no other books than theirs; but now she 
was utterly set apart from them. * A great gulf 
lay between her and . them. She was one of the 
immortal brotherhood of genius. 

“You don’t object to smoke? Well, then. 
I’ll show yon some of my summer's work. 
Mere studies, you see,” lastly leaning hack 
and puffing his segar, while he opened one 
newspaper slip after another. They aat there 
until, dark o»me. “We must go in, or we will 
bare your knight down to reckon with me. 

’ You ought not to have put the yeke about your 
| neck, by-the-by, until you bad seen more of 
the world, Miss Liazy. If you were a boy, how 
I should like you for compaction out yonder ex¬ 
ploring in the West!” 

Lizzy.did not answer^ If John came down, 
he undoubtedly had* the right to break up 
this delicious dream which the last hour had 
brought. Why did she give him the right? 
The. “yoke” galled her. If there bad been 
any approach to flirtation in Hanlon’s manner, 
her purity would have taken the alarm. Bet 
this intellectual sympathy—this wish that she 
ware ■ a boy and hi# tompmp&m; there was a 
greeting here of soul to aoal, which she had 
neves received from John Melvin, and in which 
waa no'disloyalty to him. As few Lizzy’s part 
in the conversation, we may conclude she had 
given satisfaction in the matter of admiration, 
from Hanlon’s reflect!oas as be followed her 
ap the. path, drawing the last whiff from hit 
segar. “Wants cultivation, poor little body! 
Bat she has very correct ideas iiuthemaia— 
sees where an< article has power better than 
your professional critics, hang them 1” 

“ I will come over in the morning,” he added, 
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aloud, “and read you some passages'from that 
hook I mentioned, MiBS Lizzy. That is; if you 
will be at leisure?” 

Now Lizzy had promised to go over with John 
and look at the poultry-yard, which needed a 
fence. But~*“I wiiLbe at leisure/* she said* 

“Come down to the place where wd-wore titJ 
ting just new, then. It's a shady little nook, 
and will be cool in ike morning, eh?” <• ... 

“Yea, I’ll oome.” , - , 

** Unless.. our., sir . Insighthas objections ?” 
looking at her keenly. “He is the fiance, yon* 
know, and I dm Only the friend.” 

“ He does not dare'to sit in shady corners to 
talk to me himself; and he won’t even notice 
that others do it,” she laughed, but petulantly. 

“ Ab-h ?V He walked.beside her in silence, 
giving one or two furtive, inquiring glances at 
her heated face, Ben Hanlon wad ai generous, 
imaginative fellow. “The girl is being driven 
into. an unwelcome marriage,” he thought. 
“I’ll be as-kind to her as I ca®v ’\ When they 
reached the porch^ftbe noon hod frilly risen, 
and threw r kng,l : flickering rays of mystical 
light over the trailing vines and ghost-like 
trees. 

“No, I will noteome in/’ the said. * 

She halted on: the upper Step, looking down 
at the pale face that fixed a strange, pitying 
look on her. Somehow the ordinary good-by, 
which she would have spoken, died on herlipri. 

“ We are friends, are we not?^* in4 low voice, 
bolding out his hand. 

There was na disloyalty to John in giving 
him her hand, surely? Yet the nervous fingers 
6f< the friend thrilled her as the lover’s had 
never done. ' 

' . When John came for Elizabeth next morning, 
the was snugly ensconced in the corner of the 
ivy-covered wall overlooking the creek; and 
could not be found at thd house. Hanlon lay 
at her feet, reading to her. It wars hot day, 
and this shade and the ripple of*the water 
^ere pleasanter than'Mrs. .Merrill’s best room. 
Lizzy amused bimv too, and he thought sin* 
csrely that be was showing her a kindness. 
When noon camev therefore, and the dihner- 
boms blew; he half rose rind lazily sank back 
again. “ If we eedld only stay hen# all the 
afternoon 1 ?” be yawned. 

.» Lbrzy’s heart throbbed with guilty pleasure. 
Why should whre wot bate this one happy day? 
ft would bedhebtet. * * <*I willgo and Steal some 
lunch, and we will stay!” she suggested, breath¬ 
less. •' r *w •>.-.* - * * 

Hanlon laughed. ( He looked uneasy fer a 
afcmeai scribe, ram away, bub puffed away hie 


twinge of conscience^ with his segar, and then 
sauntered out to tbe melon-patch and brought 
in a cantaloupe.- Limy ran back in triumph. 
She had' completed her foraging unseen, and 
they sat Side by side on the grass and nibbled 
the’brthd-and-oheese, and shared the melon 
with all the seat'of adventure of two truant 
school-boys. 

During the long afternoon Hanlon read, or 
lazily talked of bhr favorite subjects, his own 
life, and his owtf opinions, while Lizzy list¬ 
ened; her hands clashed over her knees, her 
eyes fixed on the broad sheet of water rippling 
in thd sun. She heard John Melvin’s voice at 
the house, hut she did ndt move. She won-* 
dered if it would ever have power over her life 
agate? Elisabeth, we think, improves in her 
role of heroine. 1 She was, however, neither 
an intolerably vain, nor passionate woman, as 
you toay judge her te be. She had only a cer¬ 
tain vein Of romance; or sentiment, which John 
Melvin had 1 never'thought-it worth while te 
Open. Hanlon did think* it worth while for'an 
hour’s amusement, and it bubbled forth with 4 
depths and abandon of which he had no ooacep- 
tlon. ' '* * 

The sun was setting when he rose. “It is 
unfair in me to keep you longer. I have no 
claim on you.” She thought he sighed. “I 
am going tomorrow.” 

•“So soon?” 

’ “ It is later than I intended. I meant to go 
to-day * But I felt that I must know you bet¬ 
ter.” He hesitated. “Oner bears a friendly 
cdTl sometimes, sailing on this great ocean of 
life, and we know that it comes from one born 
in our own country. But the ships only touch 
to part. They cannot sail in company.” 

“No. -And yet—~ I wish Iwere a man!” 
passionately, looking up. 

“Heaven has sewytraa betterlot,” laugh¬ 
ing. “ Are yon not coming to the house? Good* 
by, then.” 

“ Must you go now?” she said. 

“Yes. 1 have4n engagement with, with- 

These stupid duties art the chain wherewith 
We’re darkly bound, after 411, I think.’*' He 
held her hand, pressed: slightly, and hurried 
away.’ ’The’truth Was, 1 ft eras Mrs. MerrllF8 
eupper-hour' and be bad a keen remembrance 
of her fried chicken find waffles. 

• * Ai for Lhzy; she set >8# It, to think. Sh4 had 
Whrned from bet fevorite histories that in every 
heroic iffO comes the drisis, the imminent mo¬ 
ment when* Fate* tnlust be met and grappled 
with. She thought r it hfcd come now; she do* 
tqminedito look at her Fritwas coolly as LHy 
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Bale- or Mary Low? her, .her favorite heroines, 
would have done, John Metric* she acknow¬ 
ledged, was one of the noblest lypoet of men, 
generous* honorable to. a fault* and lured her 
dearly. But all this could Be said of the un¬ 
happy lovers, of these her heroinea Of Han¬ 
lon she knew nothing. He was the acquaint¬ 
ance of a day. He might be weak* arnel, a 
gambler, or a roar; but he pleaded her passion 
or her whim. Her heroinea on this ground had 
struggled through tolume ; after relume of com-; 
tumely and misery, to cling to their whim for 
the scoundrel, and make the deserving man’s 
life wretched. This was the highest ruling in 
the court of Love. To he sure, Maulon Hid not 
lore her, there was no chance that, h« ever 
would- But would Mary Lowther hare hesi¬ 
tated for that? In the cams of earnest woman¬ 
hood—no 1 Was not the ( rememhranes of; certain 
“thrills, with which her hand had touched her 
cousin’s coat,” enough to induce that heroic 
young female to east away* her'lover, and make 
himself and her comfortably wretched for the 
rest of their lives? • 

Night gathered around Ja ssy aa she**} alone. 
Her blood grew chilled, her head pained her. 
The outcry and persecution would be terrible 
if she broke her betrothal; she was not a strong 
girl, and she began to ory. “But 1 cannot 
marry him with the feelings .that I hare!” she 
sobbed. Perhaps under all was some vague 
idea that if Hanlon know she was free—must 
the ships part in mid ocean? “I will go to 
John and tell him- all,” she cried, getting up. 

Perhaps if she had had time to reach the 
house, the story might never hare been told. 
But a hand was laid on her shoulder as she 
spoke. 

“ What is the *alV yon have to tell me, Elisa¬ 
beth?” . . 

“ Oh. John!” (There was no need to tell all; 
half would do.) “I meant to say to yon,” pale 
and desperate, “that it must all stop. 1 oannot 
be your wife, John*”- . 

“Why not, Lmay?”. He laughed—a wHd, 
discordant laugh, -she thought. 

“ We arenot *Hke, Theresa not that kindred 
instUiot, that sympathy between those hern 
under our star,” trying to talk the dialect of 
all .young women in; her. situation* “I will 
never make you happy* John/ 1 

“ 1 think you wilh Ussy,” gravely. “I hare 
loved you a long time; sinoe yon werea Uttle 
midge of a thing at school. I never Sold you 
that, did I ? I have studied your character and 
my own thoroughly. 1 did not let passion blind 
me, and I think we have every element of hep* 


pianos ts begin with* Hod helping me, Ill do 
my part.” EtUabeth felt an'inexpreseible swell 
of eomfort rising in her heart. There sorely 
never was a manlier man than John; nnd his 
smile just now was as tender Ss a woman's. 
BUt-what! Where were her instincts of affinity t 
Bid not John Earnes .plead in just this way, 
and did net Lily Bale nobly tarn her back on 
him, and Vindicate has pure instincts by cling¬ 
ing to the boorish ruffian who bad jilted her? 

“Hoi” cried Elisabeth, tragically, turning 
away. 

But John Melvin held her by the wrist. 

“ What do you mean, Elizabeth?'' be said. 

The man was capable of passion, after all, 
and she had poshed biih too fhr. 

“ I mean that you dnUstgo on your own road. 

I cannot marry yon.” 

“ If you don't marry me, Elisabeth Woods, 
my horse May break my neck, to-night, for 
aught I care!” and he dung her from him. 

“ John! J6hn!” she eried, feebly. 

But John Was gone. The next moment she 
beard his horse's hoofs galloping down the 
creek read. 

She sobbed a little, but not long. The gusty 
scene had relieved her overburdened spirit, ts 
sheet lightning dears the atmosphere. She 
went into the house and ale her supper with 
! an appetite. To-morrow Mr. Hanlon would, 

| doubtless, come to say good-by again, and them 
would be that delicious pattering of words and 
looks on the border-land of friendship and pas* 
sion; and there would be another stormy scene ^ 
with John—and would She make it up with 
John, after all? Poor old fellow 1 It seemed 
as if she really had always been John's pro¬ 
perty. 8he romped-with the baby awhile, and 
then tried on her wedding-bonnet with great 
satisfaction, going to work to alter the flowers. 

About tdn o'clock her father came in. “The 
creek bridge it down,”- he said. “I told the 
commissioners ’twaat safe weeks ago.” 

“Did riot John/take the creek road going 
home, Liazy?” said Mrs. Woods. 

Bat Lixiy could net answer for the sudden 
terrible oheking in her .throat. 

“ Pshaw! John Melvin'S not the sort of mtu 
te risk has neck so,” said her father, leisurely 
drawing off his boots. “What'S the use of 
sheering the ohikl? She'S an white he a sheet. 
John's got his wits and his eyes about him* 
Libby. He'll be here in the mornings I'll war* 
rant him” 

But John did not come in the morning, nor 
at aooa* nor al night. Mr; Woods, becoming 
alarmed, rods over to the funs. John had abt 
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returned on the night before: the workmen 
supposed h« bad remained with the Woods, ns 
he had lately sometimes done. Mr* Woods came 
home pooh-poohing and. gruff; but inwardly 
tcgribly in, doubt. His wife, went about pale 
end-silent; the tillage was in.-a fever of alarm, 
which was subdued into anxious whispering 
when Lizzy approached. They need , not have 
tried to shield her. She had known,the worst 
at once. “He is dead!” she said, quietly. “He 
is dead!” for she remembered those last words. 
It was she who had- done it—she, With her 
paltry mad Whim of passion and variHy.' 

It was on Tuesday night that the bridge fell. 
Thursday, Friday passed wifhout tidings; She 
asked no questions-: sat quite still.in her own 
room, with dry, tearless eyes. When her mother 
moved softly about her, caressing her, was the 
only time she. would speak. “I loved him, 
mother,” she would say. “Don you think he 
knows now that I loved him?” 

“ Keep up heart, child. John will come back. ” 

Bat Liszy did not seem to hear her; went 
back to her vacant staring out of the window 
at the glassy surface of the water, under which 
hewa8 lying. “I lovedhim,” she would say, 
nodding to herself. 

8he knew it now—now, when it was too late. 

Forbes, the old village doctor, came to see 
her: looked at her set lips and distended eyes. 
“There is danger,” he told her mother and the 
women when he came out. “You women have 
a knack of bringing the tears—try and bring 
them.” 

They began, therefore, to talk of John before 
her; of how the whole country side was mourn¬ 
ing for him:as the man that could least be 
spared; of his generosity, his honor, his strong 
judgment, and then, with bated breath, of his 
love for her. She looked at them without an¬ 
swer. Who knew what manner of man he was 
as ehe knew h? No one but she knew how 
noble and great was the life that she had cut 
short with her weak, murderous hand. 

She thought, if he oould but know, that in her 
soul she had, never been false to .hjm, that it 
was but the mad folly of a moment, which drew 
her from him, that ha would forgive her; that, 
dead, he would be generous, as he had been in 
•life. If her Voice oould pierce heaven, and 
reach him where he stood 1 

“I lore yon, John,” she cried. But only her 
lips moved. Those who stood nearest her heard 
not a sound. They caught her in their arms, 
and laid her like one dead on the bed. 

“He may,come back,” they said, thinking 
she could hear. 


But i* the village there was no hope. The 
men, with Mr. Woods at their head, had been 
dragging the orotic, and Bring a cannon over 
the water, in the hope of recovering the body. 
Late in;the afternoon, the women about Lizzy 
aaw a sudden confusion .in the crowd of men 
and bqys down on the. bank. There was a 
running and hurrying together. 

“They have found. if,*’ they whispered, shud¬ 
dering, to each other—and one after another 
went noiselessly out of the room. 

But it was only a hat wbioh had been dragged 
out of the water—a brown;felt hat, which, they 
all knew at once* 

Old Mr. Woods took it up, and brushed the 
elotted mud off it as tenderly as though it 
had been the dead man’s face he touched. 

There’s his name in his own hand, bold 
enough— J*hn Mtlvmt” laying it down. “Sure 
enough! the man that wrote that is under the 
’ water, beys. Merciful tied! here’s Lizzy!” 

They all drew,back.as the girl came through 
the orowd, and knelt down by the hat. She 
did not touch it, but stooped over it, as though 
it brought her closer to the dead man, and then 
she burst into a low sobbing, which brought 
tearti to the ejes of eVfen the men. 

Suddenly there was a quick motion in the 
crowd about her, cries, an oath or two, ancl a 
loud, cheerful voice exclaiming, 

“Wherte? Why, to see about Brook’s Al- 
dernly heifer, to be sure. Then we went over 
to the county fair. Yes, that’s my old hat; it 
blew into the cree^ as I crossed the ford. Why, 
Lizzy, child!” and he picked her up and carried 
her like a baby into the house, holding her 
close to his breast, and when they were inside, 
kissing the wet, pale face passionately enough 
to satisfy even her. 

“But you were angry with me, John? I 
thought you had gene to the bridge, meaning 
to die there!” 

“ Bless my soul, Lizcy! Bo you take me for 
a fool? What would I die for? No; I wanted 
to see Brooks about the beifer, end went to tell 
you; but you were out of sorts that evening, 
and 1 let my temper get the better of me. So 
I thought I'd-better stay away a day or two 
until we had both eooled off. Besides, I knew % 
there would be some merino ewes at that fair 
worth seeing. I’m ; iiot { sorry ibr this mistake," 
he added, after a mppaeut, “I never would 
have known how you love. m% if you had not 
thought AM debd.” 

“No, neither am I sorry," said Elizabeth, 
quietly. 

A day or two alter, John, said* 
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^Where is that little scribbling chap who ; 
was at Merrill's?” ! 

“I don’t know. I had quite forgotten him/’ j 
answered Lizzy, which was quite true: | 

/That evening, however,* she received a large j 
yellow envelope, with two or three columns of j 
newspaper-cuttings inclosed. She read it, grow- j 
ing angrily red. j 

u What is it, Lizzy?” asked John, who was j 

watching her. j 

“Does that mean mof” the tears of morti¬ 
fication standing ih her eyes. 

“By George! here’s the whole story! Pa¬ 
thetic incident-idyl of innocent love, broken 
in upon by Death’s mournful summons. Village i 
damsel—fair, ignorant, uncultured, save in the j 
art of love—the mAnly Strephon for this Chios. 
It’s certainly you, Lizzy, for here is yoar 
name in full. But your friehd mast have left j 
before the end, for hero is a fall account of 
the finding of my body, and a description of 
you insensible upon the sands beside it. I 
wonder he left you alive. Here is a note—did 
you see?” 

Lizzy read it. 

“My Deab Miss Woods —You will perceive 


that I have exerted the descriptive powers, 
which you were so kind as to approve, in your 
behalf. Tlje story possessed fine elements for 
a sensational sketch, and I willingly exerted 
myseflf to make it as complete as possible for 
you, feeling only too happy that I was able to 
return the pleasure which the hours passed in 
yO ut society gave me. 

“Yours foithfally. 

“ Bsnxamik Hanlon. 

“P. 8.—Necessarily, the sketch is not quits 
literal. I' took the liberty of bringing Mr. 
Melvin’s body to shore instead of his hat. Ws 
artists have our privileges, you know. I am 
.most happy, for your sake, that it was the hat 
only which the waters drank down to muddy 
death. My wife, to whom I told the story, 
offers her good wishes with mine to both him 
and you. b. h.” 

John laughed heartily. 

“ Not a bad fellow, I take it. But half-witted, 
I suppose, Lizzy?” 

“One of the vainest, weakest men that ever 
lived,” cried Elizabeth, vehemently. “Th® 
very thought of the man disgusts me.” 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

BY MBS. CLABA B. HEATH. 


I dar* not hope the words I write— 

These simple Words of hiirio— 

Will And an echo in your heart, 

Or cause, a smile or tear to start, 

Like other words that meet your sight. 

Upon these pages fair and white, 

From earlier friends of thine. 

That scarce can be, for early love, 

And early friendship, too, 

Hath never doubts that bid us weep, 

Qr cloud-like e'er their gltries sweep, i 
Such as our latqr ones must prqve, . ( 

Ere they our Inner life can move, 

And ‘mark thefn lhWdr true. 

Yet lb that heart of thine T fain 
Some little nook would fill; 

Think of me m a harp wboleaChngZ " 1 

Atp tyrpkeq—osa blfrd whose wings 
Made many vain attempts to rise, 

Who weary grew, but never wise— 

Think of me, as yon will. 

But do nol quite fftrget tWe dhyk 
We fcasid togethei^pOsaW, 

When o’er your face I watched tbrf glow. . 

Of feelings hidden far bf low, , 

Cal fed up by some loved poet’s lays, 

Whose rhymes more oven than their ways, 

Less shade than eunshinecast. 


Crowned or uncrowned, ft mattered not. 
So In oui* hearts we beard 
An echo of »he «6ng he sang, 

A ahord that tb his tench outrnng 
With music sweet, or gay, or sad. 

Waking the tears or laughter glad, 

As minor Chords drere stirred. * 

Another claim I have to be 
J Remembered still by yon 
Am we not both together bound 
, For that fair land where Love is found? 
Love boundless, infinite, and free ! 

To us a life-long mystery, 

Bat which the Cross proved tree. 

Have we not learned to trust that Lore? 

Not in its fullness wide. 

But like as children who are Jed 
In- thorny paths, who fearful tread 
In the dim light a shadowy land, 

• StW clinging to a Father’s hahd,' 

And dare not leave His Hide. ’ 

1 thoti be taught of flffm and Me«sed, 

| Till «atftTS‘brlgtit things ehall *>em, 

. Ceo pasted With the joysdn store 

For those who love Him, vague and poor, 
ike faces that may calm tp rest, 
it hAVeW-poWer to make us blest— 
Such as we aee in dreams. 
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ONE PEEP AT A BLUEBIRD'S NEST. 


BT MARGARET HURT. 


On* last ray of the summer sun slanted over 
the tree-tops, till it reached the open back 
window of a small white house. Disdaining 
to touch the wood-work* it rested lightly on the 
hair of a young girl, who stood listlessly gazing 
down the meadow lands that sloped gently into 
the Connecticut. Such pretty hair it was that 
the sun chose to rest upon, not by any means 
unlike itself, coiled high upon the head and 
combed in light wares away from the fair face. 
The eTening air was sweet with (he breath of 
the fields, the.woods, and the flowers in the 
garden below the window; but the girl who 
stood there looked discontented and out of tune 
with the soft landscape. Gradually, however, 
some sense of the beauty and stillness reached 
her spirit; she bent forward, crossed her arms, 
and rested them upon the window-sill. 

“Yes, it is pretty,” she murmured; “pretty 
and quiet, but so everlastingly quiet—just like 
this, day alter day, nothing on earth to break 
the monotony of these long days. If it would 
only be like it is in books! In books you may 
lire in the quietest sort of a place, and a hero 
is sure to come at some time. Oh! I wish I had 
a hero! Some one like Thoope, or Hamilton, 
or like the Professor in * The Old Mamselle’s 
Secret.’ I don’t suppose I’ll ever see anybody 
like them.” 

These most unprofitable reflections was 
broken abruptly by a sharp, shrill voice, 
which called, 

««Enid! Enid! Come down here, child—here 
I am, ironing just as hard as j can, and you 
dreaming away the living afternoon.” 

At this unwolcome call to things of practical 
life, the dissatisfied look returned to Enid’s 
face, but it was no frown to ruffle her white 
forehead. , 

“ Yes, mother, I am coming;” and she'de¬ 
scended the stair-case slowly,. 

The owner of the eminently practical and 
working-day voice, whom Enid called mother, 
was not by right entitled to that sacred name. 
Enid’s mother had died when she was quite a 
little girl; her father, about two years before 
you make her acquaintance,. leaving her to tte 
care of his brother’s widow.. Enid’s father was 
,a Congregationalist minister of unusual ability 
and attainments, and he had educated his 


daughter well, whilst her aunt took good care 
of the physical Enid. After her father’s death, 
Enid took her education into her own keeping, 
and preferred the eager perusal of all the 
novels and poetry she could lay her hands on, 
and incessant rambling over the fields and 
woods, to the systematic course pursued by* 
her father. Mrs. Burt allowed no “help” in 
her house—it was a class of beings whom, she 
averred, ate their heads off and smashed the 
crockery. Mrs. Burt believed housework to 
be the end and aim of every created woman; 
baking-day, churning-day, washing-day, were 
her eras—so Enid was early instructed to brew 
and to bake, and performed her allotted duties 
without a thought of rebellion; but gilding 
and illuminating the prose of pies, loaves, and 
sweeping, with her own romantic fancies and 
youthful dreams. When Mrs. Burt washed 
cups and saucers, it was with full attention 
and deepest interest; when Enid stood by and 
assisted her, it was with faithful service of 
hands, whilst the thoughts roamed at will 
through the halls of a dazzling chateau eh 
Espagne , wh6re young ladies who did not like 
housework might spend the day riding in a 
carriage, or sitting on a sofa, with piles of 
magazines and books in easy reach. 

Of late months an unaccountable dullness 
had settled down over everything; the society 
of the village girls were tiresome; her rustic 
conquests and triumphs flat and unprofitable; 
dreams were alt very well; but there was such 
a thing as too much shadow and too little Sub¬ 
stance. Her aunt would have said that the 
novel-reading was taking all the life out of 
her. In fact, she was muttering to herself 
something of the kind as Enid entered the 
kitchen. 

“Here, Enid, set this apple-sauce away !* 
the buttery', and put the raspberries and black¬ 
berries both on the supper-table. I’m right 
down hungry for berries this evening.” 

“Wijl you go over to service, mother?” said 
Enid, as she cut the .cake into regular slices. 

“Well, I conclude not. I’m tired out Mth 
getting those clothes in.' I guess I’ll let ydu 
do my worshiping for me.” 

The clear, deep tones of the Six o’clock bell 
vibrated through the air, as Enid ran up to her 
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ONE PEEP AT A BLUEBIRD'S NEST. 


own room to put on her hat for the weekly 
prayer-meeting. Despite .her expressed dis¬ 
dain for the admiration of the young fai4ners, 
and a oertain young person of the grocery and 
drygoods persuasion, there was always an ex¬ 
hilaration in finding herself the object of de¬ 
cided notice. So Enid tied her coltar with a 
blue ribbon, carefully adjusted her small straw 
hat over her rippling hair, took up her hymn- 
book, and departed. She had not far to go— 
the lecture-room stood in the rear of the 
Qhnrch, just across the broad, village-green. 
It was already full as JSriid entered, and the 
service had begun. She took her usual seat, 
by a pillar and joined in the hymn. She sang 
always with a little conscious pride: her voice 
was both sweet and strong, and she sang the 
chorus, “Yes, we’ll gather at the river,” with 
much fervor, not spoiled by the innocent know¬ 
ledge that “Enid Burt’s” contralto notes were 
no small addition to its melody. But, as she 
raised her eyes at the end of the verse, she 
encountered a look which sent the “Shining 
Biver” out of her head with unseemly rapidity. 
Xhe look was from a pair of gray eyes that 
fhone with unmistakable admiration, which 
Enid, though far from conscious of the grow¬ 
ing beauty of her delicate face, recognized 
with the deepest blush, and instant dropping 
of the eyelids. The young man, for it was a 
young man to whom the gray eyes pertained, 
immediately withdrew them, with a sudden 
thought that though it might be pleasant 
enough to gaze at a rustic beauty, there might 
possibly be some difference of opinion on the 
lady’s side. Enid’s thoughts were in p whirl— 
very ridiculous to let one glance of admiration 
upset her so; but then a young gentleman of 
that type was rather a novelty in her expe¬ 
rience. “Who could it be!” she thought—no 
T one she had ever seen before; not Mr. Sar¬ 
gent, the school-teacher, who had just gone 
home, at the beginning of the summer term, 
decidedly ill in body, and not a little so in 
^Biud, from excessive and imprudent attention 
bestowed upon the changing expression of a 
sweet, childish face, which was too near to his 
seat in church, and was met too often on the 
side path that led from Mrs. Burt’s house 
through the village. No, it was not Mr. Sar- 
geut. Who could it be ? Enid would have liked 
very much to look up and investigate at her 
leisure, if she could be sure of not again meet¬ 
ing those brilliant eyes. At length she glanced 
up timidly, and had the satisfaction of finding 
the stranger’s back turned. She had barely 
time to observe a well-formed head set upon j 


broad, stalwart shoulders, and covered with 
very short, black curls, before he turned sud¬ 
denly with the instinctive feeling that some 
one was regarding him intently. Poor Enid 
was very much disconcerted. She wished a 
thousand times that she had stayed at home 
forever, rather than have come to meeting to 
stare so boldly at a strange young mftn. 

The prayer-meeting, like every other event 
in life, came to an end in due time, and Enid 
went homo very much taken up with wonder- 
ings and speculations. She must have for¬ 
gotten the strange, young gentleman very 
thoroughly; for the next day, at the dinner- 
table, when Mrs. Burt related to her as a great 
bit of news, that a Mr. Maurice Dwight, a friend 
of Mr. Sargent, had come down from Boston to 
spend the summer, And teach the children in 
Mr. Sargent’s place, she made no mention of 
having seen him the evening before. Several 
days passed by, tiresome enough to Enid. She 
nejther saw nor heard anything of the interest¬ 
ing stranger; she had by no means omitted to 
do as mapy a girl before her had done—she 
thought of the handsome gray eyes, and more 
than once fancied she heard a strange footstep, 
and tipped shyly to the window to peep out; 
but the passing foot belonged in one instance 
to a long-necked pedlar; in another to the 
butcher—no food for romance in those prosaic 
specimens. 

Saturday afternoon was bright and beautiful. 
Enid had looked forward all day to a prolonged 
ramble over the meadows, which was to termi¬ 
nate in a favorite haunt by the river. When 
the last loaf of cake, the last relay of pies Was 
carefully put away, she was free to escape from 
the hot kitchen to her own cool little room, 
which she did, up three steps at a time. Off 
went the great calico apron, sacred to baking- 
day, and on went a blue cambric drees, plain 
and simple as possible in fashion, and deci¬ 
dedly shprt, but fitting trimly and gracefally 
her tall, lithe figure. Mrs. Burt advocated son- 
bonnets—her niece did not Many a tough 
battle had been waged over this question in 
Enid’s youth; the young lady aifirtned that in 
a sun-bonnet she could neither Bee nor hear, 
and she might be run overby a cow, or any¬ 
thing, without knowing anything about it; 
but, in spite of these arguments, many times 
was the sun-bonnet tied over the curls, to be 
promptly torn V>ff as soon as the little gi psy 
was' out of reach. In time the steady wBl 
gained the victory, and now a bfroad, while 
sundown hat was tied on with Enid's i nv a ri able 
bine ribbon, that seemed the only oolor to find 
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its way into that neat, prim little box ii) her 
top drawer, which held her slender stock of 
finery. 

Her preparations completed, Enid ran out 
through the back-door, and was soon in the 
meadow-lane—this lane wandered down to 
the river shore, and was bordered by young 
beeches and elms, wreathed with- grape-vines 
and wild clematis, in all the tangled luxu¬ 
riance of July foliage. As it neared the river, 
the larger trees gradually disappeared, and 
alders and pollard willows took their place. 
From side to side the blue figure flitted, now 
bending over a trailing sweet-brier bough, now 
making a bold dash into the sedgy brook after 
a glowing cardinal flower, or some nodding 
ferns and grasses. She sang softly to herself 
over the flowers, feeling that subtle bond and 
sympathy, which is between us and our voice¬ 
less friends, the trees, the grass, and the 
flowers—a teaching our souls were so slow to 
receive. Those gentle friends never reproach 
us, no matter when we seek them, whether 
with a heart filled with bitterness or seething 
with angry passions, or whether with a con¬ 
science at peace with God and man, tjieir wel¬ 
come is the same; the grass and the flowers 
bend their dewy and fragrant heads meekly 
under the foot of him who has slain hiB 
brother’s soul, or him who has rescued it; the 
trees interpose their quivering leaves to shel¬ 
ter alike the head of the innocent wayfarer, or 
him who flees from the avenger of blood. Is 
this steady neutrality a serene indifference? 
No, no! Far different is its lesson. It is the 
tender appeal of Him who “maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” It is the 
love of the All-Merciful speaking to us in these 
never-failing sympathies, this impartial care. 

The end of the lane was reached; the ground 
had become marshy; here and there little tufts 
of vivid green grass showed the firm footing— 
that is, firm enough for Enid’s light tread. Just 
beyond the marshy land was a narrow strip of 
path formed by the accumulation of earth on 
the roots of the pollard willows, which grew 
there in abundance; thick, sedgy grass matted 
over this, had formed a narrow levee for about 
a hundred yards. In some fierce storm in 
by-gone years, one large willow was particu¬ 
larly uprooted, and had crashed over the bank, 
through the branches of its companions. It 
stopped about two feet from the water, and 
there it rested until the trees near-by had 
arched their branches over its head, and tender, 
green vines had clambered gently around its 
Vol. LVIII.—24 


torn roots and dismembered limbs, working 
silently until all the unsightliness of death 
was gone, and a cool, shady retreat was there. 

Now, as it happened, that brilliant afternoon 
had lured Mr. Maurice Dwight to walk in the 
fields as well as Enid. Half an hour before 
the blue dress and sundown-hat descended the 
lane, Mr. Dwight had sauntered down. He 
was surprised to discover the path beyond the 
marsh, but very well satisfied withal; so he 
traversed Enid’s small stepping posts at one 
bound, and with a lack of exploration that did 
him no credit, passed by the noQk on the old 
pollard willow, and found a comfortable shade 
at the extreme end of the firm ground, quite 
concealed by the foliage. Here he stretched 
his handsome length with great comfort, and 
prepared to regale himself with Horace, to the 
time of the river, the rustling leaves, and the 
bluebirds and bobolinks that darted in and out 
of the grass and branches overhead. 

“Quite a colony of bluebirds,” he murmured, 
after watching their evolutions for a little 
while. The Horace slid gently from his hand— 
the riverside music had done its work. Mr. 
Dwight was startled from l^is light slumber by 
a loud exclamation. He turned his head 
quickly—Enid stood on the verge of the solid 
earth, looking in vain for her first landing- 
place, which, alas! Maurice’s foot, as he 
sprung, had crushed out of sight, her hat 
hung over her shoulders by its ribbon, her 
cheeks were tinged with a bright, rich glow. 

“Well, it’s certainly gone, how, I do not 
know. I suppose I must take a good jump; if 
I do go in, it won’t make much difference, only 
I wish it was the old delaine!” 

As she spoke, she gave a spring, and reached 
the half-way point, then another, and it was 
over. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Mr. Dwight, under 
his breath. “The queen of the bluebirds her¬ 
self, and my little church-girl! But what has 
become of her?” Enid had stepped upon the 
fallen willow, and ensconced herself in a seat 
she had long ago formed of interlaced boughs. 
Maurice bent cautiously forward, desperately 
curious to observe the movements of this active 
nymph. It may be he was strong to watch 
her, as, all unconscious of watching eyes, she 
sang a little, then began to talk in her own 
fashion to the birds. 

Maurice had a dawning idea of the kind. 

When she suddenly sprang to her feet,. 
Maurice drew back. 

“What is she going to do now? I would not 
have her find me looking at her for the universe. 
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Since I did not move at first, I ought never 1 to 
be caught now.*’ But Enid bad no idea of 
searching for intruders on her causeway. The 
reason of her sudden movement, was the dis¬ 
covery of what looked like a bluebird's nest in 
the crotch of a tree near the further end of her 
willow. 

Enid had never* walked out to the edge of the 
prostrate tree; the bark was off in many places, 
and it was slippery, rather a precarious foot¬ 
ing; but then she must see if that was really a 
bluebird’s nest. 

“ If I do fall into the water,” she said, aloud, 
“I know how to float. I can’t swim, but I 
know I could float. All you have to do is to 
shut your mouth, and lie still on your back;” 
so, holding on to the boughs on each side, she 
advanced quite securely, until she was opposite 
the crotch, there, sure enough, was a veritable 
bluebird’s nest, with the tops of several blue 
eggs just visible. 

“If I could just step on this branch, and 
hold on to the one above me, I could look right 
down into the nest, and count the eggs.” 

With the words, and before Maurice, who 
had sprung forward to stop her, could speak, 
she rested her whole weight on a slender 
branch. It broke instantly. With a crash the 
poor little queen of the bluebirds fell, not into 
the water, but just saved from it by the thick 
mass of vines woven in and out of the boughs 
below her. 

Maurice was on the log directly, and had 
lifted her in his strong arms. But she neither 
spoke nor moved. Maurice carried her to the 
base of the tree, kneeling by her, and resting 
her head on his arm. He was fearfully fright¬ 
ened. itas she dead, or was it only a swoon 
that caused that deathlike stillness? 

“It is my fault,” he muttered. “I Bhould 
have warned her not to venture on such a 
perilous place.” 

At length, with a deep sigh, she opened her 
eyes. 

“Oh, where am I?” she cried; then added, in 
a tone of sharp pain, “My ankle!” 

“You fell from the tree. Have you twisted 
your ankle?” 

Enid started at the voice, and blushed to 
find a young man’s face bending over her in 
anxiety, whilst his arm made a pillow for her 
head. 

“Yes, I believe I must have,” she said. The 
blush faded, and left her ashy pale, as she 
attempted to rise. 

“Oh! what am I to do?” she said, as, with 
a moan of pain, she sunk back on the grass. 


“Let itae take you up and carry you home,” 
said Maurice, gently. 

“Oh, no! I can’t do that.” 

“That is ail that can be done,” said he; and 
seeing her eyes closing, and the color rapidly 
Receding'from her fbee, without more ado, be 
lifted her, and Was soon bearing her with 
steady strides up the lane. Enid’s light weight 
was nothing to his trained muscles; but the 
sight of that pallid and suffering face touching 
his shoulder, filled him with a strange sensa¬ 
tion of pity and tenderness. When they reached 
Mrs. Burt’s door, the good lady hurried out, 
fan of exclamation, wonder, and questions. 
Mr. Dwight delivered up his burden with a 
hasty explanation, and went off, promising to 
send the doctor on his way. 

The doctor soon put the strained ankle in 
order, with sundry jokes as to Enid’s birds- 
nesting. Directly he- was gone, Enid raised 
up on her elbow to ask several questions that 
had been distracting her mind. 

“Mother, what did MV. Dwight say when he 
brought me in?” 

“He said you had stepped on a weak limb 
to look in a bird’s-nest, that the branch broke, 
and you fell. He happened to be near-by, so 
he picked you up and brought you home—and 
he said that much in precious for few words, 
and was off like a shot. Now don’t ask any 
more questions, child, but take the doctor’s 
powder, and go to sleep.” 

But this last Enid did not do. She lay awake, 
wondering how Mr. Dwight came down by her 
sanctuary in the willows, and if he had tboaght 
it very troublesome to have to carry her such 
a long distance. 

Mr. Dwight, as in duty bound, called early 
the nert morning to inquire the state of Miss 
Burt’s health, and was so little satisfied with 
that one account, that every day found him 
asking the same question at Mrs. Burt's door. 

At length, one evening, when, according ts 
custom, he slammed the gate, and stepped over 
the soft, green sward, he saw something far 
more satisfactory than the weather-beaten 
countenance that usually greeted him. Enid 
was well enough to be brought down under 
the escort of her aunt, and the little maid, 
Ellen. There she was in a corner of the sofa, 
a bright Affghan thrown over the sprained foot 
She looked very frfir, very lovely; all she needed 
was a little color, which Maurice’s entrance 
supplied perfectly. 

“ Ah! you are down at last. I need not ask 
if you are better.” 

“ I am much better, thank you,” replied Enid, 
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with rather a stiff manner, the result of hot 
shyness. 

44 1 am glad of it,” said Mr. Dwight, emphati¬ 
cally, “ha I consider myself in no slight degree 
responsible for the accident,” 

“ You responsible!” cried Enid, surprised 
out of her embarrassment. 

44 Why, yes; I should hare warned you not 
to tAke so uncertain a stepping-place.” 

Enid longed to ask where he could have b6en 
to see her, and all about it; but she did not 
exactly like to, as he did not pursue the sub¬ 
ject, but began to talk, Enid thought, most 
delightfully, drew her out with so much tact 
and skill, that she fonnd herself talking and 
laughing in the most unconcerned and con¬ 
fidential manlier. 

This was but the first of many such inter¬ 
views. Mr. Dwight came, and came again. 
Vhist she was a prisoner in the house, Maurice 
did all he could think of to amuse her, painted 
wild flowers for her, told her long stories of 
his wanderings id foreign lands. Neither once 
thonght for a moment of where this unre¬ 
strained intercourse was leading them. Mau¬ 
rice did once stop to wonder if Enid'B influence 
over him was not, perhaps, stronger than any 
he had ever yet experienced-t-if he Was going 
to fall in love With this fresh country-bred 
girl. But this sort of self-examination was in 
the way jiist now, reflection was postponed. 
He lit his segar, and fell to thinking of the 
peculiar tint of Enid's hair; how much more 
appropriate a simple musliu dress and linen 
collar was for the adornment of a woman’s 
beauty, than silks, and panniers, and gew¬ 
gaws; boW deep grew her eyes, when they 
read together the idyl of 44 Elaine;” some day, 
when Enid should meet the man she was to 
marry, how she would love him;, and then 
away went the segar with a quick toss, and he 
was off to see if Miss Burt would care to look 
at his album of sea-weeds from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Enid, for her part, had forgotten to 
surmise about “her hero,” never thought now 
of the matter at all; she was quite content to 
talk to Maurice, and tell him so many of her 
thoughts that had hitherto been unshared. 

One day he told her that it was time she 
should make an effort to walk across the room. 
She made one faint protest, and then obeyed 
his laughing assumption of the doctors au¬ 
thority, which he took eare to enforce by most 
willing aid of his shoulder as a crutch. Mau- 
riee might hhvebeen warned of his danger by 
the thrill of pleasure he felt at the confiding 
touch of that small, white hand. So magic was 

> 


the contact, that when they reached the door, 
Enid agreed that she was quite able to limp 
over the grass to the shade of a huge elm that 
stood in the yard. Mrs. Burt sat soberly pre¬ 
serving peacheB near the dooi\ She looked up 
to caution Enid not to Overdo the mhtter. 
Maurice would hare been perfectly satisfied 
to continue their walk to Boston, bat Enid pru¬ 
dently stopped at the elm. Maurice arranged 
the Affghan over a heap of shawls for her; and 
threw himself on the grass beside her. Tenny¬ 
son was just then the reigning favorite. Mair* 
rice had brought, that evening, an illustrated 
<4 Maud;” bo the book was opened between 
them, his duty was to sustain' the weight of the 
book, hers to turn the leaves. A faint breeze 
stirred the elm-boughs. The voices of some 
happy, young base-ball players in a neighbor¬ 
ing field; the distant ringing of the black¬ 
smith's hammer in the village came pleasantly 
to their ears. Maurice felt a vague sense of 
happiness steal, over him as she turned leaf 
after leaf of the passionate love-story. There 
was something magnetic in the proximity of* 
Enid’s bent head and downcast eyes fixed on 
the book, that innocent little hand resting on 
its ledge—a restless wish grew upon him to 
seize it in his own. They reached the line*— 

44 She came to the village church 
And sat by a pillar alone; 

And once, bnt once, she lifted her eyes, 

And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blushed. 

To find they were met by my own.” 

A sadden recollection oame to Manrioe, he 
raised his eyes and looked at Enid. Involun¬ 
tarily she met his glance, and colored deeply 
at its meaning. 

44 Do you remember it?” he whispered. She 
did not reply; she remembered it only too 
well. They had both forgotten Mrs. Burt, as 
though the corner of the yard, where she stir¬ 
red her preserves, had never been; but for 
an abrupt and unforeseen interruption, they 
would have committed, I know act what folly. 
The interruption was the arrival, through the 
kitchen into the back yard, of a tall, fine-look¬ 
ing, rathev elderly woman, in traveling cos¬ 
tume. At the sight of her, Enid started vio¬ 
lently. 

44 My aunt Ruth 1” she ejaculated. Aunt Ruth 
was saying, 

“Yes, Susan, I am on my way southward; 
but I thought it would never do. to go by the 
old place without calling in for a day or two.” 

14 1 think it would do very well,” thought 
Mr. Dwight. 

44 Is that Enid?” oontlnued aunt Ruth, peer¬ 
ing curiously at the two under the elm-tnee. 
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Mrs. Burt hastened to explain why Enid did not 
come forward to welcome her aunt. 

“ Asprain! reason enough.” Mrs. Brandreth 
walked with a rigorous step toward her nieoe. 
Enid rose. Maurioe was presented. 

“ Ah, Mr. Dwightl I am well acquainted with 
yer name; had the pleasure of seeing your sis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Crampton, on the oars yesterday; the 
beautiful Miss Ren wick was with her.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Dwight, politely. 

“Miss Renwick was looking remarkably 
well,” she continued, with the air of a person 
who possessed an undoubted passport to favor. 

“Yes,” said Maurice, indifferently. Then, 
turning to Enid* he whispered, “ Can I come 
to-morrow afternoon in the hope of some happy 
accident that will give me your society for at 
least a few minutes?” 

“Perhaps,” said Enid, with a bright smile. 

“ So Mr* Maurioe Dwight is amusing himself 
teaching school, and rusticating in this dead 
and alive little place/ 1 said aunt Ruth, that 
night. “You must not let him make you too 
•many pretty speeches, Enid. Handsome young 
fellows, with nothing to pass away the time, are 
rather too fond of that sort of thingi” 

“ I don’t think Mn Dwight is likely to offend 
in that way,” said Enid, as steadily as she 
could, but unable to repress a rising color. 

“ No. I dare say not—I hope not, at least. 
It would be decidedly objectionable in him to 
make summer love to a pretty face.” 

“ Why Mr. Dwight more than any one dlse, 
aunt Ruth ?” asked Enid, carelessly. 

“ On account of his engagement, yon know.” 

“ His engagement !” repeated Enid, faintly. 

“ Why, yes. Didn’t you know he is engaged 
to Miss Adeline Renwick, a great beauty, and 
an heiress, too, they say? HU family would 
not put up with anything else, I venture to say; 
they are all as rich os Jews, and as prdud as 
peacocks.” 

But Enid heard not the latter part of her 
aunt’s speech. The words m engaged to Miss 
Adeline Renwick” sent a sudden darkness to 
her eyes. She got np, went to the window and 
leaned out of it, turning her back upon Mrs. 
Brandreth, who, congratulating herself in¬ 
wardly upon the clever manner in which she 
had put an end to any chance sentimental 
fancy on her niece’s part, stepped into the 
kitchen to look np Mrs Burt. Enid Walked 
up stairs to her own little room, bolted the 
door, and knelt at the window. She looked 
up at the quiet stars and tried to organise her 
confused thoughts. That one cruel sentence 
was branded like fire upon her poor, loving 


heart. Was it so? Was this the end of her 
short, sweet dream? It was only that evening 
she had waked to the certain knowledge that 
she loved him. It had seemed—oh! it had 
seemed that he loved her; and now that was all 
her blind imagining, or hU treachery. They 
might call it the idle amusement of a thought¬ 
less man—but it was not; it was treachery—it 
was falsehood. 

You see, poor Enid never thought of doubting 
her aunt’s statement, it seemed a perfectly na¬ 
tural thing that a happiness so sudden, so dear, 
should have as sudden an ending. 8he pushed 
back the long hair that had fallen with a dis¬ 
dainful gesture. Who was she? Enid Burt, a 
country girl, poor and obscure—what was there 
in her to compete with a brilliant beauty? 
Adeline Renwick! She mused over the name. 
It was Adeline Renwick that he loved; it was 
just and right that he should love some noble 
creature like himself. Poor little Enid! In 
her tender woman’s love resentment could find 
no place—it was her folly, her misapprehen¬ 
sion. She had in her first despair accused 
him, but that was only in a wild wish to spare 
herself. No, she had fearfully mistaken him, 
but Bhe would do so no more; the past was 
hers no longer, but the future she could con¬ 
trol; she could never see him again. The 
school term would soon expire; until then she 
would go and stay with a friend who lived 
some miles away. In a short time he would 
return to his best and dearest; and she—she 
would drink patiently her bitter draught of 
life, and, in self-forgetfulness and sacrifice, 
tread her by-way in the great world until her 
Father should release her. The “happy acci¬ 
dent” that Maurice had hoped might interfere 
with aunt Ruth’s absorption of Enid, did ac¬ 
tually occur. At the breakfast-table a tele¬ 
gram was brought in, requiring her instant 
presence at home. 

“Now mind,” she said, as she kissed her 
| niece good-by, “now mind you send Mr. Mau¬ 
rice to the right-about, When he comes saun¬ 
tering into the yard to talk trash and dilly-dally 
over poetry/’ 

As Enid wearily ascended the first step of 
the stair-case, Ellen ran to her smiling, with 
both bonds clasped around a bunch of perfect 
tea-roges, heliotropes, and geraniums. 

“Mr. Dwight stopped at the gate and sent 
them to you, Mias; he said he had walked to 
8-, this morning, to get them for you.” 

A thrill of vivid pleasure and pain passed 
over her. Sho knew where he had been—it 
was five miles distant. He had walked all that 
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long way to give her pleasure! The flowers 
should be taken to her own room, to be dreamed 
oyer! But no, that would never do. With com- ; 
pressed lips she went into the dining-room, took 
down a tall, glass yase, with a carved wood stem, 
that Maurice himself had given her, and care¬ 
fully arranged the flowers in it, then put it 
on a table where their sweetness would be the 
common property. 

Early in the afternoon, Maurice Dwight 
walked into the sitting-room, as he usually did, 
Enid was always found there; but this after¬ 
noon there was np Enid, no trace of her, except 
a flimsy, blue tissue veil, which bad caught on 
the back of a chair. Maurice took it up and 
stood.looking at it for a second with a half 
smile. He did not put it down, but walked on 
into the cheerful kitchen, sure of finding its 
owner there. Ellen started up to tell Miss 
Enid of Mr. Dwight’s arrival; but there waB 
no need, she had recognised the first of those 
firm footfalls; she sent word that Mr. Dwight 
must please excuse her, she was not welL 

“Go back, Ellen,” said Maurice, ‘*&nd tell 
Miss Burt that Mrs. Childe has lent me her 
pony-phaeton, and I am sure a long draught, of 
fresh air, enforced by a little rapid motion, will 
do far more to cure her than to stay shut up 
all the afternoon.’ 1 Enid reiterated her ex¬ 
cuses. “Very sorry, but it was impossible for 
her to appear,” she said. 

“Very well,” said Maurice, quietly, with no 
further effort to change her resolution. He 
did not go immediately, but sat down and began 
to talk to Mrs. Burt very pleasantly, but with 
an occasional absence of mind, which showed 
itself when he went, by bis thrusting the little 
gauze veil into his breast pocket. Enid beard 
his voice, and longed to run down and go with 
him anywhere. It was so new not to follow 
Maurice’s lightest wish. 

Maurice wondered a good deal at Enid’s un¬ 
usual conduct, and felt half inclined to doubt 
her indisposition; but the next afternoon found 
him again at his shrine. Again he was un¬ 
lucky; he learned that Enid had taken a walk¬ 
ing-stick and gone off to take a short walk. 


“ Do you know what direction she took, Mrs. 
Burt?” he asked, carelessly. 

“ I dq npt, sir. ” Maurice bowed, and followed 
his own conjectures. Down the meadPw-lane 
he ( went.. It wrpj the first time he had trodden 
that path since he strode up with that sense¬ 
less burden in his arms. 

He walked rapidly, with an increasing eager¬ 
ness to find her. Over tbe marshy ground he 
sprang, until the causeway was gained; there 
was the little figure he songht, sitting upon the 
old willow, her head bent until her faoe, covered 
by both hands, was pressed against the bark. 

“Enid!” She started violently and raised 
her head. “Enid, what it the matter?” 

. “ Oh! nothing at all, tbftuk yop, Mr. Dwight! 
I must go now.” She xqse^and moved to go, 
but Maurice seised her hands. 

“Why do you avoid mo, and,treat me so 
coldly,” he said, vehemently, “when you know 
that coldness from you is death to me?” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, struggling to release 
her hands. “You must not,,say such things 
to me, you know it is wrong to talk so to 
me.” , 

“Why must I not?” he said- “Why is it 
wrong to tell you what you well know, that I 
love you most deeply, most earnestly ? Do not 
trifle with me, Enid—say that you will be, that 
you are, my own.” 

“Oh, pray, pray hush! What wpqld she say, 
what would the think, Adeline Renwick?” 

“Adeline Renwick!” repeated Maurice, 
slowly, “what has she to do with me? Is it 
possible your aunt haB been falling your mind 
with such rubbish? Adeline Renwick is no¬ 
thing to me but a pretty girj, I have met quite 
often at my sister’s.” 

“ And you do not love her?” murmured Enid, 
her eyes falling to conceal the light that glowed 
in them. 

Maurice drew her gently toward him. 

“ Look at me,” he whispered* 

She raised her head, their eyes met. In that 
I long gaze he read her heart, and for her all 
doubt, all distrust of her lover,, were forever 
f gone. 


A THUENODY* 
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flaxAiT and cold are thy winds, oh, November! 

Chill with the spray of tbe pitiless sea; 
tyhy I think of thy vintage, September— 
September which never returns onto me. 


Once I could greet thee with smiles, bleak November 1 
And sport with thy winds as unwearied and free, 
And joy In the fruit of tby Tine, rare September— 
September which never returns unto me. 
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THE SUPRIZE PARTY. 

BY JOSIAH ALLIN’S WIFI. 


They have been harm suprize partys round 
here all winter, and the children hare urged 
me to go to em, but I held back. 

“I dont believe in em sez I and I wont go” 
But finely they got their father on their side— 
Sez he “it wont hurt u, Samantha, to go for 
once.” 

Sez I “ Josiah Allen the place for old folks is 
to hum, and I don’t believe in suprize parties 
any wdy—I think they are perfect nusences. 
It stands to reason if u want to see ure friends 
u can invite em—and if any body is too poor 
to bake a cake or 2 or a pan of cookies they 
are too poor to go into company at all.” Sez 
I “I haint proud ner never wuz called so, but 
I dont want Tom Dick and Harry that I never 
spoke to in my life, feel as if they are free to 
break into my house any time they please”— 
Sez I “it would make me perfectly wild to 
think there wuz a whole drove ov people liable 
to rush in on us at- any tnimUe, and I Wont 
break into other wimmens houses.” And sez 
I “hev u forgot how some ov em carred liquer 
to old Peedicks and two or three had to be 
carred up and laid on to Miss Peedick’ses spare 
bed? . Sez I hev u forgot how they broke Miss 
Bobbets porler lamp all to smash runnin round 
ketchen each other—hev u forgot these insi- 
dences?” sez I in cold tones. 

“It is fun” sez Thomas Jefferson “I should 
love to see you and old Deacon Bobbet playin 
wink em slyly.” 

“Let em wink at me if they dare” sez I 
sternly, “let me ketch etn at it. I dont believe 
on suprize parties,” sez I in firm ackcents. 

“ No more«do 1” sez Josiah, “ but the childern 
are so set on our gbin, sposen we go for once— 
No livin women could do better by childern 
than u hav by mine, but I dont suppose u feel 
exactly as I do about pleasin em—it haint nat- 
teral you should.” 

There he knew he had got me. If ever a 
women tried to do her duty by another womens 
childern it is Samantha Allen whose maiden 
name wuz Smith—Josiah knows it—he Tchows 
jest how to start me. Wall there haint no use 
talkin—I went to the very next party which wuz 
to be held 2 miles beyond Jonesville they had 
had em so fast they had used up all the nearer 
places. They had heard ov this family that 


had a big bouse—and the women had been to 
the same meetin house with Betsy Bobbet 2 or 
3 times,' and she had met her in a store a year 
before, and had been introduced to her so she 
said she felt perfectly free to go—and as she 
wuz the leader it wuz decided on. They went 
in two loads, but Josiah and I went in a cutter 
alone—we got started ahead ov the loads and 
when we got to the house we see it wuz lighted 
up real pleasant, and a little cutter stobd by 
the door. We went up to the door and knocked 
and a motherly lookin women with a bunch ot 
catnip in her hand opened the door. 

“Good evenin’’ sez I, but she seemed to be a 
little deef and didnt answer. I see as we step* 
ped in thro a door partly open a room fall ov 
wimmen. 

“Good many got here” sez I speakin a little 
louder. • 

“Yes a real good doctor” sez she. 

“What in the world!” I began to say in wild 
amaze. 

“No” sez she “It is a boy” 

I turned right round and laid hold on Josiah, 
sez I “start this minute Josiah Allen, for the 
door.” I laid hold ov him' and got him to the 
door, and we never spoke another word till we 
wuz on the sleigh and had turned round—then 
sez I—“.Mebby u will hear to me another time 
Josiah Allen” 

“I wish u wouldnt be so agravaten” sez he. 
Jest then we met the first load where Tirzah 
and Thomas Jefferson wuz and we told em to 
turn round and go back, for they had other 
company and couldnt have us. We went back 
most to Jonesville when we met the other load 
who had topped over in the snow—as we drove 
out most to the fence to go by em, Josiah told 
em the same as he had the other load. 

“I dont care for company” sez Betsy Bobbet 
Wain up out of the snow with a buffalo skin on 
her back which made her look wild, “I dont 
care for .company: Did they say we mustnt 
come?” 

“rio,” set Josiah, “they didnt say so.” 

- “ Woll then girls and boys,” sez she clamberin 
into the sleigh, “less go on.” 

They went and how they got .along I haint 
never enquired and they dont seem free to talk 
about it. But they kept on bavin em. Bet|J 
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Bobbit as I hay sed wui the leader and she led 
em once into a house where they wuz makin 
preparations for a funeral aud once into a house 
where they had the small pox. They had all 
been vaxeynated so they got of bet ter than they 
ort to. Some how Tirza and Thomas Jefferson 
got sick ov em, and left off goin, and az for 
Josiah, though he didnt say much, I knew his 
mind. 

One nite about 2 weeks after this, one Mon¬ 
day nite, I had had an awful days-work washin 
and we had been up all the nite before with 
Josiah, who had the newralegay in his back. 
We hadnt one oy us slept a wink the nite be¬ 
fore, and Tirzah and Thomas J had gone to 
bed early. It had been a lowry day and I 
couldnt hang out my cloze, and so many oy em 
wuz hung up round the kitchen on lines, and 
nails, that Josiah and me looked as if we wuz 
settin in a calaco tent. And what gore the 
room a more gloomy and melankolly cast, I 
found when I went to lite the lamp at nite that 
the kerosine wuz all gone—and bein out oy 
candles, I made for the first time in my life 
what they call a 44 slut*■—which iz a button 
tied up in a rag and put in a saucer oy lard, u 
set fire to the rag, and it makes a lite which is 
better than.no lite at all—as a slut is better 
than no women at all—in that way I suppose 
it deryved its name, but it haint a dazlin lite, 
nothin like so gay and festive as gas. I, beet ■ 
out with work and watchin, thought I would 
soak my feet before I went 2 bed, and so I put 
some water in the mop pail as set by the side 
oy the store with my feet into it—the thought 
had come to me after I had put my nite cap on. 
Josiah set behind the stove rubbin some lina- 
ment into his back—he wuz barefooted, with 
his coat and vest off. Josiah wuz jest apenken 
2 me and sez he 

44 1 believe this linyment makes my back feel 
easier Samantha, I do hope I shall get a little 
rest to nite.” 

Sez I 44 1 hope so too Josiah” Jest az I sed 
these words, without a minutes warnin, there 
came a knock—and the door opened at the same 
time—and in poured what seemed to me at the 
time to be a hundred and 50, men women and 
children, headed by Betsy Bobbet. Josiah so 
wild with horror and amazement thftt he forgot 
his lameness for the time bein, leaped from his 
chair, and backed up against the wall between 
the back door and the wood box. I rose up 
and stood in the mop p&il, 2 stricken with 
amazo and horror to get out of it—for the same 
reason heed in not my nite cap, which was cut 
•heeps-head fashion. 


44 We have come to suprize u” sez Betsy 
Bobbet sweetly. My tongue clove to the roof 
ov my mouth:—no word could I speak for I wuz 
speechless, but I glanced at em with looks 
which 1 suppose filled em with awe and dread, 
for Betsy spoke again in plaintive ackcents— 

44 Wont you let us suprize you?” 

“No! No!” sez I wildly—for then my voics 
came back— 44 1 wont be suprized!—u shant 
suprize us to nite! We wont be suprized! 
Speak Josiah” sez I turnin to him in my ex,- 
tremity 44 Speak! tell her! Will we be suprized 
to nite?” 

44 No, no!” sez he in a firm, warlike tone, as 
he stood backed up aginst the walk 44 No w? 
wont be suprized.” 

44 U see friends” sez Betsy to the crowd-*- 
44 she wont let us suprize her. We will go.” 
So she headed em off—but she turned at the 
door, and sez she in a reproachful ackcent, 
44 Mebby it is right to serve a old friend in this 
way—I have known u a long time Josiah 
Allens wife.” 

44 1 have known u plenty long enuff” sez I 
steppin out of the mop pail and shetten the 
door which they left open—pretty hard. 

Josiah came from behind the stove, pushin 
a chair ahead ov him, and walkin by the help 
ov it, and ssz he 

44 Darn the suprize parties; and darn-” 

44 Dont swear Josiah” sez I 44 1 should think 
u wuz bad enuff off without swearia.” 

44 1 ten'll say darn Betsy Bobbet, Samantha. 
Oh my back!” he groaned, settin down slowly 
on his chair 44 1 cant set down, nor stand up.” 

44 U jumped up lively enuff when they came 
ia,”«*x I 

44 Throw that in my face, will u, what could 

1 du—find there is a pin stickin into my shoul¬ 
der, do get it out Samantha, it has been there 
ever sense they came, only I haint sensed it 
till now.” 

“Wall,” sez I in a kinder soothin tone, as I 
drew it out ov his shoulder—it mu9t have hurt 
him awfuly had he not been 2 crazed with fear 

2 feel it—sez 1 4 4 less be thankful we are as well 
off as we be, Betsy might have insisted on 
stay in. Ill rub ure shoulders with linyment 
agin, and I guess ure back will feel better. Do 
u suppose they’l be mad, Josiah?” 

44 1 dont know, nor I dont care,” sez he 44 but 
I hope so.” And truly his wish oame to pass, 
for Betsy Bobbet haint spoke to me sense. The 
rest didnt seem to care but she was awful mad, 
which shows that it makes a difference with 
her, who does the same thing, for meetin with 
a disappointment here, they went that night 
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right from here to suprize the Editer of the 
Gimlet, and it came straight to me, Celestine 
Peedick told Miss Goweley and Miss Goweley 
told me, he tnrned era oat of doors and shet 
the door in their faces. The way it was, his 
hired girl had left him that very day, and one 
of his twins was took sick with the oolic. He 
had just got the sick baby to sleep, and laid it 
in the cradle by the fire, and he had give the 
other one some playthings and set her down 
on the carpet, and he was washin the tapper 
dishes, with his sleeves rolled up and a pink 
bib apron on that belonged to his late wife; he 
was just finishing his dishes when he heard an 
awful screamin from the well babe and wildly 
wringin out his dishcloth, he rushed out with 
it still in his hands, and found that she had 
swallowed a side thimble, he ketched her up 
and spatted her on the back and the thimble flew 
out half way across the room—she screamed 
and held her breath, and the sick one awakened 
by the tumult, sot up in the cradle and begun 
to scream, jest then the door burst open and 
in came the suprize party headed by Betsy 
Bobbet. They say, half crazed as he wnz that 
he told em if they didnt leave that minute he 
would prosicute em, some of em was mad about 
it, but Betsy Bobbet was’nt, for in the next 
weeks Gimlet these verses came out. 

TIS SWBBT TO FORGIVE. 

BT BBTS V BOBBET. 

Tii sweet to be. 

Tie sweet to live; 

But sweeter, the sweet 
Word, forgive. 


If harsh loud words, 

Should spoken be, 

Say “ Soul be calm. 

They come from he— 

“When he was wild 
With toil end grief; 

When colic could 
Not find relief.” 

When twins are well, 

And the world looks bright. 
To be “ suprieed” 

Is sweet and right. 

Bat when twins are sick. 
And the world looks sad. 

To be “ suprized” 

Is liord, and had. 

And when side thimbles 
Swallowed be, 

How can the world 
Look sweet to he— 

Who owns the babe. 

Fair twin Heaven bless it, 
Who hath no mother, 

To caress it 

Its mother a year ago 
Hath gone above, 

Ahl how it needs, 

A mothers love. 

My heart runs o'er, 

With tenderness. 

But its dear father tries 
To do his best 

But housework' men 
Cant perfectly understand. 
Oh! how he needs, 

A helping hand. 

For when twins are sick. 
And girls hare flown, 

Tis sad for a dear man, 

To be alone. 

He noble one; 

Had cares entiff. 

For life is wild. 

The world is rough. 

Such brave, hard tolls, 
Should liave sufficed; 

Hero! he should not 
Have been "Baptised.” 


TAKE ME BACK! 

. BT W.8. GAFFNEY. 


Tan me back 

To the days, to the innocent days. 

When life's budding morn was erst gilded with rays: 
To the time wheu affection, so pure and so true, 
Spread over my pathway its exquisite dew. 

Take me hack I 

Take me back 1 

To my home—to my bright, happy home— 

Where envy and Jealousy never did come; . 

To that halcyon spot, where the shadows of night 
Ne’er mingled alloy with my dreams of delight, 

Take me back I 

Take me back— 

Nayl nor metn'ry the Miss can restore; 

Thoee exquisite pleasures forever are o’er! 

To the brightest of days, when my wayward feet ran 
By the brook and the meadow, nor mortal e’er can 
Take me back I 


Take me back 

To the time when my mother, now bleat. 

Clasped my innocent form to her restate breast!* 
The days of probation that to me were given 
8eetn run; then, oh, God! to my mother in Heaven, 
Take me back! 

Take me back. 

Mother earth, in thy shades let me rest; 

The bosom that nourished can’t here make me West. 
I am weary of life, and of all that’s termed Joy, 
And Death hath no terrors but Faith can destroy— 
Take me hack! 

Take me back, 

Heavenly Father, my home be with Thee, 

Where pleasure to poison changed never can bef 
Let this casket so vile be consigned to the dust, 

Its gem is immortal, in Thee doth It trust— 

Take me back! 
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OONTOfCKD FROM PAOl SOI. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

On the fourteenth of July, 1790, the city of 
Paris resolved to commemorate the taking of 
the Bastile, and all France was invited to re¬ 
joice with those who had laid this mighty fort¬ 
ress in ruins. 

From a surface of two hundred thousand 
square miles came thousands on thousands of 
dusty and tired travelers, moving toward the 
capital, singly and in delegations, singing 
hymns to liberty under the burning rays of a 
July Bun. 

These men came from the foot of the Alps, 
crowned with eternal snows; from the deep 
▼alleys of the Pyrenees, and the rugged re¬ 
gions of Cevinnes and Auvergne; from the low 
and dreary lands washed by the waters of the 
Atlantic, and from the iron-bound coast of Bre¬ 
tagne. They came from the valley of Rhone, 
where ancient Rome has left its imperishable 
monuments, and the vine-clad hills of Garonne; 
from the broad bosom of the Loire, and the 
banks of the Seine; from the forests of Arden¬ 
nes; from the plains of Picardy and Artois; 
from every corner in France the people came 
forth rejoicing to join the grand jubilee at 
Paris. 

. The people of the city were making noble 
preparations for their patriotic guests. The 
grand ovation was to be given in the Champ 
de Mars, a large, open space lying between 
the military school and the Seine. The ground 
was turned into an amphitheatre by removing 
the earth from the center, and piling it around 
the circumference, forming it into seats of turf, 
tier above tier, until a space was secured larger 
by many times than old Rome ever gave to her 
gladiators. 

Twelve thousand men worked day and night 
in this arena, but the impatience of the people 
was greater than their efforts. So the Parisians 
fell to work themselves, men and women, rich 
and poor, priests and soldiers, came in sec¬ 
tions, with banners and music, spftdes and 
barrows, to work while the day lasted. When 
the signal was given, they returned home sing¬ 
ing and dancing by the light of their torches. 


Before the day appointed the great amphi¬ 
theatre was complete. In front of the military 
school was stretched a noble awning of scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with golden Jleur de his, and 
under this glittered the royal throne, with 
seats for the president of the Assembly and 
the deputies. In the center of the amphithea¬ 
tre the people had built an altar ascended by 
broad steps, from which a great cross rose 
toward heaven with solemn significance. 

At six o’clock on the fourteenth two grand 
spectacles were witnessed in Paris. The morn¬ 
ing was cloudy, and the rain came down in 
torrents, but this had no power to check the 
enthusiasm of the people. They filled the 
streets by thousands on thousands, and the 
sun, had it shone that day, would have poured 
its light on more than three hundred thousand 
citizens seated on the court of the Champ de 
Mars,, waiting for the ceremonies which was 
to commemorate their first great step toward 
the freedom they never learned how to use or 
keep. In the vast space on which they looked 
fifty thousand soldiers were gathered, while 
three hundred priests, in white surplices and 
broad, tri-colored sashes, slowly surrounded 
the altar. 

Beyond all this arose a second and more 
noble amphitheatre, of which this was the 
center. Montmartre, St. Cloud, Mudon, and 
Sevres, swept in grand panorama around the 
basin in which Paris stands. Nearer yet, the 
quay of Chailet and the Heights of Passy were 
crowded with eager spectators. 

But at the site of the Bastile a still more ex¬ 
citing scene presented itself. There federates 
from eighty-three districts of France, each with 
the banner of its department, had assembled, 
prepared to march forth and meet their breth¬ 
ren of Paris, who waited for them at the Champ 
de Mars. Deputations from troops of the line, 
and sailors from the royal navy, were ready 
with drums, trumpets, and banners, to escort 
them through the city, in all the pomp of a 
grand military display. 

Lafayette, mounted on a superb war steed 
and surrounded by a brilliant staff, took the 
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lead, and the deputations defiled out from the 
Place de B&stile, amid the roar of cannon and 
the clash of military music which thrilled all 
Paris with expectation; but from the ruined 
strong-hold these guests of the nation poured 
to meet a wild, riotous welcome as they passed 
through the streets. Black clouds gathered 
over them like the smoke of a hostile army, 
the rain came down in torrents, and th,e streets 
were ankle-deep in mud; but all this was over¬ 
borne by the unconquerable enthusiasm of a 
people who would read no evil omen in a lower¬ 
ing sky, and scarcely felt the torrents of rain 
that beat upon their heads as they crowded 
the pavement, the windows, and the house-tops, 
to cheer their guests as they passed. 

At the Place Louis Quinze, the Assembly 
joined the procession, which swept on, one 
vast stream of wild, riotous human life, and 
merged itself, as great rivers seek the ocean, 
in the thousands already assembled at the 
Champ de Mars; thousands on thousands that 
greeted them with a roar of welcome to which 
the boom of the cannon was but a hoarse ac¬ 
companiment. 

Then thfere gathered closer to the altar three 
hundred priests, in snow-white surplices and 
broad tri-colored sashes; and when the king, 
with the queen, the dauphin, and such mem¬ 
bers of the court as still remained in Paris, 
entered the tent erected for them, and seated 
themselves, amid shouts of welcome which 
mu3t have, indeed, seemed a cruel mockery to 
a monarch who had been forced there to wit¬ 
ness his own humiliation. 

It was pitiful to see that forced smile on the 
proud lip of the queen, more pitiful even than 
the grave, sad face of her royal husband, who 
looked around at this vast concourse of people, 
guided, as he keenly felt, by his enemies, with 
a thrill of unutterable augujsh. There was 
no sympathy with the scene among the cour¬ 
tiers, who regarded with grave anxiety, or 
scarcely suppressed scorn, the insane joy of a 
people whom they had been taught to despise, 
and were beginning to fear, and which filled 
them with mingled apprehension and contempt. 

All was still now, for the Bishop of Autun 
was performing .mass at the altar, ajud the 
people of France had not yet learned to scoff 
at all religion; so the voices of prayer, and the 
smoke of censors, rose up from the midst of 
that vast multitude in holy quiet, and for a 
little time, half a million of tumultuous revelers 
bowed before the cross of Christ, which was 
floated in their midst. 

When the mass was ended, the bishop lifted 


the oriflamme of France on high, and blessed 
it with a solemnity that awoke a throb of hope 
in the heart of the queen; then he blessed the 
banners of eighty-three departments, and laid 
them down amid a glorious burst of music from 
twelve hundred musicians, who ended the 
solemn servioe with the fe Deum. 

Now the military orowded up to the altar; 
both land and sea forces flooding the sacred 
structure with superb coloring and rich flashes 
of gold. Lafayette led the staff of the Paris 
militia, and upon the crowded altar swore, in 
behalf of the troops and the federations, to be 
faithful to the nation, the laws, and the king. 
The murmur of this sacred oath ran from lip 
to lip till it had been echoed by the great mul¬ 
titude. 

Then Ring Lquis arose, pale and firm, with 
the dignity of a monarch, and the feelings of a 
martyr. Standing in front of his throne, he 
swore to maintain the constitution and laws 
which he had already accepted. As he finished 
the queen came to his side, with the dauphin, 
a fair, smiling boy, in her arms. With a gleam 
of maternal pride she presented him to the 
people, and said with touching pathos, 

“See, .my son, he joins with myself in the 
oath his father has taken.” 

These words were drowned as they were 
uttered, by a burst of enthusiasm, loyal at least 
for the moment; and almost for the last time 
in her life, Marie Antoinette heard voices from 
every part of France shouting, “ Vive U Rot! 
Vive la reme! Vive le dauphin!” Her heart 
throbbed, her beautiful eyes filled with tears, 
her face brightened into youth again. She 
turned her look upon the king and smiled— 
the dear old musio of popular praise had never 
touched her so keenly before. She had takes 
Mirabeau’s advice, and in good faith made as 
effort to aasimilate with the people, who had 
once loved her. She wore no jewels, her 
dress was simple and matronly, but, with that 
beautiful boy in her arms, she looked more 
royal than ever. 

Then commenced a scene of indescribable 
hilarity. The crowd broke up, marching and 
dancing to wild bursts of music. They defiled 
before the royal balcony, tossing words of 
endearment to the queen with airs of intense 
patronage. They called that beautiful woman 
by a hundred coarse and caressing names, and 
hurled advice to her *fith the gestures of women 
feeding poultry. Fish-women from the market 
crowded to the throne, and called her mother, 
while they insisted upon shaking hands with 
the little Dauphin. 
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Marie Antoinette bore ail thU with the spirit 
of a martyr; nay, her own waning hopes had 
been exhilarated even by this rude homage, 
and she was willing to deceive herself into a 
belief that the people Of France might yet be 
won to do her justice. So she smiled on the j 
gay throng that danoed and shouted before | 
her, took the child in her Iftp, and told him to j 
kiss his little hand to the people who loved him ; 
00 , and laughed outright at some of the quaint 
compliments paid to her beauty. 

While she was thus eocupied, a group of 
young girls came into the broken procession, 
carrying garlands in their hands, and loose 
flowers in their aprons. They were led by a 
fair and gentle young creature whom the queen 
regarded with a flash of pleasant recognition. 
This girl stepped oat from her companions, 
suddenly approached the throne, and laid her 
flowers at the feet of the queen, to whom her 
great blue eyes were lifted with a look of touch¬ 
ing affection. 

Marie Antoinette gathered up the flowers 
and held them in her lap with seeming care¬ 
lessness, but her fingers had searched out the 
letter they concealed, and while apparently 
admiring the blossoms, she read, 

“Have I performed my promise? Is the 
monarchy saved? Mirabeau.” 

For answer the queen gathered up some of 
the flowers, and fastened them in the lace that 
shaded her bosom. A flash of light came into 
the young girl’s face. She arose, and her 
sweet lips joined in the song of her sister 
flower-girls, whs broke into a regular dance, 
flinging up their long garlands as they waited 
lbr her. 

“ Long live the king! Long live the queen!” 

With this shout ringing sweetly from their 
fresh lips, the flower-girls whirled away, Wav¬ 
ing their.garlands, and tossing back loose blos¬ 
soms to the steps of the throne. 

There was little regularity in these proceed¬ 
ing*; all was gayety and brilliant confusion. 
The anarchy which followed was already fore¬ 
shadowed in the shouts, danoes, and songs, that 
turned what should have been an august assem¬ 
bly, into a reveL 

After the flower-girls came the federates, 
full of enthusiasm, and after them the legis¬ 
lative assembly, in whioh Mirabeau walked 
with, a step more haughty than any king of 
France ever assumed. His b6ld eyes fell upon 
the flushed face of the queen with a look of 
proud triumph, and the wonderful smile that 
made his strong face more than beautiful, 
•wept it as he saw the flowers on her bosom. 


These flowers had a language of thanks that 
he read at a glance, and felt more keenly than 
words, for there was a touch of romance in 
them that fired his imagination. 

The deputations and the assembly passed on; 
then came a change in the music, a hush, as if 
something of unusual interest were approach¬ 
ing. This was broken by low murmurs, more 
thrilling than shouts, while the thousand that 
still remained in the Champ de Mars surged 
around the alter and toward the throne. 

It was only seven men, bowed, thin, white- 
haired, and broken, who came slowly forward 
from a seat they had occupied, and with falter¬ 
ing steps, were about to pass before the throne. 

The color fled from Marie Antoinette’s face 
when she saw this pitiful band of men, some 
old without years to make them so, all with a 
look of broken-hearted apathy in their eyes, 
ready to pass before the throne like ghosts 
calling for judgment. The king tamed white, 
and a spasm of pain shot athwart his face. 
The nobles, who stood behind the throne, shrunk 
back, casting glances of sudden apprehension 
on each other. They need not have feared 
those poor, broken meti, for grief and privation 
had made them weak as little children. If any 
expression appeared upon their wan facet, it 
was that of vague, wondering gratitude toward 
the king, who saw them free, and made no 
protest. 

The court of France was gathered, like 
ghosts, about the throne, upon which a gho9tly 
king and queen where sitting, While the live 
shadows of an ancient despotism crept towfcrd 
them with doirhcast faces, and steps that fal¬ 
tered in their walking. 

Then a look of infinite pity came into the 
king’s face, and clasping his hands, like one 
who inwardly asks forgiveness of God for sins 
not altogether hisown, he bowed his head upon 
his breast, and waited for these ghostly re¬ 
proaches to pass on. But the queen sat upright, 
clasping her child firmly, as if to shield him 
from the indignant murmurs of the people, 
which came fearfully to her ear. 

The seven prisoners—for these were all the 
Bastile contained when it was torn doWh— 
paused an instant before the throne, and one 
of them called out, in a broken voice, 

“Thanks, sire, that you have made us free!” 

The king lifted his head, and these wronged 
men saw that his eyes were foil of tears. The 
people who stood nearest saw it, and the vindic¬ 
tive spirit which had forced this trying scene 
on their monarch, gave way to a burst of gener¬ 
ous sympathy. 
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“Down with the Hostile! Long lire the 1 
king!” burst from a thousand lips that had 
been bitter with curaee a moment before. j 

“Down with the BastileJ Long lire the king!” 1 
rolled back among the thousands already de-I 
filing toward Paris; and that whioh the ex- j 
tremists had intended as an insult, was rolled ] 
into the most glorious .events of the day. 

“Thank God that you are free!” said Louis, | 
in a low voice, that scarcely reached any one : 
but the queen. She spoke louder, and with 
generous enthusiasm. 

“There are none among all these thousands 
who grieve for your sufferings, or desire their 
redress more than the king.and his' wife,” she 
said. 

A quivering shout broke from those feeble 
old men; some of them tried to smile, others 
began to cry, and one came forward, tottering 
feebly in his walk, and with his thin hand 
outstretched, 

“Give it me! If you have pity, give it me! 
For your own sake, for mine; for the sake of 
those who come after us, give me the ring upon 
your finger!” 

His eyes shone as he spoke; the white beard 
upon his bosom quivered with the eager inten¬ 
sity of his words. 

The queen hastily took a ring from the star- 
like jewels that flashed on her hand, and lean¬ 
ing forward, held it toward the old man. 

“Ah! if a ring could atone!” she said, with 
the brightness of great sympathy in her eyes, 
“there is enough for you all!” 

“Not that!” said the old man, impatiently 
shaking his head. “Give me that other—the 
golden serpent—the green beetle that has slept 
in the tombs of Egypt thousands on thousands 
of years! Give me that!’ 1 

“What, this?” said the queen, looking with 
a thrill of awe on the tiny, golden serpent 
strangling a beetle, which was coiled around 
one of her fingers, looking old and strange 
among her other shining jewels. “It came to 
me in a strange way, and I have worn it long. 
Will no other do ? This is of less worth than 
any.” 

“Give me that!” persisted the old man. “I 
want no other 1 Take it from your finger, lady; 
the hand is accursed around which that serpent 
coils!” 

How eager he was; how hie faded ey?6 shone 
and sparkled. He olutched one thin hand in 
the silver of his beard, and twisted it in an 
agony of impatience. 

“Grief has touched his mind,” thought the 
queen, drawing the ring from her finger. 


“After all, why should I care for this more 
than another, only because I found it on my 
toilet years ago, and could never learn how it 
came there?” 

Still she hesitated and held the ring irreso¬ 
lute. There seemed to be a fascination about 
the antique gem that troubled every one who 
touched it. The prisoner’s hands began to 
quiver, and his eyes grew keen as a serpent’s 
when he fastened them upon it. Inch by inch 
he crept nearer to the throne, with the look of 
a man who meant to seise upon his prize if it 
were not readily given up. 

“Give it to me! Give it to me! Tour mother 
wotild not have withheld it a moment!” 

“My mother! Yon speak-” 

“Of Marie Therese—the empress! The great 
and good empress—my angust sovereign!” 

The queen reached forth her hand and gave 
him the ring. 

He grasped it; he pressed it to his bosom and 
lifted it to his lips in a wild passion of delight. 
It seemed to fire both heart and brain with new 
life—to lift a weight from his shoulders, and 
give vigor to his limbs. He fell npon his knees 
before the queen, and pressed the hem of her 
robe to his lips, murmuring thanks and bless¬ 
ings in her native language. 

“ It may be averted! This was a soul, a Ufa 
to me, but the most venomous serpent on your 
hand. It has filled your life with hate and 
tumult. Be at rest now, the evil has departed 
from your house, from you and from yours.” 

The old man arose and stood upright, as if 
he had been aroused from a long, dim dream. 
The unutterable sadness had gone out from his 
face; he turned toward his astonished com¬ 
panions smiling. 

“The old man is mad,” said Maria Antoi¬ 
nette, leaning toward the king. “ Why should 
he eare for that ring more than another?” 

Louis smiled. How could he answer? This 
scene had made but little impression on him; 
and those around only knew that the queen had 
given a ring from her own hand to the oldest 
and most picturesque of the seven prisoners; 
but this was enough for a new excitement, and a 
shout of “ Long live the queen!” broke through 
the noise of their revelry. 

One person in that vast crowd bad marked 
i the scene well, and crept close enough to hear 
| much that was said. This was the Indian 
dwarf Zamara, who had come to the Champ ds 
| Mars in attendance on his mistress, who seat 
| him into that portion of the orowd that he 
| might bring her intelligence of all that passed 
\ near the royal family. He went back to her 
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now with a gleam in his eyes that she had 
learned to understand. 

“What is it, marmoset? I see that some* 
thing has happened,” she said, stooping toward 
him, as he pulled at the folds of her dress to 
enforce attention. 

“That ring.” 

“What ring?” 

“That which you took from the Qerman 
doctor before he was sent to the Bastile, and 
which l laid on the toilet of the queen, that 
she might wear it and curse herself forever.” 

“Hush! Hush! You speak too loud!” ex¬ 
claimed the countess, turning pale with affright. 

“The German doctor is one of the seven 
prisoners.” 

“Great heavens, no!” 

“I saw him myself, and knew him. One 
does not forget such eyes.” 

“Are you sure, Zamara?” 

“Am I ever mistaken? The man has changed, 
bat I knew him at once.” 

“But the ring—you said something about 
the ring?” 

“The ring you Bent to the queen. Ah! I re¬ 
member well, madame gave me one hundred 
Louis d’ors for that; bnt she would not take 
my word, she waited to see it on the hand of 
her majesty—that wounded Zamara to the 
heart.” 

“I would give that sum over again to know 
it had left the queen’B hand,” said Du Barry. 

“Then it is mine, for I saw her take it from 
her finger and give it to the prisoner.” 

Zamara spoke eagerly, and his black eyes 
shone with sudden greed. The one strong 
passion of his life gleamed up fiercely; deprived 
of much else that men crave, the thirst of gain 
had grown to fearful strength in him. 

The countess shook, her head. She had 
no great trust in the word of her little slave. 

“Ah! the greedy little monster,” she said, 
with a contemptuous laugh; “he expects me 
to believe him, and pay him, too, as if Louis 
d’ora were as plenty with me now as he found 
them when we lived at the Trianon.” 

9 “But I saw the ring in his hand.” 

“Perhaps! But I did not.” 

“But you believe me?” 

' “Believe you! Ah, marmoset! you and I 
know eaoh other too well.” 

The countess touched her slave upon the 
head with her fan, and laughed provokingly, 
for she still loved to torment the little creature, 
it brought back a flavor of her old life. 

The Indian ground his teeth and looked 
down, that she might not see the gladiator- 


iook in his eyes. She laughed and gave him 
a smart rap over the ear with her fan. 

“Take that! You daring to grind your teeth 
at me!” 

The dwarf gave her one glance, sharp and 
Venomous, that would have terrified a stranger; 
but madame only laughed the louder, and gave 
him. another blow aeross the forehead, leaving 
a mark of dusky scarlet there, which girded 
it like h ribbon. 

Then, in his impotent rage, the little crea¬ 
ture stamped his foot upon the ground, and 
stooping suddenly, tore her silken robe with 
his teeth, at which she laughed heartily, beat¬ 
ing him off with vigorous blows, as if he had 
been an unruly dog. It was not till she saw 
great toars in his black eyes that she ceased to 
torment him. Then she held out her hand, 
still laughing. 

But the dwarf drew back in sullen wrath. 

“Come, come! I will have no sulking!” 
cried the woman, half angry herself, for she 
had no dignity of character to lift her above 
the creature she so loved to torment. “Tell 
me more about the ring; If what you say is 
true, I shall not mind giving yon a handful of 
gold.” 

“But how can I prove it? You will not be¬ 
lieve me.” 

“Ah, yes! there is a difficulty! Cannot you 
persuade the old man to lend it to you for an 
hour. I should know the ring in an instant.” 

A gleam of light shot into Zamara’s eyes. 

“You would like to have it again?” he said, 
quickly. 

“Heaven forbid! Why, marmoset, it was 
because the ring was said to carry ruin with it 
to any but the hand of its owner that I had it 
placed in the way of the queen. She was 
Dauphiness then, you know, and I had not 
learned how forgiving and generous she could 
be. That act has given me many an hour of 
pain since; and I would gladly give any one 
twice the gold you crave to be certain that she 
is well rid of it.” 

“And you will yet pay as much?” 

“Yes; but I must see the ring with my own 
eyes.” 

The dwarf began to rub his small hands 
slowly together. 

“One hundred Louis d’ors. You said a hun¬ 
dred?” 

“Why, what a greedy wretch it is. One 
would think he eat gold.” 

“One cannot eat without gold,” answered ' 
the dwarf, with a grim attempt at wit, which 
came awkwardly through his old anger. “Be- 
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sides, what would Zam&ra be without gold if 
he lost his mistress?’ 1 

Du Barry grew red in the face;, to her the 
very mention of death was worse than an 
insult. 

“But your mistress is well. She is not old, 
but strong, and bright, and young as ever,” 
she said, sharply. “She will outlive you, 
minion, a hundred years. Hoard gold* if it 
makes you happy, little wretch, but never tell 
me again that it is because you expect to be 
alone. I could brain you vjith my fan for the 
idea.” 

Zamara laughed; the thoughts of so much 
gold had restored his good-humor. 

“Wait till I have brought you the ring, mis¬ 
tress; but tell me first what it is which makes 
this twisted gold of so much importance?” 

“Why ask me? Have you no memory? You 
heard this Dr. Posner say that it was endowed 
with strange mystiopewers, bringing happiness 
and prosperity to all and atiyrof bis blood, but 
continued misfortune to the stranger that Ven¬ 
tured to wear it. From his account it must be 
a talisman of wonderful power. But you re¬ 
member it oil, for it was not often that any 
conversation passed at the Trianon which you 
did not manage to hear.” 

“I. remember what this Dr. Qosner said, and 
I had the ring in my hand,” answered the 
dwarf; “but there is time enough to find out 
what it means.” 

“One thing is certain,” said Du Barry, 
thoughtfully; “the poor queen has had little 
but misfortune since it touched her finger# I 
wish we had let it alone,” 

The woman arose from the turf seat she had 
ocoupied And prepared to move after the crowd 
which had by this time swarmed into the streets, 
leaving the great altar, with its incense, and 
the throne, with its rioh draperies, desolate 
and empty. 

As the oountess and her strange attendant 
passed out of the Champ de Mars, they came 
suddenly upon the prisoner of the Bastile, who 
turned his eyes upon them at first with listless 
indifference, but directly a quick fire of intel¬ 
ligence shot into them, and he moved forward, 
evidently intending to address the woman who 
had bo ruthlessly torn the very heart ef his 
life out. But, with the vigilance of fear, 
Madame Du Barry darted behind a group of 
persons that were passing, and thus evaded the 
person she most dreaded on earth. 

Still many persons lingered, singly and in 
groups, around the vast amphitheatre, from 
which the green turf was half trodden away. 


Among them were two old women and the young 
girl, who had lavished all her flowers at the 
feet of the queen. The girl was sitting quietly 
in her seat, looking depressed and rather sad; 
something, or, perhaps, some person whom she 
expected to see, had evidently disappointed 
her, and she was still reluctant to go, probably 
from the fact that some little hope still lay un- 
qusached in her innocent bosom. 

The two women, Dame Tillery, of Versailles; 
and Dame Doudel, were discussing some point 
with great earnestness. . 

“ If you must go, sister, why, ef course, I will 
walk with you as far as the donkey-cart—R 
were unsisterly to let you set forth alone. But 
Adela is tired, you can see that by her face, 
poor thing! Let her rest here till I come back.” 

Dame Tillery, whose generous proportions 
had spread and bloomed into more pompous 
splendor since the reader first made her ac¬ 
quaintance, consented to this arrangement, and 
taking that fair young face between both her 
hands, kissed it with unctuous tenderness. 

“Be a good child, my dear, and never forget 
what aunt Tillery ban done for yoto. Thousands 
of people saw her majesty smile upon you from 
her throne this day, and put the flowers you 
gave into her own bosonk; but they did not 
know that it was because the person under¬ 
stood to be your aunt, once had the honor of 
saving her majesty from a terrible death, and 
has since been honered by a place in the 
royal household. No doubt, child, when her 
majesty took your flowers, she remembered the 
golden butter these hands have prepared for 
her table. But I am talking here when every 
hour is precious, if I expect to reach home be¬ 
fore nightfall. Come, sister Doudel, I would 
gladly stay, but some of these deputations will 
be inaking their way through Versailles; and 
since the court came to Paris, the Swan has 
lost so much of Its custom that one must look 
sharply lest strangers pass its door. Do not 
be afraid, little one, my sister will soon return.” 

Dame Doudel had been waiting some minutes 
for this harangue to be completed, and the 
moment her pompous sister paused for breath, 
she moved away, leaving Adela quite alone. 

The moment this young girl felt herself safe 
from observation, she gave why to the feeling 
of sad disappointment that had been slowly 
settling around her during the last half-hour. 
One sweet hepte' had haunted herwer drnce she 
left home that day. She might nee that one 
being who had become allt the world to her. 
Weeks had passed, and all that time he seemed 
to have disappeared out ef her life. - 8he had 
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haunted the ruins of the Bastile, persuading 
herself, poor child, that it was to comfort that 
old man who still clung to his ruined cell there, 
but all the time of her sweet ministrations, she 
had listened for that footstep among the stones, 
and listened in Tain. Then she would go home 
sadly, with tears in her eyes, creep up to her 
little room, and think herself grieving over the 
forlorn condition of that good old man to whom 
liberty had been given when it was only a 
burden. 

If Adela went out in the morning with her 
sweel merchandise of flowers, for an hour or 
so, her step would be elastic, and her eyes 
bright with hope. When a stranger spoke to 
her quickly, she would start and catch her 
breath, thinking for an instant that it was his 
voice, for in that unexpected way he had often 
addressed her. But when the hours wore on, 
a gentle sadness crept over her childlike fea¬ 
tures, and she would turn homeward with a 
weight upon her heart, wondering if any one 
on this earth was ever so unhappy before. 

Adela had seen Mirabeau once or twice, and 
trusted him entirely, because he was a friend 
of the royal family, which it was a part of her 
religion to reverence. Besides, his age, com¬ 
pared to her youth, seemed that of an old man, 
and he had never shocked her by any attempt 
to lessen the distance between them. At this 
time Mirabeau was occupied both in his imagi¬ 
nation and his ambition by the influence he 
had gained, with so much trouble, over the 
queen. Ilis indomitable vanity had writhed 
under her haughty disregard of himself and 
his power so long, that to win a conquest over 
her dislike, inspired. all his hopes, and re¬ 
kindled his waning genius. To him Adela was 
only a pretty messenger, whose sweetness and 
beauty seemed a fitting link between himself 
and the only woman who had ever presumed 
to scorn him. 

Adela had delivered Mirabeau’s note to the 
queen thinking only of her, and after that broke 
away from her companions, for she had no 
heart for those graceful dances and gay songs. 
In all that bright assembly he had not appeared. 
“Was he dead? Had he forgotten her? Would 
they never, never meet again?*’ 

As she asked herself these questions her head 
drooped, her hands clasped themselves in her 
lap, and tears dropped slowly from her eyes. 
She did not restrain them; her adopted aunts 
were gone, and there was no one else who cared 
to regard her; at least the freedom of grief 
was hers. 

“Adela!” 


The young creature started with a faint 
shriek—that voice came so suddenly upon her. 
Then her face sparkled with smiles, and lifting 
her eyes, she said, in her girlish emotion, 

“Oh, iponsieur! how you frightened me!” 

That man had seen the girl before him leave 
the house of Count Mirabeau, the most pro¬ 
fligate man in Paris, alone, and after nightfall. 
He knew that some mysterious link drew those 
two people together, yet, looking in that face 
so fair, dimpling with smiles, bright with 
sudden joy, how could he think ill of her. The 
suspicions that had haunted him for weeks, 
now seemed like poisonous reptiles which it 
was a relief to trample under foot. 

“Adela, are you glad to see your friend 
again ?” 

A grave, sweet sadness chased the smiles 
from that sensitive mouth. Those eyes, in all 
their innocent blue, were turned upon him re¬ 
proachfully. 

“Ah, monsieur! why have you never asked 
before?” 

“I have been very, very busy, little one.” 

“It is not I so much,” answered the girl, 
with an innocent attempt to screen the secret 
trobbing, like a pulse, in her heart, “but the 
old prisoner, who loves you so. Night after 
night you have left him alone—and it is so 
desolate there.” 

The young man smiled; like a bird which 
betrays the nest it would protect by its flutter¬ 
ing, Adela had revealed the fact that she had 
still kept true to the old haunt, and waited for 
him there, perhaps, unconscious th^ she was 
doing so. 

“I will not leave hijn so long again—you 
must beg him to pardon me. But first, Adela, 
can you forgive me yourself?” 

Adela shook her head, and her lips began to 
quiver. 

“ It was very, very wrong to leave the poor 
old prisoner so many weeks; the thought of it 
makes me sad.” 

“But you went to see him every day,” said 
the young man, thirsting to hear the fact from 
her own lips. 

“Yes; but then I am only a girl, you know— 
he is old and feeble. To lead him is the work 
of a strong, brave man. Ah! he missed you, 
monsieur! You and I are the only persons 
who have his secret. We must be very, very 
good to him.” 

The young man sat down on the turf scat 
close by the girl, and looking earnestly in her 
face, asked a question he almost scorned him¬ 
self for framing. (to be concluded.) 
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We give, this month, dresses for children, 
etc., etc., having, in our two preceding num¬ 
bers, given dresses, in great variety, for ladies. 

Here is a dress for a little girl of ten years 
old. This dress is of claret-colored merino or 
poplin, at one dollar and twenty-five to one 



dollar and fifty cents per yard: the merino 
being much the widest. The under-skirt is, 
cut perfectly plain, no gores, and laid in single 
plaits all round the waist sufficiently deep to 
preserve the appearance of plaiting at the bot¬ 
tom of the -skirt, where every plait is tacked 
down to the deep facing'underneath, or the 
skirt may be iined through entirely with 
muslin of the same color: the latter is the 
better plan. The bodice is plain and high, 
with bretelles, coat-sleeves, and the upper- 
skirt is simply gored in front and full at the 
back, being looped at tha sides with a rosette 
of the material. A long, double box-plaited 
spencer is added at the back in place of the 
sash-belt and rosettes, both back and front. 
Six yards of merino, or eight of poplin, will 
be required. 

Next, we give (the illustration being in the 
front of the numbera Knickerbocker suit for 
a little boy of eight years of gray cassimere, 
trimmed with black braid and buttons: striped 

or plaid stockings look best with these suits. 

882 ' 


In this one the jacket is cut open at the throat 
and turned back over a vest of the same mate¬ 
rial; but to our taste those closed at the throat 
and the linen Collar over, are much the pret¬ 
tiest. There is no change in the cut of the 
Knickerbockers, only that the latest style is to 
be open just below the knee, instead of gath- 
| ered in with elastic, as they used to be worn. 

| Next, we give (this illustration also being in 
the front of the number) a walking-dress for 
a little girl of ten years. Poplins, merino, 
or plaids, are the most suitable material for 
dresses for little girls. This suit is of bright 
blue poplin, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
It consists of an under-skirt, trimmed with a 
flounce four inches on the edge, above which 
are three rows of velvet ribbon, headed by a 
quilling of the poplin, made to stand up. The 
apron front of the upper-skirt is merely the 
trimming put on to the under-skirt to simulate 
the apron form; then there is a rounded skirt, 
not very full, and not looped at the back, trim¬ 
med, of course, to match. The jacket is cut in 
the loose basque form, double-breasted, and 
turned back in front and worn over a plaited 
inside body; and ten yards of poplin, or seven 
yards of merino, will be required to make this 
dress. Much less will be needed if the quill¬ 
ings are dispensed with, as they are double 
and require so much material. The suit would 
be very pretty without them, substituting a 
narrower flounce for the apron and upper-skirt. 



We give, now, a costume for a young Miss of 
twelve years. This costume is composed of 
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dark and light mohair. The dress, with plain, 
high bodioe and long sleeves, is dark-gray: H 
is trimmed with bands of black velvet ribbon. 
The tunic, with low, square- bodice and bre* 
telles, and a short skirt open in front and at 
the sides, is of light gray, and is trimmed all 
round with a ruffle put on in box-plaits,' headed 
with one row Of velvet. The skirt is looped 
up on eadh side with a bow of blaok velvet. 
The oape, which accompanies the costume, is 
of the light-gray mohair, trimmed to match 
the tunic. Five yards of the dark mohair, and 
five yards of the light., with two pieces of vel¬ 
vet ribbon, will be required for this costume. 
It would be well to line the cape with twilled 
red flannel, making it the warmer for the cool 
days in November. Mohair can be bought for 
about seventy-five cents per yard, good quality: 
finer ones at one dollar and one dollar and 



twenty-five cents per yard. Merinoes, which 
are double width, from one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents per yard, and would only re¬ 
quire four yards of eaoh shade, and wear mach 
better than the mohair. 

Next we give a jacket with embroidered 
trimmings. (The illustrations are in the front 
of the number.) This little jacket is suitable 
for children from two to three years of age. 
It may be made of flannel, cashmere, or cloth, 
and the embroidered rosette, which we have 
also engraved and put in the front of the num¬ 
ber, on a pinked out band of cashmere, is the 
only trimming required. These rosettes are 
worked in silk or wool, and should be well 
raised by stuffing them well before working. 
A few knot-stitches ornament the center of 
each rosette. 

We give, next, two jackets of light cassimere. 
(The illustrations of these are also in the front 
of the number.) The first is of light cassimere, 
white ground, with narrow black stripes. A 
simple sacque, only slashed up as far as the 
waist at the back, on the hips, and once again 
on each front, making equal squares all round. 
These are trimmed with a ruffle of the same, 
cut on the bias, and stitched with the machine, 
headed by a narrow bias band of the same 
stitches on both sides; slightly open sleeves. 
Very nice for early fall wear. 

Vol. LVIII—26 


The seoond of these jackets is of cassimere, 
light ground, with tiny dots or little chene 
pattern, cut in a loose sheque and belted in at 
the waist. Coat-sleeves, trimmed with a ruffle 
of the same from three to four inches in depth, 
and cut on the bias, headed with a pafrow, 
black velvet ribbon. Two yards of material 
will cut either of these sacques. 



We give/ now, two engravings, one of the 
front and the other of the back of a circular 
flannel cloak for a girl of ten. This circular 
cloak is made of blaok and white checked flan¬ 
nel, and trimmed with black and white woolen 
fringe. It is cut so as to form two points at 
the back, and one flap sewn down the center 
simulates a burnous hood. Fastens in front 
with double velvet buttons. 



In the front of the ntunber, we also give an 
engraving of a cap, called the Rosette Cap. 
'This cap vill be very suitable for a dress cap, 
either for dinner or small evening-party for 
ladies, who are accustomed to wearing some 
sort of head-dress. Being very simple, almost 
any lady can make it for herself. A small 
piece of foundation lace, cut round, on which 
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some blond trimming lace is gathered pretty 
full, two rows, then dispose of some loops of 
black velvet ribbon an inch and a half broad, 
on which add a small rosette of narrow lace. 
Two long loops of the velvet, graduating with 
email rosettes, fall over the hair at the back: 
also two floating ends of the lace sewn together 
arc added at both, sides. Four yards of the 
wide blond lace will be required, and five 
yards of the narrower width, with three yards 
of velvet ribbon, posting, in the whole, about 
two hundred dollars, for what a fashionable 
milliner would charge five hundred dollars at 
the lowest price. 

On the same page, in the.front of the num¬ 
ber, we give an engraving of a white body and 
tunic. This evening costume is made of muslin 
and lace, with braces made by a ribbon ruche 
bordered on each side by a narrow lace. This 
ruche is rounded on both sides and behind, 


where it is fastened by two ribbon bows; a 
deep lace, round the puff. Where ladies have 
the lace on hand, (as many have,) this tunic 
and body can be made up at very little cost. 

We close with two illustrations of cuffs. 
The first is of stitched linen, with a band and 
stitched folds at the upper part, and a frill o( 
muslin finely plaited round the edge. The 
other is formed of rows of waved crochet and 
braid: the edges being finished with crochet. 
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Materials. —-Leather canvas, black ribbon 
velvet, narrowest width, thick, dark-red, blue, 
and green chenille, medium-sized gold cord, 


Turkish silk border, with blue woven fringe 
one inch wide. 

The foundation is seven inehes square and 
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worked in loose Pitches; the iAner square is of form the under layer of each,comer star: their 
narrow black ribbon velvet, stitched over with length may be seen by counting the holes in the 
gold cord. The three chenille stitches are canvas; then follow two red stitches crossing 
graduated in length, the middle one is blue, each other, two of green also crossed and joined 
one of the others is green, the other red. Four on between the blue. The silk border must cor- 
siitches arranged crosswise, of blue chenille, respond with the chenille: the fringe is blue. 


WRITING-C ASE. 

BT XXS. JAN* VlAVBB, 



This port-folio consists of a piece of thin hole stitch, and along the middle with separate 
American cloth, either black or brown. It is chain-stitch, leaves in colored purse silk, (see 
thirteen inches high, and nineteen inches No. 2, or the other pattern, represented m No. 
broad, and is bound all round with very fino 3,) firmly fastened only where the ribbon meets, 



braid. It will requite a 1 foundation’ of card- so that the port-folio may be turned baclkibr* 
beard, and a black or coldredlining. ' Writing, and one s&e laid underneath. The'fai- 

Aceording to our model, the two straps con- tials are worked to correspond with the reair of 
efet of t wo bands of*sarcehfet ribbon, one infch the ornamentation.' The double edges are sown, 
broad, ornamented all round with wide button- over on the right side at the top and bottom*. 
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WORK-BAG, IN MOSAIC PATCHWORK 

BT XB8. JANE WEAVER, 


Materials. —Some bits of black velvet, vari¬ 
ous colored silk chenille cord, or narrow satin 
ribbon. 

Our model is composed of squares of card¬ 
board, covered with velvet and silk, and put 
together as seen in the design, forming a round 
(or nearly round) bag. Where the four squares 


are joined, the seams are to be covered with 
the chenille cord, or the ribbon quilled. Leave 
the bag open at the top. One piece of four 
blocks making the top, on which place a loop 
of the cord. Handles of cord finish the bag. 
The inside is to be furnished with a loose lining 
of silk. 


HIGH BODICE WITH POSTILLION BASQUE. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 


In the front of the number, we give an en¬ 
graving of a very beautiful, new, and stylish 
dress, for out-of-door wear: a high bodice, 
with what is called a Postillion Basque. We 
add here a diagram, so that ladies can make it 
for themselves. The pattern consists, it will 
be seen, of three pieces—front, back, and 
sleeve. The front has two plaits or darts 
marked on the paper wi^h small holes. Jt 
forms a square basque, that is left open under 
the arm, and the trimming is carried to the 
waist. The back has a join down, the center, 
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and no side-pieces; this is the new style, as it 
enables the basque to be out in one piece with 
the bodice. The seam or join terminates at 
the waist, and the basque is plaited to form the 
postilion; a bow without ends decorates the 
center of the back, and a waistband may be 
added, if desired. The sleeve is of the pagoda 
form. The skirt is the newest style, being 
cut narrower than formerly on aoconnt of the 
quantity of trimming, which is so great as not 
to necessitate a tunio when a basque is added 
to the .bodipe. 
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DIAGRAM OF POMPADOUR BOW 8LIPPER. 


THE POMPADOUR BOW SLIPPER. 

BY KB 1/ J A NX H^AT91 

Ih the front of the'number we give a colored heads. No description is needed- The cross- 
pattern of a new and stjlish ladies’ slipper., lines, it i* hardly necessary to say, represent 
It is called the Pompadour Bow Slipper, and the threads of th§ eafivas on which the slipper 
is worked, an will fro seen, in Berlin wool and is to be worked. 
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GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE. 


BY MBS. JA*1 V1ATI1. 





Materials. —Black American cloth, light- 
colored braid or ribbon. 

A straight double piece of American cloth, 
eleven inches broad and nineteen inchesjong, 
foipns the foundation. No. 1 shows the inner 
arrangements. The separate flaps and pockets 
are of American cloth bound with braid or rib¬ 
bon; they are joined to the principal part by a 
binding of leather or black braid. A leather 
strip, with six divisions, is also placed across 
this part and stitched across with colored silk. 
Through these incisions a leather strap, sixteen 
inches long and one inch broad, sloped off at 
one end, is placed. The other end has slits and 


holes for buttoning. The flaps surrounding the 
middle part are of double stuff, and nine inches 
long and five inches and a half broad. 

- They reach to the middle, and are fastened 
with an elastic band and button. The two 
side pockets,, with covers, measure five inches 
and a half in breadth, and fourteen inches in 
length. In order to give' plenty of space, 
these pockets should have a deep fold all 
around. The pockets, scalloped out, with 
covers and two button-holes, measure ten 
inches in length and two inches and a half in 
breadth. The case is closed with two straps 
and buckles. 




EMBROIDERY. MONOGRAM. 
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This pattern is suitable for two purposes: it 
is at once a watch-stand and a jewel-case. 
The frame consists of black varnished bamboo- 
cane. Two pieces of cane, about twelve inches, 
long are bent in the manner seen in illustra¬ 
tion, after having been placed in hot water; 
fasten them together at the top with small 
nails, and fasten a circle measuring three 
inches and three-fifths across at the bottom, 
at about a distance of four-fifths of an inch 


from the end of the bamboo. This circle is 
covered by a square piece of Java canvas four 
inches square, which forms the bottom of the 
case. It is ornamented from illustration with 
point Russe embroidery of blue and black 
purse-silk, and edged all round with blue silk 
fringe four-fifths of an inch wide; it is fast¬ 
ened on the bamboo with black silk. A small 
brass book in the middle of the top, and some 
bows of blue ribbon complete the stand. 


SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CfcAT. 

“Petehsox” fob 1871.—We call attention to the Pros¬ 
pectus to be found on the last page of the cover. It is now 
conceded everywhere that 14 Peterson” gives more, for the 
money, than any other lady's book, and la, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. Other periodicals, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; 
for we find by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a 
small one. * 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. Our 
fashions are sent out to ns, from Paris, by special arrange¬ 
ment, in advance of all other magazines . Others of the 
lady's books continually publish fashions as new which we 
havo published months before. Our patterns, too, are 
always the most stylish and beautiful. Ladies, who have 
been abroad, all say this. We ask a comparison, in this 
matter, with other magazines. To drees with taste, yet 
economically, is what ladies learn from “Peterson.” Our 
monthly articles, “Every-Day Dresses, etc., are invaluable 
in this respect. 

Mora attention than ever will be paid, In 1871, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other magazines. The best of our contributors 
write exclusively for ns. We pay more for literary matter 
than all the rest of the ladies* magazines together. We be¬ 
lieve wc have made “Peterppn” the beet thing of its kind; 
and we are determined to keep it so, no matter at what cost 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a speciality of 
“ Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num¬ 
ber, as we do, and never gives such superb ones as that in 
this number, and in others to follow. Our patterns in em¬ 
broidery, braiding, crochet, knitting, etc., etc., are worth 
two dollars a year alone. Every lady can save, five times 
that sum by taking “Peterson,” and using the suggestions 
and patterns in the Work-Table. 

Jioitf is the time to get up dubs. The inducements for next 
year, in the way of premiums, are unprecedented. Every¬ 
body will subscribe for “Peterson” if its claims see fkirly 
prosen ted. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, 
to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injubo your 
own copy. Mo not lose a moment 1 

lx Rncrmxo for “Petersqti’s Magazine,” % post-office 
order or draft, payable to tbs order of Charles J. Peterson, 
is preferable to bank-notes, since, should the' post-office 
order or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. When neither a poft-oljice ordst or draft can 
he procured,.send “^rerhbaek*,” nt ,our risk. Bttt hi this 
case, if possible, register your tetter. 
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Aaaaxouraxv op Flowers. —Flowers may be arranged 
either according to the harmony or contrast of odors. Red 
harmonizes with orange, orange with yellow, violet with 
red, Indigo with violet, bine with indigo, and green with 
blue. Green is the contrast of red, sky-blue to orange, yel¬ 
low to violet, due to orange-red, indigo to orange-yellow, 
and violet to bluish-green. To find the contrast to any 
flower, cut a small circular piecq out of one of Its pet al s , 
place it upon white paper, look at it steadily with one eye 
for a few seconds, without letting the eyelids dose, then 
look from the colored circle to another part of the white 
paper, when a circle of another color will be apparent 
This color Is the true contrast or complementary color. 
Tastes differ as to whether the effect of arranging the 
flowers, according to contrast or complementary color, is 
more pleasing to the eye than according to harmonies. The 
former, however, is the most in favor. To cany it out, a 
blue flower should be placed next an orange flower, a yel¬ 
low near a violet, and a red or a white should have plenty 
of foliage around it. White contrasts with blue or mange, 
or still better with red or pink, but not with yellow or violet 
On another page we give an article on bouquet making, 
which every lady is interested in. The December number 
will contain the conclusion of the article. 

Womax’s Work ax® Max’s Work. —A late writer has well 
said that there is one difference between & man and his wife 
in almost every household, which the woman expresses 
when she says:—“ A woman’s work is never done.” A man 
works six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day; but 
when he is done he is done. The rest of his time b holi¬ 
day ; he may sat, sleep, read a novel, do what he chooses; 
but his hard labor baa, at any rate, rescued that much of 
his day. Let him now consider his wife's life. She hat not 
toiled in the sun, she has not been worried by bores or 
creditors, or business cares or losses; but she has been busy, 
and for the most part with employments very distasteful to 
intelligent human beings. Her husband has completed hb 
tasks for the day; are hers done? Has she also won a holi¬ 
day ? Does her day’s work end with his? Not at all. 
Petty cares follow her all over the house; the cook, tbs 
baby, to-morrow’s breakfast, the stockings to mend, or tbs 
dress for next 8unday, engage her, while be sits and smokes, 
and reads the evening paper, or, perhaps, goes out to hb 
, club. 

Tbz Colored Steel Fashion-Plates In this Magazine art 
everywhere pronounced the best of their kind. 8ays tbs 
Lyons (N. T.) Press, “ that in the last number excels any¬ 
thing of the kind we have seen. The stories, too,” ft sdda, 
“ are by the best writers in the country: in this department 
‘ Peterson’ excels pre-eminently. We do not see how any 
lady can do withont this Magazine.” We receivtf scores of 
similar testimonies every month. 

The Price of the magnificent premium plate for 1871, te 
persons not subscribers to *• Petefson,” will be two dollarr 
As the engraving b copy-righted, it can be had of nobody 
but the publisher. To subscribers, iu clubs, it is one BolUr. 
Two dollaT subscribers can have it If they remit fifty cents 
extra. These are unparalleled inducements. 

A Omu) is never happy from having hb own way. De¬ 
cide for him and be has but one thing to do: put him te 
please himself, and he is troubled with everything and satis¬ 
fied jrith nothing. 
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New and Maqniucznt Prxmium Enoxavixo.— Qur pre¬ 
mium engraving for 1871 will be something unprecedented 
in the magazine world. .Not only he* it been engraved ax* 
preswly for us, bat it he* been engraved from an original 
picture, painted by the well-known art Lit, Edward L. Henry, 
lor the publisher of this Magazine. The subject is “ Wash¬ 
ington at the Battle of Trenton.” The point of time chosen 
is when the attack began, few incidents of American his* 
tory have been illustrated with so much spirit. All the 
accessories and details are accurate. It is the gray of the 
morning, the sleet is falling, the wind wails through the 
bare trees. The Hessians, taken by surprise, are rushing 
fr om the houses, and while some unlimber the guns, others 
try to make a stand with muskets. Bnt the brave Conti¬ 
nentals are too quick for them. They are seen, almost at a 
run. following close after the American artillery, while 
Washington points forward and gives the word of command. 
History tells the rest. The Hessians fired one piece, tried 
to form, broke, ran—and the victory was won. Every 
family, iu the United States, onght to have this engraving. 
A copy can be secured gratis by getting up a club far “Peter¬ 
son.'' You need not hesitate to a&rare your friends that 
nowhere else will they get as much for their money. 
Everybody should take “Peterson,” no matter what other 
magazine they take. 

A Chexsvul Facx. —There is no greater every-day virtue 
than cheerfulness. This quality in man among men Is like 
sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing moisture to parched 
herbs. The light of a cheerful face diffuses itself, and com¬ 
municates the happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest 
temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous good- 
humor. As well might fog and vapor hope to cling to the 
sun-illuminated landscape, as the bines and moroseness to 
combat jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. Be cheer¬ 
ful*, always. There Is no path but will be easier traveled, 
no load but will be lighter, no shadow on heart or brain but 
will lift sooner, in the presence of a determined cheerfulness. 

Oua Novelets for next year will, we think, more than 
stntain the reputation of this Magazine. On this point, tho 
Owatonna (Minnesota) Journal says:—“For the variety 
and excellence of its stories 1 Peterson* beats the world.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Blank 
Terse. By William Cullen Bryant. Pol. I. Boston: Fields , 
Osgood A Co .—We have here one of the few English versions 
of tho Iliad that will live. Mr. Bryant not only has the true 
appreciation of the work of a translator, but he possesses 
also several exceptional qualifications for that wortc. He is 
faithful, in the first place; he has more than ordinary 
scholarship; he has the simplicity that is indispensable in a 
translator of Homer; and his command of metre, and espe¬ 
cially his mastery of blank verse, are very great There is 
little or no appearance of constraint in his lines: it has 
few inversions of style: indeed, it Is so finished and easy 
that one might almost suppose the poem to be original. Mr. 
Bryaut is particularly happy in rendering the compound 
epithets of Homer. The translation Is a better one even 
than Lord Derby's. That has, heretofore, been the most 
simple of the many in blank verse; but Mr. Bryant's long 
practice in the manipulation of metres has given him a great 
advantage; ami the consequence is that he comes closer to 
the original in Ms construction, and yet is always intelli¬ 
gible and graceful. The volume is handsomely printed. 

The Genial Showman. By E. P. Hingston. 1 voL, 8 vo. 
New Fork: Harper & Brothers .—These are reminiscences 
of the life of Artemus Ward, with whose humor all of our 
reader* are familiar. A very entertuining volume. 


| The New Timothy. By William M. Baker. 1 vol n 12 mo. 
New York: Harper A Brothers.— An American novel, which 
is not an imitation of an English one, but a faithful attempt 
to describe American life, Is a positive gain to literature. 
To this class belong “My Daughter Elinor,” “Miss Van 
Kortland,” and the story now before os. The two first are 
by an anonymous author, but one who, it is evident, has 
seen more or less of the fashionablo society which he essays 
to describe. They have, therefore, apart from any artistic 
skill in their treatment, the merit of an attempt, at the least, 
to follow nature. The last, which we have just received, is 
| an effort to pourtray tho new school of clergymen, half 
| Christian, half moscular, typified, in England, by the Rev. 

I Charles Kingsley, aud represented, in this country, by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and others. It is a very excellent 
story, not a bit of a caricature, and deserves a large sale. 

Qxmors. By Octave FeuiOet. 1 vol., 8 vo. PhUada: T. B. 
Peterson ft Brothers.—What the novel of Pelham was to 
English life. Corners is to French. It is by the anthor of 
that charming prose Idyl, “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man.” But it is utterly unlike that story. Never was tho 
rottenness and hollowness of a certain part of French society 
more thoroughly exposed than in the pages of this fiction. 
It explains much that has happened lately. When Camors 
first appeared in Paris, it created an immune sensation. 
The volume Is a handsome octavo. 

Sylvia. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol., 8 vo. New Fork: 
D. Appleton ft Co. —Miss Kavanagh's novels are always good. 
Their principal fault, for even the best of fictions have faults, 
Is that the heroines are too much alike. Sylvia, in soma 
respects, reminds us of Nathalie, and in others of Dora, bat 
she is, nevertheless, a charming, sympathetic character, and 
gives tone to the whole book. 

The Princes of AH. Translated from, the French, by Mrs. 
& R. Urbino. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee ft Shepard.— A 
very excellent popular work on the great Architects, sculp¬ 
tors, painters, and engravers. It furnishes all the informa¬ 
tion necessary for ordinary conversation, and is written in 
an agreeable style. Like all the publications of this house, 
it is handsomely printed and bound. 

The United States Internal Revenue and Tariff Law of 
July 13<A, 1870. QmpHed by H. E. Dfesser. 1 vol.. 8 vo. 
New York: Harper ft Brothers.— This is a summary, not 
only of the recent revenue law, but also of all of the laws 
relating to internal taxes. 

True to Herself. By F. N. Robinson. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper A Brothers.—A cheap odition of one of the 
latest of tho London novels. The author has written ‘‘Stern 
Necessity,” “Carry’s Coufessiou," etc.', etc. Ho is a second- 
rate novelist, and this Is hardly up to his average. 

The Old Cbuntess. From the German ofK Hofer. I vol., 
12 mo. PhUada: J. B. Lippincott A Os. —We are always 
glad to see one oPthe books of this house, for they are invari¬ 
ably well printed, and they, also repay perusal. This Is a 
charming story, admirably translated. 

Charles Dickens: The Story of His Life. By Theodore 
Taylor. 1 voL, 8 vo. New York: Harper A Brothers. —A 
reprint of an English Life of Dickens, frill of anecdotes, 
many of them entirely new. The book is remarkable for its 
excellent taste. 

Recollections of Eton. By An Etonian. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. —Agreeable reading. The book 
|s capitally illustrated by Sydney P. Hall. 

Veronica. By the author of "Aunt Margarets Trouble.** 

1 vol., 8 re. New York: Harper A Brothers. —An excellent 
story, the moral of which is qnite praiseworthy, 

The Three Brothers. By Mrs. Oliphant, 1 vol^ 8 vo. 
New York: D. Appleton A Ch. —This author always writse 
well, even when, as in this case, she falls below herself. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Life op Charles Dickers. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL. 
D. Publishers: T. B. Peterson A Brothers, Philadelphia. 
The New York Weekly says of this work:— u Dr. Mackenzie 
has produced tho most epjoyablc book of the season—a book 
written with a gonial appreciation of the aims, and strug¬ 
gles, and successes of the subject of the biography. The* 
book is not a dry detail of Charles Dickens' every-day habits 
—it docs not dwell with tedious prolixity upon his eating 
and drinking, his working and resting; but it makes the 
kind-hearted man, the gifted genius familiar to us as an in¬ 
timate friend by anecdotes of his goodness, of his happy 
humor and genuine manliness; by telling us what suggested 
some of his most familiar characters; and illustrating his 
views by citations from his novels, speeches, and letters. 
Our readers who wish to know Dickens thoroughly, should 
get Dr. Mackenzie's life of him. It shows in the pleasantest 
way how good, and kind, aud generous he was; how he de¬ 
tected ‘sluuns,’ and shielded the oppressed; how he sympa¬ 
thized with weakness, whether of the mind, or will, of body; 
h&w pure, and true, and manly a life he led; what he did for 
the people; what reforms he accomplished with his pen; 
and how he never wrote a Hue ‘which the most scrupulous 
parent, the most tender husband, the most sensitive lover, 
the most fastidious guardian copld desire to keep back from 
the eye of maidenhood or womanhood. 1 This Life of Charles 
Dickens has attached to it many uncollected tales in prose 
and verse, which will be new to most of Dickens' admirers; 
it has also his last will and testament, with the funeral ser¬ 
vices, and the eloquent funeral sermon of Dean Stanley. It 
also contains a Portrait of Charles Dickens, taken from a 
photograph, for which he sat a few days prior to his death; 
as well as his Autograph. The whole is issued in a large 
duodecimo volume, bound in Green, Red, or Blue Morocco 
Cloth, gilt side and back. Price Two Dollars. 11 \ 

Ar* Agents and Canvassers are wanted, Ladies and Gen¬ 
tlemen, in every town, village, and county in the United 
State*, to engage in selling and getting ‘subscribers to the 
above work, which is the Best Selling Book tgxblished. 

4®* Active Agents can make from Ten to Twenty Dollars 
a day selling this Book, as we supply Canvassers and Agents 
at very low rates. Circulars of the work, for General Dis¬ 
tribution, will be supplied gratis. 

4®* Copies of u Dr. Mackenzie's Life of Charles Dickens ,** 
will be sent to any one, at once, per mail, post-paid, on re¬ 
ceipt of Two Dollars by the Publishers, 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

To whom all orders, and all letters from Canvassers, for 
any information in regard to the above work, as regards 
wholesale prices, and everything else, mast be addressed. 

Economical Housekeeping. —We have now before as a 
circular published by the Sea-Moss Farino Co., which we 
advise every one who takes an interest in the food question 
to read. It describes, concisely, the origin and uses of the 
edible Sea-Moss F&rine, and presents an array of scientific 
and other testimony in its favor, which can hardly fail to 
oonvince the most skeptical of its paramount claims as an 
economic, wholesome, digestible, eminently nutritious, and 
very pleasant addition to the national caste. This, at least, 
is the conclusion at which many of the most eminent hotel 
keepers, artistic cooks, physicians, chemists, merchants, et<L, 
of New York, hove arrived, and they state their opinions on 
the snbject over their own signatures, in the pamphlet to 
which we alludo. 

To the Ladies. —M. Budlong soys:—“ I have used one of 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machines (No. 2,762) nearly 
fourteen years, making cloaks for the last eleven years, and 
doing all other kinds of sewing down to book muslin. It 
Is now in perfect order, has never had any repairs, and I 
have not broken a needle since I can remember. I appre¬ 
ciate my machine more and more every day, and would not 
exchange it for any machine that I know.” 

Pratt's Astral Oil, we have reason to believe, is a good 
and safe substitute for kerosene, the use of which leads to 
so many terrible accidents. Pratt’s oil Is a derivative of 
Petroleum, produced by a new and Improved process of 
manufacture. 


What the Press Sats. —No other lady’s magazine receives 
tuck commendatory notices from the newspapers as this. 
Says the Black River Falls (Wls.) Banner:—“It is a wonder 
to us how so excellent a periodical can be published a x to 
low a price, and especially how it can go on improving, ss 
it does; but the explanation, we suppose, is in its vast cir¬ 
culation, which is the largest, we believe, in Che United 
States. Every family ought to take this Magazine.” Says 
the Manning (8. C.) Press:—“ It has more, aud far the best, 
reading, for the price, of any other magazine.” Says the 
Jonesboro 1 (Tean.) Flag:—“This is the most valuable of ah 
the Ladies 1 Magazines; Its picture and fiushion-platee aze 
superb* Every lady in the land should subscribe.” Ssy* 
the Newport (R. I.) News:—“One of the moot valuable 
articles is ‘ Every-Day Drosses, 1 illustrated with engravings, 
showing how stylish and fashionable dresses may be mads 
at home and. economically. ‘Peterson’s 1 is the only Mag»r 
nine that gives these articles, and one appears every month.” 
Says the Liberty Herald:—“The cheapest and best of &I 
the magazines of its class.” Says the Augusta Sentinel.— 
“The fine engravings and fashion-plates cannot bo sur¬ 
passed.” We receive, every month, hundreds of similar 
notices. As newspaper editors generally see all the maga¬ 
zines, and are able to compare them, one with the oth-.r, 
such testimony os to the superiority of “Peterson” ii in¬ 
valuable. 


BOUQUET MAKING. 

A Drift of Popular Taste in the right direction haring 
decreed that no table, whother in the dining-rooin, hull, <r 
drawing-room, is completely decorated without the pnsenc# 
of flowers in some form or other, it behooves us to give 
attention to floral decorations; and barren, indeed, must be 
the field, and poor tho garden, which cannot supply at all 
seasons of tho year something wherewith to make a bouqset 

In the first place, with regard to vases. The selection of 
every receptacle of flowers should be in keeping with the 
situation they are designed to occupy. Thus terra-cotta sod 
majolica ware are most suitable to the entnuice-hali and 
stair-cases of houses, the dark colors and massive forms gemr- 
ally adopted for articles of the above manufacture being in 
accordance with the usual surroundings of such places. 
The point to l>e chiefly aimed at in floral decorations of ap¬ 
proaches of the above kind is a striking and pleasing effect, 
for the simple reason that people are not usually supposed 
to linger to admire flowers on their way to the principal 
apartments of a residence, Flowers, therefore, that would 
be inadmissible elsowhere, may be turned to very useful 
account in places whore only a passing glance may be be¬ 
stowed. 

In the absence of many flowers, well-assorted foliage may 
be used with good effect in halls and stair-cases. In the 
spring wo have observed evergreens, relieved here and there 
with peony bads, producing a very haudsome appearance. 
Again, pink,and white May, sprays of liluc and laburnum, 
are never more appropriately placed than in the situations 
ajlnded to. In tho making up of these bouquets, it is ad¬ 
visable not to introduce too many colors. Rather than 
commit this error, it is better to restrict your choice to oos 
or two flowers. Flowers and shrubs that exhale a strong 
perfume should be kept exclusively for hall and stair-case 
decorations. • 

Bouquets for the diniug-table may be many or few, ac¬ 
cording to tho taste of tho hostess. In any case, proportion 
to the size of tho table should be the first consideration. A 
center-piece for the table, composed of flowers, should leave 
rootR for one dish to l»e placed on either side of it; without 
interfering with the comfort of the diner. The same rule 
shonld be observed with regard to bouquets for the cornen 
of the table, now almost as much in vogue as tho conven¬ 
tional tnbln-ploco itself. Corner bouquets should bo only 
•tightly raised above the table, and the fiowere should be 
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oompaotly arranged. Specimen glasses, containing single 
flowers, as perfect of their kind as their name implies, are 
Tery much in use. Dispersed about the table, they afford a 
charming effect. The only thing is to avoid overcrowding 
by their presence, bearing in mind that whatever interferes 
with the comfort of gaestsis out of place. 

The prevailing style in centerpieces is extreme lightness; 
massive clusters of flowers, vines, and shrubs growing in 
pots, are not in general favor. People have discovered that 
joch ornaments are a hindrance to conversation—the very 
life of the social meal par excellence. 

Glass is the most suitable substance of which an epergne, 
or center-piece, can be composed; white is preferable to any 
color, because the shades or Bohemian glass, however beau¬ 
tiful in themselves, are invariably inharmonious with the 
mingled hues of a bouquet. A plain white glass epergne, 
with branches attached to the stem, is in the latest taste. 
The branches may be either furnished with one or more 
kinds of flowers. ' 

The base of a center-piece designed to contain flowers should 
be filled with wet saud. The reason is, that the sand not 
only preserves the flowers for a considerable time, but en¬ 
ables them to be arranged with a greater degree of precision 
than could otherwise be effected. The latter suggestion is 
made in the idea that some formal placing of the flowers 
will be observed at the base of the epergne, as Is now the 
fashion. Roses look well if carefnlly selected; the roses 
should become smaller in size and paler in tint as they 
approach the stem. China asters, sutyect to the same rule, 
are also very useful; and even variegated leaves, if well 
assorted, and without the addition of any flowers whatever, 
are exceedingly effective. In fact, foliage of one klfcd or 
another, especially of plants of the fern tribe, is never more 
appropriately placed than at the baso of an epergne. The 
points of the fern-leaves should be allowed to just touch the 
table-cloth. 

Nothing is better adapted to give an appearance of light¬ 
ness to the grouping of flowers than single blades of 
grass. Our Gelds are rich in treasures of the kind; the 
common “ Quaker grass,” is, perhaps, the most useful. 
Amongst the cultivated grasses, those which are grown In 
many gardens to conceal the unsightly corners of fences, 
stc., are invaluable; the tussock grass may bo named as an 
example; if you hare such a grass within reach, you will 
find it an admirable finish to the base of an epergne. Ton 
feonld take as many blades of the grass as will suffice to 
surround the stem. The blades should be cut of every 
length. Having placed the broadest ends into the wet sand, 
yon should fasten th# blades midway up the stem of the 
epergne, by tying with a piece of the same grass, leaving 
the tops to overhang in a palm-like manner. 

The summit of an epergne is usually composed of a saucer¬ 
like receptacle for flowers, surmounted by a vase; around 
the edges of the former should be placed ferns or plants that 
are of a drooping nature. As sand is not admissible in the 
upper port of a glass epergne, the stalks of the pendant 
flowers must be kept in the desired position by being covered 
with small pebbles. Fuchsias form an excellent Illustration 
of the kind of flower to introduce round the edge of the 
upper tray or saucer of the epergne. All the pendant 
branches should be of the same length, and shontd be 
placed at regular distances apart. Sprigs of other kinds of 
foliage are best salted to fill up the intervening spaces. 

The work of filling-in the top of the epergne nmy then 
be proceeded with, the bouquet-maker taking care that, as 
*® approaches the summit, the choicest flowers, and those 
sf the lightest nature should be used, for the last or Crown¬ 
ing effect. 

Flowers for drawing-room decoration cannot be too choice. 
As far ns It is practicable, each flower should be seen in Its 
fhir perfection, not ruthlessly stripped of Us leaves and buds, 
M is too often the practioe in making bouquets. For this 


purpose the smaller the vases, and the greater the number 
of them, the better. 

Gome epergnes are now made of enameled metal and zinc, 
for table and dining-room purposes, in which the flowers 
may be literally grown. When filled with lycopodintn these 
are very useful, and form the basis of au endless variety, 
according to the succession of bloom to be culled from the 
garden or conservatory. All the taste necessary to be exer¬ 
cised wkh the above foundation, is to assort the flowers In 
harmonizing tints—not to put pink and rod, for instance-, in 
contrast with blue and mauve. The flowers introduced in 
the lycopodium must be stripped of their leaves, to avoid 
unnecessary displacement of the lycopodium. 

Before quitting the subject of hall and table decoration, 
we must not omit to mentiou the valuable addition berries 
and fruit afford. In the fall of the year, when flowers are 
scarce, and not to be had save from the conservatory, our 
hedges and woodlands are rich in suitable stores. With the 
exception, however, of the well-known red berry of the holly, 
little or no use is generally made of the bekutiftil berries 
whicl^enliven our native foliage with jewel-like brilliancy. 
In November, for instance, when, except for these treasures. 
Nature’s mantle would be of the saddest hue, the trans¬ 
parent red berries of the honeysuckle, the dark purple of 
the sloe, and the gorgeous scarlet bunches of the mountain- 
ash, sobered, if need be, by tho purple-black berries of the 
common privgt, are sufficient to create an embarrassment of 
choice perplexing to the lpost experienced bouquet-maker. 
The only objection to the more extensive use of berries for 
decotativs'pnrpoeea consists in a largo number being of a 
poisonous nature. All are not so. 

The arrangement of fruit, from the readiness with which 
the choice delicacies lend themselves to the work, is liable 
to be too hastily accomplished. Beautiful as grapes, apples, 
plains, peaches, and pines are, even as single specimens, 
their combination, with the aid of foliage, is capable of pro¬ 
ducing a tenfold amount of pleasuro. Some accessory beyond 
the massive gorgeousness of the choicest kind of fruit to 
needfhl to heighten its intrinsic effect by mere force of con¬ 
trast. Many kinds of folingo answer tho purpose. Autumnal 
leaves, for example, may fitly be interspersed between shades 
of vivid green and bright scarlet; and russet apples, etc., and 
brown nuts on their branches, form a charming relief to 
most of the highly-colored fruits. The combination of 
flowers with fruit is rarely successful. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Geraniums and Pelargoniums —botanical distinctions of 
similar tribes—are raised from seed and propagated by cut¬ 
tings. By tho former new varieties are obtained; by tha 
latter existing kinds are increased. To qbtain plants from 
seed, only that from the best kinds should be employed. 

Geranium-eeed may be sown as soon as ripe, which to 
comrtonly at tho end of the summer, or otherwise in the 
following spring. The soil used at first for the purpose 
should be very light—half loam, half sand, made moist be¬ 
fore the sowing—and the pots well drained. When the 
young seedlings are large enough to deal with they should 
bo pricked out, four or five in a pot, and grown on till of a 
sufficient size to be placed singly in three-inch pots. In 
winter these young plants should be kept comfortably warm 
and tolerably dry, and as the season advances potted on, till 
they come into bloom, which should commonly happen to 
spring-sown seedlings in the following year. The compost 
for the course ought to consist of one-half well-rotted loamy 
turves, one-fourth of cow manure rotted into mould, and 
one-fourth turfy peat. Sand should be added, if necessary, 
to preserve a free soil. Liberal drainage most l>e secured 
by small potsherds and knobs of charcoal, which should 
always form part of drainage material, from their antiseptto 
property Cuttings are made from the branches of th* 
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to won's growth, taken after the plant* bare flowered. 
These should be cut smoothly below a joint, and always 
left a few hours for the wound to dry before being inserted. 
They should then be firmly placed in very sandy soil round 
the edges of pots, the bottom of each cutting touching the 
drainage or the sides of the pot. When the operation is 
completed, let the pots of cuttings be set in a cold frame or 
the green-house, shaded for a few days, moistened from time 
to time, gradually being treated more freely to air and light 
as the cuttings “callus.” When thoroughly struck, they 
must be transferred to separate pots, and undergo similar 
progressive management to the yonng seedlings. Some 
cuuiugs may be struck at the end of summer in the open 
borders. 

The process of dealing with the fuchsia is precisely similar 
to the above, both as to seeds and cuttings, but the earth 
may be of a more sandy character. Fuchsia cuttings will 
also strike readily in a close, warm atmosphere in saucers 
of moist sand; but trade propagators usually perform the 
operation of striking in a bed over heat, in which method 
three weeks or a month generally suffices to procure a free 
emission of roots; but the plants require growing on in a 
warm atmosphere, to be gradually reduced as they gain 
strength to the ordinary temperature of the green-house. 
They should be carefully hardened off, however, before being 
used for bedding or out-door purposes. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Fruits nr Season.— While grapes, and other autumn fruits 
are in season, eat as many as yon can, provided you eat the 
ripe fruit. Of course, you must not cat to repletion. Re¬ 
member, too, the old adage, that “ fruit, eaten in the morn¬ 
ing, is gold; at noon, Is silver; at night, is lead.” Nature 
has wisely given us fruits adapted to each season, and given 
them to us because they are proper to eat at such seasons. 
Physiological research has fully established the fact that 
acids promote the separation of the bile from the blood, 
which is then passed from the system, thus preventing dis¬ 
eases of summer. All fevers are “ bilious”—that is, the bile 
is In the blood. Whatever is antagonistic of fever is “cool¬ 
ing and also berries of every description; it is because the 
acidity which they contain aids in separating the bile from 
the blood. Hence, the great yearning for greens, and let¬ 
tuce, and salads, in the early spring—these being eaten with 
vinegar; hence also the taste for something sour, for lemon¬ 
ade, on an attack of fever. But this being the case, it is very 
easy to see that we nullify the good effects of fruit and ber¬ 
ries, in proportion as we eat them with sugar, or even.with 
sweet milk or cream. If we eat them in their natural state, 
fresh, ripe, perfect, it is impossible to eat too many—to eat 
enough to hurt us, especially if we eat them alone, not taking 
any liquid with them whatever. In the autumn, when “ fall” 
fevers prevail, the autumn fruits are to be eaten. Remem¬ 
bering this, and eating with caution, you will save many a 
doctor's bill. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49» Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper . 

HEATS AND POULTRY. 

Roast Goose. —First of all, the seasoning to have ready. 
Peel four large ouiona, put them into boiling water, and lot 
thorn simmer five minutes, or even longer, if you otyect to 
the strong raw flavor; also for a couple of minutes, let ten 
sage leaves lie in scalding water. Chop both onions and 
sage very small; add four ounces of bread-crumbs, one ounce 
of butter, part of the liver of the goose, slightly simmered 
and fiuely minced, salt and pepper at discretion, and then 
work all together with the yolk and white of an egg. Select 


a goose with a dean white skin, plump breert, and yellow 
feet—red feet show an old bird. If the weather permits, a 
fews days hanging greatly improves the flavor. Having 
feathered, singed, drawn, and well washed and wiped year 
goose, cat off tbs neck close to the back, leaving enough 
skin to turn over. Trass it; make a hole in the skin *u9- 
ciently large to admit the seasoning, pnt it into the body of 
the goose, giving it space wherein to swell, under the action 
of the fire, and secure it firmly at both ends, by passing the 
end of the rump through the hole made in the skin, sad 
tying down the skin of the neck to the back, by this means 
you will not lose the seasoning in cooking. Roast it before 
a brisk fire from oue half to two hours, according to itnsine, 
keeping it well basted. Remove the skewers, and serve 
with gravy, and apple sauce, taking care that the bras* 
does not fall before appearing at table. Send in bat little 
gravy on the dish, in order not to inconvenience the carver, 
and that little pour round, and not over the goose. There 
is also a sauce much recommended by scientific cooks and 
gastronomic amateurs:—a teaspoonful of made mustard,* 
saltspoonful of fine salt, a few grains of Cayenne, mixed 
with a glass of port-wine, and poured into the goose by 
means of a slit made in the apron. Some cooks beat the 
breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin, before proceeding to truss. 

2b Pot VeaL —Cold fillet makes tbs finest potted real, or 
it may bo done as follows: Season a large slice of the fills! 
before it is dressed with some mace, peppercorns, and two or 
three cloves; lay it close into a potting-pan that will just 
bold it; fill it np with water, and bake it three hours; then 
pound it quite small in a mortar, and salt to taste; put a 
little gravy that was baked to it in pounding. If to be sates 
soon, otherwise, only a little butter, just melted; when 
done, cover it over with butter. 

Chicken and Bam Potted. —Season some pieces of chieksn 
with mace, cloves, and pepper, and bake them for about 
three hours in a close-covered pan, with some water; then 
pouud them quite small, moistening either with melted 
butter, or the liquor they were baked in. Pound also sens 
ham, and put this with the chicken, in alternate layers, in 
potting-pans; press them down tight, and cover them with 
butter. 

Veal C ut le ts, Stewed. —Cat part of the neck into cutlets; 
shorten them, and fry them of a nice brown color; then stew 
them in some good gravy, thickened with a little flour, until 
tender; then add some catchup, Cayenne, salt, a few truffles, 
and some pickled mush roe ms. Forcemeat-balls are a great 
Improvement. 

Rice Chicken-Pie. —Cover the bottom of n pudding-dish 
with slices of broiled bam; cut up«a broiled chicken and 
nearly fill the dish; add chopped onions, if you like, or a 
little curry-powder, which is better; then add boiled rice ts 
fill up interstices, and to cover the top; bake for a half or 
three-quartan of an hour. 

DESSERTS. 

Macaroni-Pudding. —Simmer an ounce or two of the (^s 
macaroni in a pint of milk, and a bit of lemon and cinnamon, 
till tender; pat it into a dish with milk, two or three egg* 
but only one white, sugar, nutmeg, a spoonful of peach- 
water, and half a glass of raisin-wine. Bake with a parts 
round the edges. A layer of orange marmalade or rmsp- 
berry-jam in a macaroni-padding, for change, is a great im¬ 
provement; in which case omit the almond-water ratafia, 
which yon should otherwise flavor it with. 

Candied Ginger.—Onto one ounce of ginger, and put it, 
with one pound of loaf-sugar, beaten fine, into a tossing-pea, 
with wafer to dissolve it. Stir well together over a dew 
fire till the sugar begins to boil; stir in another pound of 
sugar, beaten fine, aud continue stirring it till it is thick. 
Then take it off the fire, drop it into cakes upon earthso 
dishes, set them in a warm place to dry; they will be haii 
and brittle, and look white. 
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Orange-Jelly. —Grate the rind of two 8erille orange* and : 
two lemons, squeeae the juice of three of each and strain, 
fend add the juice of a quarter of a pound of lump-sugar and 
a quarter of a pint of water, and boil till it almost candles. 
Hare ready a quart of isinglass-jelly made with two ounces; 
put to it the syrup and boil it once up; strain off the jelly, 
usd let it stand to settle before it is put into the mould. 

Fmits in Jelly.— Put half a pint of clear calves’-foet Jelly, 
when stiff, into a bowl; lay in three peaches and a bunch of 
grape*, with the stalks upward. Put vine-leave* over, and 
fill up the bowl with jolly. Let it stand till the next day, 
and then set it to the brim in hot water. When it gives 
way from the basin, lay your dish over It, turn your Jelly 
carefully out, and serve it to table. 

Orange-Butter. —Boil six eggs hard, beat them in a mor¬ 
tar with two ounces of fine sugar, three ounces of butter, 
and two ounces of blanched almonds, beaten to a paste 
Moisten with orange-flower water, and when all is mixed, 
rub it through a colander on the dish, and serve sweet bis¬ 
cuits between. 

Lemon-Cream .— Take a pint of thick cream and put it to 
the yolks of two eggs, well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar, 
and the thin rind of a lemon; boil it up; then stir it till 
almost cold; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and 
put the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 

1lemon-Honeycomb .—Sweeten the juice of a lemon to taste, 
and pour it into the dish you serve it in; mix the white of 
an egg that is beaten with a pint of rich cream and a little 
sugar; whisk it, and as the froth rises put it on tho lemon- 
juice. Do it tho day before you wish to uso it. 

Omserre of Lemons or Oranges .—Grate the rind of a 
lemon or an orange into a saucer, squeeze the juice of the 
fruit over, and mix it well together with a spoon; then boil 
some sugar very high, mix it in, and when of a due con¬ 
sistency, pour it into the moulds. 

« 

CAKES. 

Scones .—A quarter of a pound of flour, one ounce and a 
half of butter, a level teaspoonful of baking-powder, and a 
very little salt mixed with sweet milk or buttermilk. Baked J 
over a slow Are on a girdle. Or the following is a Scotch | 
receipt for making soda scones: Take two pounds of flour, j 
and rub into it four ounces of butter and a pinch of salt, ] 
then take a sufficient quantity of soar buttermilk (in a jug) j 
to mix the flour into a paste, not too stiff. Mix with cold | 
water in a teacup, until dissolved, a good-sized teaspoonfal j 
of carbonate of soda. When properly mixed, toss it into the 
buttermilk, which must be sour; stir it up quickly until it 
•ffervesces; mix' tho flour with the milk, in its effervescent 
state, roll the paste to about a quarter of an inch thick, 
stamp it out in small, round cakes, and bake on a girdle 
over a nico clear fire. For flour sconce, the flour is merely 
mixed with water, rolled out very thin, and slightly browned 
on the girdle. They should be quite limp, almost like leather, 
and sent to table in a folded napkin to keep them hot. Oir- 
die Cakes. —Rub six ounces of sugar into two pounds of flour, 
add a little salt, and make the whole into a paste with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of milk, roll it out, cut into round cakes, and 
bake on a girdle. 

Delicious Brown Bread. —Take three pints of rye, and the 
same of corn-meal of the best quality, a few tablespoonfuls 
of mashed pumpkin, half a teacup of molasses, two tea¬ 
spoon fu Is of salt, a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm 
water, and half a cup of yeast; mix all with warm water; 
make it as stiff as can be conveniently stirred with the hand; 
grease two earthen or iron pans, which are preferable, put 
the bread in them; havo a bowl of cold water at hand, to 
smooth over the top, dipping yonr hand into the water; it 
rises faster than other bread, and, therefore, should not be 
made over night in summer, and In winter should stand 
in a cool place, nntll after the Are is in the oven. It re¬ 
quires a hot oven, and long baking—at least fonr hours. 


Rolls .—Break an ounce of butter in very small pieces Into 
a pound of the best flour, and add a little salt. Mix half an 
ounce of fresh German yeast, and a little pounded sugar in 
a teacupful of lukewarm, new milk; make a hollow in the 
center of the flour, and pour this in gradually, stirring in 
sufficient of the flour to make a thick batter; strew more 
flour on the top, cover the pan with a thick cloth, and let it 
stand In a warm kitchen to rise. In about an honr, if ft 
has risen considerably, mix a lightly whisked egg with an¬ 
other teacupful of warm, new milk, and make tho mass into 
a srffooth dough. Cover it over as before, and in about half 
or three-quarters of an hour, turn it out on a pasteboard, 
and divide Into twelve portions of equal sise. Knead tlieso 
as lightly as possible into small, round rolls, mako a slight 
incision round them, and cut them once or twice across the 
top, placing them on slightly floured baking-sheets a few 
inches apart. Let them remain a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes to rise, then wash the tops over with yolk 
of egg, mixod with a little milk, and bake them in a brisk 
oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Luncheon Cake .—Make a sponge of a pint of lukewarm 
water, into which stir as much flour as will mako a thick 
batter. Add a little salt, and n cupful of homemade yeast. 
Have a pound of dried enrrants nicely washed, and a quarter 
of a pound of raisins, stoned. Flour tho fruit, and add it to 
the sponge when light. Stir together half a pound of sugar 
with three ounces of bntter; add this, with one pound of 
flour, to the other ingredients, and os much milk as will 
make a soft dongh. Knead it well, put it in a pan, let it 
rise again, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Indian Loaf .—To one quart of skimmed, sweet milk, put 
one teacup of molasses, one teaspoonfal of soda, dissolved in 
a cup of new milk, a pint of corn-moal, a large handful of 
flour, and a little salt; this mnst bo well beaten; then pour 
it into pans to bake, which requires five hours. Serve hot, 
and mixed just as baked. 

Cookies .—Take one cup of butter, and four cups of flour, 
rub them well together; one cup of white sugar, two eggs, 
beat thorn to a froth; add half a teaspoonfal of soda, a quar¬ 
ter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon; mix together, roll thin, 
bake In a moderate oven. 

GiUct Cake .—Take a cup and a half of sugar, two eggs, 
one cup of butter, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, raisins, nutmog, flour. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fro. i.— Carriaoe-Dress or Heavy Black Silk.— The skirt 
Is not very long, and is trimmed with two rows of black 
velvet, each of which is placed between two rows of narrow 
velvet; the upper-skirt is gathered up at the sides and at 
the back by black velvet bows; the cape, which is- also 
looped np in the back, is trimmed with velvet and guipure 
lace; pagoda sleeve, also trimmed with lace. Black velvet 
bonnet, ornamented with lace and a large poppy. 

Fro. n.—W epdivo-Dress or White Tarletax, made over 
tarietan petticoats. The skirt is trimmed with one deep 
and fall plaited flounce around the back; this flounce is 
deeper at the sides, and narrower again in front, where it 
forms & curvo, and has a heading of narrow tarietan, which 
stands up, and a puffing of tarietan, with ornnge-blossonis 
and myrtle, mingled with the puffing. The heading to the 
flounce extends all around the skirt, but the flower orna¬ 
ment Is only in front; a second flounce on the front, mad'* 
In the same way, surmounts the lower one; a quilling of 
white ribbon extends from the waist to the lower ruching 
with flowers Plain, high waist, made with points back 
and front, with Louis XIV. knots of ribbon. Long sleeves, 
with full plaited ruffles and ruching above them; very fine 
tarletAn veil, and myrtle and orange-blossoms in the hair. 

Fro. in.—W alkixo-Dress or Blue Silk.—T he sktrt has 
one deep flounce gathered and headed by a rose quilling of 
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the silk. Black velvet mantle, almost tight-fitting, made 
with a basque, which has spring enough to set easily over 
the large tournure at the bock, and cut with long, square 
tabs in front. The sleeves are large and loose, with a zig¬ 
zag lace trimming. Black silk ball-fringe around the basque- 
Black velvet bonnet, with blue field-flowers in front. 

Fia. IV —Carriage-Dress op Claret-Colored Silk. —The 
skirt is long and plain; the upper-skirt is plain also, and i-i 
bunched up iu one large, soft puff. The black velvet saoque 
is quite short at the back, reaching only to the waist, with 
long, square tabs at the side, and shorter and rounde<fones 
in front; the sleeves are wide, and the whole is trimmed 
with a band of sable fur. Block velvet bonnet, with a dark- 
red rose in front. 

Fio. v.—T raveling-Dress op Dark Pearl-Colored Cash¬ 
mere. —The under-skirt has a band of maroon-colored silk 
about a quarter of a yard deep around the bottom, headed 
by a bias band of silk; the upper-skirt is looped up on the 
hips, buttoned down the front, and trimmed "with a bias 
baud of the silk ; coat-sleeves with mousquetaire cuffs. Straw 
hat, trimmed with maroon-colored velvet and black plumes. 

Fio. vi.—Walking-Dress of Black Silk. —The lower-skirt 
Is trimmed with five narrow plaited ruffles on the front, and 
three ruffles of the same kind at the back; a small space is 
left untrimmed on each side, and each ruffle is finished at 
the end by a bow of phiited silk. The upper-skirt is very 
short in front, is cut in two sharp points, and looped up in 
the back by a large bow; if is trimmed by a plaited ruffle. 
Small basque, open at the buck, and finished liko the skirts. 

Fio. vii.—High Bodice, wirn Postillion Basque. —For 
description see the page on which is printed the diagram. 

Fio. viii.—IIouse-Dress of Chestnut-Brown Poplin.— 
The lower-skirt with one wide plaited ruffle with a head¬ 
ing, and with two narrow trimmings of the same style as 
the heading, of a shade of poplin of a darker brown than 
the dress itself. The upper-skirt is of chcstnut-brown, 
trimmed to correspond with tho under-skirt; the upper- 
skirt is open at tho sides, and confined by straps and bows 
of the darker poplin. High waist and close sleeves to cor¬ 
respond with the skirt. 

Fio. ix.—Walkino-Dress of Gray Cashmere. —The under¬ 
skirt is trimmed with three scant ruffles of the cashmere, 
each of which is headed witli three rows of maroon velvot. 
The upper-skirt is plain and not very wide, about three- 
quarters of n yard in depth in front, and a little over a yard 
in depth Indiind ; it is trimmed with three rows of maroon 
velvet, and looped up in the back. Loose jacket, open on 
the sides and at the back, and trimmed with three rows of 
maroon velvet. 

General Remarks. —As stated in our October number, 
cashmere is more popular than ever. It is less expensive 
than silk, falls softly and gracefully in the folds required 
for the present style of dress, and can be worn on .almost 
any occasion. To make the costume more dressy, the pet- 
t^oat can be of silk instead of cashmere, and if black, it 
can be trimmed with a good deal of guipure lace, fringe, or 
gimp of a wide kind, known as passementerie. Of course, 
with these expensive trimmings the cfeshtnere suit would 
cost as much as a silk one. Tho colors are much less bright 
than those of former seasons;■ the old-fashioned plum and 
prune colors, (the former on a purplish cast, the latter on 
a blue,) dark, forest-green, olive-green, navy-blue, chostnut- 
brown, slatc-grays, etc., etc., oro all being revived; these 
are seen in poplins, merinoes, silks, etc., etc., but in an in¬ 
finite variety of shades. 

Braiding is being revived on dresses, mantles, etc., but a 
round braid is used in placo of the flat braid formerly in 
vogue, and looks much more like embroidery. Braid of the 
color of the dress should always 1>© used. 

Curious Combinations of Color are now in use, such as 
maroon and light-blue, maroon and chestnut, maroon and 
gray, etc. Petticoats of black velvet are very popular, os 


they can be worn with almost any costume. We have sees 
one with a flounce of embroidered foulard silk around tbs 
bottom, and worn with a foulard caaaquo, looped up high 
on the hips. Black silk petticoats can also be worn with 
almost any costume. Over these can be worn the long 
casaque of any color, which can be so gracefully looj«d up at 
the sides or the back, or the short, draped over-dress, with 
the loose or tight-fitting sacque. There is a prophecy offerer 
trimmings tbau formerly on the lower-skirt or petticoat, 
but we have seen no evidence of it as yet. Basques of all 
kinds will bo worn, and either with or without belts, sm 
may be desired, and with or without a large bow at the back. 
The costumes made from the gray or brown Scotch shawls 
are exceedingly nice and useftil, only they should be draped 
by a tasteful hand if they are to look elegant. 

For Evening Dresses, the most delicate colors are used; 
tho waists are low in tho neck, or cut out in a heart-shape 
in front, with rather wide hanging sleeves. The skirts br 
much or little trimmed, to auit the taste of the wearer; 
flounces pinked, or scalloped, and l>ound; ruches made of 
the silk raveled out; flounces of white embroidery on muslin, 
are all used, with, in fact, any other mode of trimming that 
the fancy may dictate. 

Wo give in our steel plate some of the newest style of 
basqnes; they can bo made of velvet, beaver-cloth, silk, 
plush, cashmere, or any other material that may be derated 
bert. Sleeves are either of the coat-shape or loose; if the 
latter, a tight-fitting dress sleeve should be worn under¬ 
neath. The mantle called Infante is destined to be s great 
success. It consists of two capes, which are square in front 
At the back it has a sort of long, flat plait, which descends 
midway, and is fastened to the waistband. The form is vdl 
suited to a tall, slight figure. 

The Infante is made of block China crepe, ornamented 
with a very fine round braid that has all the effect of em¬ 
broidery. It is edged with handsome black blond, which 
may be replaced either by a fringe with a netted beading or 
by guipure. The Infante mantle is also made of the same 
material os the drees. We have seen it completing a gray 
cashmere costume. The petticoat, which was extremely 
novel, was of gray silk, trimmed with cross-hands of cash¬ 
mere to the waist. Each band was edged with a gray worsted 
Tom Thumb fringo. Tho cashmere tuuic that opened in 
front, was bordered with a cross-band of gray silk, edged 
with the tiny ball-fringe. It was looped up at the bock 
with a singlo pouf. The Irtfante mantle had no ether trim¬ 
ming than a silk cross-band with worsted ball-fringe. The 
effect was charming. 

Bonnets have decidedly altered In shape since last winter. 
All through tho summer small alterations have crept in, and 
though there are various modifications of what is called tbc 
“Mario Antoinette Gipsy,” all bonnets tend to the gipsy 
shape. These have suitable crowns, and caps, and strings 
tying under the chin. Satin will not be much worn: but 
velvet will take its place. Two or three shades of the snow 
color will be worn in ono bonnet, with tips of feathen 
shaded to correspond, and a large flower. Black velvet bon¬ 
nets are trimmed with white plumes, white lace, or jtipinp 
of white satin. 

Among the Materials that we can recommend are tbs 
Buffalo-brand Alpacas and tho Sable-brand Brilliontinei. 
We have, on a preceding occasion, spoken of tho former. The 
latter, in its way, is equally desirable. They can be had, 
not only at all the best drygoods shops In our great cities, 
but also in all good country stores. They are particularly 
seasonable at this time of the year. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

For the engravings, see tho front of the number. For the 
descriptions, and how to make the dresses, see the article, 
“ Every-Day Drosses,” etc., etc. 
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WATER-PROOF COSTUME. HAT. BONNET. 
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CAPE, COLLAR AND SLEEVE. BASQUE OF BLACK VELVET—FRONT AND BACK. 
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Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


























































































































PIQUE BOOTS FOR INFANT’S. STYLES OF DRESSING YOUNG GIRLS’ HAIR. 
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MAUDE'S CHRISTM AS-GIFT. 

BI MISS L. DUDLII. 


Shb raised her brown eyes slowly to his face, 
and said, 

“ I do not understand you at all, Mr. Clinton; 
but, perhaps, you will explain after this waltz. 
I must go now; Mr. Bennett is coming for me.” 

Maude Howe had appeared in society, for 
the first time, that winter, and was under the 
chapcronage of her aunt, a leader of fashion. 

To-night Maude was looking her best. She 
had on white of some airy mat erial, which made 
one think of April clouds. She wore no orna¬ 
ments, except white rose-buds, in her hair 
and at her throat. Her soft, brown hair was 
dressed in the severest Grecian style, a style 
eminently becoming to her face. Her head 
was exquisitely shaped; her eyebrows and 
lashes were perfect; and her skin was clear to 
transparency, showing the delicate tracery of 
the veins beneath. 

I am afraid to tell how many men had offered 
to exchange hearts with her that winter; and 
yet, not one whom she had refused could say, 
with a certainty, that she had tried to make 
him love her. She always looked grieved, and 
seemed to struggle to keep back the tears, as 
she said, “I did not dream of such a thing as 
this; I have respected you more than all tho 
men I know, and I thought you only cared for 
me as a friend.” Perhaps Maude really was, 
unconsciously to herself, what one of her best 
friends called her, “the least bit of a flirt.’* 
Some girls are. 

Mr. Clinton was the last upon the list. He 
had begun to flirt with her, as with numerous 
others. Maude had been very cordial and in¬ 
formal, just enough so to make him think her 
charmingly fresh and unsophisticated; the next 
time he saw her she was a perfect iceberg; and 
so he felt a little puzzled and slightly discon¬ 
certed. Of course, it was but a step to decide 
that she should like him. Maude seemed un¬ 
conscious At first. Then she received his atten- 
Vol. LVIII.—27 


tions with provoking indifference, or answered 
his “soft nothings*’ with quiet sarcasm. He 
had known her now three months, and occa¬ 
sionally he fancied that her sarcasm was only 
assumed, and that she found more pleasure in 
his society than she cared to have him know. 

To-night he had determined to see if he had 
any power whatever over her. 

The waltz was at last ended. By the time 
Clinton reached Miss Howe, he found her talk¬ 
ing earnestly to her late partner. She turned 
to him indifferently. He said, gravely, 

“The next is my dance, is it not, Miss 
Maude?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” she answered, consult¬ 
ing her tablets; “these do look like your hie- 
roglyphics, though all men invariably write 
alike when in a ball-room.” 

Mr. Bennett bowed himself away reluct¬ 
antly. 

“Miss Howe,** said Mr. Clinton, “suppose 
we go to the music-room instead of dancing 
this quadrille?” 

“Just as you please,** she answered, coolly. 
“I hate quadrilles anyhow; they are so stupid.” 

The music-room was entirely vacant. Maude 
sat down to the piano and sang, “Down the 
Burn, Davy Love.’* She sang it as if she meant 
every word of it. When she had finished, she 
glanced.up at her partner, saucily, and yet 
half shyly. It was such a look as he had 
never seen on the face of another woman. He 
was just beginning to realize how much he 
cared for her varying expressions. Perhaps, 
his eyes said this, for her lids dropped, and 
she began playing chords mechanically. 

There was a moment of silence. Maude 
looked up suddenly, blushed a little when she 
met his glance, and said, “Do you remember 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘Song of Margaret?’ One of 
my school-mates set it to music. I think you 
will like it.” And she sang again a sweet 
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Maude’s christ mas-gift. 


minor melody, but with a proud ring in her j to-night. I do not wish to take home with me 


voice, which only made the pathos greater. 
Perhaps she knew of what Clinton was think- 


I a pair of tired eyes.” 

\ Her aunt passed her hand caressingly over 


ing as she santytherlaiTVerte, fbrysta^kej* *er »h$ broyn head) saying, “Do it frduthipk best, 
eyes ugop the *oys,,tl^\gl| she He* Bayhut »e shall#issjroB »dl&” 


as if it had been mesmeric in its power. 


The tears started to her eyes. “ Auntie, 


He repeated the last verse half to himself as dear,” she said, “I thank you more than I can 
she finished the interlude. tell for all your goodness to me.” 

“Matters not in deserts old, , , Once more alone in her room, ahe locked the 

^ What was torn, and^waxedj and yearned, door, threw herself beside the bed and wept 

T T»^como,it^^ware'^arned. bitterly and uncontrolled,, Try as she would 

fC - ttte-snddbn rigidity which Mr. 
Silence! Oh! lhad m^r day, Clinton’s face had worn, the night before, was 

Margaret, Margaret? _eier with her. Finally, she rose, dashed the 

“Maude,” he said, passtonately, “therr ^ and d ^ trank . 

never was-a pee» written w*th a rrikain so. m gnd gh(j went down tQ ^ 

I II i_1 1_a TiA HAi mh ° 1 


full of tears and heart-break. Do not , o lookjpg g0 gweet gnd wom#nly in kcr 

O__ * - iko K tia* OOSAII. UaitiA 1 7 * . ° 


from you to learn the bitter lessen* Maude, 
dearest, I love you—-t-” . 


gray traveling-dress, that Mr. Clinton could 
scarcely believe her the supie, whose heartless 


They heard voices at the door. Mando, over wordg hgd WQunded him so )he nigbl before . 
ready, struck the keys suddenly, and her voice He wgg not cowar( , t# delay coming 

rang ont mockingly,, in Longfellow* song. t# fh# po5n( but gpoke 

at once, quietly and 

M8he firmly, “Miss Howe, I want an explanation.” 
ghe gives a sCto fclanee, and looks down— His manner drove away all idea of repent- 

Trust &! '’ShfTs fooling thee I” ance or humility, and she answered haughtily, 

When she had finished, she looked up, and “Tou may have it. Did you think, Mr. Clinton, 
said coolly, that I was an unsophisticated child for you to 

“ That was donfe beautifully,'Mr. Clinton, oil pl»y with as you chose—a toy to amuse one or 
your part; but you shoqld have chosen a time two of your leisure moments! If you did, you 
and place less liable to interruption.” were in errpr.” 

His face was almost set in its stern expres- 44 1 gi ye 7 0U credit for your consummate act- 


and place less liable to interruption.” were 111 err P r * 

His face was almost set in its stern expres- 44 1 gi ye 7 0U credit foj 
sion, but he said quietly enough, “I will see >°g»” he 8a ^» savagely. 


you to-morrow evening before you have gone 
out; you will not dare refuse me.” 

She rebelled against his tones, even while 
she acknowledged a certain power in them; 
but she said defiantly, “You may come, if you 


“ Thank you! Had you an idea that you held 
a monopoly of that power? When next you 
wish to flirt, be sure that you have measured 
well the power of your opponent.” 

He answered bitterly. “You are right, per- 


not afraid to finish what I have haps, t thank you for having told me the truth. 


choose. I am not afraid to finish what I have 
begun. Ah!” as the door opened, “there is ^ ^ have been fal«e, you have been none 

Mr. Wynne come for me: this is his dance, I the ^ €8fl 80 * * not detain’you longer. He 
believe.” turned and was gone. 

And then they both went back to the ball- She did not even glance toward the door, but 
room, with faces that told no tales, not even went to her room with a step ftrmer than ever. 


avoiding each other, and she had never been 
so brilliant, nor he so self-possessed. But, oh I 
how the hours lagged for both, 

At last the tedious farce was over, and Maude 


She went home the next day, leaving her 
aunt to make her adieus, and inform her ac¬ 
quaintances of her mother's illness. 

The next ten months were not particularly 


leaned hack in the carriage, excusing ‘her un- happy ones for Maude. She was too proud to 
usual silence.to Mrs. Byrne, by saying that her admit, even to herself, thaj ahe loved a man 


head aehed, and she was sleepy. 


| who had intended trifling with her. You sec 


The next morning, at the breakfast-table, she could not forget that; and she told herseV 
Maude received a letter from home, stating daily that she despised him for it: and yet his 
that her mother was not very well, and would words were with her continually, “If I have 
like her little daughter’s comforting presence, been false, you have been, none the less so. 

She showed the letter to her aunt, “t shall She wondered, sometimes, what right the had 
go home to-morrow,” she said; “and, auntie, to sit in judgment upon him, who, if erring. 


dear, I think I will stay away from the opera 1 had certainly been no worse than herself 
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Sometimes the necessity for sitting still, and 
keeping an unexpressive face, almost maddened 
her. 

Poor child! Shd lfearned dottle bittfer lessons 
during that wretched time: no one knew it, 
however. 

In the first place, hqr mother ha4 hpd a 
severe attack of typhoid-fever, and Maude had 
been with Itier every moment that was not 
given to the supervision of household affairs. 
She had, therefore, no time to fold her hands 
and sentimentalize, even if she had wished. 
Apd yet there were, alas! sleepless nights t^at 
could not be accounted for; nights when she 
would toB8 to and froy powerless, to exorcise 
the demon of unrest possessing her. 

The autumn had come and gone. Winter 
had set in. Maude’s mother had now entirely 
recovered. With no pressing duties to per¬ 
form, no more anxiety for her parent on h$r 
mind, Maude began to suffer more and more. 
Self-companionship became almost unendur¬ 
able. 

It was Chnstmas-eve. It had been snowing 
all day, but toward night the sky had cleared, 
and the sun was now setting in a blaze of gold. 
Every thingjooked bright, and crisp, and joyous 
out-of-doors. Everything tyas so but Maude. 

The church-bells were pealing musically, and 
Maude, more than ever depressed, threw on a 
hood and cloak, and stole out, to see if the 
sharp, bracing air would revive her. But 
neither tie remembrance of the coining festi- 
▼nl, nor the freshening breeze, nor the splendor 


of the sunset, had power to affect her. She 
stopped, wearily, after a short walk, and lean¬ 
ing on a stone-fence, looked dreamily and 
Badly into the distant*. ‘ ~ 

Suddenly a quick step sounded near. What 
has there in i£ to make her heart beat? Ro! 
the thing was impossible! The step cajpe nearer 
and nearer. She would have given worlds to 
look around, but she had not the courage. As 
she stood trembling and breathless, a voice ^t 
her side spoke. 

“Maude, dearest ,'* it said; with passionate, 
eagerness. “This is Christ mas-eve, when we 
forgive our enemie^, even our worst. Can you 
forgive me?” 1 

She locked around. Her eyes met those of 
Mr. Clinton. She burst into tears. The next 
moment she was claspe^ in the arms of her 
lover. 

The church-bells rang Joyously out as Maude 
turned to go into the bouse, leaning, fondly oa r 
Mr. Clinton’s arm. the church-bells rang 
out, and they seemed to say, again and again, 
with jubilant gladness: “Peace on earth, and 
good will to, alt,” 

I was Maude’s bridemai<J. the night before 
the wedding, I asked her what had brought 
Mr. Clinton to her house, just gt that particular 
time. 

“He says it was fate,” she replied, “or de¬ 
spair that led him to dare the worst. ' But I 
toll him,” and here she blushed and shyly hid 
her face in my lap, “that it was Cod’s good¬ 
ness he was my Chris;tma8-Gift!” 


THE HAUNTED-HOUSE. 

BY XATTIB WINFUIJJ TOREIY, 


Tsai it Is haunted; spirits of the past 
8talk through its empty corridors at eve; 

Ghosts of dead friendships, all too bright to last, 
Come with the twilight and the night, to grieve 
And make their moan, while dusky silence fella ’i 
Within the dimness of these gray, old walhf. 

thear them, see them, ffeef them ronndme throng, 
Each spectre footfall thHlia my heart-strings o’er, 
Each touch reveals the fetter* *tqut and string. 
That bind me to the days that are no more. 

I stand within the shadows of the past^ 

And feel the witchery about toe cast 

Haunted by spectral forms of Joy a long fled. 

By ghosts of loves that blessed me years ago; 

By shadowy faces, numbered with the dead, 

Aud by the olden memories which geowi 
Brighter and dearer as the years pass by, 

And, one by one, earth's phantom-pleasures die. 


I.cannot pass this threshold but I feel 
The thrilling presence of the loved and lost; 

A crowd of spirit-foraw hbbut me steal, ' 

And o’er ray head brfglk ongdi-wing#are crossed; 
And through the silent dusk I seem; to hoar 
A vo|ce of angel-greeting, sweet and clear. 

Nay ? chide mo not, my friend; 1 cannot stray, 

Like you, with joyous, tread, from room to room;. 
Each side I turn, a phantom leads the way; 

With finger pointing to a tale of doom; 

Each step T take is thick with memories strewn, 

As are the woods, when Autumn winds have blown. 

Bass on! my pensive way let me pursue, 

Slowly and thoughtful, through the olden ways. 

' These silent Walls can never speak to you; 

This phantom-crowd can nevar chert your gase; 
Tour ear^nay never catch the whispeg^d too©— 

The house is haunted—but to me alone. 
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THE FIRST SKATING-LESSON. 

BT IRANI LSI BENEDICT. 


Vr was the prettiest winter scene possible, in 
the soft, gray light of the late afternoon. The 
lake was one broad sweep of mirror-like ioe; 
a faint pink glow tinged the snow-covered hills 
beyond, and clumps of hemlocks and pine- 
trees stood up, dark and solemn, against the 
western sky. 

Farther down the lake, hidden by a rocky 
point, a merry skating-party were enjoying each 
other's disasters, or indulging in private tri¬ 
umphs; and their voices swelled up pleasantly 
to the spot where Fred Bond stood supporting 
his companion, and trying to persuade her out 
of the fears which her first elevation on the 
bright steel-runners had naturally caused. 

Amy Forsyth almost always looked pretty, 
but never prettier than she did standing there 
in her coquettish short dress, with its loosely- 
fitting velvet japket, .ermine-edged, a jaunty 
hat, with a floating feather, and her beautiful 
hair allowed to fall in loose, heavy waves about 
her shoulders. The rose-tints in her cheeks 
were deeper, and her eyes brighter than usual, 
from excitement and the fear which was not 
too strong to be pleasurable, enough to make 
her hold fast to Fred's two hands, so that he 
was inclined to think the nervousness was 
much nicer than any Amazonian display of 
courage and skill. 

Fred, in his stunning winter array, made a 
very charming cavalier. He was only twenty- 
two, bright, witty, and highly cultivated—ip 
every respect an agreeable companion. 

There was a large party gathered at oM Mr. 
Forsyth’s country-house to pass* the Christmas 
season. It was a convenient distance from town, 
and every day gentlemen came and went. It 
had proved a charming week, but to-morrow 
the party was to break up. To-day was the 
first time Amy had ventured on skates, and she 
had chosen Fred to teach her, which was no 
more than fair, as she had done nothing but 
torment him during all those pleasant days. 

She was accustomed to success and admira¬ 
tion in everything she attempted; and feeling j 
morally certain that she should fall, or be 
terribly awkward, she insisted upon Fred tak¬ 
ing her away from the rest of the company 
while she made her first essay. The buckling 
the skates, and persuading her to stand on her 


feet, had been a work of time, but very pleasant 
work. When Fred lifted her up, ai^L she clung 
to him with the strength of desperation, be 
thought the little ery she gave, half fear, half 
laughter, the most delicious sound he had ever 
heard in his life. 

“I know I shall break my neck,” Amy said. 

44 You will do nothing of the sort,” returned he. 

“See if I don’tl If it's only to teach you not 
to contradict me! Oh! oh! I was almost down!” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” persisted Fred. 44 You 
are getting to stand as firm as—as a pyramid! 
Now try to go ahead—move your left foot 
forward.” 

44 You talk like my old dancing-master,” 
laughed Amy. 44 1'never can do it—never! 
What a little fool I am! I must learn to stand 
alone first! Dear me! What shall I dot” 

She let Fred go and leaned one hand on bis 
shoulder for support, tottering and shivering 
dolefully, but tolerably successful in her effort, 
notwithstanding. Fred uttered such ecstatic 
praise that she was stimulated to go a little 
further. She took hpr hand from his shoulder 
and stood at least a second unsupported, then 
soma involuntary movement of her body sent 
one foot out, and she grasped his arm as tightly 
as if he had been a plank, and she an unfor¬ 
tunate mariner suddenly pitched into mid- 
ocean. 

More strangled shrieks, more daughter, more 
encouragement, she dinging fast to Fred, and 
£red feeling the wintry scene turn into so de- 
| light ful a paradise that he wished things might 
; go on like this forever. 

44 How tired you must be getting of my sflli- 
' aess,” said the artful little witch. 

“Tired!” he ejaculated, with a gasp. 44 It’f 
I the first time I’ve been happy in a week!” 

“Oh, dear!” quoth she, “I’m sorry you 
haven’t enjoyed yourself! I hope the rest 
my guests haven’t found it so stupid.” 

44 You’ve scarcely spoken a good-natured word 
to me. You’ve made me-” 

44 Oh! oh!” squeaked Amy, tottering again; 
but this time the tremor and fright were only 
a mean pretence to check the torrent of his 
complaints, for she felt that if he began to 
grow earnest in her present predicament, he 
would have her at a decided disadvantage. 
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“ I was very nearly down that time/’ she 
•aid. 

“You can’t fall,” returned Fred, getting hold 
of both her hands; “you just make believe 
you’re frightened to stop my tongue.” 

“ I think, Mr. Bond, you had better help me 
on shore! If you suppose I am such a miser¬ 
able little wretch as that, you must want to be 
rid of me.” 

Amy looked so very stately, and spoke so 
nippingly, that he was humbled at once. 

“You know I couldn’t hare a greater happi¬ 
ness,” he said. 

“ I thought, perhaps, you woold like to join 
Miss Gore,” Amy answered, demurelyi “she 
•hates beautifully.” 

Now Miss Gore was a red-haired old maid, 
to whom Amy had made him sacrifice himself 
for days past, and Fred felt that this taunt was 
more than mortal man could endure. 

“I do think that is too bad!” he exclaimed, 
looking so handsome, with his injured expres¬ 
sion, that Amy prirately rowed she would hurt 
his feelings on erery possible occasion. “After 
your scolding me into being attentive to her—” 

“I only asked you—don’t make me out a 
Second Zantippe,” she interrupted. “I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure —I’ll nerer ask another 
far or of you as long as I lire,” 

“There you go!” cried Fred, in a high state 
of exasperation. 

“So I do,” said she, and slid comfortably 
down on the ice, taking good care not to hurt 
herself, but frightening him dreadfully* all the 
•ame. 

By the time she got on her feet again, she 
had startled Fred into a passing forgetfulness 
of his wrongs. To keep him from rererting to 
them, and bringing about a crisis, which had 
been imminent for a month past, she became 
wonderfully interested in the business on hand, 
and as eager to become a proficient in the 
skating art, without loss of time, as if she ex¬ 
pected to gain a livelihood by it, and offer the 
red-haired girl, Miss Gore, long odds in a 
match. 

Between her secret fears and the hard work 
•he made of her efforts, in less than ten minutes 
she was so tired she had to stop and let Fred 
support her again; but she had actually made 
three steps alone—more in the air than on the 
ice—and Fred rowed he nerer saw anybody 
learn so rapidly; and the best of it was, he was 
quite unconscious what a tremendous fib he 
was telling. 

“Miss Gore says she nerer had anybody 
teach her——” 


“I should think not,” interrupted Fred* 
“No sane man would* you know.” 

“And the first day she skated without trou¬ 
ble,” Amy finished, on purpose to provoke him 
into further ill-natured remarks, at the ex¬ 
pense of Miss Gore. 

“Sho'8 an awful cheat,” Ije pronounced; 
“she’s always boasting about her exploits, or 
her money.” 

“ She can shoot, too-—she killed a mad eat.” 

“ She ought to have been indited for mur¬ 
der-killing one of her own relations.” 

“Now I thought you liked her,” said Amy, 
meditatively, unable to resist the impulse of 
carrying the conversation back on dangerous 
ground. 

“ Like hei*!” shouted Fred* 

“Why, you’ll bring everybody here—they’ll 
think we’re drowning! I’m not old Mrs. Mor¬ 
ris, that you need yell in my ear. I feel quite 
stunned,” and Amy put one hand to her head 
in a beseeching way, that was as pretty as it 
was deceitful. 

“I hate her,” said Fred, with still greater 
energy, though in a more carefully modulated 
voice. “The way you hare ,mqde me dance 
attendance on her, this last;week, would drive 
a saint mad.” 

“And you’re no saint*” returned Amy; 
“though I’m not sure but you're a little mad, 
you look so fieroe.” 

“i’re good reason,” said Fred, looking more 
sulky than injured this time. 

“You must be the best judge of that,” ob¬ 
served Amy, coldly, yawning a little to ex¬ 
press weariness. “I shall tell mamma how 
the visit has boreu you—I’m sure she will be 
exceedingly mortified! I promise nerer to ex¬ 
pose you to similar suffering again.” 

“ You mean you’ll not invite me to the house 
any more?” he asked, full of wrath. 

“ I should only subject myself to the annoy¬ 
ance of a refusal. Of course, you wouldn't 
come, after being so bored this last week.” 

“ I believe there’s nothing in the world you 
like so much as teasing me,” cried Fred, driven 
to despair. 

“Go on,” said she; “I’m getting at your 
real opinion of me—it’s not complimentary, 
but it’s well to be truthful.” 

“How can you bear to torture me so?” he 
demanded. 

“Bless me! You talk as if I was an old 
Spanish inquisitor, in a skull-cap, sticking 
you full of pins and needles!” 

“So you have been, all these days,” he 
vowed. 
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“ : Well,” said she, with'bCaUtifUl inhoCence, 

‘ I have an old heart pin-cushion in my room, 
but’ Pd no id^a it was yours—it's a datk, dirty, 
puffy old heart as eVar I lookod at. tfpon my 
word, if 4 I were yqp,T4 J think twice before I 
claimed it.** 

M I*wonder f’f yota CoUld be Berious for a'mo- 
ment?’\ be AAkrid, more fretfolly than a hero in 
a novel would be guilty of doing. 

“ Seribtfs ? fibre I Am, expectfn^ every minute 
W break my neck, And you ask me that! I 
never hope to gfet home alive i you must invent 
all sorts of nice last wbrds for me! fell mamma 
I’m sorry I called aunt Julia a cockatoo; add 
there’s Harry S^abright, I promised him my 
photograph.” 

“You did?” cried Fred, and Ubariy let her 
fall; thbd"had r to apologise. 

It was MrirrySeabright with whom she had 
chosen to tormeht'Fred for webks past, pre¬ 
tending to flirt With* hito, And having him About 
like a tame dog. ' Indeed, many a time he had 
been near fulfilling the destiny of one by re¬ 
ceiving a'sound thrashing from master Fred, 
when thht sOrely tried youhg gentleman hAd 
been forced* by the idol Of his heart, to endure 
cold looks, whlle'Hari’ywks petted And received 
into high favor. 

**I think ’I had better fcive up any farther 
triAl to-day,” Amy-said; with a good deal of 
dignity. “You seem determined to quarrel 
witlt me, and I hate quarrels.” 1 

“Goodness knows I do,” groaned Fred; “but 
ihe idea 1 of your Saying you had promised your 
photograph to that -” 

“ Friend of mihe," interposed Amy. “And 
yet I am really offended at your supposing I 
spoke in earnest! Am I likely to give any man 
my picture? Perhaps you niistAke trie for Miss 
Gore; she’s hi every male objects Album from 
Maine to Georgia.” 

“I kfifew’ you oduldfl*t mean it,” Fred Said, 
contritely. . • ' 

44 f hen I wonder at your going into such a 
rAge,” She replied, severely. “Anyway, no¬ 
body would bate alright to interfere! Tou are 
an old friend, it is true, almost like a brother; 
but I Wouldn’t even'let 'a brother dictate to me, 

I assure you.” 

“ I had no thought of doing so,” moaned Fred. 1 

“Oh! you havb done it a greAt deal lately,” 
she went on, merciless, of course, the instant 
she fcftihd that he was penitent. “You have 
done nothing this Winter but find fault with me, 
and I don’t like it! I may be a silly, wrong¬ 
headed little thing, I dare say I am: but I don’t 
want my friends to show that they think it” j 


“ You knbW well enough What I think.” 

“ Yes, indeed; you’re at no pains to hide itP* 
“I do believe you'll drive me out of my 
senses,” Fred cried, in agony. 

The little wretch turned her head away to 
hide the smile of triumph she coaid not keep 
back. She had been afraid that she had gone 
too far, during tihOCpdSt week in her tormenting 
of him, and it was pleasant to find that he could 
hot support his half-angry airs when she made 
the least effort to subdue it. 

. “1 hope I hever -shall drive anybody out of 
his senses;” said she, primly; I hope I hate 
been too well bVdught up for that. I’m sure 
mAtama would be shocked at the bare idea.” 

“ If you would only be good to me,” sighed 
Fred. 1 r '“frbw, sec hete—just promise- w 

“There isn’t time, and I should be sure to 
forget,” Amy broke in. “Let’s finish the skat- 
ing-lessori first; I want to be able to boast as 
weli as hfiSs Got*e.” 

BUt Fred held her hands fast, and would not 
moVe. ' 

“ Do listen to me!” he pleaded. 

‘Which foot do I start on? I shall flry 
the right? NoW juBt let me go a little by my¬ 
self. I never shall learn if I hang on yon all 
the While.” 

“In a moment, AUrfy. Just wait.” 

**“Ybu bughtU't to call me by my Christian 
name,” she said. “It did well enough when 
we wCTe children; but it would sound so odd 
to people. Fta‘ sure mamma wouldn't like it” 

As Fred knew that “mamma” never dreamed 
of opposing or controlling the little witch, and 
was, besides; almost as fond of him as if he had 
been her owh son, he Was not to be taken in by 
any such shallow artifice. 

“I'm Aofry if I have offended you,” he said, 
gravely. ‘*Bttt do listen to me.” 

“ How can I listen, when first one foot slides, 
then the other, and I am expecting every second 
to fall on my nose and make it uglier than it 
is?” 

You can’t fall—I am holding you steady.” 

“ That’s just what I don’t want. T came here 
to learn to skate. T ’can’t do that if I’m held.” 

“ You Are quite right,” said Fred, coolly, all 
at once changing iiS entire tone. “Business 
first Always.’* 

She Stared at him, brut he paid no attention. 

“'Now then,” he said, “lean one hand on my 
shoulder arid try to skate with me. Don’t be 
afrAid, 1 I’ll not lbt jrou foil.” 

She obeyed him in silenc\ so much occu¬ 
pied fh Wondering what he meant by this new 
and unheard-of demeanor, that she entirely 
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forgot her fears, and succeeded very well in 
her first essay. 

“ You did that beautifully/’ aald Fred, as he 
paused to give her a chance to rest* Ml had 
no idea you would get on so well/’ 

“Thank you! I suppose you thought I'Was 
too stupid to learn anything/* 

“I don't believe I thought that; hutat-first 
yon seemed to have so much difficulty even in 
standing.” ' 

“ Why you said, half an hour ago, you never 
saw anybody get on so fast/* 

“ That was merely to enoonrage you.” 

“ And you admit you were telling a fib?” 

“ Certainly/’ replied Fred/ with the utmost 
coolness. 

“Did one ever hear the like! Then I don't 
believe you now,” 

“One seldom is believed when one tells the | 
truth/’ Fred answered, sententioufely. 

“ How disagreeable you are!” she exolaimed, ! 
feeling vexed at his composure and incompre¬ 
hensible change of manner. “I wish I had 
asked Harry Seabright to teach me instead of 
you.” 

MFor your oWn Bike I wish you had. He’s 
so abominably awkward you would have had 
something to laugh at.” 

She took her hands off his shoulder and tried 
a few steps by herself, succeeding very well; 
and Fred was beside her in time to prevent her 
making a sudden and unpleasant pirouttte. She 
was so mu oh delighted with her success that 
she grew good-natured again, and for a few 
moments they chattered in the most atnicable 
manner. She was so gentle and loveable that 
Fred soon forgot his resolution to be careless 
and composed, and rushed back to the impulse 
which had been in his mind for days—that of 
unburdening his heart the first opportunity 
which offered. He gate her no time to dis¬ 
cover what he was at i but from discussing some 
trivial matter, be burst out suddenly, 

“Why have you treated me so til this week? 
I never suffered such pain in my whole life! It 
was downright cruel, Amy, for you know how 
I love you; you know the future doesn’t bold 
anything so dear as the hope of your affection.” 

It was very sweet to hear—she bad known 
it all long before, she could not* have helped 
knowing; but it was pleasant to have it put in 
words,, and to see him look so handsome and 
agitated—it was all so delightfully different 
from the stupid attempts Harry Seabright had 
been making in the tender line during the past 
days. 

“ Amy, do answer me—just one word! Say 


you do care lor me. Give ine a little happiness 
(after all my werry and fear/* 

She wanted to do it-~ahe did love him; but 
some demon of mischief prompted her to tease 
him still. She always had teased everything 
and everybody that loved her, from her pet 
kitten upward, and she could not relinquish 
the pleasant habit new. 

“I don’t think you ought to talk to me in 
this way,” she said, with* a sad dignity, that 
would hot have been misplaoed in a woman ef 
thirty; and, indeed, a veteran coquette could 
not have done it half so well. “Please to stop, 
I don’t want to bear any more.” 

He stared at her In mingled wrath and pain. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, as hoarsely 
mb though the wintry lair , had; suddenly given 
him an attack of aonte bronchitis. “Just an¬ 
swer ine—do'you mean it?” 

He tookrit so horribly in earnest, and it was 
so muoh like a soerie out of a novel, that she 
could not resist prolonging his-misery, though, 
with the odd inconsistency of a nature liko 
hers, somehow his pain hurt her all the white. 

“ You know I mean it,” she said. “I never 
was so much astonished-m.»y life. I’m so 
sorry; I r-came here to-day. I—4 don’t know 
WhaJt to answer*—I’m frightened. Please, don't 
say.another word.” 

. “ It can’t be very diffiouH to answer,” re¬ 
turned he, hotly. “If I .have'been making a 
fool of myself, it is eacy enough to say so.” 

“Oh, well! if you call earing about me 
making a fool of yourself/I’m sure I’d bet ter 
say nothing,” she said. , 

If Fred bad been older and more experienced 
in the wiles of Womankind, he Would have taken 
fresh courage from that speech; but a very 
young man is usually EWorld behind a girl cf 
the same age in wisdom,-where such matters 
are concerned. 

suppose, after all, yob mean to marry 
Seabright,” he blurted out. “ Well, he’s richer 
than I am.” 

Now she was really angry, and turned on 
him like a pretty little fury. 

“How dare you talk like tfhat to me?” she 
exclaimed. “ Help me ashore this instant. No, 
I’ll not have your help-^-leave me alone.” 

Down she sat on the-ice, and tugged at the 
skates till she got them off her feet. She could 
be angry now . in more safety, and having 
scratched her; thumb in her efforts, • she was 
prepared to be So in*downright earnest. After 
she refused hie reiterated offers of assistance, 
Fred stood sulkily by. 

“I am going to join the rest,” said she. 
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“I’ve just one word to say to you, Fred Bond— 
I’ll never forgive you* .if I live to be a hundred, 
and grow aa ugly as Miss Gore! You’re in¬ 
sulted me—me, that have been like your sister 
since we were so highand in her excitement 
she elevated instead of depressing her hand, 
until the height she indicated would have ap¬ 
plied very well to a pair of finely-grown giants 
in their early youth. 

Fred remained obstinately silent, and that 
spurred her on to strewing new fiowers of 
rhetoric upon his devoted head. “ Marry for 
money, indeed, when I’ve more now than I know 
what to do with! Oh! aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, Fred Bond? I wonder how you’ll 
ever venture to look in my face again.” 

She waited a little for Fred to defend him¬ 
self, but Fred had reached a state of mind 
where he scorned to do that; so, having got 
her breath, Amy poured out a new tirade, 
ready at last to cry with vexation beoause he 
would not interrupt her with some sort of ex- 
- euse. 

^MPpden circumstances, it was scarcely 
possible for a~boy of twenty-two, and a girl 
barely eighteen, to do anything but quarrel 
furiously, given the fact that they wtre fond 
of each ether. So it was finally settled that 
they cared nothing for one another-—never 
had. “He Was suspicious, overbearing, im¬ 
pertinent,” Amy said; and she, in Fred’s 
opinion, was “the falsest and most intoler¬ 
able coquette that had ever existed.” 

“You shall never have a ohance again to 
talk to me like this!” Amy exclaimed. 

“ I shall never talk to you at all, as long as 
we both live,” Fred answered. “We’ll never 
meet again. I’ll put the width of the world, 
at least, between us, and trust to heaven’s 
mercy to keep us apart hereafter.” He darted 
off on his skates as he ended this fine sentenoe. 

Amy watched him go, at first with anger; 
but as he flew on like a winged creature, pain 
overcome her rage, and she suffered cruelly. 

On—on—faster, never once looking back; 
then Amy heard an ominous creak in the dis¬ 
tant ice, and in a second more Fred disap¬ 
peared from her horrified eyes. He had skated, 
unconsciously, into an air-hole. 

Amy was conscious of crying out, at first 
from agony, then from a mad under-thought 
that she must rouse the party further down the 
lake. She shrieked—she ran; the treacherous 
ice threw her down many times, but she felt 
no hurt; she was op, toiling on, exhausting 
her strength by the frenzied shrieks that rang 
shrill through the wintry air. 


When the party reached the spot of the dis¬ 
aster, Amy Forsyth lay senseless on the ice, 
and Fred climbed out *from his watery grave 
and lay near her, conscious, but too thoroughly 
exhausted to make any further effort. 

They got the pair on shore* They wrapped 
Fred in shawls, and the two were driven as 
fast as possible up to the house. There Bond 
was put to bed, and a doctor sent for, who pro¬ 
nounced that the patient would be as well as 
ever by morning. Meantime poor Amy was 
sobbing in her room, but was somewhat com¬ 
forted by that assurance. Of course, she was 
very miserable—Fred would never forgive her; 
but as he was in no danger* she must go down 
stairs and do her duty by her guests, who were 
to leave the next day. 

Down she went, and it was rather a quiet, 
dismal evening to everybody; and they all ap¬ 
preciated how much their past pleasures had 
been owing to Fred’s exertions But it was 
worse for Amy than anybody else, because 
Harry Se&bright caught her alone in the 
library for a moment and made his proposaL 
He had a bad time doing it. He was embar¬ 
rassed to that extent that he could not tell 
where to begin or leave off, and mixed mat¬ 
ters so dreadfully, it seemed doubtful whether 
he was offering hiihself or a pet Skye terrier 
for Amy’s acceptance; and she was so angry 
that she forget her good manners, and said 
nippingly, 

“I thank you; I don’t want a puppy of any 
sort.” 

“*T—’tisn’t the pup,” stammered Harry, 
falling over his vowels as badly as if he had 
been tipsy; “’s myself, Miss Amy.” 

“Yes. Well, either one, it’s all the same. 
No, thank you, sir.” 

“But—but—you can’t mean it,” quavered 
poor Harry, whose head, never very strong, 
had been sorely addled by the young witch’s 
performances during the last week. 

“Oh! can’t I?” cried she. “But I do; and 
I wonder at you, Mr. Se&bright, after all my 
kjndness to you, to go and talk like this!” 

He looked so wretched that her own misery 
made her pity him; so she added more gently, 

“ This is just a bit of nonsensical gallantry. 
You are to propose to Martha Gore, I insist 
upon it. Good-night now. Don’t say another 
word. It’s all a mistake—I shan’t think of it 
again.” 

She hurried away, and .left the poor fellow 
so oonfused that he could not think at all; and 
being much given to doing as he was ordered 
by any strong will he encountered, he began 
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to wonder if he really must offer himself and Amy sitting by his pillows, and asked won* 
the terrier to Miss Gore, and thought, rue- deringly, 

fhlly, how pretty Amy was, apd fero- ; “]tfhftt’B tye waiter?-jWhy, Amy, is it you?” 
clously scarlet were the tresses of the amiable But he presently remembered everything 
Martha. # ’ that had happened, an4 before, long Amy was 

The next morning, in spite of the doctor’s on her knees by the bed, and there we leave 
assertions, Fred was very ill with cold.pud them, making it up as they best could, 
fever, and there was danger of, delirium set- When Mrs,. Fojrsyth T^tujrped, to the room she 
ting in. Mrs. Forsyth sent the young people was delighted to find Fred conscious; but^n ft 
back to town, and devoted herself to nursing moment she began to fear for his sanity, after 
him; while poor Amy endured these days and all, for he caBed out, ‘“Come and kiss me, 
nights of suffering and suspense, which made mother!” 

her feel at least a hundred years old. Mrs. Forsyth, instead, ran for the soothing 

Fred raved about all sorts of things in his mixture; but Fred presently convinced her 
fever; but he did not upbraid her as heroes do that he knew what he was about, by reaciijfg 
in novels: she was always in his m>xid, but fie out his arm and throwing it over Amy’s neck, 
was back among the scenes of their happy as he said, 

childhood, or in distress because some danger tl Dop’t you see how it is.? If you don’t say 
menaced her; or they had started oh a journey you like it, I’ll go craiy, and stay so.” 
together, and he had lost her. When Mrs. Mrs. tforsyth pronounced them both rather 
Forsyth saw what Amy suffered^ she wisely mad; then she. kissed them, and shed a few 
permitted the girl to share her vigils by the ; tears; then she told Athy to give him his medi- 
sick man’s bed, and it was a little relief to be ; cine, and promised him something good to eat 
close by him, to feel that she was doing some- if he would stop talking and lie still; and m 
thing, though his* piteous demands for her, their troubles ended. Fate was satisfied with 
his haste, his searches, bis delirious troubles giving them p warning, instead of striking 
generally, almost broke her heart. them down with one of the heavy blows, which 

Fred struggled back to consciousness, and she deals us wbp are older, and have deserved 
lay there very weak and childish, and saw severer discipline than thosO two.nebded. 
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if” It were hard to tfell— 
i between ns I Wo; - 
like a mournful knell, 
hat never can be true, 
love thee; It were vain 


And thou woafd’st give me but the lees of thine; 
Another drained the sweetness from the bowl. 

And shall the bitterness atone bo mine! 

Upon another all the glow was spent, 

I cannot with the ashes be content 1 


“How do I love thee 
A shadow ever liei 
A voice comes to me 
Rang over hopes t 
Hay! ask me not to 1 
To pour out nectar on the desert sands; 

To love where love can only bring me pahs; 

To bind a restless heart with Sapling bauds. 

That would consume it slowly evermore, 

In torture fiercer than Prometheus bore. 

*Tis seldom we alt down to count ^he cost 
Of love, or what"return for love we’ll get; 

But I will think, before I’m wholly lost— 

Ensnared by thee, like Mind in fowler's net. 

If I loved thee, thy smile would be my sun; 

Without it I must die! from thee, apart, 

I could not Uve. Oh, cruel, cruel onel 
Ask not the passion of my fiery heart, 

For if to thee that passion once were given. 
Henceforward thou must be my hell or Heaven 1 

And say I loved thee thus, I think that thou,' 

Ah 1 not my Heaven, btrt my bell Wouldtrt; be, 
Thou would’st grow tired of what thou cravest now, 
And leave me low amidst mine agony. 

Td give to thee the rich wine of my soul, 


. Sometimes,I watch the shadows on thy face. 

And long with all my soul to comfort the#; 

Oh I give me in thy life this little place. 

And share thy sorrows, dearest friend, with me! 
My friend, I love thee! oh, I love thee thus! 

Forgive me, that this truth I now foretell. 

In all tho years that yet may come to ns, 

Ho other oue will love thee half as well. 

As others say, u my own,” I say, “ my friend,” 
ril love thee to my Ufa’s most distant end. 

Some flowers there are that only bloom at nighty 
That ’neath the sun He folded leaf on leaf; * 
My frWhdsMp-tbus is hidden from the light, 

But would unfold in any hour of grief. 

If ali forsake, yet will not I forsake; 

For I wjll be thy rest, thy friend, Indeed; 
Through evety change the doming years may make 
1 will love on, according to thy need. 

As others say, M my own” with low, (hint breath, 

I say, “my friend,’’whom I will love till death. 
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'chapter xiv. 

Johnny was still sleeping when Kate re-en¬ 
tered the nursery, and as baby was fretting, 
she took the latter from aunt Dorcas and tried 
to pacify him. f , 

She was still engaged in the somewhat try¬ 
ing occupation when Carl came in with the 
doctor, a jolly, good-humored, fatherly old 
gentleman, who was one of Barbara’s special 
weaknesses. 

Kate was conscious of an effort to look as if 
.she was used to her position, but it was some¬ 
what of a failure, despite her demurely up¬ 
raised, questioning eyes, as he took the little 
one hand in his. 

“I hope it is nothing serious?” she asked, 
for his face had clouded, he being a doctor 
with an unprofessionally warm heart, and in¬ 
terested withal in sunny little Mrs. Armadale’s 
. olive-branches. 

“ Yfell,” he said, slpwly, 14 1 hope not. There 
is another invalid, you say. I'should like to 
see him.” 

His voice was so gravely doubtful that Kate 
felt startled, and by the time he turnec^ to heif 
again, after looking at Johnny, she was abso¬ 
lutely pale. 

“Mrs. Armadale is away from home, Mr. 
Seymour telle me. How. long will she be ab¬ 
sent??* 

“Two weeks,” Replied Kate. ‘•‘But we are 
expecting a letter from her this evening.” 

There was not much to be gleaned from the 
gentleman’s gfave, “Ah!” and not much to be 
read in his face, as he wrote out his prescrip¬ 
tions.and handed them to her, , 

“ You have a seemingly experienced assist-* 
ant,” he said, glancing at aunt Dorcas. “For 
yourself I should say this responsibility was 
a new one, but you must not allow yourself tcf 
be frightened,” with a kindly smile. 

“Then you think there is danger?” hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“Not at present. There may be. At any 
rate, it will be as well to send for Mrs. Arma-t 
dale.” V \ 

He.spoke reassuringly, but in her ;quick, 
upward glance Kate saw he bad not told her 
all he feared; and when he had gone to the 
4S0 


parlor to talk to Carl, she gave baby a tight, 
little clasp that said a great deal. She had 
learned to love pretty Barbara so, and she had 
learned to see so clearly how these children 
were the affectionate little creature’s very 
heart-strings, that she could not bear the idea 
of her coming back to find them in danger, or, 
perhaps, (she thought it with a faint shiver.) 
worse. At any rate, she would try to take her 
place and be faithful, and she bent down and 
kissed the tiny face again. 

She was very busy all the evening, but she 
was not too busy to watch anxiously for the 
postman’s; arrival, and when he came she list¬ 
ened eagerly to the announcement of the let¬ 
ters. There might be one from Mrs. Armadale, 
and if so, half her anxiety would be lifted off 
her mind. 

“Mr. Armadale,” said the man’s voice. 
“Two for Mr. Seymour, two for Miss Dave- 
nant. That’s all.” 

“Two for Miss Davenant!” she thought, 
wonderingly. “Where can the second be 
from?” 

i Tbpy WW bought U P her 800n 
One evidently from Barbara, the other a bloe- 
enyeloped epistle, with a commonplace busi¬ 
ness like look about it that dispelled her 
curiosity. 

“ Looks like a circular of some kind,” she 
said, indifferently. “People forget I am *nor 
thing but a governess;’ ” and she laid it aside 
carelessly, and opened Barbara’s envelope. 

It was not a very long letter, and evidently 
written under pressure of some little myste¬ 
rious exditement, but it was very affectionate 
and cheerful. Kate felt almost heart-sick when 
she saw ^ow cheerfbl and free from doubt it 
was. 'Messages for Johnny and Clara, and 
kisses for the baby, love to Carl, and affec¬ 
tionate hopes that Kate would not fidd her 
position irksome. 

That was all; and then came a sentence that 
made the poor girl actually grow pale with the 
reriowed weight of her forebodings. 

“I do not know where I shall be when you 
hear from me again. We leave Washington 
to-night, but have not decided on onr route.” 

This was an Unexpected blow* For, after 
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wftat the doctor had said, Carl had revived to 
telegraph to Washington for his Sister. But 
now Barbara Would be gone before the tele¬ 
gram coutd reach her; Nor could’ any 'tfele- 
grara find her till she got to NOW Offearis. She 
dropped the letter from her hands With some¬ 
thing like terror in her'expression. 

“What shall I do?” she said. “Oh! What 
shall I do if the children become Worst??” 

It seemed as if she War to be fairly shaken, 
fbr the next moment Jbhnhy stirred in hissed 
with a little moanitog cry. She got up Atid 
went to him and touched his forehead. 

“ Are you awake, Johnny?” she skid, trying 
to speak cheerfully. “Don’t you Want to see 
mamma’s letter?” 

He gave a sharp turn, tossing his hands up¬ 
ward, and staring blanily itfto her face with a 
look that made her feel faint and sick. 1 

“It is something terrible, I am sure,** she 
said to aunt. Dorcas, who was just entering. 
“I think I had better go and speak to Mr. 
Seymour again.” 

There was no ofte else she could Speak to. 
She felt that in hOr stfdden sense of terror, 
and she forgot everything but Bnrbiira and 
Barbara’s children, as she Went down stairs' to 
find Carl. 

fie had been reading the letters he had re¬ 
ceived, and had tossed them upon the table. 
He was standing upOn the hearth, and as she 
came in he turned round sharply with a startled 
look at her anxious face. 

She went to him, and took Barbara’s letter 
out of her pocket. 

“The postman brought me this letter fVdm 
Mrs. Armadale,” she said. "^She left WdSh- 
ington yesterday, and says she does not know 
where they make their next stoppage. Oh! 
what shall we do? I am afraid the children : 
are in danger. Johnny has awakened and 1 
does not know me/’ 

Even in his trouble he could not help but j 
notice one little phrase she had used. What 
shall “we” do she had said* and when she 
said it, she spoke as any other girl would have 
spoken who had felt a sense of reliance upon 
his greater strength in the hour of trial. f 

He read the letter to the end, and then 
handed it back to her. 

“It is too late even to 1 telegraph how,” he 
said. “Great heaven! If anything should hap¬ 
pen-* 

“I don’t see that we can do anything but 
hope for the best,” she interrupted. “Aunt 
Dorcas is very faithful, and—and I will try—” 
And there she broke off, because the excite- 


: ment had made her Voice unsteady and she 
I codld not trust If. ’ 

I The doctor had promised to call again late 
| m the evening, And at eight o'clock he came 
; And TOuridMrs. Armadale’s “Juno” sitting by 
| Johnny’s bed, and bathing his small, hot hands 
f With cologne. 

What he thought of the matter may be 
jglearied from a remark he made to his wife 
; on his return home. 

“Mike Junos, my dear,” he said, “and 7 1 
lalwa^S liked this Juno in particular; butwhCn 

II saw her watching that child with her hattd- 
[ sdme face, as tender as a pretty girl’s, I wanted 

io kiss her. Mrs. Armadale’s babies will be 
taken care ofi I am sure of that.” 

After he had left the nursery bedroom be 
Stopped, talking with Carl a short time in the 
hall; and when he had gone, Mr. Seymour rieht 
a message up stairs, to the effect that be shotild 
like to see Miss Davenant for a few minutes. 

He stopped his impatient walk across the 
floor when she came, and offered her a chair. 

! “I cannot stay,” she said, gravely. “YOu 
I wanted to SeS me about-” 

It Seemed as if he wished to see what Cffefct 
the words he Spoke Would have upon her; for 
he came arid stood behind the chair, and laid 
his hands oti its back, and looked at her with 
his cold, haUghty Oyes. 

“I thought it only right to inform youtbnt 
Dr. Chaloner has told me what this sickness 
appears to be. It is scarlet-fever, Miss Davfe- 
tmrit, and there is great danger in it. Of 
course, we cannot expect you to risk yoiir 
life—” 

She stopped him here, lifting her head 
proudly, and coloring to her forehead. 

“Thank you for your caution,” she said, 
With a feint sting of bitterness in her tone. 
“I dare say you mean to be kind, but' with 
your permission I will run the risk. Mrs. 
Arm ad Ale left her children in my care, and I 
mean to be true to the trust. I don’t kndw 
what you think of me, Mr. Seymour,” turning 
suddenly, “but I am-not wholly heartless, ahd 
I love the children; and becarise I love them I 
will try to take their mother's place.” And 
she turned round and went out of the rodtn, 
and left hirti standing alone. ' 1 

It Was not a very calm face, but still it was 
a sufficiently steady one that she presented to 
aunt Dorcas’ criticisms when she went up stairs 
again. 

“ It is more serions than I thought,” she said. 
“The children have scarlet-fever, aunty, and 
we must prepare for some hard work.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Clara was sent down stairs to remain in her 
uncle’s care, and be kept out of the way, for, 
as yet, she had complained of nothing shafts, 
and they tried to hope that sho would escape 
the infection. 

Then Kate set about her tasks in prospective 
quietly. She bathed her face and hands with 
cologne, brushed her hair back into a great 
knot, and changed her dress for a, lights cool 
: wrapper. There are some women who do 
everything gracefully and without losing their 
self-possession. Kate Davenant was one of 
them. It is astonishing what a woman can 
and will do when her heart is in her work- 
in after days, Kate looked back at the dreary 
hours of danger and suffering that followed 
with a shudder, wondering how she had lived 
through them. It was no light responsibility, 
and no light labor that fell into her unaccus¬ 
tomed hands then. Sometimes she sickened 
and grew faint under its burden, and needed 
all her strength of will , and purpose to rouse 
herself to fitness for it 

For a week she never left the nursery bed¬ 
room, hardly daring to sleep in her anxiety. 

, Johnny lay upon bis bed scorched with fever 
and wildly delirious, moaning for water some- 
. times, and crying for his mother; baby wailed, 
and fretted, and slept by turns; and as a nfiish- 
ing stroke to all the evils, at the end of the 
week Clara dropped fainting on the parlor 
floor, and was brought up to the qtek-room to 
be nursed with the rest. Here i^as an unique 
position for the Circe! 

The day Clara was taken ill, Carl oarried her 
up stairs in his arms and stayed with her all 
night. When he first entered, Kate was sitting 
by Johnny, with baby lying across her shoul¬ 
der, as she leaned her head wearily against the 
chair-back: and a fierce throb shook his heart 
as he noted her white face and the purple 
shadows round her eyes. Short as they were, 
those seven days had absolutely changed her. 
When he had left Dorcas with Clara, he came 
back into the nursery, feeling as if some force 
controlled him. 

“Kate,” he said, for he forgot everything in 
his new pity for her, and spoke as he would 
have spoken to Barbara, “ you must leave 
Johnny to me and go and sleep. Another week 
of such labor and watching will kill you.” 

Perhaps she had grown weak that his kindly 
tone touched her so; at any rate, she glanced 
- up at him with a softened smile. 

“I could not go to sleep if I lay down,” she 
said, trying to speak cheerfully. “ I don’t like 


to,leave them for a moment. Look at Johnny’s 
face,” and she drew down the coverlid. 

The poor .little fellow’s temples looked 
shrunken and hollow, a great scarlet spot 
biased on each oheek, and his eyes were 
heavily closed. 

“ He has not spoken since yesterday.” She 
did not, care to control herself now, and the 
sudden tears choked her voice. “Oh! I wish 
Mrs. Armadale wyuld come home!” 

Carl looked down at the sweet, white face, 
thrilled to his very soul. There was some¬ 
thing in it which he was beginning to under¬ 
stand, but which he had never understood 
before. Something of latent truth, something 
of what 8be had suffered, which now in her 
trouble was not hidden. by any of the perfect 
acting. It was months since she had come to 
his house, and every day had been a slow step 
to the ending of the story. For months ke had 
struggled with his fate, and now, as the soft 
jeyea raised up to his and fell again, he felt 
that all the struggles, and bitterness, and eon- 
tempt,, were as nothing, And that he stood to¬ 
night just where he had stood when their eyes 
met in the little theatre at Newport, nearly 
four years ago. He had tried to hate her, and 
learned to love her because her sweet eyes 
were so tender; and as she stood there with 
Barbara’s baby in her arms, she seemed to 
blot out some of the past, and her red lips 
drooped as little Kathleen’s might have done 
in such a womanhood as this. When she bad 
snug the pretty lullaby, his heart had wakened 
to passionate regret and yearning, the one mo¬ 
ment in which her soft cheek had touched his 
breast had opened his eyes to the truth; and 
now, in spite of himself and hie pride, be most 
needs speak a little of that truth in his remorse 
for the times when he could see he bad been 
cruel, if he had been just' 

“You must let me help you,” he said. “You 
have taken toe heavy a burden upon yourself.” 

She looked up quickly, and then turned her 
face away. She did not mean to repulse him, 
but there was a ring in his voice that seemed 
almost a mockery, it reealled so much to her. 
But, simple as the movement was, it stung bin. 

“Cannot we forget the old wrongs for 
awhile?” he said, bitterly. “Or are we to 
be enemies forever ?” 

For a moment she hardly cared to raise her 
fAee, the red had shot so sharply over its white. 
Like a man, he h^d misunderstood her, and, 
like a wom$n, she must hide her pain, so she 
answered him as bitterly as he had spoken. 

“Tbis.ie no time to remember wrongs,” she 
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said. “I don’t want to remember them. I 
think toe had better forgive task-other till the 
ehildren get well, Mr. Seymour.” But as she 
spoke, great, hot tears leaped into her eyes, 
and stood there, and fceeew them. 

Just the .pebble in the pool, but the ripples 
were ciroling to the shore. 

For the last week the girl had been suffering 
through her whole being in her tiattle with 
herself and her reawakened pain, but the stern 
necessity for self-control forced her to be strong 
where she might otherwise ha/ve been weak. 
She found no time to ask herself questions, and 
sometimes she was almost thankful for it. 

From the evening that he brought Clara)up 
stairs in his arms, Carl Seymour gave her no 
ohance to forget his presence in the. house. 
Every day he was in the Siok-room, sometimes 
bringing fruit, sometimes a few dowers; but, j 
whatever his errand, always leaving behind j 
him something of comfort, or hope, or rest 
for the sick nurse. Every action was quietly, 
almost eoldly done; but, after a day or go, Kate 
began to notice, and was not sorry for the evi¬ 
dence, that actual warfare was over. At any 
rate, she said to herself, it was sympathy, and 
just then sympathy, even from an enemy^ would 
have been aOoeptable. Onoe, as he passed 
through the room, he laid a bunch of white 
flowers upon the table at her side. “ They will 
refresh you,’’ he said, coolly, and then went on; 
and she found herself gazing at them blankly, 
for they were just such flowers as she had thrust 
aside when John Crozier came to Newport. She 
went to smooth Clara’s pillow with a half Sob 
rising in her threat, and suffocating her. - 

“If Mrs. Armadale would come home,” she 
would say to herselt “If Mrs. Armadale 
would only cornel” 

And at last she made up. her mind that when 
the trouble was over, she would try her fbrtund 
at some far-away place, where there were at 
least no ghostB to haunt her. 

But, in spite of everything, Just what good 
had been hidden and smothered in her world* 
liness, showed itself in these days. 

There was no time to act and diplomatise— 
no lime to feel .bitter/ What nothing else On 
earth could have done the two weeks of <in- 
remantic labor did*—made these two enemies 
forget the fierce smart of self-contempt and Old 
regret. They were drawn together because 
they could not possibly have kepi apart. Be¬ 
cause she was compelled to rely upon him and 
trnst to his assistance, Kate learned to shut her 
pyec calmly to everything that could have 
shade the 1 compulsory intercourse unpleasant. 


Because she must rely upon him, and he upon 
her, and, perhaps, for other reasons, Carl forgot 
his wrongs. Still it was nearly two weeks be¬ 
fore anything of tho truth reaohed the surface. 

It was late one evening, and as she sat by the 
fire, with baby on a pillow on her lap, Carl 
found himself watching her and wondering. 
He was trying to eall to mind the Circe with 
the dangerous eyes and scarlet cheeks, who 
had laughed at Tom Griffith; the Circe who 
had coldly used her fascinations and her beauty 
because it pleased her to outdo other women. 
It was not easy to place the two side-by-side 
and 1 call them by one name, they seemed so far 
Apart. 

Would she live the same life again if For* 
tune turned the chances toward her? Would 
she amuse herself with her human bagatelle* 
board, as she had done before, and forget 
everything else? Just now, as the firelight 
struck on the glitter of her bent head, and 
danced over the shadows of her black dress, 
it showed her direaming eyes foil of wistfulness; 
and the oW ed'd, graceful scorn swept away. 
She did not know at first that he was looking 
at her, she was so foil of thought, but in a few* 
minutes some magnetic influence made her 
turn toward him quickly, and meeting his eyes, 1 
she colored, hardly knowing why. Just as 
swiftly as she had looked up she looked down 
again. She had grown afraid of herself lately, 
and did not care to trust her face to his soru^ 

1 tiny. Then tkere was a long silence, such a 
long silence that she thought its stillness would 
| force her to speak. 

| He had come into the nursery to look at Hie 
j obildren, and he was leaning his elbow upon 
; the mantle, and gazing down at her. What 
; was he thinking of? she asked herself, im- 
I patiently. What was he going to say ? She 
felt as if she was waiting for something. 

And so she was, unconsciously, it appeared/ 
for suddenly be drew something from hifl 
pocket, and held H out to her without speak-* 
ing a word. Her first glance at B made her 
start, and then the red deepened and glowed 
upon her skin until cheeks and forehead burned 
hot. It was a slender, gold chain. The fire¬ 
light glittered on it as it was suspended from 
his hand, and a little onyx cross hung to it~nt 
little Gothic cross, tipped with gold. 

The ripples were very near the shore then. 

She hardly'knew what to day, and an ex* 
olamfttfon broke forth almost unconsciously. 

“You kept It?” she said. 

1 He bent his head. 

“It dropped from your neck and oaughtupOA 
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ipy. ooat when you fell. I kept it, because-r 

Wo 11, it was yours, and you wore it, at New*, 
port, Kate.” 

How near tbo ripples were. 

. She took it from his outstretched hand, her 
qwn, trembling in spite efherself; and:in spite 
of herself again, another question leaped out* 

. “Was it because I wore it at Newport that 
you/kept it?” 

, “Yes,” he said, with a faint echo of bitter¬ 
ness in hisyoice. “It is not so easy to forget, 
you, see.” 

. Proud man as he was, bitter, and oyuel.and 
harsh as he had been* her, tender eyes and 
tender yoice touched his innermost soul, and 
shook its strength. 

; I said before that once conquered, this man 
was conquered wholly and forever* , And if 
you, my reader, oould have seen the pallor of 
his haughty face, you wouidh&ye acknowledged 
that I spoke truly. 

She hold the chain for a moment, looking at 
it, apd then she extended it to hiqa Again.. 

. “I will not take it from you if (you would 
like to keep it. We have both said hard words 
tp each other, Mr. Seymour, but w.e have been 
friends for a week now* and I, for one, am not 
inclined to break the truce.” 

; She smiled up into bis eyes as she said it, 
and tried to speak carelessly; but it was a hard 
Struggle that helped hen to maintain her self- 
possession. 

_ ‘t'Do you mean this?” he asked her, , 

> She bent her head, still holding out the chain, 
with the Circe’s smile. 

H Why not?” 

. He took it and began to wind it round, his 
fingers. 

‘f You are a true woman,” he said, “and so 
are wise. I am a true maa, and. so not wine. 
Since you have been here, I have said things 
to you which had better have been left unsaid. 
Try to forget them.” And be turned on.bis heel 
and went out of the room without another word. 

If her position had seemed* hard to her- bO' 
fore, it seemed harder now. Woitianrlike* she 
would have gone along smoothly without a 
passing hint of the undercurrent; but he, with 
exasperating masculine pertinacity, must meeds 
touch the half-healed wounds, perhaps feeling 
some aggrandizement in his own pain. Blame 
him, if you like—c&U him a week fool ; l have 
only one thing to say^be loved her. If you 
are a man, and have some time loved a woman, 
you will understand how he might act madly; 
if you Are & woman, and have.evey loved* you 
ViIf forgive him for it, 


Carl went to his room that night not to sleep, 
but to boldithat glittering chain upon his finger, 
and look at it, to sneer at himself, and call 
himself hand names, and then to ponder over 
the pretty picture he had left behind him in 
the nursery. 


CiHAPTBR XVI. 

It* was daylight before Kate left her seat at 
the fire, where, she had sat dreaming. Toward 
morning. Johnny fell asleep, and baby seemed 
better, and at aunt Dorcas’ decisive command, 
Kate, relinquished her post, and lay down. She 
passed the mirror, as she went to the couch, 
and X5 aught a glimpse of herself. She shrugged 
her-shoulders, a little at the white face and 
shadowy eyes. Her belt-ribbon had actually 
grown loose, and she fancied she saw faint lines 
round her mouth. What had brought them 
there? Anxiety, perhaps* and, perhaps, some, 
thing else. Well, it oould not last forever; and 
after this was all over, she could go away and 
make up her mind te settle down into a middle- 
aged woman. 

“There.are women who live snch lives,” she 
said* “Ah, meJ I suppose I have done with 
the rest* but I can’t, quite reconcile it with the 
Circe. Whose fault is it* though?” She asked 
herself the. question* sharply, and then as 
sharplyt turned away and went to the conch 
and lay down, burying her face in the cushions. 

Xhe-doctDn.eame again early in the morning, 
and. after looking'at his patients, announced a 
decided improvement. 

<> What is the matter with you?” he ashed, 
turning upon Kate. “ If you were any one else, 
I should say you had been crying all night like 
a baby.”' 

She shook her head with a faint smile. 

“But I am not any one else,” she said, “and 
I don’t ory—often. I am only tired.” 

Hat, ebaU i; tell you, reader, that there was 
a little hypocrisy in her quiet face, for if ahe 
had net omed like a baby, at least she, had lain 
awake with, an uncomfortable throb in her 
throat, and hot tears, starting now and then to 
her.eyes, because the little cross, glittering in 
the firelight, and the haughty* cynical lace 
seemed ip. taunt her so- 
. “Try. bo fprget them*” he had said, and in 
Wfafrit^Md brought back to her everything 
of remembrance, 

“ If Mrs. Armadale would only come home,” 
Abe said OW! tp herself: and that day her wish 
was realised. She hardly knew why, but te* 
wa^d evening she began, to feel somewhat more 
hopeful, fbe .childyeft seemed quieter, and* 
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fpr one thing, Mr. Seymour had kept hi&.room, After 'her excitement was quieted somewhat, 
and she had regained her composure, and she she insisted oa,wrapping&a£e in a soft shawl. 


found herself looking bask oyer the, three weeks 
as something which w&s,almost;a thingrof the 
past. It was four o’clock, and. she had just 
taken her place by Johnny, when one qf the; 
servants came to, the door looking not a little, 
flurried. 

“ If you please . ” she ^egan, and then 

Stopped. 

Kate looked up as she fed, Johnny ,w*th a, 
spoonful of jelly. 

] “What is the matter?” She was .nojt easily 
frightened, and spoke qqite composedly 

“There's a carriage coming up the drive, 
ipa’am,” said the girl, “and we, think maybe 
it’s Mrs. Armadale.” 

Kate laid her glaqa and spoon down* it must 
be confessed, with a sudden leap of the heart. 
What if they had not received any of the tele¬ 
grams, or letters, and were coming home to 
meet the news as a shock. 

44 Lie down, Johnny,” she said, and left the 
room, and went down stairs jpet in time to meet 
Carl coming out of the parlor* 

. “ They are coming,” he said, anxiously., “I, 
wonder if they received our letters?” 

“ I shall meet them at the,door,” said Kate, 
decidedly. “ If Mrs. Armadale does not know, 
I think I can best tell her myself.” 

But she was spared the task, for in three 
minutes the carriage had stopped, and poor 
little Mrs. Armadale aim 08 * hurst from it, her 
pretty, young face perfectly deathly. 

, “Oh, Kate!” she said, in a little storm of 
self-reproaching sobs. “Oh* Kate! we never 
knew till Wednesday, on our way bapk from 
New Orleans, when wc had an old. telegram at 
Augusta, and—and tell me the worst,” 

44 It is not ao very bad,” said Kate, following 
her, for she was actually on her way to the nur¬ 
sery before s^e had finished speaking. ‘{.They 
had the fever only in a mild form, and baby 
was very muoh weakened. I don’t think there 
is any danger now.” 

But Barbara bad rushed into tbs sick-room, 
and was bending, over the cradle, trying in, 
vain to cfloke hack her soba as she lifted her 
little one in her arms. 

“I—I can’t help it,” she said.to Kate. “Ob! 
my poor little babies!” And then she was 
kissing Johnny and crying softly over him, 
and patting Clara’s pillow and petting her, 
t^ud talking to Kate all at once. “What,should 
l have done without you?” she said*, .VHqw: 
can I thank you? And, oh! my best, patient 
dear, look at your pale cheeks!” , 


anfl making her lie down* on the sofa to rest. 

To tell the,truth, nowrthat the burden of re¬ 
sponsibility was taken from her, this before 
upcooquered Kate began to feel tired,, and- 
when, she was fairly ensconced on the sofa, fell 
asleep* and slept with most unheroio sound¬ 
ness, * 

It was late when she-awakened,.and by the 
light of the fipe she aaw Barbara sitting by. her 
in the rocking-chair rocking to and frd y and' 
evidently waiting impatiently for her awaken¬ 
ing- 

“lam glad you have finished your sleep,” 
she said, “I am so impatient to talk every-i 
thing over. Kate, what did you think when 
you got Airs letter? I always told him ife 
would turn out so< It is like a romance, only , 
ther* was so little mystery about it. They say 
Mr. Davenant was killed on the spot He had! 
always been a fast man, you know-” 

Miss Davenant sat up in her lounge with ai 
little extra color on her cheeks, and not a little, 
extra beating at her, heart. What did all thim 
mean? 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Armadale,” she: 
said; “but I don’t understand. I never re¬ 
ceived any letter from Mr. Armadale. X 
never-—-” 

Barbara broke in upon her. 

“ You don’t understand?” she echoed. “You 
never received a letter? Alf wrote to you tho 
day we left Washington*” 

Just then, and not till then, did something of 
remembrance flash across Kate’s mind. What 
about the envelope she had laid aside and for¬ 
gotten in her anxiety? She got up and went 
to the mantle-piece. Yes, there it was, just aa 
she had left it, without breaking the seat She 
did not sit down, she stood up just where she 
was, and tore it open and glanced at the 
signature, 44 Alfred Armadale;” and then die 
read the letter through. When she had 
finished, she looked np at Barbara, blood in 
her cheeks rising redly, a great flash of some¬ 
thing in her eyes. At lest! at last! Fortune 
had turned the tables once more. Her father’s 
brother, who had never .even seen her, had 
died from a fall from his horse; died without 
, children and without a will; and she was hie 
heir. Oddly enough,, the thought that rose; 
highest in the tumult of her mind was the; 
most .commonplace-of thoughts. She was not 
tq be a middie<«ged.governess, after all; sher 
I was not to grow old, and bitter, and faded, 

I over music-lesaons and French grammars* 
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Mercenary this, of course, but permit me to 
miy it was Tery natural. If She wished now 
she might go away from this terrible galling 
and humiliation, and, perhaps, forget it all. 

“I never read this letter before,” she said 
to Barbara. “I was so anlious that I laid it 
down and forgot it. 1 I don’t know what to say. 

I can hardly beliefs it is true. My uncle was 
so angry with pa for wronging ma that he 
would never even see irfe.” 

Barbara got up quietly and went to her, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

“I hope it will make you happy, my dear,” 
she said. “I must congratulate you, but I 
cannot congratulate myself. I shall lose my 
friend and my governess.” 

Twice in four years had Fate flung a golden 
grape into Kata Davenaot’s hands. The firsts 
time it had only added fresh bitterness to her 
lot; this secohd time it brought her relief, not 
happiness. 

Mr. Davenant was dead—killed by a fall 
frdrfn a wild, unmanageable horse; and whether 
she deserved it, or not, Miss DaVenant was 
an heiress, agafa representing substantially 
twenty thousand a year and two establish* 
meats. ‘ • • 

There was no exoitoment in hSr manner as 
she sat by Mr. Armadale, at the table in the 
library that night, and entered into the parti* 
culars of her business^. Her face was quite 
calm and business-like* and while she listened 
to his statements and replied to hie inquiries, 
she was playing with' a pen-holder, and smil¬ 
ing now and then faintly. Mr. Armadale had 
heard all the points of the case, and only some 
few legal formalities must be gone through be¬ 
fore she could take possession. 1 

It was ten o’clook before their work was 
finished, and then the gentleman congratulated 
her warmly. 

Seymour had. been sitting with them read¬ 
ing, and as his brother-in-law spoke, he glanced 
up quiokly and looked at Miss Davenant. 

. She was standing by the table, resting one 
hand upon it, and toying wRh the pen-holder, 
her downcast eye* a little thoughtful The 
bright lamplight was concentrated upon her; 
and showed the white-browed patrician face 
and Clytie head pdised half haughtily, half 
carelessly. Her long, block dress made hef 
look white and slender with Hs eOtnbrO heavi¬ 
ness; the great waVes of burnished hair were 
twisted in a massive knot on the slim, shapely 
neck, and there was * deep scarlet spot on 
either cheek. She was a beautiful woman, aS' 
much the Ciree as *vfer; she was a beautiful 


picture, and the touching tenderness of her 
smile made her danling. 

“Does nioney make people happy?” she 
asked; lifting her soft eyes. “If it does, you 
know I dhall be happy, for I can buy twenty 
thousand dollars worth of happiness every 
year. But then if it don't, I might only be a 
rich heiress, after all, in spite of your kind 
wish—and the thousands.” 

She only spoke half seriously; but when she 
ended, her voice’ shook a little in the face of 
her smiles, and there was a touch of truth in 
the almost imperceptible 1 tremor of her red 
lower-lifr, that filled the man with a mad long¬ 
ing to go to her and wind his arm around her 
waist, and quench the pride in her proud face 
with kisses that should force her heart to speak 
truly. But men don't do the&e things, you 
know, and he could only look at her a little 
longer, wondering if hex* swedt eyes had made 
a madmin of him. 

She came te the fire when she had done with 
Mr. Armadale, and stood upon the hearth, rest¬ 
ing her ardhed foot on the fender in her favorite 
fashion, and smiling upon him with the Circe's 
witchery. She was free now, you see, no longer 
a dependant or menial; perhaps, after a month's 
time, they might never meet again—and, be¬ 
sides, she could afford it. Her thousands had 
bought her that right, at least. 

“ Won't you congratulate ine, Mr: Seymour?” 
she asked. “Or do you think I am a better 
nurse than heiress? I want to hear you say 
yon are glad for my sake:” 

“Which must I congratulate you upon first V 9 
he said. “Your happiness, or your riches, or 
both at once?” 

“ For both at once. The riches are to boy 
the happiness, you know. How much shall I 
get for twenty thousand dollars, I wonder ?” 

“A great deal, I hope,” he answered her. 
“I congratulate you with all my heart, Mias 
Davenant.” 

She went out of the’room directly afterward, 
and the last glimpse he caught of her face, as 
she closed the door, showed him the faint smile 
lying ronnd her Ups still; but when she stood 
in the hall alone it faded, and the lights of ftha 
swinging lamp swam a little through the mist 
over her eyes, and when she went slowly up 
■the'broad 'stair-case it was gone altogether, 
and there was nothing but a faint curve upon 
the red mouth. 

It seemed as if Barbara's presence acted 
u^K>n her children like h spell, for, from tha 
tithe she kissed and cried over them, they re¬ 
covered gradually. 
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“But hgw gan I ever thank Kate?” said 
Barbara, to her husband and Mr. Seymour. 
“Dorcas says she never left them for an hopr; 
and Dr. Chaloncr told me that she saved baby 
just with her never-tiring care. It is so odd 
how najturally a woman loves children: but 
then Kate is so good.” 

And even during the recovery Kate’s good¬ 
ness did not diminish.. She would stay with 
Mrs. Armadale until everything was arranged, 
she said; and then, when the invalids were 
better, they must come and help her to take < 
possession of her own. country-seat | 

“You must get married,” said Alf. “You j 
ought to be married, Miss Daveaant” 

She laughed at him with brilliant cheeks, 
and lifted her arched, brown .brows. 

“Ought! Why, Mr. Armadale?. Do I need ; 
somebody to manage me, or, sum ©body to .man¬ 
age?” 

“ You need both,” laughed Alf. “ Yon have 
relied upon yourself too long, and you want a 
master!” 

Mr. Seymour did not say very much; but, 
speaking truly, this young lady who “needed 
a master,” was not comfortable in his pre¬ 
sence. Her delicate skin had a trick of flam¬ 
ing suddenly and hotly under his glance; and 
her eyelids were too apt to lower and droop 
when he spoke;, so, whenever it was possible, 
she kepct out of his way. Toward him she was 
brilliant, and dazsling, and fascinating; just 
as she had been at Newport, only now holding 
her heart in a leash with something of shame. 
He loved her, she knew; ha had not forgiven 
her, she thought; he oguld not respect her, she 
was sure: accordingly, she must sneer herself 
down, and so she tried hard to do it—with just 
such success as might be expected.: 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Osi day she actually went into her room 
and lighted a wax-taper, so that she might 
buna the souvenirs in, her desk. And when 
she had taken them out and locked at them, 
(aha did not attempt to read them,)—guess 
what she did? 

She bent over them with flaming cheeks, 
almost unconsciously, lower, lower, until her 
soft lips touched a card with Carl’s name writ¬ 
ten upon it, and thfn she started back and 
pushed them aside angrily and crushed, them 
together, and locked them in the drawer again, 
and after blowing out the taper, left the room. 
She dare not do it! She had found her master, 
and now, after conquering and scorning others, 
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had come to the bitter sense of scorning her¬ 
self. 

It was a month before the business was 
fairly settled, and by that time Kate said she 
wap tired of it. 

Davenant Place was ready for her reception, 
wrote the late owner’s steward, and many 
things required her presence there. Did she 
want the green-houses kept up? What was to 
be done with the horses? 

“ I suppose I had better go,” said the young 
lady, twisting the note in her fingers, and 
shrugging her graceful shoulders; and accord¬ 
ingly she began to make her preparations. 
Was she sorry? She said so to Mrs. Arma¬ 
dale, when that lady talked to her about her 
prospects; she said so to Mr. Armadale; shp 
sajd so to the children, who were now conva¬ 
lescent. She did not say so to Carl. Shp 
told him she was going, and laughed a little, 
triumphant laugh, as if she enjoyed the idea 
of her power in perspective. She was sitting 
in the parlor, leaning back in the very chair 
she had sat in the first evening of her arrival, 
and her fair h&nds were crossed idly on her 
lap, when they talked about it first, 
t “I am glad,” she said. “I wanted the 
[ money, and I have got it. I lovo Mrs. Arma¬ 
dale, and I love the children; but I did not 
want to be a governess all my life. Was that 
wrong?” she asked, with a sudden bright lift¬ 
ing of hqr face to his, which was just suoh an 
audacious piece of acting as no other woman 
would have dared, for all the while she was 
faiqt and sick at heart. 

No, he thought not. How could it be wrong? 
And then he looked at her, and her cheeks grew 
hot, and she was fain to turn her head away. 

She was not going to be a belle, she told 
Mrs. Armadale, she was going to be Lady 
Bountiful,/ and nurse the sick, and make flan¬ 
nel night-caps for rheumatic pensioners; so 
her preparations need not be extensive, and 
besides, Bhe wanted to make the most of her 
time. So, when her trunks were packed, she 
.nursed baby and talked nonsense tp him, and 
told Johnny stories, and sung little songs for 
Clara, generally ending with a faint mist over 
her eyes. And Carl, sitting in his studio, 
heard hen sweet voice in the nursery, and the 
rustle of her robes in the passages, and having 
heard, flung his brush aside, and hid his face 
upon his folded arms with a bitter pang. 

“It might have been!” he said. “Ah, Kath¬ 
leen ! Mavourneen! Mavourneen 1 ” 

How they would miss her! They all found 
it out, and talked about it, and, listening to 
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them, he wakened to the stern truth that he 
loved her still, and should miss her, too; and 
when she was gone the whole house would 
seem lonely to him. 

As for her, she was almost glad that the time 
had come when the ghosts might be exorcised. 
She grew feverish and impatient, and some¬ 
times wakened at night, startled and nervous, 
and lay sleepless, wondering wearily how long 
her life would be, and if there would come no 
change in it, and if she would live and grow 
old, a rich, lonely woman to the end. She 
Would try to bo kind, she thought vaguely, and 
Barbara, and Barbara’s children, should come 
and stay with her, and she would help them to 
enjoy their innocent lives with her grand, 
lonely house, and her riches. 

And then she supposed she would get old 
and faded, and there would be an end of life 
at last. But in some way, generally, at this 
conclusion (being twenty-three, and a woman) 
she forgot her philosophy, and felt impatient, 
even while she did not allow herself to ask 
what the impatience meant. 

About three nights before their expected 
separation, Mrs. Armadale’s governess came 
into the nursery for a final chat. ETery one 
had retired, and after undressing to go to bed, 
Miss Davenant came into the room. A large, 
soft-looking scarlet shawl was wrapped round 
her, which was by no means brighter-colored 
than her soft cheeks; and she had loosened 
her hair, and was going to fasten it up for the 
night. 

“I wanted to talk a little,” she said, with a 
sigh; so she seated herself on a low chair by 
the fire. “I—I don't know quite how it is, 
but I feel rather egotistioal to-night. I want 
to talk about myself. ” 

“Then talk, please,” said Mrs. Armadale. 
“I am sure I shall be glad to hear. What is it?” 

There was a short silence, in which Miss 
Davenant twisted a great shining roll of hair 
round her fingers, and looked into the fire 
meditatively. 

“I don’t know,” she said, at last, with a 
soft little laugh, that sounded like a soft little 
sob. “I wonder if you could tell me, Mrs. 
Armadale?” 

Barbara’s eyes were raised slowly And fixed 
with a keen inquiry upon the fair face. 

“Kate, my dear,” she said, in her affectionate 
voice, “I think you can tell best yourself.” 

Kate glanced up quickly. 

“ You remember what I told you once before,” 
she said. “I mentioned no names, for I could 
not betray others. Well, it is the same Story 


over again. I am tired of myself. 1 don’t 
know what to do with myself.” 

Barbara laid her hand upon the girl’s arm. 

“You told me something else,” she said, 
softly. “You told me that you had done a 
great wrong m doing what you did; you said 
that you had loved the man you wronged better 
than any one else. Is it quite out of your 
power to repair the wrong you did?” 

She did not answer at first Her heart beat 
fast and impatiently. 

“I never can repair it!” she said, lacing the 
heavy scarlet fringe of hter shawl through her 
fingers. “ A woman may not speak as a man 
may. Because I am a woman, I mast keep my 
penitence to myself. I am unhappy, and I 
must profess to be happy. What a life we 
women lead!” 

“You said your romanoe ended four yean 
ago,” began Barbara again, after a pause. 

“Yes,” in a low voice; “four years ago.” 

“When—when yon were at Newport?” 

“Yes.” 

Both pairs of eyes raised softly and met with 
a flash; then one pair drooped, and Kate turned 
her head away. 

It was some minutes before they spoke again, 
and then the conversation seemed to flag a 
little. 

Barbara’s heart was full to the brim. Jost 
the one quick, upward glance had told her all, 
and there seemed nothing more to be said. 
Still the clook struck twelve before they sepa¬ 
rated. As the last chime rang oat upon the | 
stillness, Miss Davenant rose from her seat and 
wound the searlet shawl round her white-robed 
form. Then she stopped before Mrs. Armadale, j 
a trifle hesitatingly. 

“I want to say something to you before I 
go away,” she said, in a .low voice. “I want 
to thank you for something. Mrs. Armadale, j 
when I came here first I was bitter, and worldly, 
and disappointed. I had met with nothing but 
selfishness and scheming—snd I *ar selfish 
and scheming myself. I don’t think I had 
seen the fair side of life. I did not expeet to 
be happy, I only expected to earn my salary 
like a servant, and hold my own, because my 
pride helped me. I had no mother to take eart 
of me,” her voice fathered a Kttle, “and so I 
was obliged to flake ears of mfyself. But when 
I came here it seemed as if my eyes were 
opened. You were happy, and your husband „ 
was happy, and so were your children; and | 
yet, when you married Mr. Armadale, yon had I 
forgotten everything bat that you loved him. I 
I erntwOnty-three years old, Mrs. Armadale,” I 
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her roioe dropped, and broke down into a 
tremor of passionate sobs. “I am twenty- 
three years old, and you are the first woman 
who has loved me, and kissed mo, because I 
was a girl and lonely. I shall never forget it— 
I never can forget. You have shown me how 
happy a good woman may be. I want to thank 
you for being kind to me.” 

Both Barbara’s arms were folded round her, 
and Barbara’s soft cheek was pressed against 
hers. It seemed as if the loving little oreature’s 
heart was full almost to breaking. 

“Oh, my dear t” she said, between her kindly 
ki3ses, “ if I have ever made you feel less lonely, 
how happy lam! I loved you always from the 
first, and I tried to think of you as if you bad 
been my own little Clara grown into a woman. 
I hope you will be happy, and I think you. will. 
In the end, perhaps, I shall see you some good 
man’s wife, loving your husband, and loving 
your children, and thanking God. I hope I 
shall, my dear, I hope I shall!” And she held 
the fair faoe a little from her, and kissed it 
again and again. 

The next day passed quietly, one might say 
dully, and, at last, when evening came, Mr. 
Armadale and his wife, and Carl and Kate were 
in the parlor, talking by the firelight. 

“Don’t let us have any other light,” said 
Miss Davenant. “Darkness suits my mood 
this evening.” 

She was restless and excited. Barbara had 
never seen her so brilliant before, and looked 
at her scarlet cheeks uneasily. 

She sat in the red glow of the fire, talkjpg to 
them just as she only could talk, flinging out 
flashes of grftoeful nonsense and wit that were 
almost dazzling. There was a vein of sarcasm 
through it all which was bewitching, in spite 
of it* being sarcasm; and she looked so like 
the Ciree, with her delicate flushes and. great, 
purple eyes, her soft voice, and her wonderful 
•mile, that Carl found himself startled, and 
listening to her with something like a pang. 
She sneered a little, half as though she was in 
jest, at her experience; and she was not afraid 
to laugh, as she acknowledged how the world 
bad cheated her. 

It was late when they all retired, at least all, 
to speak correctly, but Carl, who, left to himself, 
drew his chair nearer the fire and bent over it, 
pandering in the dead, silence. She was going 
away to-morrow, and then all would be over. 
The pictured face up stairs had smiled upon 
him from its frame as he went out of the. door, 
and there fu a fancy in his mind now that he 
would hide the pictures out of sight) and Wave 


his borne to Barbara and her children, and go 
away to try and fill his life with travel and 
hard work. The sight of Kate’s sweet faoe had 
tortured him, but the loss of it would drive 
him mad. 

He had been sitting alone half an hour with 
these thoughts making themselves half distinct 
to his mind, when he heard some one coming 
down stairs softly, and then the door swung 
open, and Mies Davenant entered, evidently 
thinking the room unoccupied. She had come 
down on an unexpected errand, it appeared. 
The scarlet had left her cheeks, and in con¬ 
trast with *he heavy sombreness of her dark, 
sweeping purple, she looked wonderfully like 
the marble Clytie in her whiteness. 

She came to the table, and after some search¬ 
ing took up a little volume, and then it was 
'that 8he caught sight of Carl, and turned 
round. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, with a slight 
start. “I #d not expect to find any one here. 

1 came for a bpek 1 left.” 

She approached the hearth as she spoke, evi¬ 
dently with something of effort to retain her 
self-possesion, and as the red light struck 
upon her, he saw there were faint shadows 
round her eyes, and a heaviness as of tears 
upon the lashes. 

“ The book is an old favorite of mine,” she 
said;, “and as I was locking my trunks I 
missed it. I leave to-morrow, you know.” ^ 

“ So soon?” he asked; and then, as if uncon¬ 
sciously, extended his baud fer the book. 

It was a pretty edition of Longfellow’s Evan¬ 
geline, and 'he had read extracts from this 
same volume to her at Newport. One day he 
remembered—for how oould he forget?—they 
had walked to the Spouting Reck together, 
and talked, as a man and woman will talk, of 
the heroine's .fidelity; and now he thought he] 
could almost see her face again, as she smileY 
and told ,him that none but a woman could 
have been so true. He hardly knew why, but 
he began to turn over the leaves slowly, with 
a half-defined wash to find the extraot he had 
read. 

There was a moment of silence after he had 
said, “So soon;” but at last it was broken by 
a restless movement on Kate’s part, and he 
looked up at her. She was haughty, and, per** 
hap*, a thought cold; but if.she could have 
undone the past, she would have undone it; 
and now, as they must part, it might be for¬ 
ever, she wanted to make him what reparation 
she could. She had defied him before, and 
tried to humiliate him, and her worldly expe- 
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rience taught her that a man’s worst grief is 
his humiliatictf, and so she tried to make his 
somewhat le&r bitter ami complete. If Bbe 
had beet* only Mrs. Armadale'B governess, the 
words would never have been spoken; but now 
she was free to dare to say them, and he could 
not see more in them than a proud woman 
humbled a little through her very pride’s in¬ 
tensity. | 

“ Yes,” she said, in a icwvoifie* “lam going 
away to-morrow. We have not been Very good 
friends while we have been together, Mr. Sey¬ 
mour, but I ddn't want to leave an enemy be¬ 
hind me. I did you a great wrong four years 
ago, and—and I deserve any hitter thought 
you may have of me. I Wanted to say this to 
you before I go away, because-^-becaitBe—be¬ 
cause- ” 

Her voice faltered-^-shook—stopped. Cart 
had turned over the leaves of the book as he 
listened to her, and just at the end Something 
had slipped from its pages and fallen Upon the 
carpet. A scrap of sea-weed'it was, dry and 
brown, and tied with a bit of silver cord in a 
lover’s-knot. So insignificant it* locked, so 
worthless, but it broke down the barriers of 
years. 

He had picked H ttp from the sinds that day 
at the Spouting Rock, and laid it fn the book 
to mark the passage. She had laughed, and 
broken the cord from her glove, and tied it in 
the quaint, old-fashioned knot, jestingly saying 
Bhe would keep it as a souvenir, send showing 
it to him years after, would prove she had been 
a faithful—friend. 

“ Friend,” she had said, but*the swift down 
droop of her eyes hadsiid mbre, and h# had 
kissed her gloved hand as answer. ' i 

Ah, me! how fiercely the two hearts beat as 
it came to light again, with its fratglft of 
memory,‘ and the faint scent of the salt Sba 
about it! One moment she’flushed, the next 
she paled, and then she ! stood still and Wilted 
to* see what would come of it, every threb of 
her heart seeming like a greet wrench. 

He stooped down, white to- the tips, picked 
it up, and thee looked at her a moment in 
silent 

“ You kepf it?” he 1 Said, at last. 

The very words she had used to him, but his 
▼eioe Was fairly hoarse. 

It seemed as if she had staked all for no¬ 
thing. Bhe had • acted her part fer months, 
and 'now a little, brown sea-weed had shown 
that It was acting, and humbled hfefr pride to 
the dust. It was no use now. She might as 
well tell the truth. 


“ Yes,” she answered him. “I kept it, Mr. 
Seymour,” and then she turned her face away. 

He got up from his seat, and went to her 
just as he had done that last day at Newport. 

“Why?” he said. 

The power lay in his hands now, and their 
plaoee had changed. 

She did not answer, she only looked np at 
him With her beautiful eyes. 

“Tell me,” he said, again. “Tell me why?* 

Then her pride, and resentment, and humi¬ 
liation, broke forth. 

“It Was yours,” she said, passionately, bit¬ 
terly. “You gave it me at Newport when we 
were both better than we are now. I have not 
forgotten, either. That is why. Now let me 
go!” Aed she tried to wrench her hands away 
from his grasp. 

Bfcrt he held them fast —fast and hard, in a 
sort of -fierce despair. 

“Are we never to forgive each other?” he 
cried. “Can we never forgive each other? 
There is a picture up stairs with a childish, 
innocent face. I loved you wheu you were 
that child. Kite-; I loved you when you grew 
to be a woman; I have loved you all'my Rfe, 
and—and you will either save my soul or ruin 
it. Let us try to forget the wrong we hart 
t done. Let us try to make the future more un- 
I selfish than the past bafi been. Be my with, 

1 and so help me to regain what I have lost of 
heaven. Lift your sweet face to me—I want to 
see it! 0h! if the past has been only a dream, 
Kathleen! Mavoumeen! Mavourneen ! M 

He clasped her in his arms as if she had been 
a child; he drew her head upon his breast; he 
pushed the heavy hair back, and kissed eyes, 
and cheeks, and lips, as none but a man who 
had lost and found a love could have done. 

AUd she—this Circe, who fdr the first time 
in her twenty-three years of life had found her 
true place 1 —flung all aside, and spoke as a 
woman will speak when her heart conquers 
her and forces her to be 1 generous. They had 
suffered and been wrong, but her kisses bridged 
the old gulf, and made the Buffering a thing 
forever dead. 1 

“Forgive!” she echoed. “It was he who 
must forgive! It was he who must forget! 
Could it ever be? Ootfld he trust her , ag«3nff* 
Between her sdbs Bhe said'it; between his 
kisses and tender words? and fresh kisses were 
his answer. 

And then he sat dbwn again, still with bis 
arms clasped around her, and she knelt npcu 
the hearth with her beautifhl face hidden upon, 
his breast, and drooping. 
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“ Fourteen years!” she said, at last, “nearly 
fourteen years! If we could bring them back 
again and make them better! If we cquld 
bring back what we have lost!” 

When a man loves a woman truly, there is 
but one thing in his life—that one thing is his 
love, all bears upon it, he has only one answer 
to all her words—that answer is, “I love you.” 
So it was with Carl Seymour. 

“Lostt” he echoed. “NeVer lost! Sad as 
those years have been they have brought you 
to me, mavourneen! My darling! Mine!” 

It was a long time before she told him John 
Crozier’s story: but it was told at last. 

“ I was ill for a long time after you left 
Newport,” she said. “They thought I was 
dying, and I hoped I was. But I got better, 
and I was so wretched that even my aunt, at 
last, advised me to break the engagement. Let 
no never speak of it again. Love me, and try 
to trust me; but let us never, never look back 
upon that, the thought of it would make you 
love me less. Promise me,” and she lifted her 
face. 

And then he promised, and put love's anoieni 
seal upon the pledge, a little reverently, and 
with such tenderness, that she knew that at 
last she was loved as a woman must be loved, 
sa every woman should be loved, with a true 
heart and a great strength, and a faith as pure 
and perfect as a child. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Barbara bent over bhby’s cradle, and went 
on singing softly, looking up at Kate. 


Kate had been late this morning, and when 
she came into the sunshiny room, there was a 
soft rose-red pn her cheeks,; and the look of 
happy tears in her purple eyes. 

Barbara knew what was coming. Barbara 
was a woman, and did not say much at first, she 
only sang over baby, and rocked the cradle 
with her pretty foot, and waited. 

Kate loitered over the flower-stand for awhile 
and tried to talk, but at last she came into the 
deep, sunny window to Barbara, and stood 
there trifling with a late flower, the orimson 
fluttering softly on her face, and her lips a 
little parted. 

“Did yotl find the 1 Evangeline?’” asked 
Barbara, innocently, at last. 

Miss Davenant’s eyes lifted, and flashed 
through their veil of tears^she was so happy. 

“Yes,” she said. “And I found something, 
else!” .t 

Barbara’s nonsense melted into an April 
shower. 

“ I know all about it,” she said, softly. “Carl 
has told me. It makes me very happy. God 
has been good to you, mjr darling;’.’ and she 
kissed her again. . Just then the little one 
stirred in the,cradle, and cooed, and caught at 
the shnbeams streaming through .the window, 
just as children of a larger growth grasp at 
life’s glitter; and Kate Davenant turned her 
face to the sunshine, too, with the tremor of 
last night’s kieses upon her lips. 

“God has been very good to me,” she cried. 
“I think he has made me a child again, 
little Kathleen, «Kathleen Mavourneen’ once 
more!” 


A THISTLEDOWN 


BY CHARLOTTE L. 


Em bo high, in the bright, blue iky, 

A iflken thistledown floated; 

And the fleecy clouds that were drifting by, 
Passed it all unnoted. 

And caring not for its future lot, 

In idle, innocent pleasure 
It drifted on, like a careless thought, 

High ia the boundless azure. 

But earth had need of the little seed, 

As earth has need of thought. 

To ripen to good or evil deed. 

With grief or gladness fraught. 

A roly mist, that the wind had kissed, 

. And beckoned it to follow. 

Slowly rose from its woodland tryst 
With the maples in the hollow. 

Fleecy and fair it on the air, 

Its vaporous pinions lifting, 


M'INDOE. 

With little thought, and as little care, 

For a thistle idly drifting. 

With no mors heed of the tiny seed 
Than if it had never been, 

Moisture it gave te the hot day's need— 

And the thistle drank it in. 

Up through the clear, bine atmosphere 
The veil of mist ascended; 

And with the clouds from far and nepr 
Its fleecy form was blended. 

But the thistle shrank from the Vapor dank. 
With a sigh at the changing weather; 

Wet. and helpless, and limp it sank 
Down through the empty ether. 

Aud on the spot where fell its lot, 

There sprang an evil weed, 

Ae from many ah idle, careless thought, 

Has risen a dreadful deed. 
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BY DAISY 

“It is perfect,” I cried, as I looked at the 
lovely statuette I had bespoken of my friend, 
Rinaldo Donati, one of the great modern sculp¬ 
tors of Rome. “ What do you mean to call her ? ” 

“She has been named already, and in rather 
a rapturous fashion,” he answered. “Last 
week there came a party of Americans, and 
among them, Per Baeco! such a vision. La Diva 
herself! What eyes! What a skin! She was 
attended by a big, fussy man, and by an elderly 
lady she called ‘aunt.’ When I showed her 
this, she wished to buy it; but I told her it 
was already sold. ‘What exquisite taste he 
must have,’ she said. 4 1 am in love with that 
man.’ ‘Ethel,’ cried her aunt, ‘how can you 
talk so!’ She gave the grim aunt an uplifting 
of the eyebrows: to me a blush and a smile, 
and asked if I had named the statuette. ‘I 
had not,* I answered. ‘Then coll it La Belle 
Jardiniere ,’ she replied. Ah! I shall not forget 
her face—never I” 

“Nonsense,” I cried, skeptically. “I’ll bet 
she wasn’t half as beautiful as a girl I saw last 
week. The heat in the Sistine chapel made 
her faint, 1 and I handed to a lady, who* was 
with her, a bottle of smolling-salts. Yet I 
don’t rave of her.” 

• Donati shrugged his shoulders. “You are 
not susceptible, I se<5.” 

“ Perhaps not,” I replied, laughing. “At 
any rate, I ran away from America to escape 
a woman. There was a troublesome law-suit 
and a pretty widow—they were too much for 
me—for my relations wanted me to marry the 
widow.” 

“Was she wealthy?” asked Donati. 

“ Yes, and no,” said I, unable to help laugh¬ 
ing at his view of the case. “I’ll tell you the 
story. Some years ago, just previous to tho 
death of my father, an eccentric old uncle of 
mine died, and left me his large fortune. 
Knowing this, my father altered his will, and 
bequeathed most of his property to my three 
sisters, leaving me a legacy of a thousand or 
two a year. I was perfectly satisfied at tho 
arrangement of his property, for my uncle’s 
estate was worth eighty thousand a year. 
Some months after my father’s death, I re¬ 
ceived a letter from a legal firm in Baltimore, 
however, stating that a codioil had reoently 


VBNTHOB. 

been found to my uncle's will, in which he 
changed the entire disposition of his fortune, 
and left it to a niece of his wife’s. I consulted 
my lawyer. He said that the codicil bore evi¬ 
dence of being genuine, but might not be. Tho 
chief point in my favor was that I had had pos¬ 
session of the estate, undisturbed, for years. 
There* is an old servant mixed np in it—but 
the story is long enough without going into 
that part of it. 

“Finally, I decided to throw the• ease into 
court, not being disposed to give up n>y for¬ 
tune to an unknown personage, who, moreover, 
had a comfortable property left her by her 
own husband, and had no earthly business to 
be hankering after mine. The case dragged 
on, with one delay and anotfaor, for eighteen 
months. Then my eldest sister, Mrs. Stevens, 
became possessed of the idea that she had dis¬ 
covered a way to settle it.” 
i “ How so?” asked Donati. 

jt laughed. “Well,” I answered, “Corapro¬ 
posed that I should lay siege to the warlike 
and avaricious widow, with an ultimate view 
of marrying her!” 

“And why not, carof ” said Donati, sur¬ 
prised. 

“That’s enough,” retorted I, irritably. 
“You Italians pretend to die for love, and 
yet always marry for money. But I, at least, 
won’t barter my liberty for a fortune. To do 
you justice, however,” said I, cooling down, 
“Cora took the same view of it as you do. She 
said that Mrs. Martindale—that’s the widow, 
you know—was just the woman who needed a 
! protector. In fine, she wound up by telling 
I me that she had invited my antagonist to pay 
her a visit, so that the match might be made 
up, with all due regard to appearances, etc., 
etc. I was in a towering rage, the more so 
when I found that my other sisters—and one 
of them an unmarried one—sided with Cora. 
Tho upshot was, that, the very week the widow 
was expetted, I was steaming out of New York 
harbor, on my way to Europe.” 

“And how about the law-suit?” 

“ Oh! that’s still dragging on. By last ae- 
counts, our side was looking up. But, whether 
I win, or lose, the widow may wtar the willow, 
as far as I am conoerncd.” 
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“Your sisters are of the wisest/’ was the 
drj reply of Donati. Then he turned the con¬ 
versation, by saying, “Will you come for a 
walk on the Campagna? The day is fine, 
truly.” 

It was now oarnival time. The second day 
of the races, I had left my carriage to join a 
friend, and was standing among the dense 
crowd on the Covso, when a very dear, soft 
voice behind me said, quietly, 

“ Pray, sir, are you an American gentleman?” 

I looked around. There stood a lady beau¬ 
tifully dressed. Rut I only noticed, at first, 
the laughing blue eyes. 

I raised my hat and responded quickly, 

“An American, certainly. What can I do 
for you, madam?” 

“I have been separated from my party in 
the crowd, as they were going to our carriage, 
and—and 1 thought you looked like a country¬ 
man. Any one but an American gentleman,” 
the slightest possible emphasis on the last 
word, “might mistake the freedom. Will you 
do me the very great kindness, sir, to keep me 
from being orushed by the: crowd, until I can 
find my friends again?” 

Of course, I offered my arm to the Bt ranger, 
and politely assured her that I was at her com¬ 
mand. I looked vainly around for the missing 
party, whom she endeavored to describe to me, 
but the orowd only grew denser in front of us, 
and she began to grow embarrassed in spite of 
herself. 

“My aunt will be terribly alarmed about 
me,” said she, at last, “I am very sorry to 
have put you to inconvenience-; your friend 
has left you.” 

“That’s of no consequence:” here a bright 
thought struck me; >'hut if you will allow me 
to offer you my earrings* which is close at hand, 
it ean take you wherever you-wish to go.” 

She hesitated for half a second. 

“I think I shall be obliged 4 to impose upon 
your kindness,” she*replied, at last, “for I see 
no other way of extricating myself from this 
dilemma.” 

I assisted her in, and, she gave ,me the ad¬ 
dress of her hotel. Then# with my hand on 
the door, I said, “If you will allow me, I think 
I had better escort you home. It will hardly 
be pleasant for q Indy to ride through the 
streets alone torday.” Am I raised my eyes, 
for the first time, and looked her full in the 
face, I recognised, to my great delight, the 
beautiful stranger to whom I had sent my 
bottle of salts in the Sistipe obapeL Veiy 
possibly some of my surprise was reflected in 


my fade, for she blushed very oharmingly, as 
she thanked me for the offer, and accepted it. 

After a few moments the temporary embar¬ 
rassment wore off, and I found myself chatting 
gayly. She seemed perfectly familiar with the 
English society of Rome, and I was half in¬ 
clined to think her an Englishwoman, when 
she explained by saying that this was her 
second visit to Europe. 

“I cannot thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness to a stranger,” she said, when the 
carriage stopped; “but I hope you will call, 
or let my uncle call on you to express his obli¬ 
gations. Fortunately, I have his card with 
me. Pray, waive ceremony and come soon, 
for we leave Rome by the end of next week.” 
A courteous bend of the graceful, swan-like 
neck, a last, half-roguish glance of the blue 
eyes, and we parted. 

I hardly expect to be believed, but I had 
fallen in love, as it were, “at first eight.” I, 
Franklin Kearney, then and there, had lost my 
heart. I was no boy, either, but a man of six- 
and-thirty, and it was the first time I had ever 
been seriously in love. 

As 1 drove back to the Coreo, I looked at the 
card she had given me. It bore the name of 
the - 4 ‘ Reverend Nathaniel Marston” in severely 
clerioal type. That evening, at the Marchese 
di Lunsrdi’8 ball, and the next morning, at the 
club and elsewhere, I asked my English friends 
if they knew the gentleman, but to no purpose. 
So, seon after dinner, I found my way to the 
I hotel, and sent up my card to the Reverend Na- 
[ thaniel. Following it rather quickly, I caught 

I i a glimpse of the parlor, and beard a word or 
two from its inmates before they were aware 
of my being on the threshold. “Such a piece 
of deeeit, Ethel,” said a prim voice, on a high 
key. “But I will have it so, aunt,” I beard the 4 
young lady reply. «Don’t you see how very 
awkward it would be for him;” and then, catch¬ 
ing sight of me behind her, she colored bril¬ 
liantly. But instantly recovering her self- 
possession, she gave me her hand very frankly 
and kindly. 

“My aunt, Mrs. Marston, Mr. Kearney. T 
am so sorry that my uncle has gone out, but 
be intends calling upon you.' They were quite 
frightened about me yesterday. Confess that 
you’ve been thinking mo a very forward per¬ 
sonage?”' 

“By no means,” said I* having made my 
reverence to Mrs. Marston, whose appearance, 

! certainly*, did not belie her voice. Of the stif- 
ifent and »tarchest pattern, with an expression 
that reminded me of “prunes and prisms/ 9 
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that good lady looked as if she might belong 
to an entirely different sphere from the radiant 
ereature who seated herself on the sofa'beside 
me. “I hope that your party bad returned 
when you arrived, Miss Marston?” 

- I hesitated jOst a second before the last word. 
She had evidently forgotten to mention her 
own name, and I put this out as a “feeler.” 
An odd, intensely amused smile shot over her 
animated face; bat she did not correct me, so 
I congratulated myself upon*my clever gness, 
and said over to myself, “Ethel Marston, Ethel 
Kearney,” half a dozen times. 

Meanwhile she chatted on very agreeably 
about many topics, occasionally interrupted by 
a nod or two from the sphinx-like aunt in the 
easy-chair. 

“Are you much interested in modern sculp¬ 
ture, Mr. Kearney?” said the niece. “I have 
so enjoyed my visits to the studios here and in 
Florence. And the other day I had such a dis>- 
appointraent. 1 saw the most exquisite stiaette 
imaginable, and offered the artist bis own prioe 
for it, but, alas! it had been bought by some¬ 
body—didn’t he say a ‘compatriot,’ aunt?—and 
I could not havo it.” 

Donati’s story flashed across my recollection, 
and involuntarily I broke into a langh. Then 
his “Diva,” who declared herself “in love with 
that man,” the owner of the marble, was Miss 
Marston. 

“ You don’t know how much damage you did 
that day,” said I. “Poor Donati! You left 
him with the impression that America is the 
Paradise of—pardon me—lovely faces. The 
statuette that you were kind enough to christen ! 
is my property.” 

“Yours?” Again the blue eyes looked 
archly wicked. “Then I envy you. Is Signore 
Donati a friend of yours?” 

“ His acquaintance and mine,” I answered, 
“began eight years ago, during my second 
Visit to Rome. “I was going on with a de¬ 
scription of some other of his designs, when 
the servant announced “Lord Derwent.” 

I rose as the tall, blonde Guardsman entered. 
He was an old acquaintance of mine, but one 
that I liked little; and it gave me a thrill of 
pain to see him bend over Miss Marstoh’b hand 
in that debonnaire way of his. 

“ Good evening, my fair antagonist,” was his 
greeting to Ethel. “Ah, Kearney!” turning 
to me, “I wasn’t aware that you knew—- * 

“Me!” interrupted the lady. “What a sad 
loss that knowledge must be to your Ibrdbhip! 
I have something to say to you about that 
marble, Lord Cosmo; but it must be Under the 


rode, as I don’t mean abut shall know it. Mr. 
Kearney, pray excuse me for an instant. Fa 
going on the balcony.” 

I bowed assent, but I was not particularly 
pleased, as I watched the pair outside, and 
heard presently a gush of merry laughter from 
Ethel, that seemed to tell of great intimacy 
with Derwent. But I chid myself for a jealous 
fool when they returned, and Ethel’s clear eyes 
met mine. Still, the call was not as pleasant 
after that, and I soon rose to take my leave, 
promising, as she said, “to come soon again;” 
and with another kind, frank pressure of her 
hand, she gave me my dismissal: 

The Marstons were only a week longer in 
Home, but, during that time, my acquaintance 
with Ethel progressed very rapidly. I con¬ 
trived to keep myself informed of their move¬ 
ments, and made my plans suit theirs, for I 
resolved to alter my route and follow them 
back to Paris. One thing alone gave me seri¬ 
ous uneasiness, and that was Derwent’s per¬ 
sistent attentions. I knew him to be fend of 
bigb play, and I had a seferet distrust of him, 
notwithstanding his Silky politeness. The 
morning before the Marstons were to leave 
Rome, I went over to see Donati, and found 
him, as usual, working in his studio. 

“ Per Batco! you hate forgotten me,” was 
his salutation; “and I hear of yon such tales. 

| Did I not see yon at the Coliseum yesterday, 
j with La Diva, about whom you pretended such 
indifference?” 

“Upon my honor, Donati,” said I, “I did 
not know her (hen. What have you beard? 
My acquaintance with Miss Marston has been 
very short.” 

“Truly; but the tongue flies fast. Don’t 
play surprise, earo , but rather tell me by what 
process you obtained information that my 
studio was to be honored by La Diva this 
morning?” 

“You are my informant I came to say 
good-by.” 

“Off for Paris, eh? Then you don’t know 
that the big, fussy man brought Milor Derwent 
here to take opinion upon my Aurora? And 
they ate coming to give a Anal order, see©/” 
and the enthusiastic Italian gave one of his 
expressive gestures toward the door. 

Mrs. Marston entered first with DerWent, 
and a moment after the Reverend Nathaniel 
and Ethel saw me standing in the window. 
She was a little, a Very little startled by my 
unexpected proximity, for she blushed beauti¬ 
fully as we shook hands. I did not quite dare 
to trust myself near her; so, when she turned 
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away to see the Aurora, X devoted myself to 
Mrs. Marston. The grim aunt had really begun* 
to thaw a shade toward me, and I endeavored 
to impress her by some very learned sounding 
opinions of marbles in general. At length, the 
Reverend Nathaniel appealed to his wife, and 
we were drawn into the ether eirole,-where I 
found myself standing by Ethel.. 

“ Mr. Kearnoy,” said she, in rather an under* 
tone, turning away from the others under pre-* 
text of examining my statuette, “I wonder if I i 
may presume on our short acquaintance, and j 
ask you to execute, a commission in Remo for j 
me after I leave?” J 

“ I shall be glad to be of any use,” said I, | 
sincerely enough. > j 

“It is only about some scarfs; I will give! 
you the address, and they can be forwarded, j 
I wonder when I shall have an opportunity to | 
thank you?” j 

She said the last words with a little falling 1 
of her voice that made my heart bound. She j 
was playing with a bouquet of heliotrope and,] 
roses, as she spoke, and a little spray of the ] 
purple flower dropped from her fingers on the ] 
floor. I ventured to stoop and piok.it up. ] 
. “ I don’t mean to give you an opportunity to 
* thank’ roe,” said. I; “but before this helio¬ 
trope fades you will see me in Paris. If I 
dared-” 

“ Dare nothing,” said she, hurriedly. Then, 
in a gayer tone, “ Wo go to the. Grande Hotel, 
and I shall hold you to your poetic promise. 
By-the-way, if you are leaviBg so soon, why 
cannot you join our-party as I^ord Derwent has 
done?” 

“Thank you,” I returned, coldly. “It w|U 
not be possible for me to join ^ou> or Lord 
Cosmo.” 

She looked at "me with a. sudden lighting of 
her eyes, that added a new eherm to her 
beanty; hut whatever words of rebuke for my 
presumptuous speech she may have .had on her 
lips, she was prevented from uttering by the 
appearance of Lord Cosmo himself at ray elbew. 

“ Gan I do anything for you in Paris* Kear¬ 
ney?” said he, with that careless grace and 
ease that so well oovered a hidden incolenee. 
“I’m at your command.” , . 

“ Thank you; I’ve po commissions-for Paris. 
I shall be therp myself on Friday night.'” 

He bit his, lips with a slight frown> 

“Good mewpf”- said he, recovering himself. 
“Then I hope that you’ll dine with me on 
Saturdety* l expect a party of eight; among 
them your friend Hobart, and Carrolyn, of the 
Qaafds, jr>cuq your knew in London.” • 


After a second's deliberation, I accepted the 
invitation; a refusal would have been unne¬ 
cessary discourtesy. And then we all left the 
studio, and I bade Ethel good-by. A slight, 
very slight lingering of her hand in mine, and 
a !ow*voiced, “Remember!” was all her fare¬ 
well, bot it was enough to set me dreaming, 
and to keep me in high spirits all my journey. 

That journey was not especially eventful, 
and it was with unbounded satisfaction that I 
found myself again in Paris. After a bath, 
and making my toilet, I sent Ethel’s scarfs to 
her room, with ray card, and a line upon it 
asking when I might oaU. The reply came 
back as I sat at dinner. 

“ I am going to a ball in the Faubourg St. 
Germaine, and to-morrow to a fete chatmpetre; 
but I hope to see you in our box at the Italians 
to-morrow evening.” 

The very first thing I did next day was to 
order a bouquet of heliotrope and white violets 
for Ethel; and then I contrived to pass away 
the morning by visits among my friends in 
Paris. 

It was a very elegant and recherche dinner to 
which I sat dqwn at seven o’clock. Besides 
Carrolyn, there was Sir Arthur Bayne, and 
Howard Gray, both of whom I knew in London, 
several attaches of the English and American 
Legations, with Hobart and myself, made up 
Lord Cosmo’s party. The dinner passed off 
charmingly, and I was in better humor with 
my best than I had been for many a day. 
Gray and I weTe talking over our last London 
seasons, when I accidentally caught the last 
half of a remark from Derwent addressed to 
Garrolyn, “Jealous as the devil—see what 
he’ll Say to it.” There seemed to be a remon¬ 
strance of some sort from Carrolyn; but the 
other was obstinately bent on his attack, for a 
second after he leaned forward, and said, “A 
glass of wins - with ^ou, Kearney. Here’s to 
my fltivr ,: the lovely and graeiously-disposed 
Ethel.” 

I raised the glass to my lips without touch¬ 
ing the contents. 

“ Am I to conclude that you expect our con¬ 
gratulations, my lord?” skid I, calmly. 

“Conclude what you like,” said he, with an 
insolent smile; “the f&ir one waits my plea¬ 
sure. •- She’s been dropping at my feet this 
three weeks, and, by Jovo! if she wasn’t so 
deuced handsome, I’m afraid I’d leave her 
there for her pains.” 

“ So you aro quite sdre df your reoeptfon? 
American women, my lord, sometimes look 
twice (like you? noble self) raven at a title. 1’ 
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He turned absolutely livid. My chance ehot 
had told. But he answered insolently, “You 
think you’re in her confidence now, eh ? Her 
secrets belong to half a hundred other men. 
Don’t think I’d make her my lady.” 

The words had not fairly time to leave his 
lips before I had flung my brimming glass of 
Chamberlin full in his face; and 1 heard both. 
Gray and Carrolyn shout out, “CosmoI for 
shame’s sake, hold your tongue.” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, rising before Derwent 
could speak, “I must ask your pardon for thus 
breaking the harmony of our dinner; but you 
have seen the provocation, though I do not 
wish a lady’s name publicly brought into this 
affair. Lord Cosmo knows where I am to be 
found, and Hobart will act as my friend on 
this occasion.” 

Hobart followed me as I walked out of the 
room, and burst into a hot oath as the door 
closed. 

“ There was nothing else to be done,” I said. 
“The insult was premeditated. Arrange mat¬ 
ters for me. I suppose it will be the Bois to¬ 
morrow, and fix it as early as you can. And 
now I’m off for the opera—will you come?” 

“ If you keep as cool as you are now to-mor¬ 
row, you’ll wing Oosmo, certainly. No, I’ll not' 
go with you; take care, Frank, don’t lose your 
wits at the opera.” 

It was all very well for me to appear calm, 
and to nod good-naturedly at Hobart as I left 
him; but I was dizzy with excitement and rage 
as I called a fiaere, and rolled a Way to the 
ItaUene. Ethel, my queen, defamed by that 
brute; no doubt in revenge for her having re¬ 
fused him—I could not contain myself as I re¬ 
membered his sneer. And then a cold Bhiver 
ran ever me, as 1 thought that, perhaps, after 
to-night I might never look upon her lovely 
'face again. 

Once inside the house, 1 soon discovered the 
Marstons’ box, and made n^y way to it. Ethel 
was sitting a little in the background, her eyes 
fixed on the stage, where Patti was entrancing 
the audience with her bird-like notes, my vio¬ 
lets in her hand, and heliotrope on her bosom 
and in her hair. 1 laid my hand on the back 
of her chair before she saw me. 

“Most punctual and poetic of knights; wel¬ 
come to Paris! I did not -think yaU would 
leave your dinner so early.” 

“ I have but just left Lord Cosmois. And 
you—how have you been sinee we parted?” 

“ Muoh as. usual. You gave me generous 
return for a spray df heliotrope.” 

“Bat I have mine yet,” said I, softly. “I 


am come to say good-by, Miss Marstoh. I may 
be off to-morrow.” 

Her fingers clasped the flowers convulsively, 
as her eyes met mine. I glanced behind me; 
the Reverend Nathaniel was reading the libretto , 
Mrs. Marston looking over the house. 

“Whatever you may hear of me,” I whis¬ 
pered, hurriedly, “think of me as kindly as 
yen can. I am not presumptuous enough to 
believe that, in so short a time, I have grown 
more to you than, perhaps, a pleasant friend; 
but, Ethel, to me you are all the world. Give 
me your hand once more, and say good-by.” 

Her look was such that a dazzling hope 
dawned upon me, but only to be crushed into 
darkness the next moment, for I remembered 
that I dared not explain myself further. 

“ Must you go?” broke from her lips, as she 
gave me ber hand. 

I clasped it close in mine, gave one passion¬ 
ate look into her eyes, and then turned away 
for a few polite words to the uncle and aunt, 
and left the house in fifteen minutes after I 
entered it. 

How lovely the Bois looked in that early 
Sunday morning sunshine, as Hobart and I 
drove to the sequestered place of meeting. My 
heart sank'like lead in my bosom, as I thought 
of the laws of God and man, Which we, pre¬ 
sumptuous mortals, were about to violate; but 
these reflections of my better self took flight 
before the demon that lurked in Derwent’s eye 
and smile as we faced each other. A brief five 
minutes while our seconds paced off the ground; 
then Hobart thrust a pistol in my hand, “Are 
you ready?” 

I raised the weapon deliberately. “One! 
two! threat’’-rang out on the still air. A sharp 
report, a stinging pain in my left arm, and 
then, as I saw Derwent fall, I sank on the soft 
turf, and kfceW no titort. 

There follows a long interval of psin and 
delirium, in which I Was pursuing Lord Cosmo 
and Ethel through dark caves—always just be¬ 
fore me, never quite within my reach. 

When I finally opened my eyes to conscious¬ 
ness, Hobart wafe sitting beside me. 

“-We 1 vs pulled you through, Frank,” said 
he, with much emotion. 

“ Derwent?” said I, faintly. 

“ Is ddihg better than you were, though hell 
carry his punishment for slandering a womsn 
all the days of his life. You hit him in the 
right leg, Kearney; spoiled bis dadcitog—the 
beast! Do you know that you are a regular 
kero de Roman in Paris? Carrolyn let the story 
leak out, (not the lady’s name, however, he's 
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too clever for that,) and your door is besieged 
with anxious inquiries for you/* 

“ And Ethel—Miss M&rston?” 

Hobart shook his head. 

“ I haven’t had the pleasure of seeing your 
Helen; but a courier, whom I have been credit¬ 
ably informed is. hers, knocks every day at 
your door to inquire for ‘monsieur.’ Until this 
morning, when, in crossing the court-yard, I 
saw among the departing travelers, Miss Mars- 
ton and suite.’* 

I was too weak to conceal the bitterness of 
my disappointment; and I don’t doubt that I 
looked ghostly enough just then. 

“ Don’t take it to heart,” said Hobart, kindly. 
“Just before you came to yourself those flowers 
arrived for you. I don’t want to pry into 
secrets, but I saw a bit of faded heliotrope in 
your coat the day you were shot, and I have a 
suspicion that these may be near relatives of 
those you wot of.” 

“ So they are,” said I,.taking the violets and 
heliotrope in my hand, and laying them against 
my hot face. “Get me well as fast as you can, 
Hobart—these are my messengers of hope.” 

All that day, and the next, and the next, I 
sat in my chair, or lay on the sofa, drawing 
good omens from Ethel’s flowers, and chafing 
bitterly at my slow progress. On the fourth 
day I insisted upon having my letters. Hobart 
hesitated about giving me the rather formid¬ 
able package, but I vowed I would have them; 
so he left me for a walk. 

Life looked a good deal darker to me when 
I finished those letters; and 1 glanced at myself 
in the mirror, and started to see what a ghastly 
wretch I had grown since that morning on the 
Bois. And in hot, desperate haste, 1 began to 
make preparations for a speedy departure for 
America. 

Hobart, on his return, stared at me in amaze¬ 
ment, when I told him of ray determination. 

“ I think you are a little mad,” said he, 
laughing. “I wonder what would become of 
your voyage, if I told you that the fair Helen 
had returned to Paris?” 

I reeled backward, and fell into in a ebair. 

“ For God's sake, don’t tempt a desperate 

man! Hobart, if I were to tell you all-” 

I gasped for breath. 

“Take it coolly; what are you doling high 
tragedy for? Nonsense, Frank; she is in her 
parlor on the next flight, alone, and did me the 
, honor to send for me, to ask hew you are. 
By Jove! you should have seen her blushes. 
Tou’re not the man I take you for* if you let 
sueh a woman’s blushes pass unrewarded.” 


It might have been Hobart’s words, perhaps 
it was only my aching desire to look at her 
dear face once more, that overcame my reso¬ 
lution. Be the impulse whatever you please, 
I rose, suddenly. 

“ You are right. What tittle I have to offer 
shall be hers; a man doesn’t go down to death’s 
door for a woman, and then leave her with it 
all unsaid. I’ll go and say it now, old fellow.” 

I was very feeble, and my fictitious strength 
almost deserted me as I tapped at the door of 
her parlor. Ethel’s own voice said, “Entrcz 
another moment and I was across the threshold. 

She never waited for one word. God bless 
her own true heart! She sprang forward, and 
put both hands in mine. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank! Why did you risk your 
precious life for my s&ke? / I loved you so 
dearly all tho time,” she cried. 

And for answer I drew her close to my heart, 
and shed a few bright tears on her hair, for I 
knew now that the treasure I coveted was mine. 

“ Y”ou don’t know what you are-doing, Ethel,” 
said I, at last,” for I haven’t anything but my¬ 
self to offer you, instead of eighty thousand a 
year. I had made up my mind to run away 
from you. This morning 1 found letters from 
my lawyers, telling me that the great suit of 
Martindale against Kearney has gone in favor 
of the plaintiff; and that widow—confound the 
woman! will enjoy the fortune that was mine, 
and which I hoped to make yours. But I offer 
you a love that—— What’s the matter, dear?” 

A cold shiver ran over me as Ethel slowly 
drew herself out of my arms. The crimson 
color mounted higher, and her shell-like ears 
were pink. 

“FrankI” she cried, passionately, standing 
erect before me, “is that hateful, hateful for¬ 
tune to stand between us always? t did not 
mean to deliberately deceive you. I knew that 
you would fly away from me again if you knew 
my story in Rome; and yet, that horrid little 
lie of mine cost yon a duel. I am not a mer¬ 
cenary wretch; f’m only a woman, who loves 
you with all her heart. Take me! Ah, Frank! 
won’t you take me just as I am? Tear up those 
dreadful law-papers, and uncle M‘Henry’s 
codicil with them; and then, please—please 
forget that I am any one but your own Ethel— 
that I ever was the abhored Mrs. Martlndalel” 

I sprang to my feet, in the astounding sur¬ 
prise of the moment; then oanght her in my 
arms, and covered her face with kisses. 

“ How did yeu dare to play such tricks upon 
a defenceless man? You need not have feared, 
Ethel; I should have surrendered all the same 
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had I known who you were in Romo. I shall 
punish you by getting rid of that terrible Mrs. 
Martindale, as soon as I can persuade her to 
become Mrs. Kearney.” 

How she cried! She hid her bright faoe in 
her hands, and sotffeed, refusing to be com¬ 
forted, until I assured het, over and over, that 
I did not suspect her of being cognizant of my 
sister’s machinations. 

“I’ll own it all to you now,” said she, “for 
I never shall have the courage again. When 
I came to New York, I was m route for Europe, 
and intended to stay but a week at your sister’s. 
When my aunt accidentally let out the secret 
of your flight, I was more indignant than I 
ever have been in my life; and I told your 
sister so as plainly as I imagine you did. That 
day, when you called on me in Rome, you re¬ 
member, I did not know who you were until I 
saw your card. I thought that I would punish 
you, for I felt a little revengeful, Frank; no 
woman likes to be avoided as if she were an 
ogress. You, very naturally, called me ‘Miss 
Marston,’ and I did not correct you. Lord 
Cosmo was the only mutual acquaintance we 
had, and when I took him aside that night, it 
was to divulge my little plot, and to ask him 
not to mention my name before you. He pre¬ 
sumed upon that foolish act, and after persecut¬ 
ing me all the rest of my visit in. Rome, I re¬ 
fused him the day you came to Paris. I could 
not have kept up the deception here, where 
we have so many friends; and that night at 
the opera, when you confessed that you loved 
me, 1 was overwhelmed with terror, lest, when 


you knew who I was, you should fancy I had 
plotted for your fortune; for I loved you, even 
before then, Frank, and I thought my heart 
would break when I heard that you had met 
Lord Cosmo, and been desperately wounded. 
I knew that the quarrel must have been about 
me, and I presumed he had told you my secret. 
That idea grew so intolerable to me, that when 
I heard you were actually out of danger, I, 
in my turn, ran away. But I only stayed 
three days, I was so miserable; and whsn I 
came back 1 sent for Mr. Hobart, and told him 
who I was. Why, Frank, I supposed he told 
you?” 

“Not he. Thank heaven I he was wise enough 
to leave it to.you!” 

“And you will forgive me?” 

“But you promise not to run away from me 
again?” 

I don’t feel ealied upon to give my answer 
in full; neither shall I tell you of Hobart’s de¬ 
light, or the wedding that came off at the 
chapel of the United States Legation that 
spring. But I must mention that I received 
letters from all my sisters, and one of ten pages 
from Cora, in which she expressed her satis¬ 
faction at my “following the advice of my 
family, before it was too late.” 

“La Belle Jardiniere ,” stands in my drawing¬ 
room, in Madison Avenue, and at the present 
day I believe that there is not a more harm¬ 
less piece of paper in existence than uncle 
M‘Henry’s codicil. 

I have only one word left to say from a 
happy heart. Never try to fight against Fatb. 


TO A SISTER. 


BT HELEN 

Oh ! the hand of Death is on thee, 

Damp and «,old; 

And the silent gruv«* has won thee, 

To its meld. 

Where the Autumn winds are sighing 
Sad refrain, 

And the yellow leaves are lying, 

Thou art lain. 

Songs of birds are gushing ever, 

All around; 

But thine ear will open never 
To the sound. 

Flowers of richest dye unfolding, 

In their bloom; 

But the eye knows no beholding 
In the tomb. 

Autumn sunbeams sleep without thee, 

Calm and bright, 


A. BAINS. 

But the darkness wraps about thea, 
Black as night. 

What to me Is song-bird's Warble- 
Flowers* perfume, 

When tby brow is cold as marble, 

In the tomb? 

What is all of Autumn’s glory. 

Round me spread, 

When it breathes one solemn story— 
"Thou art dead!” 

Still, oh, still! thy anguished beating, 
Broken heart; 

Hope has whispered of our meeting. 
Ne’er to part. 

Where no farewell word to spoken 
On that shore t 

And affection’s tie is broken. 

Never more. 


i 
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BY MBS. B. B. RIPLEY. 


“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Walsingham, “this 
is your last chance. We are risking every¬ 
thing. If we fail here, Lucille will have t° 
look for music-scholars in the spring; and you, 
Edith, must turn your skill to what account 
you can in dress-making.” 

The speaker bad come to New York for the 
winter, with her daughters. A mortgage had 
been put on the fine old Walsingham Place; 
and with the sum thus raised, the campaign 
was to be carried on. 

“ I wonder what your poor papa would have 
thought,” she continued, “of his wife and 
daughters, in a second-rate boarding-house, 
in the very city where he used to have such a 
splendid establishment. If your cousin Anne 
had but shown a particle of family feeling, she 
would have asked you girls, at least, to her 
house, for a few months. Well, we must make 
her as useful as we can. She must certainly 
invite us to dinner once in awhile, and she will 
be glad to have you for her evening-parties. 
You will meet a good class of people at her 
house. The rest you must do for yourselves.” 

Edith, the oldest of the girls, was the beauty; 
a fair-haired Saxon, as became her name. It 
was impossible to have whiter hands, a shape¬ 
lier throat, a sweeter smile. She possessed, 
however, no special accomplishments, except 
her admirable tact, at dresa^making—a gift 
which was kept carefully out of sight. Lucille 
was shorter, darker, far less pretty, but had a 
good figure, fine eyes, and a most melodious 
voice. 

Several old friends called, and seemed dis¬ 
posed to be sufficiently polite. Cousin Anne 
asked them to a quiet dinner, and Mr. Lloyd, 
her husband, was favorably impressed. He 
said to his wife that they must see more of 
these young relatives of hers; perhaps she 
might be of service to them. Cousin Anne 
was not inclined to overdo the matter, still she 
did not entirely neglect the suggestion. Occa¬ 
sionally, of an opera-night, her carriage rolled 
to the boarding-house door, and rejoiced the 
eyes of its inmates with glimpses of the power¬ 
ful steeds, and the lordly coachman upon his 
box. Sometimes the girls were asked to spend 
the day with her; rather formal visits, but still 
acceptable, as giving them familiarity with a 


more luxurious life, and affording the chanee 
of eligible acquaintances. Other people showed 
them attention, invited them to their houses, 
and took them for airings in the Park. Edith's 
beauty was everywhere admired, and Lucille’s 
music proved sufficiently good to attract notice 
even among so many competitors. 

But Mrs. Walsingham had occasional mis¬ 
givings. It sometimes appeared to her as if 
the girls lost sight of the great object of all 
this outlay in the mere enjoyment of the hour. 
Another circumstance, too, gave her a little 
uneasiness; they did not ignore their fellow- 
boarders, as completely as she would have 
liked. In the rather dull house, the arrival 
of two such girls was an exciting event, espe¬ 
cially to the gentleiften. But, ih Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s estimation, the gentlemen were nobody. 
One or two clerks in wholesale houses, well 
enough in their own place, no doubt; Mr. 
Heberden, a quiet man, verging toward mid¬ 
dle-age, of whom even the hostess seemed to 
know nothing, except that he had an office 
somewhere down town; a young lawyer, Mr. 
Lesley, a rather interesting person, of whom 
it was whispered that he was “literary,” and 
who sat opposite Edith at table, and so had 
every facility for surveying her beauty. The 
rest were married, and, of course, of no ac¬ 
count. Mrs. Walsingham would not like the 
colonel ot Mr. Lenox, she said to herself, to 
suppose their acquaintances were of this grade. 

Col. Alden and Mr. Lenox were the two 
parties to whom her thoughts were just now 
particularly directed. The colonel, a fine, tall, 
military-loqKing man, had been rather parti¬ 
cularly attentive to Edith. In appearance they 
were a splendid couple; and as he had some 
private means, the match was not inadmissi¬ 
ble. And Mr. Lenox had seemed a good deal 
attracted by Lucille’s singing. He. was, at 
least, twenty years older than she, of very 
plain and insignificant exterior, but of unex¬ 
ceptionable fortune. 

The holidays arrived, and with them pretty 
gifts from Mr. Lloyd and cousin Annei; *and 
there was a wilderness of flowers, offerings 
from admirers who could not venture to ask 
acceptance of anything more substantial. New- 
Ye&r morning was espeeially rich in these floral 
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treasures. Among the bouquets was one, un¬ 
accompanied by card or message; it had been 
simply left at the door for “Miss Lucille.” 

“ It is the very prettiest of all,” said Edith. 
“Rather small, but every flower is choice, and 
so sweet. Who can have sent it?” 

“There is no clue here,” replied Lucille, 
examining it again. 

“ It is Mr. Lenox, no doubt,” suggested the 
mother. “ I imagine him just the person to en¬ 
joy offering an attention in that delicate, unob¬ 
trusive way.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Edith. “ But what business 
have you, Lucille, who are only the younger, 
with anything of that sort? Here is my 
bouquet, large and showy, like its donor; 
quite a dashing, military air, hasn't it? And 
this basket, too; both openly tickeled with the 
names of the givers. Your little, mysterious 
posy is worth a dozen such. There is a sen¬ 
timent in offerings of that kind which I parti¬ 
cularly approve; and such being the case, it 
should belong to me.” 

Lucille smiled and colored. She had her 
own tolerably confident suspicions on the sub¬ 
ject of the nosegay, and these did not point to 
Mr. Lenox. 

“ I wonder if he will call to-day?” continued 
Edith. 

“Who? The colonel?” said Mrs. Walshig- 
ham, rousing from a reverie. “Of course, he 
will.” 

“No, no, mamma; I mean Lucille’s admirer. 
I shall keep a bright look-out upon you,” she 
added, to her sister. “If there are any ex¬ 
pressive glances I shall be certain to surprise 
them.” 

“Don't jest in that way, Edith,” said her 
mother. “ Lucille isn't the girl to be looking 
so at anybody.” 

“But some one might look so at her,” re¬ 
turned Edith. “I don’t see how she could 
prevent that. But come, my dear, it is time 
you were preparing for the reception of this 
mysterious hero. Cousin Anne was to send 
the carriage early.” For the girls were to 
receive calls at Mrs. Lloyd's. 

It was late when they returned; but Mrs. 
Walsingham was net too sleepy to listen with 
interest to the narrative of their experiences. 
The whole city had called, Edith averred. 

“Then Col. Alden was there, of course?” 

“Oh, certainly?” said Lucille. “The colonel 
was there in fbll panoply, looking taTl and 
splendid enongh to be commander-in-chief.” 

And Mr. Lenox ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Lenox, too,” said Edith. “I shoifld 


like to compliment Lucille on her admirer, but 
the truth is, mamma, that he was not a daz¬ 
zling figure. And, oh! who do you think was 
there? I was so surprised—Mr. Lesley.” 

“How could he take such a liberty?” said 
Mrs. Walsingham, in high displeasure. “Pre¬ 
suming on so slight an acquaintance! What 
mast your cousin Anne have thought?” 

“That the visit was meant for herself, I be¬ 
lieve,” replied Edith; “as it very probably 
was. She had met him once or twice; and you 
know a New-Year's call doesn’t imply great 
intimacy.” 

This information soothed the mother's alarm, 
and the “various incidents of the day having 
been thoroughly discussed, the conclave broke 
up. Just as she was falling asleep, a sudden 
thought made Edith raise her head from the 
pillow. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I forgot to watch 
for your bouquet, after all.” 

“Quite as well,” responded Luoille, with 
pretended drowsiness. “You would not have 
seen anything.” But she herself had not for¬ 
gotten to watch, and if her suspicions had 
needed confirmation, Mr. Lesley's swift glance 
from the flowers in her hand to her blushing 
cheek, would have afforded it. 

Three or four weeks went by. Some of the 
quiet evenings Spent in the parlor of the board¬ 
ing house were dearer to the two girls than 
the brightest scenes abroad. Lucille sang, and 
Mr. Lesley turned the pages of her music, or 
sometimes joined in a duet. Edith, perhaps, 
talked with Mr. Heberden in a friendly, unde¬ 
monstrative manner. Mrs. Walsingham rather 
liked Mr. Heberden. Quiet as he was in 
general, his manner was very pleasant when 
yon chanced to talk with him for half an hour; 
and he gave ybu snch an Impression of a really 
good heart. She was willing enongh to let the 
girls accept some little courtesies from him, 
since, coming from -such a person, there could 
be no misapprehension, either way. 

As the winter progressed, cousin Anne be¬ 
came more friendly; invited them all oflener 
to her house, and was mere open and cordial 
iff manner. This was gratifying, of course, 
but no new eligibles appeared upon the scene. 
Mrs. Walsingham began to think it time to 
secure the game already marked. 

“Lucille,” she said, “I think you should be 
a little more—-what shall I call it?—earnest ia 
your manner to Mr. Lenox. This gay, girlish 
good-humor is all very charming, but a man of 
his stamp needs to sec something more serious 
in you—something that implies that you have 
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given his feelings consideration, and that they 
are not unwelcome.” < 

Lucille colored; she was about to speak, but 
checked herself. Mrs. Walsingham saw the 
blush and augured well of it. Perhaps her 
interpretation was not quite correct. 

It seemed that 1 ucille’s lack of earnestness 
had not dishearten *d her admirer. Not many 
days after this, be \equested the mother’s per¬ 
mission to address her daughter. Beaming 
with delight and consequence, Mrs. Walsing¬ 
ham imparted the joyous news. Lucille turned 
red, then pale. “Renl/y,” thought the mother, 
“I did not suppose her heart was so much in¬ 
volved.” 

“I am sorry,” faltered Lucille, “extremely 
sorry. I hardly believed he meant anything 
serious.” 

“Sorry!” cried Mrs. Walsingham, amazed. 
“Not think he meant anything! I should be 
glad to know what you mean, Lucille!” 

“He is so much older,” she ventured—then 
paused. 

“Older! Have you lost your Benges? How 
long since yeu have objected to his age? Older, 
indeed! And if he is? I should think, where 
you are to receive everything else, you would 
be glad to have one advantage on yoer side. 
Preposterous!” 

Lucille burst into tears and hurried from the 
room. Mrs. Walsingham turned distractedly 
to Edith. “What is the meaning of all this!” 
she exclaimed. ? 4 Tell me, if you know, for I 
am astonished past belief.” 

“ Doesn’t it look as if there might be Some 
one else?” suggested Edith, cautiously. 

“ But who can it be? There is no one espe¬ 
cially attentive to her—unless- You don’t 

mean young Mr. Maxwell?” 

“I should look nearer homo,” said Edith; 
“under this roof.” 

“You don’t think any of these people would 
presume so f&r?*’ exclaimed Mrs. Walsingham. 

It was Edith’s turn to color. “I don’t know 
that we should have a right to call it presum¬ 
ing,” she said. “Mr. Lesley is a gentleman.” 

“Mr. Lesley!” she almost shrieked. “You 
cannot think she cares anything about him!” 

“ Indeed,, mother, it looks to me asif they 
both cared for each other. I have thought so 
for some time.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Mrs. Walsing¬ 
ham, pacing to and fro in her distraction. 
“Can suoh a calamity have befallen as? My 
only fear was that Mr. Lenox meant nothing 
serious. It never once entered my mind that 
Lucille could do anything but accept him, that 


she could wish to do anything else! Selfish, 
ungrateful girl! After all my sacrifices, all 
the pains I have taken 1” 

“But, mother, if she likes some one else 
better,” Edith ventured to interpose. 

“Why should she like him better? Such 
folly! To throw away opportunities that any 
girl might be proud of—and for a whim like 
that! I warned her before she left home. I 
told you both that I was not bringing you 
here, exhausting all my resources, just for 
your own pleasure.” If Edith felt some twinges 
of conscience, she did not consider herself 
bound to acknowledge them. “ And such a 
choice!” continued Mrs. Walsingham. “A 
young lawyer, with his way to make; and, as 
if that weren’t bad enough, literary besides. 
What madness! Do you think they have come 
to an understanding?” she asked, pausing sud¬ 
denly. 

“Oh, no, mother! Lucille would not have 
kept it from us.” 

“Very well, then! I shall soon put an end 
to the folly. Lucille shall not destroy her 
future. She shall accept Mr. Lenox, iff hare 
any influence; atid two years from now she 
will thank me for taking better care of her 
than she knew how to take of herself.” 

Poor Mrs. Walsingham had attempted more 
than she could carry out. In vain did she 
place before the insensate daughter the cir¬ 
cumstances of tho case; in vain reproach, 
entreat, and argue. A kind parent hitherto, 
she felt that to yield now would be weakness. 
She was even satirical upon the devotion that 
rejected an eligible offer for the sake of one 
who had not even declared any attachment. 
Lucille was firm. It was no question of any¬ 
body else, she said. If there were not another 
man in the world, she would not marry Mr. 
Lenox. 

“And what do you propose to do, then?” 
asked the irate mother. “Go back to Walsing¬ 
ham, and starve upon a music-class?” 

“No!” said Lucille, grasping eagerly at a 
diversion from the hated topic. “I would try 
for scholars here. And, from all I learn, I 
think there would be no difficulty in getting 
an engagement in a choir, and that would be 
a great assistance.” 

Mrs. Walsdngham lifted her hands and eyes 
in amazement. “You would do that—you have 
so little pride! Actually come down ihto the 
working-classes, when you might have an 
establishment equal to your cousin Anne’s!” 

Lucille would not relent, and her refusal 
was conveyed to Mr. Lenox. Mrs. Walsingham 
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felt that she had, indeed, schemed and sacrificed 
in vain. Every good gift of fortune had been 
placed within the reach of that infatuated child, 
and she had spurned them all. It seemed as 
if Fate could have no more Borrows in store. 

Yet she was doomed to acknowledge that 
things are never so bad with us that no ad¬ 
ditional calamity is possible. Col. Alden left 
town for an absence of months, without a word 
to Edith. 

It was marvelous to the mother that the poor 
girl should bear up so well. No doubt she was 
hoping for a letter; that it was which sus¬ 
tained her, kept her so cheerful, in spite of the 
disappointment. Mrs. Walsingham, herself, 
had little hopes, but she could not distress 
Edith by saying so. Her sad forebodings Were 
verified—no letter came. 

Something else happened, however. Mr. 
Heberden requested an audience, and desired 
Mrs. Walsingham’s sanction to address her 
eldest daughter. 

The poor lady was half-wild; but she an¬ 
swered bravely. She was sorry, she said, for 
Mr. Heberden’* disappointment; she always 
liked him herself. While: she was trying to 
express her sympathy, she was astounded to 
learn that Edith had encouraged the suit, 
already made to her in person. So this was 


the meaning of those quiet evening talks, and 
lending of Reviews, and visits tb picture-gal¬ 
leries. What an end to all her ambitions! 
What destinies for her girls! 

When the smoke of conflict cleared away, 
however, the result proved less terrible than 
she had anticipated. Mr. Heberden’s office, 
it appeared, was a broker’s office, and yielded a 
very handsome income. Edith had done better, 
so far as money went, than if the colonel had 
fulfilled his duty. Even Lucille’s engagement, 
which took place soon after her Bister’s, was 
not so utterly disastrous. There has been 
nothing of that sordid poverty which the 
mother feared. The young couple, if not 
affluent, have always possessed every com¬ 
fort; even the dreaded “literary” tendencies 
of Mr. Lesley have not yet impaired either 
their repute or prospects. 

Mr. Heberden cleared off the incumbrances 
on the old Walsingham property, refitted the 
house, and took it for a country residence. 
The family meet there every summer, and Mrs. 
Walsingham, with children and grandchildren 
around her, has long ceased to lament the 
turns of fortune, or to consider those last pre- 
oious thousands as thrown away. The venture 
was successful, she owns, though not exactly 
According to Programme. 


THE TENDERNESS OF YEARS. 


BY ABBIE WHEELER. 


The golden head is wreathed 
With snow-drops, pure and white; 

The tiny, pulseless hands are clasped— 
Clasped, oh! so tight! 

Beneath the dark-fringed lids 
The blue eyes have lost sight; 

And never more on earth thoy’ll s e e* ■ 
See God's sunlight 1 

Beautiful marble block 
Of sculptured loveliness! 

The soul that warmed thee into life. 
Lost tenderness. 

Against the window-panes 
The restless rain beats low; 

We watched the sea at ebb of tide 
Recede so slow. 

And as the tide went out, 

With bated breath we sighed; 

For all the tenderness of years 

With Daisy died. 

They laid my bride to rest 
Within a darkened room; 

I could not Sleep for thinking how 
She slept in gloom! 


I crept at dead of night 
To see my buried love; 

And twined the flowers in her hair. 
Like stars above. 

The sounds along the shore 
Came through the dusk and gloom. 

I hoard the soughing of the pines. 

As from the Comb. 

The waves against the rocks 
Chafed, fretted, and bemoaned; 

The wind swept o’er the barren beach— 
JSolian toned 1 

Nor sound, nor waves, nor wind. 

Could wake her dreamless sleep, 

And though I pleaded for one word. 
The Echo's deep 

Repeated but the prayer 
•1 breathed, alas! in vain; 

For all the tenderness of yoare 
Lives not again. 

The golden bead is laid. 

Far from my mortal sight; 

The tendornc at of loHg, long years. 

Died out that night. 
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CONCLUDED PROM PAQM 381. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“Adela, will jmi answer me one tiling?” 

“Anything—that is, almost anything, you 
know.” 

“What took you to the house of Count Mira- j 
beau on the thirteenth of last month V* 

Adela looked at him surprised; then a slow, 
earnest expression came oyer her face, and shie 
answered calmly, ] 

“ That is one of the things I mast tell no one.” 

“You confess to having secrets, then.” 

“Yes, I confess it; just one or two, which I 
am to tell no one.” 

“Not Count Mirabeau?” 

“There is no need to tell him—he knows it 
himself.” 

“Adela.” 

The girl started. That yoice had never 
spoken her name so sharply before. 

“Monsieur, are you angry with me?” 

“Will you tell me what this secret is?” 

“Why do you ask, monsieur?” 

“Why, girl, because I love you myself wildly, 
like a fool and madman.” 

“ Love me, me—Adela Roehet I Oh, my God! 
oen this be true?” 

“I love you, child, and have, since the day 
we first met.” 

“Ah! that was when my poor father was 
killed, that left me with nothing but yon in 
the world.” 

“ I thought—I hoped that you might love me 
with a feeling beyond the gratitude* whioh 
I had not earned, by a simple act of hu¬ 
manity.” 

“You hoped this—you doubted?” 

“How could I help doubting, when* with 
my own eyes, I saw you enter that man’s 
dwelling?” 

“Yes, I went in. . I.saw him,” 

“And you will not Retime why you went?” 

Adela shook her head with a faint smile. 

“That would be impossible.” 

“ Why impossible ? You oan have no interests 
in commop with that unprincipled man ?” 

“Unprincipled!” . 

“A man stained with every social crime.’ 1 

Von. LVIII —29 


Adda's eyes opehed wide. A look of pro¬ 
found astonishment swept oter her features. 

“I did not know this—how should I? The 
people adore this man.” 

“The people? What do they care for those 
qualities whioh make a good than ?” 

“ But the people are great The people lire 
France, and Franoe » everything.” 

“You have learned his language.” 

“No; I learned it from you* That is why it 
sounds so sweet to me.” 

“Adda, child, tell me what this secret is. 
You thrill me with delight, and kindle sus¬ 
picion at the same moment. Trust me. ” 

“ Monsieur, I oan trust no one.” 

Adela shrunk back from him, and held ont 
both hands, with the palms outward, as if to 
protect herself from severe questioning. 

He seised her hands and held them firmly. 

“One thing—one word, Adela Rochet. Do 
you love this man. Count Mirabeau ?” 

“Love him? No I no—uthundred times, not” 

“ Has he ever spoken of love to you?” 

“To me, nfever!” 

«* But you visit him?” 

“Yes.” 

“ With the consent of Dame Doudel?” 

“ She knows nothing of it.” 

“And this is all you will tell me?” 

“ Yes, it is all. Monsieur, a moment ago 
you said, ‘Trust me.' I now say, trust me.” 

“I will—I do!” exclaimed the young man, 
pressing her hands to his lips; “only say to 
toe one word that my hObrt is thirsting to hear, 
that one Word; ‘I love you!' ” 

Adela laid her hands together, and holding 
them toward him, said, with that seriousness 
which springs from exquisite truth, 

“I love you!” 

This soelie had been passing in that grand 
amphitheatre, amid the dying masio and the 
tread of departing feet. Still it Was a solitude, 
for no ene, so far ae they could see, was near 
the seats they occupied; and the whole World 
was a blank to them. 

So completely were these two persons sb- 
' sorbed is each other* that they did not observe 
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a group of gayly-dressed women, with bright 
ribbons streaming from their garments, who 
came laughing and danoing into the arena, 
chasing each other up the steps of the aban¬ 
doned altar, and whirling off into the open 
space, while snatches of patriotic songs broke 
from their lips, now in chorus, and again full 
of riotous discord. 

Scenes like this had been too frequent that 
day for any especial interest to be granted 
them, and the lovers scarcely heeded it in the 
ecstasy of their newly-born happiness. As 
Adela held out her hands in childlike earnest¬ 
ness, the young man seited them, and covered 
them with kisses. 

Then, for the first time, these young people 
knew that they were observed. One of the 
dancers had separated from the rest, and leap¬ 
ing from one turf seat to another, came softly 
down behind them, laughing quietly, and with 
a finger to her lips, as a sign that her com¬ 
panions should keep up their revel, and leave 
her to the mischief in hand. 

The young man, feeling her shadow upon 
him, looked up suddenly. A frown crept over 
his faoe, and he motioned the woman away with 
his hand. But Louison Brisot was not a person 
who could be intimidated by a staring look or 
an imperious gesture. She gave a leap, and set 
down at the feet of Adela, laughing insolently. 

Adela recognised her faoe, and uttering a 
cTy of dread, clung to the young man, trem¬ 
bling violently. 

There was a touch of malice in Louison's 
laugh now, for she h&tfed the poor girl, whom 
her voice alone had the power to terrify. 

“Ho? ho! citizen St. Just. Are you here 
with this white-faced aristocrat? What if I 
tell of this at the Jacobins to-night?” 

“Tell it where and how you please,” an¬ 
swered the young man, rising to his feet, and 
half lifting the frightened girl from the turf. 
“I answer to no man or woman for the way in 
whioh I spend my time.” 

“ Do you know how she spends her time, and 
where? Ask Count Mirabeau. Watch his door 
in the Chausee d’An tin, and see who creeps in 
and out like a cat.” 

Adela cast a wild, piteous look at St Just- 
now that she knew him by name her terror 
was complete. What would he think of her? 
How could she have dared to love a man who 
was the stern and declared foe to royalty—who 
hated the august personages she almost adored ? 

“Ask her if she, born of the people, is not 
an aristocrat at heart; a traitoress, a.” 

“ Hush I” commanded St. Just; and his beau¬ 


tiful face become fierce and stormy with indig¬ 
nation. “With those foul lips dare you revile 
the Jingels? Come away, Adela, the atmos¬ 
phere is poisoned around us.” 

Louison Brisot started up pale and fierce 
with the sting of his words. She cast a wither¬ 
ing glance, first upon St. Just, then upon the 
trembling young creature by his side. The 
laugh was gone from her face, bitter envy 
made her look fierce and old. She turned 
from them in silence, more threatening than 
her most boisterous words, and slipping cau¬ 
tiously from seat to seat, left them. 

St. Just turned to the young girl, who saw 
her enemy disappear with strained eyes and 
an aching heart. 

“ Adela, Adela!” he cried, greatly disturbed, 
“how is this? Surely, you are not afraid of 
that brazen amazon ?” 

“Afraid? No, no, it is not that,” faltered 
the girl. “It is her words that still tremble 
in my heart.” 

“ Her words! They were only insolent bra¬ 
vados. What harm can they do you or me?” 

“She called you by a name?” 

“Yes. W r hat then ? It is an honorable name, 
and one I shall not tarnish.” 

“Ah, monsieur! you are a member of the 
Assembly?” 

“Yes, the youngest man in that august 

body.” 

“The friend of Robespierre?” 

“Robespierre is an honest man, frugal, 
moral, a true patriot.” 

“And of Marat?” 

“No. I am not the friend of that brutal man; 
but he is useful to France, and I endure him.” 

“Let me go home,” pleaded the girl; “my 
heart aches, I am faint.” 

“ Adela, my poor child, do not look so miser¬ 
ably pale. Has that accnrsed woman driven 
the smile from your face forever?” 

“Forever! Oh, my God! this is hard!” 

“ Adela, you drive me wild. What does this 
mean? I have said with my whole heart that 
I love you. I now say, will you be my wife- 
now, before this day of rejoicing closes?** 

“ A wife, with a secret in my heart? No, no !” 

“ Foolish child, you have no secret. I have 
guessed it all. You love the queen?” 

“With all my life—all my soul!” 

“And the king?” 

“The king also; but you, monsieur, are the 
enemy of both.” 

“This is not all your secret. Count Mira¬ 
beau has sold himself to the court.” 

Adela was silent. 
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4 * He has held communication with the queen, 
and a little girl that I know of was his mes¬ 
senger.” 

44 Who has dared say this?” 

44 1 will tell you. Dame Doudel is my friend.” 

44 &h, yes! she kept your secret so well.” 

44 Dame Tillery is her sister. Think you she 
could visit St. Cloud and not tell all the par¬ 
ticulars?” 

Adela almost smiled. 

44 Besides, this woman Brisot was a spy upon 
you, and brought her news to Robespierre, who 
told it to his friends. She denied it all after¬ 
ward, but that did not change our belief.” 

Adela looked bewildered. St. Just smiled. 

44 Now where is the Beoret which was to keep 
iny bride from me?” he said. 

44 But you are still a Jacobin—still an enemy 
to the royal family.” 

44 What is the meaning of all you haye seen 
here to-day? Haye not the people and their 
king taken an oath of amity before God and the 
nation? Even now you can hear the thunder 
of the cannon scattering this good news to the 
four winds of heaven.” 

Adela’s face brightened. 

44 Ah! it is so; in my terror I forgot that. 
The people and the king are one. I have not 
committed the sin of loving her enemy.” 

Her little hand crept into his, the soft love- 
light came into her eyes again. 

44 Dame Doudel has gone home. I promised 
to bring you safely to her. Everything is 
arranged. In a few hours you will be my 
wife. Oh! that is pleasant I thought you 
would never smile again.” 

He clasped her hand a little tighter, and 
went on, 

44 Dame Tillery has gone back to her dairy. 
She was not to be trusted with this little event, 
which is to be secret to all but those that love 
us. Come, darling, are you ready?” 

She lifted her eyes to his and answered, 
44 Yes, I am ready!” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

That night there was a wild, riotous ball at 
the site of the Bastile. The Cowr de Gotmrm* 
mcnt had been cleared and garnished by a thou¬ 
sand busy hands. Temporary draw-bridges, 
arched with lighted garlands, were thrown 
over the half-drained ditch, dimly reflected 
in its sluggish waters. Around the Cowr de 
Gouvemement nine pyramids of light repre¬ 
sented the nine awful towers, which had 
frowned on Paris more than four hundred 


years. These pyramids shed their radiance 
oh a circle of tricolored tints, each surmounted 
by a streaming banner, all chained together 
by great garlands of flowers* gorgeous flags, 
and lights that kindled them like stars. On 
each side the draw-bridge two noble pyramids 
rose forty feet from the ground, from Which 
thousands of colored lamps ran dbwnward in 
rivers of light, quivering, glowing, and fling¬ 
ing more than the radiance of noonday on the 
gorgeous arena, and kindling up the broken 
ruins beyond, till their shadows grew darker 
than midnight. Between these noble pillars 
rose an arch, on which eighty-three flags of 
the departments of France fluttered to the 
night wind, and from the centre fell a mat of 
flowers, on which was written, in characters 
of glowing fire, 44 Here We dance!” 

The tents were foil; groups stood on the 
draw-bridges, looking upon the brilliant scene, 
with the ruins of the old prison lying blaekly 
behind them. The arena was thronged with 
merry dancers; men and women of all grades, 
and every possible costume mingled in that 
strange scene. From a great central tent came 
bursts of music, wild, riotous, and revolu¬ 
tionary as the people who danced to it. Rude, 
half-clothed men, crowned with laurel and oak- 
leaves, reeled through the dancers; women, 
whose very presence there was odious, crowned 
each other with laurel, and wheeled hi baccha¬ 
nalian groups around the biasing pillars of fire. 

Late at night, when the revel was at its 
highest, an old man came through that radiaht 
arch of flowers and flame* and stood for a mo¬ 
ment dazzled by the scene that eddied around 
him. The crowd outside had seized him in its 
current, and breaking at the entrance, left him 
stranded there, with the light pouring down 
upon his broad forehead and silvery beard with 
the force of an August sun. 

Some women, who were chanting the Mar¬ 
seillaise in the neayesi tent, flocked out at the 
sight of this august head, shouting, 41 The 
prisoner! The Prisoner of the Bastile!” sur¬ 
rounded him in tripple rows, and hedged him 
in with a wall of wreathing arms. 

44 Bring us flowers! Bring us wine, laurel, 
and oak-leaves! Let us crown the mafrtyr of 
the Bastile, and pour a libation to liberty!” 

They forced this old man iflto the center of 
the arena, arresting the dancers with their 
shouts, and orowding them back with remorse¬ 
less enthusiasm. Some leaped up and tore 
flowers from the swinging festoons; Others 
snatched laurel from the bacchanalian crowns 
of their companions. Almost instantaneously 
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a garland waa fastened on the old man's head, 
Sind a gohlet of wine was held to his lips, while 
the crowd whirled like a maelstrom around 
him, shouting, singing, and tossing their arms 
upward in a tempest of insane delight. 

The prisoner stood a moment bewildered. 
Then he. put aside the wine-cup, which one of 
the women held to his lips, but so unsteadily 
that it. reddened the old man’s beard, and 
taking the laurel wreath from his head, flung 
it from him. 

“Let me go,” he said, with gentle impa¬ 
tience; “1 do not like this ” 

They would have kept him by force, but 
some among the crowd saw that he was feeble 
and grew deadly pale; so they forced a pas¬ 
sage for him out of that ring of unsexed 
women, who only filled him with terror, and 
allowed the old man to make his own way 
through the crowd, across one of the draw¬ 
bridges, and into the black ruins beyond. 
After the first, impulse no one cared to follow 
him, and, thinking himself quite unobserved, 
he crept down into the darkness of his cell, 
and called in a soft, broken voice for his little 
companion, to which he began whispering 
something in rapturous haste, as if he really 
thought the tiny creature could understand 
him. Notwithstanding the old man thought 
himself alone, there was something hidden 
there among the shadows far more crafty and 
keen pf wit than the poor little mouse, faithful j 
as it had been. j 

Close down by the cell, hidden behind a! 
fragment of rock, orouohed Zamara, the dwarf. I 
Hour a/ter hour he had followed tho old man i 
with the vigilance of a hound and the cunning 
of a fox. At last he had tracked him to his 
lair, and heard the low, pathetic words with 
which he tol<J. his happiness to the little com¬ 
panion, whose sympathy always seemed ready 
for him. , 

“Ah, my little friend 1 I have such news to 
tell you; that is right, creep close into my 
bosom. It is. a warm heart, you will sleep 
against it to-night Did I tell you, little one, 
a great work has been done since morning? 
Feel the ring op my finger; do not be afraid, 
it will not hprt you. To you and me it-is a 
blessing always. Years and years ago it Was 
taken from m e and put on the hand of a beau¬ 
tiful, good woman,,borp to great misfortunes 
without fleserving them. But for this, they 
could not haye kept me here till the old towers 
were torn down over our heads; but for this 
her bitter, enemies would never have prevailed 
against her. But I have it once more, and am 


strong again—young and strong. See, now, my 
hand trembles no longer. You can sit firmly 
upon it and look into my face. Is it not that 
of a powerful man? Tell me if the blood does 
hot mount into my cheek? I think so—I think 
so, for it feels like wine about my heart. Vo- 
morrow, sweetheart, we will set about the great 
work. It is for us to save the daughter of zny 
dear old mistress, how I cannot yet see;, but 
my strength lies here: with this on my finger, 
I feel it in me to heave mountains from their 
base. What, restless, sweetheart? Do you hear 
some one? Be at rest, none of those rude 
people will come here—with all their floods 
of light they cannot find ns out. What, again ? 
It may be that our angel is coming—but then 
how could she get through the revel out yon¬ 
der? Hush now; do not attempt to get away. 
Surely, you are not afraid of her, so sad, so 
white, so meek in her misery? We must find 
all this out to-morrow. Now that God has given 
us back a great power, our pretty friend must 
not be unhappy. We shall make sure of that!” 

The old man paused here and seemed to 
listen; then he spoke again, but with soft 
sleepiness, as if the great fatigue of the day 
were settling gently down upon his faculties. 

“ It was nothing. She could not have come 
to-night, the crowd is so great. That is well; 
creep into my bosom—happiness makes me 
sleepy.” 

There was a faint, hushing whisper after this, 
followed by the soft, regular breathing of a 
man in his first sleep. 

Full half an hour Zamara sat in the shadows, 
waiting for a certainty that the slumber of that 
old man was profound. Then he arose to his 
hands and knees, paused, listened, and crept 
forward stealthily, like a fox upon its prey. 

The old man was lying upon his back, with 
one hand folded over his bosom, the other lay 
supinely upon the stone floor, just where a 
gleam of moonlight cut across, it, revealing 
the golden serpent coiled around one finger. 
Zamara touched the ring. It circled the deli¬ 
cate finger loosely—age and suffering had 
shrunken that hand almost to a shadow. The 
fingers were bent downward: another touch 
and the ring slipped to the floor, with a faint 
click that took away the dwarfs breath, and, 
for an instant, disturbed the sleeper, who 
moved a little, leaving the ring entirely ex¬ 
posed. Softly as a cat stretches out its claw, 
Zamara's fingers crept toward his prise and 
fastened upon it. Then he groveled backward 
out of the cell, drew a sharp breath, leaped to 
his feet, and fled across the ruins. 
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A woman Bat in one of the tents drinking 
wine from a horn cup, which one of the sans 
culottes had just filled for her from a cask 
which stood on one end in front of the tent. A 
hole had been torn in the top, through which 
he thrust the cup, and drew it forth dripping. 
Three times he had filled the cup, yet the 
woman was thirsty, and held it out for more, 
with a rollicking laugh, whieh Zamara recog¬ 
nized and hated. But the tent was near the 
entrance, and hd was obliged to pass her. In 
his confusion he ran against Mirabeau, whose 
policy it was to show himself at such popular 
gatherings, where he usually made great capi¬ 
tal by his familiarity With the lower classes. 
He was talking to a group of workmen, who 
gathered around him, with some eamestne99, 
though his face bore an expression of intense 
fatigue, when Zamara was hustled violently 
against him by the crowd. 

Impatient and suffering from the absolute 
pain of a disease, which was making rapid in¬ 
roads on him, he Beized the dwarf with one 
hand, lifted him up, pitched him into the 
crowd, and, turning his back, went on With 
what he had been saying. 

It happened that the dwarf fall just within 
the tent where Louison Brisot sat, and his sud¬ 
den advent shook the cup in her hand, spilling 
the wine upon her; the rest she dashed over 
him with a mde laugh. The dwarf struggled 
to his feet, livid with rage. A word, bitter 
with coarse Insult, broke from him, and clench¬ 
ing his tiny fist, he shook it viciously. 

“ He has not had enough,” cried Louison, 
addressing the sans culottes. “Do you know 
who he is, citoyent Well, you have heard of 
Madame Du Barry and her famUUerT This is 
her imp.” 

The man thus appealed to seized Zamara, 
without a word, dashed his foot against the 
head of the wine-cask, and plunged the dwarf 
in, roaring with laughter as the red liquid 
surged ever the edges, and crimsoned his own 
legs and feet. 

A storm of ooarse merriment followed this 
act. The cask was not large enough to drown 
the poor wretch, but he was drawn out fren- 
*ied with rage, and dripping from head to 
foot with the wine some in the crowd coveted. 
Louison went up to him, laughing till she could 
hardly speak. 

“Go back to your mistress,” she said, “and 
tell her that the next time her imp is let loose 
among the patriots of France, he will be found 
the next morning hung up at some lantern, 
like a spider caught in its own web.” 


Zamara only answered by a look that checked 
her laughter on the instant. 

“ The venomous snake,” she muttered, “and 
I have trodden on him.” 

Tea, she had trodden on him, and so had 
the proud man whose ambition it was to rule 
France. 

Zamara left the site of the Bastile burning 
with rage. Every step he took deepened the 
bitter humiliation that had been forced upon 
him. Keenly sensitive about his diminutive 
form, he fait the cruel sarcasm this woman 
had put upon him with double forbe. To half- 
drown him in X cask, scarcely large enough to 
hold a child, was a stinging insult, for which 
he would, some day, have vengeance—Ven¬ 
geance on her, and on the man who had found 
out his fraud, and made it of no avail. But he 
still held the ring, and the thought of the gold 
it would purchase was some consolation. 

Zamara went to his own room when he 
reached the residence of his mistress. His 
wine-Btained garments were soon changed, and 
he sat down to examine the mysterious prize 
that had wrought such fatal consequences, at 
least to one life. It was an Egyptian scarabee, 
curiously Carved, and of a dull green, around 
which a tiny serpent coiled itself, fold upon 
fold, shooting its head clear through the beetle, 
where it had been perforated for the string, 
upon which these antique gems were often 
gathered in a necklace for the monarch whose 
tomb they enriched. This serpent, Zamara 
truly guessed, had been attached to the scara¬ 
bee after it was drawn from thC'tomb, after a 
sleep of some thousands of years. The head 
of the serpent was large in proportion to the 
body, and flattened, like* the head of an adder 
before it springs. 

Zamara examined this. He bejg&n to 'com¬ 
prehend that this ring might be made terrible 
without magic. He searched the Scarabee cau¬ 
tiously with his finger, and at the extremity 
found & tiny spring, scarcely larger than a 
grain of mustard-seed. In breathless trepi¬ 
dation he touched this spring, when the head 
of the serpent curved downward, the jaws 
opened, and through them shot a ruby tongue, 
slender and sharp as the finest needles. One 
dart of this subtle tongue, and the head writhed 
itself back into its place. 

The fire that shot over the dusky face of the 
dwarf was lurid. He understood the meaning 
of this delicate mechanism, and the sweetness 
of certain revenge was already in his bad 
heart. He went to a little cabinet, ahd took 
from a secret apartment a tiny earthenware 
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jar, which contained a morsel of some appa¬ 
rently resinous substance. This he examined 
carefully, gloating over it with eager satis¬ 
faction. Opening a small knife, he was about 
to take some on its point, but a selfish after¬ 
thought seized upon him. 

“Not yet,” he said; “there must be no 
danger to her t for she alone stands between 
me and such brutes as nearly murdered me 
to-night. No, the ring shall first win me gold, 
and then, ohl such sweet revenge. That fierce 
count has twice laid his great, strong hands 
upon Zamara—thrioe heaped insult on*him. 
Bulk makes him brave; but wit is stronger 
than weight, and revenge sharper than either.” 

With these words, Zamara locked up the 
scarabee ring with the little jar, and crept into 
bed, muttering to himself, and lay in thought¬ 
ful wakefulness until the day dawned. Then 
he arose, and once more examined the ring, to 
make sure that no secret of its mechanism had 
escaped him. 

As early as it was possible to see his mis¬ 
tress, the dwarf went to her room, a richly 
frescoed boudoir, crowded with the gorgeous, 
but tarnished furniture that bad been saved 
out of her royal degradation. She lay upon a 
stiff-backed, gilded couch, in a loose, morning 
robe of soiled brocade. She turned her head 
indolently as the dwarf came in. 

“ Mistress, I have brought you the ring. 
You will believe now that Zamara speaks the 
truth.” 

Du Barry started up, fully aroused now 

“Let me look at it. No, no, no! I will not 
touch it. That strange man said it was fatal 
to every one but himself. The poor queen has 
found it so. Give it back to the old man. He 
shall not be despoiled a second time.” 

The Countess Du Barry spoke hastily, and 
with shuddering emphasis. She had a nervous 
terror of the ring, which was, indeed, a proof 
of her own great crime. 

“Take it back! Take it baok! I have no 
wish for it!” 

“But, madams would not believe me when I 
said the queen had given it up. She promised 
gold if I wpuld give her a sight of it. Has 
m&dame forgotten ?” 

“No, no! I never forget! But take the 
thing away! There is the money—count it for 
yourself. My heart is lighter, now that I am 
sure that thing can no longer harm the queen. 
Take your money them ” 

Madame flung her purse, heavy with clinking 
.gold, at the dwarfs feet, and turning upon her 
couch, hid her face among its silken cushions, 


almost as much afraid as if of real serpent 
had been threatening her; for, with all her 
reckless audacity, the woman was a miserable 
coward at heart; and in this ease superstition 
made her abject. 

Zamara went out from her presence, weigh¬ 
ing the purse of gold in his palm, and gloating 
over it. 

“Ah, ha!” he muttered. “ The ring frightens 
her. It is enough that this poor, harmless beetle 
has slept so long-in a tomb; to her it is satu¬ 
rated with death, but I know how to make it 
harmless as a dove, or venomous as an asp. It 
shall be one to my friends, the other to my 
foes. After that the old prisoner may get it, if 
he can.” 

Again the dwarf opened his cabinet and 
took the earthen jar from its hiding-place. 
This time he opened the jaws of that serpent¬ 
ring, and filled them with the soft, resinous 
paste, which he took from the jar with the sharp 
point of a penknife. Having thus charged the 
serpent with venom, he laid it oarefhlly away 
in one of the most seoret drawers of his cabinet. 

“We must wait,” he said, muttering to him- 
self, as was his habit. “They will not let me 
approach near enough until last night is for¬ 
gotten. My looks frightened her, I could see 
that. It needs time and infinite craft—but 
that is nothing. Revenge is a dish that oan be 
eaten cold.’ It is locked up there, and I eta 
wait.” 

That morning the prisoner of the Bastile 
awoke and felt for the ring, which was like a 
promise of immortality to him. It was gone. 
He started up in wild amaze, refusing to believe 
the evidence of his own senses. He shook his 
garments, removed them, one by one, examin¬ 
ing every fold. He threaded the thick silver 
of his beard with both trembling hands, and 
interrogated the keen-eyed mouse, which stood 
looking at him with almost human intelligence 
from a corner of the cell, where it had retreated 
on being ejected from the bosom of its old 
friend. 

As the dread that his treasure was gone 
grew stronger and stronger, the old man went 
wild in his passionate despair, and rushed out 
among the bleak ruins, calling on God to take 
vengeance on the wretch who had despoiled 
him. 

His cries brought no echo of sympathy firom 
any human voice; for even then the ruins of 
the Bastile were like the he&ped-up Uts of a 
burnt district. Across the moat a few work¬ 
men were busy striking the tents, and taking 
down the blackened lamps whioh had been 
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stars of flame the night before; but they only 
paused long enough to laugh at the old man’s 
wild gestures, and went off to another part of 
the grounds. 

Then the old man, half demented by his loss, 
began the most patient search that ever ab¬ 
sorbed a human life. Day after day, hour after 
hour, he wandered over those ruins, peering 
behind the stones, fathoming crevices, search¬ 
ing the clefts of each broken well, and question¬ 
ing every person he met, if anything strange 
had been seen, but in all cases, refusing with 
meek cunning, to disclose the thing he searched 
for. 

Thns for weeks and months this old man 
spent half his time in the ruins searching, 
searching, searching for the ring, which never 
came back to him. And so this old man grew 
weaker and weaker as the hope died out in 
him, sometimes setting whole days in the soli¬ 
tude of his cell, but always with his eyes rov¬ 
ing over the floor and walls, as if he still ex¬ 
pected them to give up his treasure. 

Sometimes that fair, young creature, who had 
pitied him in his imprisonment, would come to 
his cell with a basket on her arm, and fed him 
with bread soaked in wine, or give him delicate 
meats cooked by her own hand; for she saw 
that the old prisoner did not care for himself, 
and shrunk more and more into his hiding- 
place, as if he longed to evade everything but 
his little dungeon-companion. 

One day, when she came upon her gentle 
mission, the old man looked earnestly in her 
face a long time, then he shook his head with 
a bad, wavering movement, and dropped his 
eyes. 

“Change, change—everywhere change,” he 
murmured. “The same face, yet not the same. 
What is it that fills the eyes of a child with such 
holy light. Tell m^ little one, what it means ?” 

“It means,” answered Adela, with the rich 
quietness of supreme content, “that I am be¬ 
loved—that I love.” 

“Beloved? Love? Ah! I heard of such 
things once. Then, I think, some one loved 
me; but that was a long, long time ago.” 

“But you are still loved,” said Adela, laying 
her hand on his. 

“I should be, if I could find that!" answered 
the old man; but it is loo late, I am feeble, and 
cannot search further—very, very feeble!” 

“Take more of the wine,” pleaded the pretty 
matron. “ If you would only go home with me, 
for I have a home of my own now, atid a pretty 
room, with white curtains, which shall be 
yours.” 


“A home of your own?” questioned the old 
man. “How is that?” 

“I must not tell—it is a sweet, sweet secret, 
which you shall know some day; buj I never 
sell flowers now.” 

“ Has Dame Doudel grown rich, that you give 
up work, little one ?” 

Adela laughed, and kissed the shadowy hand 
clasped in hers. 

“No, it is I that have grown rich—so wonder¬ 
fully rich. Come and see, for you can be 
trusted. It is the old place, but I have more 
rooms, more happiness, more of everything. 
Come, now, and share it with us. 1 cannot 
bear to see you sleeping on these damp stones 
while I have a bed. Come, old friend, and you 
shall know once more what love is.” 

“Not now. I like the stones; a bed makes 
me ache in all my limbs. Besides, I have a 
friend here, and you come to us sometimes.” 

“And you will not come to us?” said Adela, 
reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes! when I am stronger.” 

The old man’s face drooped on his breast 
after this, and he seemed to sleep. 

Adela arose to go. 

“Adieu,” she said. “You aro weary, and I 
keep you from rest.” 

“From rest? No one can do that,” said the 
old man, gently. “Adieu!” 

The old man lifted his hands and blessed 
her as she bent before him. 

Adela went home in great sadness; there 
was something about that old man that de¬ 
pressed her. The next morning she went again 
to the ruins, carrying fruit and wine. 

The old prisoner was lying on the floor of 
his ruined cell, sleeping so tranquilly that the 
angels of heaven alone could awake him. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Months went by, and for a little time the 
wheels of the Revolution revolved with a slow 
but steady force. The influence of Mirabeau 
had made itself felt; his powerful genius held 
the populace in check. Chosen president of 
the Assembly, he had inspired that body with 
some of his own conservative ideas. The queen 
began to trust him fully. The king sow in him 
a safe counsellor. For a time the fearful storm 
that afterward swept France like a simoon, 
seemed to have passed away. The nation took 
time to breathe. Mirabeau had triumphed 
over all his enemies but one, that one found 
him at the xenith of his power. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, 1791, Mira- 
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beau spoke three times in the Assembly. Never 
had he been more eloquent, never had his genius 
exhibited itself with greater effect. With words 
of living eloquence on his lips hp stepped down 
from the tribune, passed between double ranks 
of admiring friends apd defeated enemies, and 
was seen by the people of France no more. 
The next day it was known at the dubs, and 
heralded in the streets, that the great states¬ 
man of France was ilL 

All Paris sympathized with the sufferings of 
this strong and most gifted man. His house 
in the Chaussee d’Antin was besieged by people, 
who blocked up the street that no carriage 
might disturb the rest of their idol. The Jacobin 
club sent its president at the head of a depu¬ 
tation, to express the profound sympathy of 
that body. Robespierre, who always went with 
the current, was found in the sick-room. The 
king sent every day to inquire after his health. 

The great man was ill, but fully conscious of 
all the homage that surrounded him. He yet 
. believed himself invincible, and gloried in ail 
' these evidences of popularity. He was accused 
. of giving stage effect-to his sick bed. It may 
be that he did, for no man knew better how to 
. appeal to the senses of an audience—and he 
s did not believe himself to be dying. 

One day, when the street was choked up with 
anxious inquirers, a swarthy dwarf was Been 
. among the crowd, striving to escape observa- 
, tion, but making constant progress toward the 
, door of Mirabeau’s dwelling. He reached it 
. at last, and finding a servant on the threshold 
: patiently answering the anxious questions put 
2 to him regarding the state of his master, waited 
* quietly till the man should recognize him. 

“Is it, possible to see Mirabeau?” 

'•“What, you?” 

• “Is he ill—very ill? I come from one who 
.Wishes to know the truth.” 

“ I know; your mistress is his friend. There 
. .can be no harm in saying to her that he is ill, 
'.but not so hopeless as his worshipers think. 
Their terrors but inorease his popularity. She 
twill understand.” 

The dwarf did understand that his enemy 
was in no immediate danger, and might, pro¬ 
bably would, recover. This only made him the 
more resolute to gain access to the great man. 

“1 have a message,” he said; “not from the 
lady you think of, but from one so high that 1 
dare not speak her name.” 

“ A message ? But so many messages is come, 
that I cannot even listen to them. Such adula¬ 
tion would drive a healthy man mad. 1 oan 
take no message.” 


Zamora motioned for the men to stoop, and 
whispered, 

“Not if it were fromhpr majesty, the queen?” 

The man looked oautiously around. There 
was danger in.the queen’s name, which he 
could appreciate. 

“Step in, step ini I will speak to you when 
the crowd grows less. Sit down and wait. 
From the Tuiieriea—did you say that? Speak 
low, there is danger in it.” 

The dwarf nodded his head, put a finger to 
his lip, and sat down in the entrance-hall, 
close by the house-statue, which he resembled 
so well. The man had Been Zamara frequently 
at the house before, .and had no hesitation in 
speaking freely to him* 

“The truth is,” he said, confidentially, “our 
count has overworked himself. Spoke five 
times in one day. Think of it I And this is a 
good time to learn how warmly the people re¬ 
gard him. Do not expect him to get well all 
at once—he is not fool enough for that; but, 
after a little, his enemies will find him thun¬ 
dering at them from hiB place again. We do 
not intend to die just yet; his friends compre¬ 
hend it all. A* for the rest of them, why, of 
oourse, for them he ia dying.” 

“ Then he is well enough to be told that I 
have a message for him from the queen—1 
have brought such things before.” 

“ I will take the message.” 

“No, 1 must give it into his own hands. 
Suoli were my orders. Ask if he will admit a 
messenger from her majesty—that is all I 
desire.” 

“ I will go; but listen how they are swaifm- 
ing against the door again. Was ever a man 
so beloved?” 

Zamara saw the servant depart with a quiet 
countenance; but the moment he was gone, an 
evil expression broke into his eyes, and a smile 
crept aoross his lip*, 

“So he would make fresh popularity for 
himself out of this. Well, he shall. This ill¬ 
ness, which is half feigned, shall make him 
immortal.” 

The servant came book, and motioned the 
dwarf to follow him. They mounted a broad 
stair-case, up which heavy balustrades of 
carved oak wound to the roof, and, opening a 
door at the first landing, led the way through 
an ante-room, in which several persons were 
waiting, into a state-chamber, hung * ith crim¬ 
son silk, with a thick Persian carpet on the 
center of a polished oak floor. On this carpet 
a great, high-posted bedstead stood, curtained 
with red, like the windows, on which Mirabeau 
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Jay, as it were, bathed in the twilight of a 
warm subset. 

A pile of snow-white pillows were under the 
sicjt man’s head, lifting him to a half-sitting 
posture. The linen that cohered his bosom 
fell apart at the node, leaving his throat free, 
and lending a picturesque effect to hie ehest 
and shoulders. 

Some loose papers lay upon the counterpane 
near his hand, as if he had been reading, and 
just laid them down. 

“What, is it you, manikin?” said the sick 
man, with & good-natured smile. “I thought 
wise people had done trusting you long ago. 
Wh&t is it*—about the person who sent you? 
There rauBt be some mistake, I think. Come 
close to the bed; and speak low* 1 ’ 

The dwarf came up smiling, and with a 
str&ngq glimmer in his eyes. 

“ The queen, through the young person you 
know of, sent for me this morning, gave me 
this ring from her pwn finger, bade me bring 
it to you, and say that, for her sake, she in¬ 
sisted you would wear it, and for the sake of 
France you must hasten to be well. 11 

“ Are those her very words?” demanded 
Mirabeau. 

“Her very words,” answered the dwarf, en¬ 
joying malicions pleasure in the siok man’s 
excitement. 

“ And nothing more?” 

“She said yon would recognise the ring!” 

“Give it me! Give it me!” 

That dusky hand trembled a little as it 
reached forth the ring. Mirabeau took it 
eagerly and examined the design. 

“Yes, my lips touched it onoe. I recognize 
it,” he said, with the exaltation of a man whose 
brain is already surcharged. 

“ The design was emblematical, she said. A 
serpent, strong and wise, enfolding this em¬ 
blem of royalty, the green beetle, was buried 
with some monarch thousands of years ago,” 
said the dwarf. 

Mirabeau laid the ring on the bed and closed 
his eyes. The excitement had been too much 
for him. 

Zamara^lrew back and waited. Until that 
ring was upon Mirabeau’s band his errand was 
but half done. 

• After an interval of some minutes, Mirabeau 
\nrned a little on the pillows and opened his 
eyes. 

“Ah, I remember!” he said. “You brought 
me a' ring, and were telling me something about 
it. 1 am a little weary now, but in time her 
wprds will all oome back to me, like old wine, 


and give me strength. Tell her this, and say 
that 1 only crave life that it may be devoted to 
her and hers. Ha! 1 have been wandering— 
this is no message to send. You have but to 
give her highness my thanks—understand that, 
Mirabeau’s thanks, and nothing more.” 

“ Her majesty bade me bring her word that 
I had seen the ring on your finger, Count Mira¬ 
beau. Shall I say that you were too weak and 
had no atrength to put it on ?” 

“ What, 1 so far gone that I cannot thrust a 
ring on my finger. Where is the serpent? Oh, 
here!” 

Even the little finger of that large, white 
hand was too full for the ring, and he forced 
it over the joint with violence, * The keen eyes 
of the dwarf were upon him. He saw the head 
crest itself, a single flash of the ruby tongue, 
and then the ring was twisted to its place: but 
juBt above the joint was a scarcely perceptible 
speck of blue. 

“It is small and pains me a little,” said 
Mirabeau; “take it off! To-morrow I will try 
it on the other hand. “Take it off, I say!” 

The dwarf took the hand in his, grasped the 
beetle by its sides, and drew away the ring 
with a slow, cautious movement. His hand 
did not tremble, but the locked firmness of his 
features betrayed the foroe he put upon kin 
nerves. 

“Lay it in that casket on the console,” said 
the sick man, faintly, “and call my doctor 
from the next room.” 

As he spoke, the sick man’s head fell back 
upon the pillow, his arms settled down, all 
feeling fled from his limbs, and his breathing 
became heavy and quick, as if the heart were 
struggling in mortal agony. A cry of real 
terror broke from the dwarf. Half a dozen 
persons, who waited in the ante-room, rushed 
into the chamber, but it was only to see a dead 
man lying under those crimson shadows. 

The woorara leaves no 9igns, Zamara knew 
that, and remained quiet, while the physician 
stood horror-strioken over all that remained of 
his patient. When the tumult subsided a little, 
he stole out with the ring grasped cautiously 
in his hand. 

“How did you find him?” questioned a 
woman, standing by the door, in a low voice, 
as the dwarf went out. “How is Mirqbeau? 
The man told me you had been admitted. Is 
he better? Will he live?” 

The woman’s face was pale and locked; her 
voice shook with fear as she asked these ques¬ 
tions. A flash of dusky red Bhot athwart the 
Indian’s face, her anguish was sweet to his 
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ear. He opened his hand and displayed the 
ring. 

“ He sent yon this, and bade yon wear it for 
his sake. Mirabean is dead!” 

That wretched woman snatched at the ring, 
thrust it on her finger, and covered it with 
passionate kisses, as she cried out in wild an¬ 
guish, 

**Mirabeau is dead! Mirabean is dead!” 

He waited to see her fall; but the poison had 
exhausted itself on one life, or she bad failed 
to touoh the spring. 

“ Fool that I was,” he muttered, gliding out 
of the crowd, while the sad cry rose from lip 
to lip, 

“ Mirabeau is dead!” 

CHAPTER XXI. 

WmiK Mirabeau died, constitutional mon¬ 
archy in France lost its strongest support. 
Slowly, but with steady persistence, Robes¬ 
pierre assumed the place which he oould only 
fill with the iron pertinacity of a fixed pur¬ 
pose. From the hour that his voice became 
potent in the National Assembly, commenced 
the fearful rush with which the nation hurled 
itself into anarchy, assassination, atheism, and 
such other fearful crimes as history shrinks 
from recording. Then legislation itself be¬ 
came anarchy, constitutions were made, rent 
to atoms, trampled under foot, and made over 
again in solemn mockery, while the nation 
plunged on, dragging the king from his palace 
to a prison, and from thenoe to the scaffold, 
sweeping the prisons of human life, and de¬ 
luging the streets with blood, till it plunged, 
like a wild beast, maddened with the blood of 
its own kind, into the Reign of Terror, of 
which Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, were 
the high priests. 

Fearful waB the work which three years had 
done. The king and half his court had been 
swept into untimely graves; the horrors of the 
guillotine, which thrilled the community at 
first, had degenerated into a popular amuse¬ 
ment, at which the w.omen held high carnival, 
and gossiped, joked, brought their knitting, 
and worked that no time might be lost while 
the axe was sharpening. If there was a mo¬ 
ment's silence, when sojne ghastly head fell 
into the basket, it was instantly atoned for by 
imprecations, or coarse laughter; the heads¬ 
man had no longer power to keep their atten¬ 
tion. He did not give them variety enough; 
to them murder had lost its awful fascination. 
The nobility had perished, or fled, and plebeian 


executions had become'grossly common. In 
their gross depravity they demanded new ex¬ 
citements. Robespierre, whose genius was 
sombre and cruel, sought to appease them with 
another royal head; this might sharpen the 
palled appetite of the crowd. The sight of a 
beaufeifhl woman on the scaffold—a queen, and 
the daughter of an empress, awoke something 
of the old blood-thirsty enthusiasm. Robes¬ 
pierre’s waning popularity kindled up again; 
so he offered another noble princess to the 
populace, the angelic Elizabeth. These two 
beautiful women went to the scaffold in a cart, 
with cords girding their white wrists, each 
with her beautifal hair shorn close by the 
hangman’s scissors. 

But even this was not terrible enough—the 
people demanded something new. The clamor 
found Robespierre helpless. He had talked 
wildly of liberty till there was nothing more 
to be said. His ingenuity had exhausted itself 
in giving new horrors to death: and all he 
ceuld offer was a repetition of the old atroci¬ 
ties, which had ceased even to interest the 
crowd. Always frugal and austere in his 
habits, this man had no small vioes, and looked 
with scorn upon those who had. In his weird 
patriotism the man was sincere, but the people 
began to look upon his austerity as a rebuke. 

Now, sweeping across his bloody path, came 
the Herbertists, so fearfully depraved, that the 
Jacobins shrunk away from them, appalled by 
the mingled blasphemy and jest with which 
they excited the people to new excesses. These 
men laid theiT ensanguined bands upon the 
very altar of God, ’ upheaving it flrom their 
midst, and gave a zest tn crime by adding sac¬ 
rilege* to murder. Under this party the cross 
fell from the summits of the churches, cruci¬ 
fixes and chalices were melted into coin. Re- 
; lies, hitherto held sacred, were trampled under 
i foot in contempt, burnt, destroyed, and despised, 
i Church bells no longer called the people to wur- 
! ship, but fed the musketry of the soldiers, 

! and the cannon turned against the enemies of 
FrOnoe. Holy crosses Were taken down from 
the oemeteries, and statues of sleep, in the form 
of voluptuous women, rested in fheir place. 
Elegance, and even decency, were banished. 
Guillotines became an object of fftshion and of 
| jest; children played with them as toys, wome* 

I wore them in their ears and on their bosom/ 
Atheism, coarseness, and immorality, were 
liberty and equality. This reign of reason 
was even more revolting than the reign 
terror. It turned religion and death itself 
into a burlesque. The church of Notre Dtito* 
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ww 9 bow called The Temple of Reason, and 
stripped of its sacred ohafaoter. On its holy 
altar was enthroned the Goddess of Reason, a 
living, shameless woman, clad m the scant 
robes of ancient Greece, with the red cap on 
her head. From the very altar of Christ this 
living goddess was carried by four men. into 
the Assembly,: surrounded by a band of white* 
robed dancing girls, crowned with roses; and, 
seated by the president, Louison Brisot re¬ 
ceived the homage of a goddess. Bishops, 
vicars, and cores, laid crosses and rings at 
her feet, and, with the red eap on their heads, 
joined in a hymn chanted to the honor of the 
new divinity. 

During this ceremony a few stood aloof, filled 
with abhorrence and contempt Among these 
were Robespierre, and the youthful St Just, 
men whose very faults lifted them infinitely 
above any participation in a scene so de* 
grading. They oonld be cruel; but with one, 
at least, it was under the honest conviction 
that by cruelty alone the country could be 
saved. To these men, relentless in their pa¬ 
triotism, but pure in their lives, sacrilege and 
blasphemy had no charm. They turned from 
it with a firm resolution of redeeming the na* 
tion from the utter degradation that had fallen 
upon it. 

The hour of contest come, and the worshipers 
of reason triumphed. Louison Brisot, the em¬ 
bodiment of a sacrilegious idea, found herself 
more powerful than Robespierre. Herbert was 
her slave. She had but to lift her hand to set 
the guillotine at work—a glance of her eye 
was enough to select the victim. Among the 
first was Madame Du Barry, whose cries of 
distress reached her room 8S the tumbrel bore 
her to the place of execution. The poor woman 
had concealed herself; but one day Zamara 
was seen to whisper to the Goddess of Reason 
in the gallery of thd Assembly. The next day 
came those cries of distress from the street, 
where a woman was going to execution, among 
the laughter and jeers of the people. 

In vain Robespierre and his party stemmed 
the tide of atheism, which the nation received 
with avffiity. In vain he had brought the 
queen to the soaffold; the gloom of bis reign 
bad been complete—not even a royal execution' 
could interest them now. In vain he got up 
a counter-festival, dedicated to the Supreme 
Being. The grounds of the Tuileries were 
crowded to hear his oration, the symphony 
%nd the ode; but none of these things were 
new to the people of France, and they turned 
with greater seat to the orgies, the songs, and 


dancing handmaidens, which gave eclat and 
novelty to the Goddess ef Reason. 

At last came a fearful struggle, where the 
two parties fought like gladiators, hand to 
hand, each for its life, and Robespierre fell. 
That night he was put under arrest, the next 
daf the man so feared, so hated, lay wounded 
and helpless in the hands of his enemies, almfbst 
dead, and yet condemned to die. 

With him were twenty-two others who had 
been identified with his cruel policy, and had 
partaken of his power, all arraigned before 
the tribunal, and certain of their doom. 

Among these was a man scarcely yet beyond 
his first youth, whom even his enemies looked 
upon almost with compassion, for the strange, 
sad beauty of his face, the calm dignity of his 
manner, impressed even those murderous men 
with a wish to save him. They knew that in¬ 
tense love of eountry, a sublime thirst for 
liberty as it can never exist on this earth, had 
possessed this man, till he deemed no act too 
cruel, no sacrifice too great for the freedom of 
his fellow-men. But they knew also that the 
death he had been so ready to inflict be was 
prepared to endure. Those features, perfect as 
the inspirations of Grecian sculpture, scarcely 
changed from their grave, almost feminine ex¬ 
pression, when sentence of death was passed 
upon him. His large, gray eyes gazed calmly 
out from the shadow of their long lashes, and 
around the perfect month came an expression 
of firm endurance; but with all this, it seemed 
impossible to believe that a man of such gentle 
presence would die with more courage than 
Danton or Robespierre was capable of feeling. 
. When asked if he had anything to say, a 
ftiint smile quivered around the young man’s 
mouth, and he answered, 

««Nothing! Why should he protest against 
an inevitable fate, or eheok the swift vengeanee 
of his enemies. They were about to give him 
th8t for which he had striven so long in vain— 
true liberty!” 

With these words St. Just retired among 
| those already condemned, and waited patiently 
[ fbrTils doom. But all at once his firmness was 
! sorely shaken; for a fair, young woman entered 
i the tribunal, pale as death, and searching the 
! faces around her with looks of wild, pathetic 
! entreaty. The condemned prisoners stood in 
! a group in one corner of the room. She saw 
| St* Just among them, and uttering a faint cry, 
f made her way toward him; but the young man 
| put out both bands to warn her away, and 
| turned his face aside, that no one might see 
t the anguish that convulsed it. 
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Adela stood still in the midst of. her hus¬ 
band’s enemies, struck dumb in the ories of 
her anguish by this denial of her. 

“What is this ? Who is the Woman who dares 
to intrude on our deliberations,” cried the 
president, rising fiercely from his seat. 

Adela opened her white lips to speak. The 
words, “I am lus wife,’.’ trembled upon them 
unuttered; for a voice she had never disobeyed 
reached her in a firm, low undertone, 

“ Keep silence! I am condemned!” 

She was silent, and stood there in the midst 
of the tribunal, white and cold as a statue. 

All at once, there was a oommotion in the 
gallery, where a female, in a light, Grecian 
dress, with the blood-red oap of liberty on her 
head, started up, and leaning ever, that all the 
tribunal might see her, oalled out, 

“ CUoyml Behold the messenger who carried 
letters from the arch traitor, Mirabean,.to the 
widow C&pet. 1 charge her. with it. She is a 
Royalist, au enemy to the nation If* 

The speaker was Louison Briaot, theGoddess 
of Reason, and exhibited herself every day at 
the. tribunal, or in the convention. 

“ If you ask proof, it is here. Patriot Zaxnara 
has already given one base aristocrat to this 
tribunal. It was he who. pointed out the 
hiding-place of Du Barry. Now, his evidence 
will confound another. Let her go among the 
condemned. You have no woman in the batch 
to day, which is an insult to the sex. Let her 
die with the rest.” 

Adala's wild, white faoe was uplifted to the 
woman while she was hurling those oruel words 
at the tribunal. All at once she comprehended 
that her husband was condemned to die, that, 
her terrible enemy was demanding that she 
should go with him to the scaffold. A bright 
illumination swept over her faoe, the power of 
speech came back to her lips. She took a step 
ox two forward, drawing nearer the tribunal. 

“It is true,” she said. “I did carry letters 
from Count Mirabe&u to the queen. They both 
trusted me, and I was faithful*. It needs no 
witnesses—I confess it.” 

“She confesses! She confesses! Put her 
with the condemned 1” 

Adela walked firmly across the room, and 
placed herself by the side of St. Just, who turned 
his eyes upon her in* mournful reproach, but 
did not speak. Perhaps there was some gleam 
of comfort in the idea that she would go with 
him into eternity. ' - . 

Condemnation and death followed each other 
closely in those days. Less than twenty-four 
hours after the Jacobins were sent from the 


revolutionary tribunal, they were orowded into 
carte, surrounded by a triple guard, and drag¬ 
ged through multitudes that lined the streets 
from the Conciergerie to the Plaoe de la Revo¬ 
lution. In this crowded tumbrel Robespierre 
was the most conspicuous and the most hated. 
Shouts and curses were hurled upon him by 
men, women, find even little ohildren. Under 
this storm of detestation for one man the others 
passed on almost unnoticed. 

In that crowded cart was one woman, seated 
next to St. Just. She leaned upon him for the 
support which his shackled hands had no power 
to give, and, with her soft eyes lifted to his, 
encouraged him with faint, wan -smiles, inex¬ 
pressibly pathetic. 

“We shall be together, my beloved. It is 
only a minute, and you will claim me again,” 
she whispered, as the roar of the multitude 
passed over them unheeded. 

He strained at the cords that bound him with 
a wild desire to clasp her to his heart, and 
fight for her young life. 

“Be patient,” she said, grieved by the 
smothered fire in his eyes. “Is it for me you 
rebel? Ahl if you only knew how much worse 
life would be without you, this little minute of 
path would be nothing.” 

“Oh, my God! I was prepared for every¬ 
thing but this, my poor lamb \ Thai I should, 
myself, bring you to the slaughter 1” 

“ But for that I should have been a coward. 
Ah! the cart stops! Let me go first I can 
bear anything but the—the widowhood of a 
moment” 

“Yes, my beloved, you shall go first. I will 
fellow you, and find an angel waiting. Hush! 
No more! Your words nnman me*” 

“ Hark 1 What is that ?” she whispered, shud¬ 
dering. 

“Do not look up; lean closer to me.” 

His words were drowned by a fierce howl of 
mingled delight and execration, that went thun¬ 
dering from the Place de la Revolution down 
the streets of Paris. The head of Robespierre 
had fallen. 

A fair, young creature, robed in white, came 
next upon the soaffbld, and disappeared amid 
the dead silence of the multitude. Those who 
looked upon St. Just, after she was lifted from 
the cart, saw that his head drooped low upon 
his breast, and that a shiver of terrible anguish 
shook his frame: then a sublime courage took 
possession of him, he mounted the scaffold with 
a firm step, and died with unswerving frith in 
the opinions that had brought him there, 
t * tab xinx 
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“6 0D. WILL 

BT XATHARi; 

“Don’t cry, Nellie,” said a piping little 
Toice. “You know what mamma told us the 
night she died. 4 God will provide,’ she said. 

I ain't a bit hungry: indeed, indeed I ain’t.” 

It was Saturday night—a wild, bitter winter 
night. The wind rattled at the loose case¬ 
ment, and roared down the fireless chimney. 
The two orphans had eaten Nothing all day, 
and there was not a cent in the house. From 
earliest dawn, the eldest had been sewing at a 
bit of piece-work for a clothing-store, in hopes 
to complete it before night; but now, when 
dusk had come, and the task was still un¬ 
finished, her brave heart had given way, and 
letting the waistcoat fall into her lap, she had 
burst into despairing tears. 

Nellie Thorndike and her little, six-year-old 
sister, Anne, were the children of a clergy¬ 
man, who had worn himself out in the service 
of his Master, in an obscure country district. 
His wife had soon followed him to the grave, 
broken-hearted, leaving their orphan offspring 
alone and friendless, in the great city to which 
she had come, in hopes to earn a living by 
giving lessons in music. For awhile Nellie 
had fought bravely to keep the wolf from the 
door. But as her needle was her only resource,' 
the battle had gone steadily against her. First, 
one comfort had to be given up, and then an¬ 
other; no fire had been kept, though winter 
had come; very often the sisters had gone 
supperless to bed. To-day they had eaten 
nothing. The last crust, the last penny were 
gone. No wonder Nellie had broken down! 
Even at seventeen, when hope is still high, 
there can be such a thing as despair. 

But she rallied at her little sister's words. 
Hastily brushing the tears from her eyes, she 
took the child in her arms, and kissed her 
vehemently. 

“I know! 1 know!” she said. “Ihavebeen 
weak and wioked. Yes, darling! God will 
provide.” 

“And don’t yon remember,” said Annie, 
nestling to her sister’s heart, ‘‘that verse in 
the Bible, about never seeing the righteous! 
forsaken, or their seed begging bread ? Mother 
nsed to give it to me to learn by heart.” 

She was interrupted by a loud, imperative 
knocking at the door. ] 


PROVIDE.” 

NX STANLEY. 

“Hark! What was that?” she cried, in a 
frightened whisper. 

Nellie started to her feet, bu} still held the 
child. She was pale, and trembled, and had 
a wild look, as of one hunted to death. 

“It is the landlady,” she said. “I promised 
; to pay the rent to-night: and I had forgot. 
But I haven’t a penny. What shall we do? She 
: will turn us out into the streets.” 

“Oh! not to-night, not to-night!” cried Anne, 
convulsively clutching her sister. “Just listen 
to the storm.” 

The danger roused Nellie, as danger always 
rouses the brave. Her eyes kindled. Her frail 
form aeemed to grow taller. 

“She won’t dare to do it. She cannot be so 
cruel,” she said. Yet she hardly believed her 
own words; “But I must go and open the 
door.” 

She put Anne down as Bhe spoke. The child 
followed, clinging to her skirts. 

The knocking, by this time, had become 
almost furious. Nellie unbolted the door, and 
stood there, with a fast-beating heart, but 
outwardly calm. Brave, noble girl! 

It was, as she had expected, the landlady. 
But, to her surprise, no angry countenance 
met Nellie’s gaxe. The new comer was in a 
flurry of apparently pleasurable excitement. 

“Oh, Miss!” she oried, raising her hands, 
as if in admiration, “ such a carriage as is at 
the door—with a footman as well, Miss.” She 
spoke in short, gasping sentences, evidently 
out of breath with her haste. “They are ask¬ 
ing for yju, Miss. Miss Nellie Thorndike and 
her sister! There’s such a grand old lady in 
the carriage. With such beautiful white hair. 
Such a dress!” And the hands went up again, 
“they’re coming up stairs themselves to see 
you. I’ve just run ahead-” 

At this point, the landlady’s exclamations 
were cut short by a tall footman, who uncere¬ 
moniously pushed her aside, making way for 
the most wonderful vision, in the shape of an 
old lady, that Nellie had ever conceived of, 
muoh less beheld. So stately and ,grand, and 
yet so sweet-looking withal, and dressed so 
magnificently! If she had been a fairy god¬ 
mother she could not have overpowered poor 
Nellie more! 
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A MEMORY.—RED RIDING-HOOD. 


“It is! It is!” cried this apparition, as soon 
as she saw Nellie. “You have my dear brother’s 
eyes, and your mother's sweet mouth. Oh! my 
darlings! that you shouldiiaye eojne, to tlusl” 
As she spoke, sho looked around the bare, 
wintry room, and then clasping the orphans 
in her arms, sobbed aloud. 

“I am your aunt, my dears,” she resumed, 
directly. “Your father's only sister. Have 
you never heard him talk of sister Anne? One 
of you is name* after me. It is you, is it, you 
darling?” and she kissed first Anne, and then 
Nellie, holding them, by turns, at arm’s length, 
and passionately regarding them. “A widow, 
a childless widow now, living these many years 
away off in China, till I lost my dear husband,. 


when I came home to find all trace of you gone. 
We have searched everywhere for you. But 
it was not till to-day that I came on your track. 
Thank Oed!—I have/ound you at last! You 
must come and live with me, to take the place 
of those. I have lost. The carriage is at the 
door. What a happy, happy day!” 

That night, as Anne nestled to her sister’s 
arms, after the orphans had gone to bed, in 
the grand mansion to which their aunt carried 
them, she whispered, “Wasn't I right, Nellie, 
dear? Didn't mother tell the truth? Yes! 
God will provide.” 

And Nellie murmured, amid happy, thankful 
tears, clasping Anne closer to her heart, “ Yes, 
darling, Gqd will Provide.” 






A MEMORY. 

BY UK8. B1LIN A. HANYILL1. 


Os! little feet, whose patter sweet 
Grew hushed one bleak December £ 

Oh! little hands, and shining bauds 
Of sunlight caught from Eden lands— 

Ours ever to remember! 

Oh! winsome fhce. theft added grace 
To its bright, golden framing, 

Within the door, ah! nevermore, 

The sun shall glint her tresses o’er— 

She's past our hearth reclaiming. 

Oue Wintry day, our little May 
Closed her blue eyes in slumber, 

When scarce six yean of smiles end tests—' 
To us so fraught with hopes and fears— 

Her tender life did number; 

And ne'er again to Joy or pain 
Onr darling doth awaken; 

The fairest of all earthly flowers, 

The little opening bad of oars. 

The loving sod hath taken. 


Up handshkll guide her to ssy side 
‘ 'Till I wflk through Death's portal ; 
But she will be a star to me, 

To guide me o'er life’s treacherous sea 
To where Joy Is immortal. 

• This hope is near to Mess end cheer. 
When sorrpw doth oppress me". 

It gives new zest unto my breast, 

And such a peaceful sense of rest— 
God's love doth sorely bless me. 

Oh, joyful day! when baby May, 
Grown woadrdos fair and saintly. 
Shall clasp my hand in Eden land. 
Beside my own her feet shall stand. 

Ah, me! it is but faintly 
My pen can speak—its touch is weak 
To paint the radiant vision; 

God 1 oyer mo so, soon I shall go 
Prom out this dreary world of woe> 

To her in lands Elyslan. 


BED 3IDING-H0 0 t>. 

BY &IOHABD BRJNLEY. 


Cool and dark the shadows glimmered 
In the gloomy, grim old wood. 

Where with careless, lingering footsteps, 
Wandered fair Bed lUding^Hood, 

Dark the shadows grew and dimmer. 
While the gray wolf by her aids 

Promised—low and treach’rous pleading— 
That no harm should her betide. 

Beat her pulsef swift and strangely. 
Fluttered ftwt Her trusting heart; 

Yet she told him all her errand 
Ere at last they tamed to pert. 


Well we know the tragic ending 
Of the simple, sad old tala; 

How, for once, in ffcbry stories 
Evil projects did not fell. 

Not all wdlree are dead and buried. 
Nor all maidens y iaer grown; 

Many hearts still flatter strangely 
At a specious pleading tone. 

Therefore, linger not to listen 
When your path by wolves is crostj 

Bt you deaf unto the pleading— 

She who hesitates is lost. 
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Our first engraving shows two costumes ex¬ 
actly of the same make, but of different mate¬ 
rial, seen one at the back, and one at the front. 
The first has the round skirt, waist, and sleeves, 
made of light gray mohair or cashmere, only 
the front gored, the rest of the skirt plain, and 
not more than three yards and a half in width; 
this if trimmed with a Scotch plaid poplin or 
serge above the hem, to which is added a twisted 
worsted.,or knotted fringe. The bodice, with 
square basque, slit open behind, is trimmed 
with a narrower plaid border; the same trim¬ 
ming simulates a low, square-cut bodice, with 


the fringe to match. The coat-sleeves have 
bahds without fringe. The mantle is quite ori¬ 
ginal. It is a sort of double scarf, forming 
points behind, falling very low at the back, and 
is fastened on one side to the left shoulder, on 
the other to the right hip, with bows and long 
streaming ends. This is made entirely of the 
Scotch plaid, trimmed with fringe to match: 
five yards of the gray cashmere, or six of 
mohair will be required. The cashmere oan 
be bought from eighty-seven and a half cents 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard: 
very good at one dollar, or one dollar and ten 
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oents per yard. Of the plaid, about five yards buttons, but as they are very expensive, the 
Of double fold, or eight yards of single width: worsted fringe is cheaper and better. 



dart, and the skirt of the basque is plaited 
into the waist, as seen in the second engraving. 
A coat-sleeve, with a deep plaited ruffle, com¬ 
pletes the dress. It may be finished at the 
throat with a collar turned back, as seen in 
No. 1 , or be entirely closed. For winter the f 
latter is preferable. This dress, made of plaid 
costume, same raod'el,'is of ligfif-broWft cash- sack flannel, at seventy-five cents per yard, 
irtetre, with mantle and trimmings of fwo Shades would be both warm and pretty: about twelver 
darker brown cashmere. This model has drop yards would be required. It would also look 


We give this month, first, a comfortable 
morning-dress for the winter, which for every¬ 
day wear may be readily remodeled from an 
old ungored merino. The first engraving gives 
the front view, and the skirt is straight and 
full without gores, laid in deep plaits, which 
are fastened (all the length from the waist to 
the bottom) upon a lining of muslin. The 
waist is cut like a basque in front with one 


can be had at any price from fifty cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents the yard. The second 
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well in black alpaca, such as can be bought 
for fifty «ent8 the yard. 

For those who wear dark calioo dresses 
about household dutibs, we give a very pretty 
and simple design. It is Cut all together from 
the neck down, as much as possible like a sack 
' night-dress, only a little fuller in the skirt. A 
six-inch ruffle, slightly full, put on the bottom 
of the skirt, headed by three rows of alpaca 
braid, or narrow strips of calico stitched on. 
Add the braid or calico strips around the 
armholes at the wrists, and arrange them per¬ 
pendicularly around the throat, as seen in the 
figure. The dress is to be belted in at the 
waist, and the bow and ends may be added at 
pleasure. To make the dress warmer for win¬ 
ter, we suggest lining it all through with a 
cheaper calico, or colored Silesia. 

Next is a winter toilet for a little girl from 
seven to ten years old. Plaid or plain serges 
are to be very much used this coming winter 
for children and Misses. The plaid ones are 



very gay, and make charming toilets for chil¬ 
dren, and can be bought from fifty cents up to 
two dollars per yard: quite a good quality at 
seventy-five cents a yard. Also changeable 
green and blues. A new green, called “Scara- 
bee,” is very stylish. Our design is of this 
latter color, and simply made with two skirts, 
Olily gored in fronts and the upper-skirt almost 
as long as the under one: one row of black 
velvet ribbon. Waist plain, with coat-sleeves. 
Over this is worn a short cape, with a hood. 
Vol. LVIII.—30 


The cape crosses in front, and the long tabs 
tie behind, being drawn through the middle of 
the cape, which is left open from the bottom 
of the hood to the bottom of the cape, being 
trimmed down the middle. At the bottom it 
is fastened with a button and button-hole; 
striped or plaid woolen stockings are to be 
worn with this dress, and it will be found to 
be very warm and comfortable for winter wear. 

We give, now, an out-of-dooi; frock for a boy 
from two to four years old. It may be made 
of merino, plaid cloth, serge, or poplin, for 



any of these materials are suitable for a boy of 
that age. Large black and white plaid flannel, 
or serge, makes a very stylish suit, trimmed 
with black velvet, silk, or cloth. The skirt is 
perfectly plain, full, and box-plaited on at the 
waist, which is also plain, but double-breasted. 
A leather belt and buckle ut the waist is more- 
stylish than one of the material. Trim the? 
frock after the design, either with the velvet, 
ribbon, alpaca braid, or bands of black cloth, 
which bands may be pinked out or stitched.on 
with the machine with white silk. The latter- 
trimming would be both pretty and very inex¬ 
pensive. 

We conclude with a loose jacket for ladies,. 



giving both a front and back view. No out- 
of-door garment is more useful at this seaspn 
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SPRAYS I N* RAISED BMBR/OIDSRY. 




These Sprays arc worked in point de poste ( 

and satin stitch. They arc either appiiqued j 
upon ribt>on for cravat-ends, or worked upon ! 

muslin for the same purpose. As many sprays * 


than a warm jacket, which may be ma ? of 
cloth, velveteen, velvet, or of the material of 
which the walking-suit is made. Of clotty the 
two lengths and enough for the sleeves ia *11 
the material required, with some pieces of black 
velvet for the rolling-collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
Most ladies have such pieces of velvet, which 
can thus be brought into use. If the velvet is 
creased or marked, by steaming it overshot 
iron all tho marks will disappear. Any basque 
pattern will do to cut out this jacket by, mly 
observing to allow the fronts at least three 
inches wider, as it is double-breasted. 



are worked as are found required to ctver 
about three inches of the erwvwt-ends. If the 
sprays are placed tipon ribbon, the ends of the 

ribbon must be fringed out. 


BORDERS EMBROIDERED IN POINT RUSSE. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 



These Borders are suitable for ornament¬ 
ing bodices, jackets, capes^children’s clothes, 
aprons, etc. Tney are worked on white or 
colored cashmere, or any other woolen mate¬ 
rial, with purse-silk and moss wool of the same 



; or any other contrasting color, partly in point 
Kus.se, partly in knotted stitch. They can 
! also be worked on pique or cambric; the em¬ 
broidery is then worked with black silk Qr rqd 
cotton. 
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MAT FOR GLASSES, ETC., IN KNOTTED WORK. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



This Mat, which i? smaller than full size in 
No. 1, is worked with white cotton cord in tho 
manner seen in No. 2. Take a piece of cord 
one yard and twenty-four inches long, make a 
loop in the middle part of it. Work with one 
end of the cord twelve button-hole stitch loops 


into the middle loop, draw the loop tight to¬ 
gether,' leaving ifc^ of the size seen in No. 2. 
Then continue to work one button-hole stitch 
loop intd every loop of the preceding round, 
working kt the same time over the second end 
of the cord; work in this round four times at 
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HOME WRAPPER. 


T 


regular intervals two button-bole stitch loops 
into one loop of the preoeding round. These 
increasing are repeated in the following 
rounds, which 'are worked^like the second 
round. When the piece of cord is used, sew 


on a new piece as neat as possible. When the 
mat is sufficiently large, work with the same 
piece of cord a round of scallops from illustra¬ 
tion No. 1. Similar mats cap be froTked with 
thicker cord, or with twine for hearth-rugs. 


HOME WRAPPER. 

BT BUILT H. HAT. 




We give this pretty ^wrapper entire. For 
winter wear, we would,suggest that it be made 
of colored flannel: either of one color, and 
trimmed with black yelvet ribbon, or of plaid 
flannel. The one-colored flannel comes in 
single width, at from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per yard: the plaid flannel usually in i 
double width, at from one dollar and twenty- 
five to one dollar and fifty cents per yard. j 
Six yards of the double, or twelve yards of 
the single will be required for the wrapper. ; 
These flannels are easily washed, and look 
well until worn out, especially the plaid ones. 

This Home Wrapper is so simple that it re¬ 
quires no particular description. The only 
essential thing is that the yoke should fit, and 


the length be right. For the fronts, one single 
width, with a small, gore, will make enough 
fullness; for the back, three full widths, slightly 
gored (or plaited) at tile side-seams. 

On the next page we give the diagram. It 
consists of three pieces, viz: * 

No. 1. Half of Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 8 . Sleeve. 

We give, also, marked on each piece, the 
length. This, of coflrse, is for a woman of the 
ordinary size. is hardly necessary, how¬ 
ever, to have these lengths. All that is really 
required is Ao know the length of the person 
from.the yoke. No two women, indeed, are of 
exactly the same height. We need only add. 
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that, before cutting into your stuff, you bad J Fit these patterns carefully on the person, and 
better make your patterns, by enlarging these $ when thqy are exactly right, then cut your stuff 
diagrams, using old newspapers, or any other s by the pattern. In ibis' way you will avoid all 
paper that can be put to no other purpose, t mistakes. I 71 * 
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GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE. 


beyond. The latter is ornamented from No. 2 
with^point IjLusse stitches of red purse-silk, and 
at tl|e Openings with button-hole stitches of 
similar silt, frhich fasten at £he same time the 
strip of cloth. On the other part of the case 
fasten from No. 3 different pockets of cloth, 


Tins Dressing-Case will be found very useful \ 

for travelers. It consists of v a piece of gray 
cloth, taken doable, ten inches long, eight 
inches and four-fifth9 wide. In'the upper part 
of the case make regular openings from No. Bp 
then fasten a strip of red cloth one inch and 


which are likewise ornamented with strips of 
red cloth and point Basse embroidery. Some 
of these pockets are fastened down on three 
sides and plaited double; others are plain, and 
only sewn down on on^side; they are, more¬ 
over, fastened at the upjier edge by a piece of 
three-fifths wide, which is pinked out and seal- elastic, sewn to the case, as dan. he seen in 
loped on one side underneath the cTfgo of the iTlustratTon. Both parts of the case are joined 
cloth, in suoh a manner that the scallo^eA'side together at the edges; the cake is fastened by 
of the cloth comes about two-fifths of an inch a loop of elastic. 



















EMBROIDERY WATCH-POCKET OF BLUE SILK. 


This Watch-Pocket is made of blue silk, 
plaited for the front part, and ornamented at 
the hack with point Busse embroidery of black 
and white silk. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard, coyer each part 
with'white gauze; then the front part with a 
cross-piece of blue silk, plaited in the manner 
seen in ..illustration; bind it with blue silk 
braid* and line it on the wrong side with 
calico. 

The back part of the pocket is covered with 
silk, which has been ornamented beforehand 
with point Busse embroidery, and li^e it on 
the wrong side with calico. Then sew on the 
bead trimming from illustration, «and fasten 
a. brass ring, covered with blue silk, by means 
of' which the pocket is hung on the bed. An¬ 
other hook fastened from illustration is for the 
watch. 
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This Towel-Back is made of cloth of two 
shades of brown. 

To make the rack, cut first two pieces of card¬ 
board, then two pieces of light-brown cloth. 
One of these parts is ornamented with the 
dark-brown shade by cutting out the pattern 
with a sharp knife, and pasting it on the light 
cloth. Then paste the oloth on one of the two 
pfcees of cardboard, and fasten twe pieces of 
bamboo, which form the stand. Bach branch 
consists of a large and small piece of bamboo, 
taoked together, and tacked on to the card¬ 
board. Then paste the second piece of enrdk 
hoard on to the Btaad, covering it on the wrpng 
side with light-brown cloth. The stand is 
hound all round with brown ribbon one inch 
wide. The binding is fastened with lar^e 
black beads. 

Lastly, sew on some hows of ribbon, and a 
brass ring, by means of which the rack is hung 
on the wall. 


TOWEL-RACK. 







EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL OHIT-OHAT. 

"Peterson” for 1871.—We call attention to the Pros* 
pectus to be found on the last page of the coyer. It is now 
conceded everywhere that “ Peterson” gives more, for the 
money, than any other lady's book, and is, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all Other*, for the times. Other periodicals, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “Peterson” at these rates; 
for we find by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a 
small one. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotempbTary. Our 
fashions, by special arrangement, come to us, tn- Odtamoe of 
all other magazines. Others of the lady's books continually 
publish fashions as new which we have published months 
before. Our patterns , too, art always the most stylish and 
beautiful. We ask a comparison, in this matter, with other 
magazines. To dress with taste, yet economically, to what 
ladies learn from " Peterson.” Our monthly articles, u Every- 
Day Dresses,” etc., are invaluable in this respect. No other 
magazine gives these articles. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1871, to the 
literary department The original stories in “ Peterson” 
have been conceded to be, for years, superior to those to ho 
found in other lady's magaziues. The best of our contri¬ 
butors write exclusively for us. We pay more for literary 
matter than all the rest of the lady’s magazines together. 
We believe we hare made "Peterson" the best of its kind; 
and we are determined to keep it so, no matter at what cost 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a specialty of 
" Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num¬ 
ber, as we do. Our patterns in embroidery, braiding, crochet, 
knitting, etc., etc., are worth two dollars a year alone. Every 
lady can save five times that sum by taking " Peterson,” and 
using the snggestions and patterns in the Work-Table. 

Now it the time to get up clubs. The inducements for next 
year, in the way of premiums, nop unprecedented. Every¬ 
body will subscribe for "Peterson” if Its claims are fairly 
presented. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, 
to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure your 
own copy. Do not lose a moment / 

Stands Unrivaled.— The Battle Creek (Mich.) Journal 
says:—"Peterson’s is certainly the best Lady’s Magazine 
published. It seems to contain everything that is essential 
to a first class monthly of Fashion and Literature, and in 
thede particulars stands uririvaled. Its engravings are rich, 
as are its fashion-plates also. We hardly see how the family 
fireside can do without Peterson.” 

Teh Price of the magnificent premium plate for 1871, to 
persons not subscribers to "Peterson,” will be two dollars. 
As the engraving is copy-righted, it can be had of nobody 
but the publisher. To subscribers, in clubs, it is one dollar. 
Two dollar subscribers can have it If they remit fifty cents 
extra. These are unparalleled inducements. 

A Geacioui, Kindly Manner is charming in every one, 
but most charming in woman, on whom it sits so naturally 
and sweetly. 

We Will Send, for 1872, as we did for 1870, three copies 
ef " Peterson,” for $1.50, if no premium is asked. 
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■ The SrLENDib OolorrE Pattern, In this number, Is a very 
rich and beautiful design for a Chair-Seat, Ottoman-Seat, 
etc., etc. It is worked in zephyrs on canvas. The fine, 
cross-lines represent threads of tho canvas: and by follow¬ 
ing the pattern, and observing these, any lady can work 
this superb design. We think we may say that nothing 
equal to it hns been, or ever will be, given by any other 
magazine. Remember, this is the only periodical that pub- 
lishes a pattern, in colors, every month. Others proidise, 
at the beginning of the year, to do it; but no one, as yet, 
has kept that promise, the year through, except ourselves. 

A Choice -or Premiums.—I f any one, getting up a dub, 
prefers either of our former premiums, he or she can have 
it instead of the "Washington at Trenton.” These pre¬ 
miums are, "Our Father Who Art In Heaven,” “The Star uf 
Bethlehem,” “ Washington Taking Leave of His Generals,” 
" Banyan in Jail,” and "Banyan on Trial.” 

The Leading Periodical. —The Yonkers (N. Y.) Gazette 
acknowledges the receipt of oar last number, and says:— 
"Long a favorite with the ladies everywhere, Peterson's 
Magazine^* In no danger of successful rivalry; it to acknow¬ 
ledged as thq leading periodical of its class.” 

Thu Magazine gives, not only more costly embellish¬ 
ments than any other of the same style and price, but also 
more pages of reading matter, and of better quality. Com¬ 
pare, for yourselves, the twelve numbers of this year with 
the twelve numbers of any other I 

' Two Pairs of Strings -are seen on most of the latest 
French bonnets, one pair to tie for use, the other to be 
loosely tied low down on the chest, or else left hanging. 
Velvet ribbon to much used for strings. 

Mors Monet is .Spent on embellishments, in this Maga¬ 
zine, than for any other in tho world. In the last twelve 
yean we have spent a million of dollars In this way. 

Flowers ari being used, this winter, In conjunction with 
feathers, a cluster being placed at the base of two feather 
tips. 

SussoRXliss in the same club will be sent to different 
post-offices, if desired. Additions to dubs may be made at 
the price paid by the rest of the club 

Tn Cultivation op Roses to a subject in which every lady 
is interested. Next year, aipong other novelties, we shall 
give a series of articles on this subject 

Save a Dollar by subscribing for "Peterson." You get 
here* for two dollars, what you pajathree, or four dotoan 
ton, ttoawhare. 

The Cheapest.— The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Co n se r vat ive 
says :-*->* Peterson's Magazine is the cheapest fashion-bosk 
published anywhere.” 

Are You Discontented, then think of those worse off than 
yourself, and thank a merciful heaven for its kindness. 

Tight Boots or Bboes, worn by either sax, it to said, cause 
Weak eyes. 
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Nzw axd MmxmcMSft Piuuuum EiwxAnxa.— Out pre¬ 
mium engraving for 1471 will be somethiug unprecedented 
In the magazine world. Not only has it been engraved ex* 
pressly for us, but it has been engraved from an ori ginal 
picture, painted by the well-known artist, Edward L. Henry, 
fur the publisher of this Magazine. The aabJect is “Wash. 
ihgfeQh at the Battle of Trenton. 1 ' The point of time chosen 
Is when the attack began. Few incidents of American hia- 
itory have been illustrated with so much spirit. All the 
accessories and details are accurate. It is the gray of the 
morning, the sleet is billing, the wind walls through the 
bare trees. The Hessians, taken by surprise, are rushing 
fittm the houses, and while some unlimber the guns, others 
try to make a stand with muskets. But the brave Conti* 
nentals are too quick for them. They are seen, almost at a 
run, following close after the American artillery, while 
Washington points forward and gives the word of command. 
Hfctosy tells the rest. The Hessians fired one piece, tried 
to form, broke, ran—and the victory was won. Every 
fhrally, in the United States, ought to have this engraving. 
A copy can be secured gratis by getting up a club for “Peter¬ 
son.” You need not hesitate* to assure your friends that 
nowhere else will they get as much for their money. 
Everybody should take “Peterson,” no matter what other 
magazine they take. 

Iw Rmrrrnxa for “Peterson’s Magazine,” a post-office I 
order or draft, payable to the order of Charles J. Peterson, < 
ia preferable to bank-notes, since, should the post-office ; 
order or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without loss to ! 
the sender. When neither a post-office order nor draft can 
be procured. Bend “greenbacks,” at oar risk. But in this 
case. If possible, register your letter. 

Rxiot Early.—T he January number will be ready by the 
first of December, and will be the most splendid number ever 
seen Those who send soonest will get the earliest and best 
Impres si ons of the superb engravings in that number. 

Git* Us Orxdit.— Every month the stories of “ Peterson” 
are copied, more or less, by the newspapers. We do not 
wonder at this, nor do we object to it, provided the proper 
credit is given. Otherwise It is hardly fair. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Marguerite Kent. By Marion W. Wayne. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
PhRada: J. B. IAppincott tt Cb.—This is by a new writer, 
who will become quite popular as an author, If she chooses 
seriously to pursue the literary profession. It is a love-story, 
Written with taste and truth, a very rare combination of 
qualities, as our readers know. The story, too, is full of 
toil color. Marguerite, the heroine, is skillfully drawn, 
and is, moreover, a character to win esteem and love. The 
descriptive powers of the anthor are unusually great. Mrs. 
Wayne writes excellent English, and not the slip-shod stuff 
which, in so many cases, other lady novelists employ. We 
have a suspicion that the name on the title-page is an 
assumed one. Are we right? 

Michael Rudolph. By Miss Elisa A . Dupuy. 1 12 ms. 

Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .—!There is a tradition 
that Marshal Nay’s real name was Michael Rudolph, and 
that he fought in the, American War ot Independence, long 
before he became kqowu to France as “the bravest of the 
brave ” On this agreeable fiction, if it is a fiction, Miss i 
Pupuy has founded.hsr present novel, which, we assure the 
reader, is well worth perusal. 

A Dangerous Quest. By the author of “ Gilbert Rugge” etc. j 
1 es£* 8 vo. Neso York: Harper dt Brothers .—A reprint of! 
a very charming novel.. There are tew characters, in fiction, j 
as lovely as that of the heroine of this tale. < 


Willson's Intermediate French Reader. By Marcus WOb 
son. 1 vol n 12 mo. Mew York: Harper^ct m Brothers. —A 
very excellent work, intended for school aud family. If 
teaches, in a condensed form, the principles of rhetoric, 
criticism, eloquence, and pratory, as applied to both prose 
and poetry: and the whole is adapted to elocutionary ior 
5 traction. Not only the instructions, bat the examples, are 
excellent. The volume is also handsomely illustrated. 

A School History of the United States , from the Di s co v e r y 
of America to the Year 1870. By David B. Scott. 1 rot, 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— A concise, yet 
well-written history, arranged in chapters and paragraphs, 
and with appropriate questions for the scholar to answer. 
The volume is illustrated. 

Mental Arithmetic. By John H. French , LL. D. 1 vo L, 
16 me. New York: Harper & Brothers. —A very excellent 
little work, combining, as the title-page well says, a com¬ 
plete system of rapid computations with correct logic of tbs 
solution of problems, and the analyses of processes. 

Chris and Otho. By the author of “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter.” 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: CbrUtan.— Those 
who were Interested in “Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” 
will be glad to see this book, not only because it is a sequel 
to the former, but because it has even more merit 
Springdale Stories. 6 not, 16 mo. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. —A capital series for children. The titles 
ot the stories are, “Nettle’s Trial,” “Adda,” “Herbert,” 
“Erie,” “Ennisfellen,” and “Johnstone's Farm.” 
volume is prettily bound In red cloth. 

Margaret. By Sylvester Judd. 1 sol, 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.— A new edition of, perhaps, the most re* 

. markable novels ever written by an American, It is one of 
the very few that have survived for twenty years. A very 
neat volume. 

Light at Eventide. By the author of "Echoes from Home," 
etc. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee dt Shepard. —A compilation 
of choice religious hymns and poems, embracing the writings 
of eminent Christians of all denominations. The volume is 
printed very elegantly. 

I The Heir Expectant. By the author of “ Raymond's 
| Heroine 1 vol, Vvo. New York: Harper dt Brothers.— 

[ A cheap edition of One of the latest and best of the English 
j novels. The story is very effective. 

» EsteOs RusselL By the author of “ The Private Life of 
\ Galileo 1 eei, 8 vo. Harper dt Brothers.— A novel by a 
j new writer, that we can most heartily recommend. It has 
#ome powerful writing. A cheap edition. 

Monsieur Sylvestre. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.— Another of the novels of this 
great artist. The translation is by Francis George Shaw. 
Tbs type and paper of this edition are unexceptionable. 

Lighthouses and Lightships. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

1 vol n 12 mo. New York: C. Scribner dt Co. —Another of 
that.valuable series, the “Illustrated Library of Wonders.*! 
The text and engravings are both excellent 
Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of " lbm Brown's 
School Days ” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper dt Brothers.— 
A very neat edition, in double-column octavo, illustrated^ 
of a very popular book. It is bound io paper covers. 

The Scapegoat. A Novel 1 v*., 12 mo. Philada: J.B. 
IAppincott & Co. —This would be a good novel. If it was not 
written In such a slangy style. The story is one of London 
fashionable life, A handsome volume. 

Ltm mkt Astray. By Sylvie May. 1 vol, 16 mo. Boston: 
Lee dt Shepard.—A nice volume for a Christmas or New- 
Ysar's gift for a child. 

Ginger-Snaps. By FOrmy tom. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Cbrleton.-r-A collection of Short fugitive essays, very con¬ 
venient for reading in steamboat, or cor. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIB. 

■ Oftnions or me Pems -Ai many persons will eoe this 
fcumber, who have never taken “ Peterson," we think ft toy 
not be out of place to lot thorn know what ii thought of the 
Magazine. For title purpose we quote a few* notice* of the 
press. Tho New Paltz (N. J.) Times, for example, says:— 
“Peterson's Magazine is universally conceded by the Ladle* 
to be the best fashion and Titerary publication in the World.** 
The Friend of Temperance says:—It l* the best aridcheapest 
of the lady's books. The colored fashion-plates are superb." 
The Corinth News says:—“It Is running over with original 
stories and poetry, to say nothing of engravings, fashion- 
plates, patterns in embroidery, etc., etc. Everything, in a 
word, is.first-rate." The Poughkeepsie (N. T.) Preas says:— 
“ Long a favorite with the ladies every when, Peterson’s is 
in no danger of successful rivalry; U is acknowledged as 
the leading periodical of its class." The Bellevue (0.) 
Gazette says:—“ It gives more for the money,and of a better 
quality, than any other lady’s book* Every lady ought to 
take it." Tho Weston (Mo.) Landmark says s—“ The ladies 
all agree that this Magazine has no superior. It is always 
fresh, sparkling, and brilliant, replete with matters of interest 
and usefulness, and an indispensable visitor at every fireside. 
Its oorps of contributors comprise the most talented maga¬ 
zine-writers iu the country.” We might quote hundreds of 
similar unbiased notices, but these. With a few wo give else¬ 
where, are quite enough to prove that this Magazine is 
all that we claim it is. Try it for one year and judge for 
yourself. 

“Stbalino trom Old NewuNe.” —The potent method by 
which Carrageen or Irish Muss is eon Verted into Bea-MoSi 
P&rinc, Is a very laborious and complicated one. The raw 
material Is first deprived of its bitterness by Repeated wash¬ 
ings. It la then carefully picked over by hand and dislo¬ 
cated—in other wordu.deprived of all moisture—after which 
it is passed through a series of mills and other apparatus, by 
Which It is cleansed from every impurity, and pulverized 
and concentrated, without being robbed of its refreshing 
ocean flavor. Having been thus manipulated and put up in 
convenient packages, It Is ready for conversion i^to such 
ft lane Mange, Puddings,’Creams, Gruels, Cream Pies, Soups, 
Sauces, etc., as ore not producible with any other material, 
however expensive. 

A Dass&vzn SwJbtta.—We believe it la noW ©orifeeded that 
the beet reed-organs mode are thoeo of Mason A Hamlin. 
This Arm has Just done a very generous dried. They have 
given to the American Beard Of Commissioners fbr Foreign 
Missions, twenty of their best Cabinet Organs, fbr missionary 
uses. The value of this donation is between $4000*00 and 
$5000.00. We take particular pleasure In recording this 
munificent gift Mon like Mason A Hamlin deserve the 
sooooss they have achieved. 

To the Ladies.— tyre. Annie Tyndale, of M'ddlebuigh, 
Neb., says:—“It gives me pleasure to add my teftimony tq 
that of many others, as to the superiority of my Wheeler k 
Wilson Machine over all others with which I pm acquainted. 
During the twelve years IJiave had It, it has'traveled many 
thousands of miles, accomplished a great deal of sewing, 
from the finest linen cambric'to heavy broadcloth, and has 
never once been out of order.* 

What Husbands and Fathers Shotted Do.—The People** 
Press says:—'“Peterson’s Magazine fbr itovembef IS ahead 
of everybody this month, nod tv naming over with original 
stories and poetry, to say nothing of the ehgrArings, tohion- 
plates, patterns In embroidery, etc. Tt Is Tall Of natter 
Interesting to the ladies and at such a low priee that every 
Indulgent father and good husband would be guilty of grots 
; neglect should he failto send for U." 


Books for Juveniles.— Lee k Shepard, Bo*ton, publish a 
greet number of excellent books for the yoomg. Among 
them am “The Little Maid of Oxbow,** by May Maanering, 
^Charley aad Eva Roberts' Home in the West,” “The Boys of 
Grand Pt*e School,” by the eutbor of “Tho Dodge Club/* 
and “The Finks and the Blues," by Roea Abbott. They ateo 
issue-the second seriee of “The Proverb Stories,” hi throe 
volumes, each volume giving a story complete. The title* 
of these tales are, “ A Wrong Contaed la Half Rodinas A," * 
“One Good Turn Deserves Another," and “Actions Speak 
Louder than Words." All of these books are illus t r a t e d. 

Beautiful Snow. —This it a book qf Elegant Poem. By 
John W. Watson. Price $1.25. It will be sent free of poatage. 
The New York Times says:—“These Poems possess mom 
than ephemeral interest. They display a lively and pleasant 
fancy, many of the qualities of true pathos and genuine; 
hearty sympathy with the joys and sorrows of humanity* 
Turner A Co., Publishers, 808 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Freeman A Burr, Noe. 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New 
York, undertake to fill a want long felt by poisons residing 
in the country. They make and forward clothing for gentle¬ 
men or lads, guaranteeing a fit, if their directions for measuiw 
ing are followed. Their prices, too, are reasonable. If you 
want stylish garments, try them. 


BOUQUBT MAKING. 

All Bou que t s designed to be carried In |the hand Should, 
is flit as possible, accord with tho color of the dress worn 
by the (Air owner J Regarded s Imply as a finish to a well- 
assorted toilet, a bouquet lends. In every eenso of the wort, 
a most pleasing effect. Well-Intentioned persons, however, 
who send to a florist to provide a bouquet for presentation^ 
without having previously ascertained the Shades of the 
costume likely to be worn by the recipient, are unwittingly 
liable to commit Ah extremely embarrassing act of polite¬ 
ness. Admitting that flowers are always beautiful, their 
beauty Is never a wUft diminished by being selected with' a 
view to harmoniohs blending of color; and if this principle 
is disregarded, much of their intrinsic charm is necessarily 
lost. Year by year thri judicious assortment of flowers fe 
increasingly engaging the attention of first-rate gardeners. 
Well-arranged flower-beds are no longer the melange of all 
sorts of colors it was formerly considered no violation of 
good taste to permit them to bo. Under the improved 
system, every flower is planted iu Jnxtapositions likely to 
enhanoo tho floral effect of the whole parterre viewed at » 
glance, and not in detail. And this is just what it Is desir-. 
able should be observed In the act of putting together flowers 
to be carried in the hand. Inseparable from the toilet as 
such additions become, they should bo constructed in bar* 
mony with the whole attire. 

Except, however, in the case of bridal bouquets, the above 
consideration is usually overlooked. It is generally und ue * 
stood that perfect whiteness is indispensable in all fl o w e rs 
tfped for bridal purposes, rendering jasmine, orange blos¬ 
som, gardenias, white carnations, Deutzla gracilis, and white 
azeleas, amongst the flowers in most general use. The same 
sCrictoosa of rdle is not absolutely necessary on occasions 
when a widow marries a second time. Although whits 
riboeld doubtless then predominate, !n the wedding banquet 
a ftrw flowors of delicate tint may be sparingly used. Amongst 
exotics the orchid class of plants, thbse tinted with pale mauve 
and blush rose, are most useful fbr such bouquets. Again, 
tbri styte of flowers composing the bbuquet should have 
some analogy to the age of the bride. Thus a bouquet com¬ 
posed of nothing but the orange floWer in bod It the west 
appropriate for a young bride In her teens, whilst fUH-bkans 
floweva are equally well fittadfor ri wiarer of mom atatodn 
»age. 
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Birthday bouquets Are always welcome offerings, and are 
capable of conveying good wishes and symbolical moanings 
that could be but 111-expreased by words. The most suitable 
flowers for bouquets of the latter kind are those which are 
suggestive of Spring. Provided the season of the year 
Admits of the idea being carried out, our native fields may 
be pressed into the service with good effect for similar gifts 
to young persons. Violets, primroses, daisies, the purple- 
eyed veronica, interspersed with the early buds of the 
tncmthly rose are amongst the flowers that may be most use¬ 
fully employed in conjunction with others of choicer growth. 

Nor mast other occasions bo passed over when the pre¬ 
sentation of flowers is a tender remembrance. The house 
of mourning, when all else suggestive of happiness produces 
discord, receives hopeful Uglit through the gifts of friends 
who know how to weave consoling thoughts with nature's 
emblems. Funeral gifts of flowers are In accordance with 
the best feelings of the heart, and the revival of the custom 
of offering flowers on these occasions is, happily, consider¬ 
ably on the increase. Such gifts, whether in the form of 
bouquets or devices, as crosses or wreaths, should bo sym¬ 
bolical—for the yonug of Innocence, and fbr the mature of 
years of Hope. In the former case, all the flowers used for 
bridal bouquets are appropriate; in the latter an admixture 
of such flowers os the heart’s-ease or pansy, the violet and 
passion-flower, are best adapted. The introduction of cypress, 
bay, and yew, should be reserved for ohtward and permanent 
funeral decorations. The same rule should apply tol tbo 
immortelle flowers, so intimately associated with cemetery 
ornaments. 

With the exception of the occasions above specified, 
bouquets are not generally required to convey any par¬ 
ticular meaning, and may, therefore, be made tip according 
to the taste of the donor. At the same time let me assure 
my readers that the pleasure of similar gifts is greatly in¬ 
creased if good taste and skill bo brought to bear upon thd 
work. In order to effect this very desirable end, some reso¬ 
lution is needed to refuse the uso of flowers which, although 
beautiful and on the spot, are net likely to blehd well with 
the rest. Whatever the color of the leading flowers may be 
should decide the question as to what others are to be intro¬ 
duced in the same bouquet. Roses, calceolarias, carnations, 
picoteea, geraniums, and others of manifold tints and kinds, 
may be safely nsed by themselves without the introduction 
of other flowers. The only relief such flowers need, to be in 
accordance with present fashion, is the free use of well- 
assorted foliage. The now almost numberless-tinted leaves 
of the coleus and the geranium afford a grand resource, with 
very little assistance from brilliant-colored flowers. 

The greater the number of flowers introduced in a bouquet, 
the more skill is necessary to secure a pleasing effect. Herein 
amateurs generally fail. They put in too many colors, with¬ 
out having sufficient knowledge of the effect the random use 
of the materials is likely to produce. Flowers are apt to bo 
selected simply for their odor, or their sentiment and form, 
without reference to the suitability of their shades in con¬ 
nection with the surrounding colors. 

The first thing to do when about to make up a bouquet is 
to decide what flowers shall be used; and this decision shonld 
be arrived at after having rehearsed the effect—tried, so to 
■peak, one shade against another—just as a lady assorts 
the colors of her apparel. Those flowers which are not in 
harmony should bo rejected. 

As a general rule, flowers with a twig-like stem, are the 
beet adapted for forming into bouquets, because they are 
less perishable, and bear the necessary use of wire without 
fading in an untimely manner. Soft-stemmed plants are 
more perishable; left without water, they fade quickly, 
and shrink up if exposed to the heated atmosphere of a 
crowded room. The azalea and other shrub-like kinds of 
plants ate of the sort beit salted to our purpose. Flowers 
at the above description seldom or never have long stems 


and in order to make use of them as separate flowers they 
most be fastened on wires, which wires must be likewise 
fastened to some stalks of the required length. Geranium 
■talks am very useful for this purpose. In the absence of 
such help, a common new birch broom will supply plenty 
of the supple kind of staff that is needed. Having passed 
wire through every part of the flower that is likely to fall 
to pieces, the flowers should be attached to additional stems 
of .the required lengths, and the work of bouquet-making 
commenced. The flowers which are to form the top of the 
bouquet may be left on straight wired stems, but those 
which ere to form the outside tiers must bo bent out by the 
aid of the wire to the required shape. This cannot bp easily 
done unless the flowers are fastened together in groups be¬ 
fore the final act of putting them together.. Those flowers 
which it is decided shall appear in closo proximity should 
be previously faatoued together, each flower having been 
first wired and fastened on a separate stem. 

Whenever foliage is introduced, all the leaves that are nut 
intended to be seen should be stripped off. Any gaps that 
may be apparent between the flowers are best filled in with 
such growths as maidenhair-hair, ferns, points of myrtles 
stems, and the like. As a finish, long blades of field grasses 
in seed may be slipped in after the bouquet Is complete. A 
slender stick or small bundle of several stalks should be in 
the center of the bouquet, to wind the thread upon which 
fastens the flowers. Each flower, or group of flowers, shonld 
be wound on the stiok separately. Amateurs mostly wind 
the flowers too near the top, leaving little room to expand 
the grouping of flowers, and producing consequently a 
crushed appearance of the bloom. If tho flowers are fastened 
separately to their wires, there is no need to wind them 
higher on the center stick than one-third of its fall length, 
measured from the bottom of the stalks. 

Of all the tempting flowers to collect in a bouquet, roses 
are the most inviting, and at tho same time the most difficult 
of management. I have had the pleasure lately, however, 
of observing how' artistically tho difficulties may be over- 
oome. ’ The bouquet in question was of immense siae/srod 
the roses comparatively few; but each was a specimen flowery 
and care had been taken not only to show the bloom, but the 
bad and foliage belonging to the rose. Every part of thq 
rose was wired, and where the leaves and buds did not grow 
conveniently they had been made to appear to grow by 
being fastened on wire. The spread of the bouquet was 
unusually great, and the wide gapes between the flowers had 
been filled in with ferns of minute foliage, each branch of 
which had been spread by tho use of pliers and wire to fill 
the spaces.. Altogether, for a massive bouquet, the studied 
lightness of effect was a triumph of art. 

Puffings of lace, tulle, or blond, are quite out of place 
round a bouquet. The best thing is drooping grosses or 
ferns. Ribbon grasses have been in great favor this season 
fbr the purpose. 

There ore some very good paper backings made now for 
concealing the stalks of the bouquet. These are made In a 
dome-1 ikq shape, and need no folding to make them circular. 
A handle, Like that of on ordinary bouquet-holder, is made 
of the same material, and does away with the neoessity of 
any other covering. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 

Ssvxxal Wats or Playing Pxots&bs. —As winter ap¬ 
proaches,, and the long evenings set in, fireside games for 
the young people will become popular. There are many of 
these which are not only humorous, but really, In an in¬ 
direct way, beneficial. “ All work and no play,” says the old 
proverb, “ makes Jack a dull boy.” Judicious merriment im¬ 
proves the health, as well as makes home happier. Among 
the beet of these fireside games, is the game of Proverbs. 

The original game is: first send one of the party out of tbs 
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roonk; yon must select a proverb, letting each of the players 
take one of the words that compose it in rotation, which 
word they must introduce into their reply to the 4 sections 
pat to them by the absentee on his return; and from these 
replies he most guess the proverb chosen. The newer ver¬ 
sion of this is what is called Shouting Proverbs; It Is man¬ 
aged In exactly the same way, except that, instead of bring* 
tag in the word allotted to each player In reply te questions 
asked them, they all ehont their words simultaneously, pro¬ 
ducing, certainly, a most discordant noise, and making It, 
moreover, very difficult for the person on whom tbe> duty 
ftdls to And out what the proverb is, unless he happens by 
good luck to catch a leading word of one which Is quite 
(kmiliar to him. If not, his only chance Is to fix his atten¬ 
tion on one of the speakers and try to*eatch the word spoken 
by him; should he, however, tkll to make tlie proverb oat 
after it has been shouted three times, he must pay any for¬ 
feit the rest of the company may suggest. Near akin to 
this is the Fbmiljf Sneese, where each player takes a syl¬ 
lable such as hish, hesh, hosh, hash, screaming them at the 
top of their voices all together, the result being as loud and 
deafening, yet withal as natural a sneese m possible. 

Another way of playing Proverbs—or Instead of a pro¬ 
verb yon may in this game substitute a well-known verse 
of poetry—Is for the proverb or verse to be spelt out, each 
player taking a letter as It cornea, instead of a word, and 
every sentence must begin with the letter which the speaker 
has appropriated. Iu this game it is not necessary for the 
player on whom the duty of guessing the verse or proverb 
devolves to ask questions at all, although he may do so if he 
thinks It will help him, in which case the person addressed 
must commence his reply with the letter that has been 
allotted to him, otherwise this letter must be brought in In 
general conversation as soon as he who has to guess the 
vane or proverb makes his appearance. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Wnmow-GAKumniro.—Nothing adds more to the beanty 
or attraction of a room, than the pretence of flowers in the 
windows, whether in bouquets or growing in pots. We have 
seen plain little sitting-rooms made absolutely beautiful by 
means of a few choioe flowers In pots in the windows. 

A few hints Is all that is essential to enable any person to 
rear the most beautlfol flowers. Inexperienced persons 
should begin with a few plants of easy culture, each as hya¬ 
cinths, roses, petunias, geraniums, fuchsias, and the M segar- 
plant,"— Cuphsta platy centra The latter is a lovely little 
plant, about six Inches In height. The flowers are white, 
scarlet, and purplish-black, and the foliage is small and 
neat. This exquisite little plant often blooms when not 
more than an Ineh in height, looking like blossoms stuck 
& the soil. 

The cal la-lily (Richardia JEthopica ,) and Chlneae Prim¬ 
rose, (Primula pneniteus,) are also plants of easy culture In 
the house, the former needing no care beyond sufficient 
moisture with tepid water. The latter is especially adapted 
for window-gardening, blooming freely from December to 
llay. The colors are red, whife, crimson, and their com¬ 
bination of shades. 

Any good garden-soil will do well for potting in: but it 
is better enriched with a little cow-stable manure. Set pots 
In a warm, sunny window, on the sonth side of the bouse, 
tf any there be in your cottage, and apply water sparingly 
or freely, as the species of plant requires, remembering that 
some plants need a great deal of water to sustain them, 
while othors hot very little. 

Plants should not be kept too warm daring this oold, hard, 
froeaing month, as Is often the case with inerperieneed 
florist*. Keep the room in as regular a degree of heat as 
possible, and yon will be compensated by a grand addition 
of domestic beanty and comfort 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

43 - Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

•ours. 

Chicken-Soup.—W ash a fine, large chicken, put it in apot 
and cover it with water with a little salt Pick and wash two 
tablespoonfal* of, rice, a bunch of eweet herbs, washed, and 
tied with a thread, two onions, and a little celery cut fine. 
Add theee to the chicken as soon as it begins to boil. When 
the chicken is tender, add a small bunch of paisley, flatly 
minced; let it boil a few minutes, and then serve it Season 
with pepper and salt to the taste. 8 erve the chicken with 
drawn butter. 8 ome like allspice in this soup. If yon 
should like it, add a teaspoonful of the whole giant. 
Noodlos or dumplings may be substituted in place of the 
rice. The dumplings are made with a teaspoonful of butler, 
two of flour, and water enough to form a soft dough. Take 
a teaspoonful of the dough and drop into the boiling soap. 
Let them boil a few minutes. Pearl barley may be used in¬ 
stead of rice. 

Lamb-Soup .—Take -a neck and breast of lamb, wish H, 
and to each pound of meat add a quart of water, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Pace and slice two onions, two carrots, 
four turnips, two or throe potatoes, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Add all these to the meat after it has boiled one 
hour. If in the proper season, add three or four tomatoes, 

| or half a dozen ochres. When the vegetables are done, take 
| out the meat, and add some flour mixed to a smooth paste 
with a little water. Noodlos or dumplings may be added, 
as for beef-soup. Some thicken lamb-soup with a little rice 
put in the pot with tho lamb. 

To Bake Foodies for Soup .—Beat up an egg, and to it add 
as much flour as will make a very atliT dough. KoQ it out 
in a thin sheet, floor it, and roll it np closely, as you would 
do a sheet of paper. Then, with a sharp knife, cut it in shar¬ 
ings about like cabbage for slaw; flour theee euttiogs to pre¬ 
vent them from adhering to each other, and add them to your 
soup whilst it is boiling. Let them boil ten minutes. _ 

OYSTERS. 

Oyster-Fritters .—Drain the oysters and wipe them dry; 
season them with salt. If they ate not salt enough; make a 
batter in the proportion of a pint of milk to three eggs, and 
flour to thicken it; beat tho yolks till they are very thick, 
stir In the milk and as much flour as will make a batter, 
but not a very thick one; add a pinch of salt; beat the whole 
very hard; whisk the whites to a stiff, dry froth, and stir 
them In gently at the last. Put a small spoonful of the 
batter in a pan of boiling lard, then lay an oyster on tho 
top, and over this pat a little more batter; when they am 
brown on both sides, put them on a dish, and send then to 
the table hot. 

Sea Uoped- Oysters .—Drai n your oysters, and season them 
with salt and Cayenne pepper; crumb some stale breed,and 
season it with salt and pepper. To each gill of the bread¬ 
crumbs add ons hard-boiled egg, finely chopped; butter s 
deep dish, strew in a layer of ogg and crumbs, then a layer 
of the oysters, with some lumps of butter on them, the* 
more crumbs, and so on till all are in. Put a cover of enunbs 
on ths top. Bake this in a tolerably quick oven, and arm 
It hot. 

Oyster-Omelet .—Beat four eggs very light Cut the barf 
part out of eight or a dozen oysters, according to their dm, 
wipe them dry, and cut them np In small pieces, stir th« 
into the beaten egg and fry thsm in hot butter. When As 
under side is brown, sprinklo a little salt and pepper owr 
the top, and fold ono-half over the other. Never tan •* 
omelet, as it makes it heavy. 

KEATS. 

Veal Pit-Pie.—Cnt up some veal, the beet part of ths *sek 
Is preferable to any other, wash and s ea s on It with H’N 
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waxi salt; line tbo eidee of your pot with paste, pat in the 
veul, with tome pieces of paste rolled out and cut in equates; 
cut up some pieces of butter rolled in flour, and add to it; 
pour in as much water aa will cover tty and lay a sheet of 
paste on the top, leaving au opening in the center; put the 
lid on the pot and put it over a moderate fire, let it cook 
slowly till the meat Is done; place the soft crust on a dish, 
then put the meat over it, and on the top lay the hard crust, 
•with the brown side up. Serve the gravy in a boat. To have 
the crust of a pot-pie (brown, sot the pot pn a few ooals be¬ 
fore the fire, and turn it frequently. 

Frmch Stew— Cut up one pound of beef in small pieces 
about an inch square; pare and slice six onions; put a layer 
of the meat and a layer of the onions in a stew-pan, with 
•alt and pepper, and a little flour alternately till all is in, 
and add half a teacupful’.of water; cover it closely and set it 
on a slow fire to stew; when about half done, if the gravy 
seems too thin, add one ounce of butter rolled in flour; but 
If it should be thick enough, add the butter without the 
flour. When tomatoes are in season, two tomatoes may be | 
cut in small pieces and stewed with the meat. Cold beef j 
may be cooked in the same manner. . 

Smothered Steak. —Take one dozen large onions, boil them j 
in very little water until thoy are tender. Pound and wash j 
a beef-steak, season it with pepper and salt, pnt it in a pan | 
with some hot beef-dripping, and fry it till it is done. Take j 
it out, put it on a dish, where it will keep hot. Thon, j 
when the onions are soft, drain and mash them in the pan | 
with the steak-gravy, and add pcppor and salt to taste. Put ; 
it on the fire, and as soon as it is hot, pour it over tfie steak j 
and serve it. ! 

Beef Sewed with Onions. —Cut some tender beef in small 
pieces, and season it with pepper and salt; slice some onions 
and add to it, with water enough in the stew-pan to make 
a gravy; let it stew slowly till the beef is thoroughly doue, 
then add some pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich 
gravy. Cold beef may be done in the same way, only the 
ouions must be stewed first and the meat added. If the 
water should stew away too much, put in a little more. 

Lamb Stewed with Onions. —This is a French dish. Peel 
some onions, cut them in slices, and put them in a stew-pan; 
cut off the ends of the chops, pound them, and lay them in 
with the onions and some pepper and salt. Put in as much 
water as will cook them; let them stew slowly till they are 
tender, then add a piece of butter rolled In flour to thicken 
the gravy. 

Mutton Dressed Like Venison. —Hang a leg of mutton and 
let it freeze. Then cut from it slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick; cook them at the table in a chafing dish with 
butter and currant-jelly, and salt and pepper to the taste. 

disserts. 

Firmer's Apple-Pudding. —Stew some tender apples; if the 
apples are Juicy they will require very little water to cook 
them; add to one pound of the mashed apple, whilst it is 
hot, a quarter of a pound of butter, and sugar to taste. Beat 
four eggs and stir in when the apple is cold. Butter the 
bottom and sides of a deep pudding-dish, strew it very thickly 
with bread-crumbs, put in the mixture, and strew bread¬ 
crumbs plentifully over the top. Set It in a tolerably hot 
oven, and when taked, sift sugar over. This is good with a 
glass of rich milk. - 


FASHION8 FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress or Fra* Black Velveteen.—' The 
lower-skirt is perfectly plain; the upper-skirt is trimmed 
with a row of large buttons down the bock, and a narrow 
band of mink fur; this skirt is looped up high on the hips. 
Tight waist, with wide flowing sleeves with fur. 

Fra. n.— Evenino-Dress or Mauve Sox. —An apron front 
of fine white muslin is trimmed with a box-plaited raffle 


of the same; another ruffle passes down the sides and around 
the long train of mauve silk. Low waist, pointed bock and 
front, with a cape of plaited muslin, which is trimmed with 
a large mauve pansy on the right side, and a knot of ribbon 
in front ; the cape comes down behind in a small basque. 
Smalt pansies in the hair. 

Fio. in.—B all-Dumb or Writs Silk, trimmed down the 
front and at the sides with white lace; around the bottom 
of the skirt is a puffing of organdy, with a narrow standing- 
up heading. The drees is caught at the sides with great 
branches of white roses; a similar ornament is at the back. 
Low waist with a berth© formed of white lace. Long, white 
ostrich plume, and a white aigrette and white rose in the 
hair. If a veil was worn in the place of the plume and 
aigrette, this would answer for a wedding-dress. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress or Wine-Colored Cashmere.— The 
short underskirt is trimmed with a festooned flounce scal¬ 
loped and bound with black silk; a piping of black silk, 
passing through rings of block silk piping, is put on a little 
below the Upper edge of the flounce. The upper-skirt, waist, 
and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fio. v.—Walxino-Dress or Dark-Qrexn. —The petticoat 
is of dark-green silk, with a deep, full-plaited flounce; the 
deep casaque is of dark-green cloth, trimmed with a hand of 
black Astracan and a row of black velvet buttons. The 
waist and sleeves are tight, and trimmed with Astracan. 
Astracan muff. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with small 
black ostrich plumes felling toward the front, and a quill¬ 
ing of green ribbon. 

Fio. vl—Suit or Plum-Colored Kerseymere for a Boy.— 
The trousers are gathered in at the knee, and the blouse 
fastened at the waist with a leather belt The sleeves and 
front of the blouse have revers of black velvet. 

Fio. vn.— Low-Necked Evening-Dress, Made or Maize- 
Colored Gauze, worn over a slip of tbe same color. The 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces, which pass all the way 
round, and by seven other flounces at the back, the front of 
the dress being made quite plain, and trimmed with flvo 
rows of narrow, black lace, separated by rows of black vel¬ 
vet; this trimming terminates in rosettes at the sides. 
Waist trimmed to correspond with the skirt 

Fio. vra.—H igh-Necked Evenino-Dress, Made or White 
Muslin.—T he skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce of open 
embroidery, put on over a flounce of blue silk; a quilling of 
blue ribbon heads this embroidery. The tunic, sleeves, and 
waist correspond with the lower-skirt in trimming, except 
that the ribbon is festooned above the flounce on the upper- 
skirt instead of qnilled. A large bow at the waist *nd 
double bowk and ends at tbe bottom and back of the tunic, 
complete this beautiful costume. 

Fio. zz — The Bttrick Shawl Costume.— This is a cos¬ 
tume made of the now fashionable woolen shawls. These 
shawls are manufactured of all shades of gray, and are trim¬ 
med. with a border of either a lighter or darker shade of the 
same color, and with fringe to match the border. Tbe cos¬ 
tume consists of a skirt tunic, and short paletot. This con¬ 
version of shawls into dress-suits is quite a new idea, but it 
is becoming very popular. It will take two shawls to make 
the complete suit consisting of underskirt tunic, and pale¬ 
tot One shawl will make the tunic and paletot ®»d most 
ladles will wear the costume in this way, using an old skirt 
beneath, which makes the dress a very economical one. 
The shawls can be bought from six dollars up to twelve, or 
even fifteen dollars, according to style and quality. Plaid 
shawls, which some use for these dresses, can be bought for 
ten dollars and upward. 

Fio., k.—WATM-Proof Costume, made of water-proof 
tweed, the very thing for stormy weather. This tweed 
can be bought in several shades and colors: the border 
that ornaments the costume is woven in the tweed. Gray, 
however, is the principal color. One side is fringed at front 
of this material. This suit, like the former, consists of a 
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skirt, Uuric, and short paletot. The materftU ean.be boaght \ 
from two dollars and twenty-five cents to two dollars and j 
fifty cents a yard. Bub-it is very wide, so that it will taka j 
only eight yards to make this costume complete. Or five j 
will make the tunic and paletot. j 

We Also Give Engravings of a large variety of bonnets, j 
hats, sacquee, basques, bows, capes, collars, stc^ etc. The 
basque of gray cloth, of which we have engraved both the 
front and bock, is particularly stylish; it is trimmed with j 
black velvet, and very effective in consequence. .We also < 
call attention to the basqne of black velvet, of which we 
give front and back views; it is in an entirely different style 
from the gray-cloth basque, but will be Uksd better by 
many ladies. We give no loss than eight winter,hats and 
bonnets, so that our fair readers may have an almost un¬ 
limited choice. 

General Kema&ks. —Nothing decidedly new has appeared, 
In the way of fashions, since we last described them In pkr 
November number. But thc.stores are full of pretty d r ess es, 
and the milliners 1 shops of lovely bonnets and bats. * 

In Colors, the new, dark, almost invisible greens, bines' 
browns, and plum-colors, are very popular; they are Ser¬ 
viceably, and a change from the black so long Worn. The 
newest color is a rich red, which is called Prussia* crimson. 

Under-Skirts for short dresses touch the floor, except 
Just in front, a pretty but untidy fashion, really b« cleanly 
than a longer skirt, where the facing (which oaa be re¬ 
newed \ takes the soil. These under-skirts are between three 
yards and a half and three yards and three-quarters wide; 
tho front width is but slightly gored, the aide width much 
gored, and the two back widths not gored at all, but gath¬ 
ered as full as possible. The trimming of these skirts may, 
of course, suit the taste of the wearer. 

Tmc Upper-Skirt is usually puffed np on the hips, and at 
the back, and falls low on tho under-skirt behind. 'But the 
modes of looping a skirt are as various as the styles of trim¬ 
ming or of making the waist. All styles that are becoming 
are fashionable, and a lady may appear with or without 
crinoline, with a long, tight-fitting or half-fitting basque, or 
a loose, short jacket, with trimmings of flounces, or ruffles, 
or lace, or fringe; with a body with basques or without 
basques; in short, so tho general form Of tho co&tmne is pre¬ 
served, the details may be what one pleases. 

Tor Basque is so much newer than the sash and belt so 
long worn, that it is very popular; the basque may be either 
long or short, open at the sides, or the back, or not open at 
all. Some of the newest of Worth's dresses have points in 
front, with a bow of tho drees material at the bank; others 
have a long, soft point at the back, with a belt going from 
tho seams under tho arms, and fastened with a bow in front. 

FfUNOB is very much used, especially an upper-skirts; for 
cashmere this is very pretty and suitable, giving a richness 
to the dress, which makes It rival a silk oostume. We must 
state, however, that handsome silk fringe is expensive. 

Paletots, Casaqubs, etc,, follow the style of the skirts. 
They must be cut with a good deaLof spring to fall easily 
over the large puffed skirts now worn; but there is other¬ 
wise no artistic rule, any one may follow her own fancy as 
to wearing her paletot tight or half-loose, having it much 
or plainly trimmed, with tight or loose sleeves, etc. 

Bonnets have decidedly changed sinte last Ip ring, the 
gipsy (as wo have before stated) being now tho newest and 
most popular shape. These bonnets have decided fronts, 
which are not becoming to all faces, and they require that 
the front hair should be rolled up from the face, or a good 
deal frizzed, in order to fill up the space between the tore- 
head and top of the bonnet.- Some persons, who do not like 
their hair in either of these styles, fill np the opes space 
with s quilling of blond loco. 

Appuque Embroidery, done by hand, will be much worn. 
This elegant trimming may be used tor many purposes. 
Jackets of black doth, or cashmere, embroidered is many 


colors, are both elegant and osefril. This embroidery has* 
a charming effect on opera-cloaks, morning-dresses, and 
aprons. 

Som original asd beautiful muff! and collars have re¬ 
cently been introduced; they are made of feathers from tha 
btodtoock, pheasant, peacock, and various fancy birds. These 
muffs are light and warm. 

The Newest Tamos, in the way of fiuicy articles, are called 
“floral jewels.” They consist of brooches, ear-rings, arid 
other trinkets, In endless varieties of shape and color. The 
floral designs are original and very graceful. It is the thing 
to wear these novel ornaments to match in color with the 
costume worn with them. 

Sashes are very much reduced in size; the new Grecian 
oestus promises to supersede them for evening wear. This 
'newly-tarented cettus is a richly-gilt ribbon, adapted to the - 
figure with faultless accuracy, which, by means of an en¬ 
tirely novel fastening, enables the wearer to regulate the 
sice to the greatest nioety. 


CHILDREN'S FA8HI0NS. 

Fio. i.—B ot’8 Oostume or Gray Kerseymere.— The short 
trousers and the jacket are trimmed with wide, black silk 
braid. Gray frit hat, with black velvet bAnd. 

Fio. n.— Little Girl’s Dress or Poppy-Colored Popun.— 
The skirt has a full-plaited flounce at the bottom, with three 
scant flounces above, with a tab trimming of velvet ribbon 
of the color of the dress pnt on each flounce; the waist is 
half-high at the back and low in front over a plaited chemi¬ 
sette, and is trimmed, with tho basque, like the flounces. 
Short poplin sleeves, with white muslin long sleeves. White 
felt hat, turned up at tho side with an ostrich plume and a 
bow of poppy-colored velvet; band of tho velvet around the 
hat 

Fio. m.—L ittle Boy’s Suit or Yiolet-Colored Cash- 
mere.— The skirt very fully plaited, and has a plain space 
in front, trimmed with black military cord; a band of the 
same pass os around the waist; the body has refers, which 
open over a shirt front, and with the sleeves, is trimmed 
with the military braid. 

Fio. iv.—A YoUno Girl’s Dress or Blur Cashwep.e.—T he 
skirt is trimmed with bonds of the cashmere, headed by np- 
right plaitings of the same; the body lias a coat-basque at 
the back, a Sailor collar, and rather wide sleeves, all trim¬ 
med to correspond with the skirt. Gray felt hat and plume. 

Fio. v.— Dress or White Alpaca tor a Small Child.— 
The skirt is trimmed with two bands of blofc silk; sash and 
bow of blue silk around the waist; short sleeves, with a blue 
silk quilling edged with lace at the bottom. 

We also give, on the same page with the above, engrav¬ 
ings of a little girl’s dress, (front and back,) wrhicb is both 
new and pretty. Also, on another page, five different stylo 
of dressing the h,air for young girls. Also, on the same 
page with theee, two engravings of pique boots for infant*. 
These boots are made of w hite pique, and are ornamented 
with button-hole festoons worked with French embroidery 
cotton or with white braid. They fasten in front with 
cotton buttons. These pretty things can be made at home, 
in a few hours, and at a very inconsiderable cost, 
j We also give, In u 0ur Every-Day Dresses,” some further 
! engravings of children’s costumes, with descriptions how to 
[ make thorn, beside* hint* on materials, etc., etc. 


NOTICE. 

The January number wW contain a lut of paper patterns 
for women'* find children's dresses , cloaks, elc., etc.; in short, 
of everything needed in that way , and the prices for which 
we will furnish them, post-paid. These prices wOlU to low 

that they will come within the reach qf everybody. 
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